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1*HB   &IGHT  HONOURABLE 


WILLMM  COJ^TJ^GOOM  PLUSKET. 


LS  placing  at  the  head  of  these  sheets  a  name^ 
to  which  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of  the 
Puhlic  haye  attached  so  much  celebrity ;  and  in 
avowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  have  selected 
the  name  of  a  Friend^  with  whom  I  have  been 
nnited  almost  from  childhood,  in  the  closest  ha>* 
bits  of  intimacy  j  I  am  aware  that  I  subject  m j- 
self  to  the  imputation  of  acting  as  much  from  a 
motive  of  pride,  as  from  a  sentiment  of  affection. 
1  admit  the  imputation  to  be  well-founded*  To 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  such  a  Friend,  and  not 
to  exult  in  the  possession,  would  be  not  to  de- 
serve it  It  is  a  pride  which,  I  trust,  may  be 
indulged  in  without  blame:  and  the  distinction 
of  having  been  associated  with  a  character,  so 
transcendently  eminent  for  private  worth,  for 
public  virtue,  and  for  intellectual  endowments,  I 
shall  always  regard  as  one  of  the  mo?t  honourably 
circumstances  of  my  life. 


But,  independently  of  these  considerations^  the 
very  nature  of  my  subject  suppties  a..rea8on  for 
the  choice  which  I  have  made.  For  I  know  not, 
in  truth,  to  whom.I  could,  with  greater  propriety, 
inscribe  a  work,  whose  chief  end  is  to  expose 
false  reasoning  and  to  maintain  true  religion, 
than  to  one,  in  whom  the  powers  of  just  reason- 
ing are  so  conspicuously  displayed,  and  by  whom 
the  great  principles  of  religion  are  so  sincerely 
reverenced. 

With  these  views,  I  trust,  that  I  shall  stand 
excused  by  you,  my  dear  Sii',  in  having,  without 
your  knowledge,  thus  availed  myself  of  the  cre- 
dit of  your  name.  The  following  treatise,  in 
which  so  many  additions  have  been  made  to  a 
former  publication,  as  in  some  measure  to  enti- 
tle it  to  the  appellation  of  a  new  work,  I  submit 
to  your  judgment;  well  satisfied,  tliat  if  it  meet 
your  approbation,  it  will  not  find  an  unfavourable 
reception  from  the  public. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  the  truest  attachment, 

Your  afiectionate  Friend  and  Servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Trinity  College^  Dubliiu 
Sept.  21,  1809. 
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PBEFATOBT  ADDRESS. 


TO   THE 


STUDENTS  IN  DIVINITY 

IN   THE 

UNTVERSITT  OF  DUBLIN. 


7HE  following  discourses,  originally  composed  with  a  vi^w 
to  your  instruction^  are  now  with  the  same  design  submitted 
to  your  more  deliberate  examinatioi). 

In  these  latter  days,  Christianity  seems  destined  to  under- 
go a  fiercer  trial  than  it  has  for  many  centuries  experienced. 
Its  defenders  are  called  jipon,  not  merely  to  resist  the  avow- 
ed invader,  who  assails  the  citadel  from  without,  but  the  con- 
cealed and  treacherous  foe,  who  undermines  the  works,  or 
tampers  with  the  garrison  within*  The  temporizing  Chris- 
tian, who,  under  the  mask  of  liberality,  surrenders  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  his  creed ;  and  the  imposing  Rationalist, 
who,  by  the  illusions  of  a  factitious  resemblance,  endeavours 
to  substitute  philosophy  for  the  gospel ;  are  enemies  even 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  declared  and  systematic  Deist* 
The  open  attacks  of  the  one,  directed  against  the  Evidence^ 
of  Christianity,  have  but  served  to  strengthen  the  great  out- 
works  of  our  faith,  by  calling  to  its  aid  the  united  powers  of 
its  adherents:  whilst  the  machinations  of  the  others,  se- 
cretly employed  against  the  Doctrines  of  our  religion,  threat- 
en, by  eluding  the  vigilance,  and  lulling  the  suspicions  of  its 
friends,  to  subvert  through  fraud  what  had  been  found  im- 
pregnable by  force.  To  aid  these  machinations,  a  modern 
^d  depraved  philosophy  hath  sent  abroad  its  pernicious  so- 

B 


^ 


phistries,  infecting  the  flources  of  moraiUj,  and  enervating 
the  poirers  of  manlj  thonght ;  and  the  better  to  eflfect  these 
purposes,  clad  in  those  engaging  colours,  which  are  peculiarlj 
adapted  to  captivate  the  imaginations  of  young  and  ardent 
minds.  Against  arts  and  enemies,  such  as  these,  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  of  all  who  value  the  religion  of  Christ, 
are  at  this  moment  imperiously  demanded. 

In  what  manner  to  prepare  for  this  conflict,  we  are  inform- 
ed on  high  authority,  We  are  to  take  unto  ns  the  whole  ar^ 
piour  of  Ood — having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  ; 
and  our  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of 
peace:  above  all^  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  we 
shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked:  and 
taking  the  helmet  of  salvation^  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit^ 
which  is  THE  WORD  OF  GOD.  Thosc  are  the  arms,  whicli 
are  to  ensure  us  victory  in  the  contest : — and  without  these 
arms,  we  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  stand.  A  conspiracy  the 
most  deep  and  deadly  has  been  formed  against  Christianity. 
The  powers  of  darkness  have  combined  their  mightiest  ef- 
forts. If  then  the  sentinels  of  the  gospel  sleep  upon  their 
posts,  if  they  do  not  instantly  rouse  to  its  defence,  they  are 
guilty  of  the  blackest  treason  to  their  heavenly  Master. 
There,  is  no  room  for  truce  or  accommodation.  The  Captain 
of  our  salvation  bs^s  declared,  that  he  that  is  not  with  him, 
is  against  himi  The  force  of  this  declaration  is  at  this  day 
peculiarly  manifest.  It  is  now  become  necessary,  that  a 
broad  and  distinct  line  should  be  drawn  between  those  who 
truly  acknowledge  the  authority  of  revelation,  and  those 
who,  whilst  they  wear  the  semblance  of  Christians,  but  lend 
the  more  effectual  support  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity. 

These  reflections,  though  befitting  all  who  profess  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  press  peculiarly  on  those  who  are  destined 
to  teach  and  to  enforce  his  word.  To  you,  my  young 
friends,  who  look  forward  to  the  clerical  office,  they  are  im- 
portant beyond  description  i  and,  if  pillowed  their  due  weight 
upon  your  minds,  they  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  to  the  most 
zealous  and  effectual  exertions  in  your  pursuit  of  sacred 
knowledge^    Already,  indeed^  has  a  more  enlivened  spi^t  of 
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teligMMis  inquiry  been  manifested  amongBt  Jrou.  To  promote 
tliat  spirit,  and  to  supply  some  additional  security  against 
the  prevailing  delusions  of  the  day,  these  discourses,  on  the 
doctrines  of  Atonement  and  iSfacri/lce,— doctrines  against 
wliicbt  above  all  others,  the  Deist  and  the  Rationalizing 
Christian  direct  their  attacks, — ^were  originally  deliveredi 
and  are  now  published. 

The  desire  expressed  for  their  publication,  by  the  existing 
divinity  classes,  had  been  long  since  complied  with,  but  for 
the  addition  of  certain  arduous  Academic  duties  to  the  or- 
dinate engagements  of  the  Author's  Collegiate  situation* 
To  those  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  laborious  em- 
ployments which  those  duties  and  engagements  necessarily 
impose,  no  apology  can  be  requisite  on  the  ground  of  delay4 
More  than  twelve  months  have  elapsed,  since  the  greater 
part  of  these  sheets  were  committed  to  the  press :  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  subject  has  been  unavoidably  suspended 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  intervening  period* 

The  form  in  which  the  work  is  now  presented,  seems 
more  to  require  explanation.  Th^  first  design  extended 
only  to  the  publication  of  the  two  discourses^  with  a  few  oc* 
casional  and  supplementary  remarks :  and  on  this  plan,  the 
sermons  were  sent  to  press.  But  on  farther  consideration,  it 
appeared  advisable  to  enter  into  a  more  accurate  and  exten- 
sive examination  of  the  subject :  even  though  a  short  text 
should  thereby  be  contrasted  with  a  disproportionate  body 
oC  Notes*'  The  great  vice  of  the  present  day  is  a  presump- 
tuous precipitancy  of  judgment :  and  there  is  nothing  from 
which  the  cause  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  of  general  know- 
ledge, has  suffered  more  severely,  than  from  that  impatience 
of  investigation,  and  that  confidence  of  decision  upon  hasty 
and  partial  views,  which  mark  the  literary  character  of  an 
age,  undeservedly  extolled  for  its  improvements  in  reasoning 
and  philosophy.  A  false  taste  in  morals  is  naturally  con- 
nected with  a  false  taste  in  literature :  and  the  period  of  vi- 
cious dissipation,  is  not  likely  to  prove  the  era  of  dispassion- 
ate and  careful  inquiry.  There  is,  however,  no  short  way 
to  truth*     The  nature  of  things  will  not  accomoaodate  itself 
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to  the  lazioesty  the  interests,  or  the  YiGes  of  meiL  The 
paths  which  lead  to  knowledge  are  unalterably  fixed;  aad 
can  be  traced  only  by  slow  and  cautious  steps. 

From  these  considerations,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  re« 
duce  the  subject  of  these  discourses,  and  the  crude  and  sn« 
perficial  reasonings  which  have  of  late  been  exercised  upon 
it,  to  a  stricter  and  more  minute  test  of  inquiry.  For  this 
purpose,  the  present  plan  has  been  adopted  as  the  best  suit- 

.  ed  to  that  exactness  of  critical  investigation  which  is  due  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject :  .and  as  the  most  fitly  calcu* 
lated  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  student  to  the  most  use* 
ful  topics  of  inquiry,  and  the  most  profitable  sources  of  in- 
formation. Such  a  plan,  I  have  little  doubt,  will  be  favour- 
ably received  by  those  whose  minds,  trained  in  the  habits 
of  close  deduction,  and  exercised'in  the  researcheei  of  accu- 
rate science,  cannot  but  be  readily  disposed  to  accept,  in  the 
place  of  general  assertion  and  plausible  declamation,  a  care- 
ful review  of  facts,  and  a  cautious  examination  of  scripture. 
One  circumstance,  which  is  of  no  mean  value  in  the  nje- 
thod  here  pursued,  is,  that  it  enables  us,  without  interrupting 
the  thread  of  inquiry,  to  canvass  and  appreciate  the  preten- 
sions of  certain  modern  writers,  whose  high  tone  of  self-ad- 
miration, and  loud  vauntings  of  superior  knowledge,  have 
been  but  too  successful  in  obtaining  for  them  a  partial  and 
temporary  ascendency  in  public  opinion ;  and  who  have  era- 
pIoye4  the  influence  derived  from  that  ascendency,  to  weak- 
en the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  sap  the  dearest  interests 
of  man.  I  trust,  that  you,  my  young  readers,  will  see  enough 
in  the  Illustrations  and  Explanatory  Dissertations  accom- 
panying these  DiscourseSy  to  convince  you  of  the  emptiness 
of  their  claims  to  that  superiority,  which,  did  they  possess  it, 
would  be  applied  to  purposes  so  injurious.  You  will,  proba- 
bly, see  sufficient  reason  to  pronounce,  that  their  pretensions 
to  philosophic  distinction,  and  their  claims  to  critical  pre- 

'  eminence,  stand  on  no  better  grounds  than  their  assumption 
of  the  exclusive  profession  of  a  pure  Christianity.  The 
confident  and  overbearing  language  of  such  men,  you  will 
then  regard  as  you  ought :  and  from  the  review  of  their  rea- 
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sonings,  'a[lid  the  detail  of  their  religiouji  opinioas^  yea  will 
naturaUy  be  led  to  feel  the  fuU  value  of  the  duly  regulated 
diacipline  of  the  youthful  uoderstanding,  in  those  severer  ei(- 
ercises  of  scientific  study,  which  give  vigour  to  the  intellect, 
and  steadiness  to  the  judgment ;  and  the  still  greater  value 
of  that  early  reverence  for  the  mysterious  sublimities  of  re* 
ligion,  which  teaches  the  humility  becoming  man's  highest 
powers,  when  directed  to  the  yet  higher  things  of  God. — 
The  half  learning  of  modern  times  has  been  the  fruitful  pa- 
rent of  multiplied  evils :  and  it  is  not  without  good  cause, 
that  the  innovating  theorist  of  the  present  day  makes  it  his 
first  object  to  abridge  the  work  of  education,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  introducing  a  system  of  more  immediate  practi- 
cal utility,  to  exclude  that  wholesome  discipline,  and  regular 
institution,  which  are  essential  to  conduct  the  faculties  of  the 
young  mind  to  sound  and  manly  strength. 

I  cannot  conclude ,  this  prefatory  address,  without  in- 
dulging m  the  gratifying  reflection,  that,  whilst  the  deceptions 
of  wit,  and  the  fascinations  of  eloquence,  combined  with  a 
wily  sophistry,  and  an  imposing  confidence,  have  but  too  fre- 
quently produced  their  pernicious  efiects,  to  the  detriment  of 
a  true  Christian  faith  on  the  minds  of  the  inexperienced  and 
unreflecting ;  these  audacious  attempts  have  seldom  found  in 
this  place  any  other  reception,  than  that  of  contempt  and 
aversion :— and  with  true  pleasure  I  feel  myself  justified  in 
pronouncing  with  confidence,  that,  so  long  as  the  students  of 
this  Seminary,  intended  for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  con- 
tinue to  evince  the  same  serious  attention  to  religious  sub- 
jects, which  has  of  late  years  so  honourably  distinguished 
numbers  of  your  body,  and  so  profitably  rewarded  the  zeal- 
ous labours  of  your  instructors  in  sacred  literature,  Chris- 
tianity will  have  little  to  fear  in  this  land  from  such  attempts. 

That  you  may  gloriously  persevere  in  these  laudable  ef- 
forts to  attain  the  most  useful  of  all  learning,  and  in  the  con- 
scientious endeavour  to  qualify  yourselves  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  the  most  momentous  of  all  duties :  that  so  the 
work  of  God  may  not  suffer  in  your  hands ;  but  that  being 
judged  fit  dispensers  of  that  fvi$dom  which  is  from  above, 
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you  may  hereafter  be  enabled  to  turn  many  to  righieaustusst 
and  finally  to  obtain  the  recompense  of  the  good  and  faitk" 
Jul  servants  of  Christ,  is  the  ardent  wish  and  prayer  of  your 
very  sincere  friend* 

THE  AUTHOR. 
Apbil  22,  1801. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO    THE 


SECOJVD  EDITION. 


It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  application  was  made 
to  the  Author^  by  his  Bookseller j  for  a  new  Edition  of  the 

Dl8COn&8E8     ON    THB     ScRlPTURAL     DOCTRINES     OF     THE 

Atonement  and  Sacrifice.  It  being  his  intention  to 
introduce  into  the  work  considerable  alterations  in  point 
of  form»  and  considerable  additions  in  point  of  matter; 
he  deferred  complying  with  the  Bookseller^s  desire,  ten* 
til  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish  this  intention.  The  same 
preventive  causeSj  to  which  in  the  prefatort  address  to 
the  students  he  had  occeuion  formerly  to  advert^  again 
operated  to  produce  delay;  and  have  occasioned  this  late  ap- 
pearance  of  the  promised  publication*  T%e  worky  which 
now  issues  from  the  press  was^  he  is  almost  ashamed  to  avow^ 
committed  to  it  in  the  June  of  1807 — It  is  only  to  those^ 
however,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Au- 
thor^ s  academic  occupations^  that  he  feds  any  explanation 
fo  be  necessary  upon  this  head.  He  takes  this  occasion  also 
to  apologise,  on  the  same  ground,  for  the  non<ippearance  of 
certain  other  works,  for  which  he  stands  engaged  to  the  pub- 
lic; and  which,  although  for  some  years  nearly  compUted^ 
ke  has  not  had  time  to  carry  through  the  press. 

Scpt.  21,  1809. 


ADYEBTISEBIENT 


TO    THE 


THIRD  EDITION. 


In  ike  Edition  now  given  to  ihe  public^  additional  maJtlerr 
which^  it  is  hopedf  may  bestow  some  additional  value^  has 
been  introduced;  and  a  few  changes  {conceived  to  be  im- 
provements)  in  form  and  arrangement^  have  been  adopted:^ 
TTte  principal  f$dditions  will' be  found  in  Numbers  VII. 
VIIL  XII.  XIV.  XVIL  XXVII.  XXX.  XLI.  XLH. 
LIII.  LXV.  LXIX.  and  its  Postscript;  and  in  the  last  tmen" 
tff  pages  of  the  Appendix.  The  Index  of  Matters,  and  List  of 
Books,  are  likewise  enlarged:  and  a  new  Index  of  Texts  is 
introduced.  The  alterations  of  arrangement  chi^y  affect 
Numbers  XXXV.  LIX.  LXIX— 'Tfce  Syriac  quotations 
are  printed  in  their  proper  character;  which  could  not  be 
done  in  the  former  editionsj  from  the  woii/  of  a  Syriac  type. 
It  should  be  remarked  also,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
certain  parts  of  the  worky  especially  the  notes  in  page  99 
and  page  161,  that  the  Edition  was  sent  to  press  early  in  ihe 
year  1810;  although^  from  unavoidable  delays^  it  only  now 
makes  its  appearance. 

January  let,  1812. 


DISCOURSE  I. 


1  Cor.  i.  23,  24. 

Bui  we  preach  Christ  critcified,  unto  the  Jews'a  stum' 
bling'blocki  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness;  hut  unto 
thenn  which  are  callect^-GHRiST  the  power  of  Qod,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God. 

That  the  sublime  mystery  of  the  Redemption,  should 
have  escaped  the  comprehension  both  of  the  Jew,  and  of 
the  Greek :  that  a  crucified  Saviour  should  have  given  of* 
fence  to  the  worldly  expectant  of  a  triumphant  Messiah, 
whilst  the  proud  philosopher  of  the  schools,  turned  with 
disdain  from  the  humiliating  doctrine,  which  proclaimed  the 
insufficiency  of  human  reason,  and  threatened  to  bend  its  as^ 
piring  head  before  the  foot  of  the  cross— were  events,  which 
the  matured  growth  of  national  prejudice  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  the  habits  of  contentious  discussion,  aided  by  a  depraved 
moral  system  on  the  other,  might,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  have  been  expected  to  produce. — That  the  Son  of 
God  had  descended  from  heaven :  that  he  had  disrobed  him** 
self  (a)  of  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  began :  that  he  had  assumed  the  form  of  the  hum- 
blest and  most  degraded  of  men  :  that  submitting  to  a  life 
of  reproach,  and  want,  and  sorrow,  he  had  closed  the  scene 
with  a  death  of  ignominy  and  torture  ;  and  that  through  this 
voluntary  degradation  and  suffering,  a  way  of  reconciliation 
with  the  Supreme  Being  had  been  opened  to  the  whole  hu- 
man race  ;  and  an  atonement  made  for  those  transgressions, 
from  the  punishment  of  w:hich  unassisted  reason  could  have 
devised  no  means  of  escape  :  these  are  truths,  which  preju- 
dice and  pride  could  not  fail  at  all  times  to  have  rejected : 
and  these  are  truths,  to  which  the  irreligion  and  self^^suf- 
ficiency  of  the  present  day,  oppose  obstacles  not  less  insur- 
mountable than  those  which  the  prejudice  of  the  Jew,  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greek,  presented  in  the  age  of  the 
apostle.     For,  at  this  day,  when  we  boast  a  wider  diffusion 
of  learning,  and  more  extensive  acquirements  of  moral  know- 
ledge, do  we  not  find  these  fundamental  truths  of  revelation 
questioned  ?  Do  we  not  see  the  haughtiness  of  lettered  scep^ 
ticism  presuming  to  reject  the  proffered  terms  of  salvation, 

(a)  See  No.  t. 
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because  it  cannot  trace  with  the  finger  of  human  science,  the 
connexion  between  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  redemptioil 
of  man  ?  But  to  these  vain  and  presumptuous  aspirings  after 
knowledge  placed  beyond  human  reach,  we  are  commanded 
to  preach  Christ  crucified  :  which,  however  it  majto  the 
self-fancied  wise  ones  of  the  world  appear  as  foolishness,  is 
yet  to  those  who  will  humble  their  understanding  to  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Almighty,  the  grandest  display  of  the  di- 
vine perfections  ;  Christy  the  power  of  Gody  and  the  tvisdom 
of  God. 

To  us  also,  my  brethren,  who  profess  a  conviction  of  this 
truth  ;  and  who  are  called  on  by  the  return  of  this  day,  more. 
(6)  particularly  to  recollect  the  great  work  of  salvation, 
wrought  out  for  us  by  the  memorable  event  which  it  records; 
it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  ebjec- 
trons  that  have  been  urged  against  this  fundamental  (c)  doc- 
trine of  our  religion:  that  so  we  may  the  better  discern  those 
snares  which  beset  the  Christian  path ;  and  that  being  guard- 
ed against  the  obstructions  which  are  insidiously  raised 
against  that  true  and  gospel  faifh,  whereby  alone  rve  can  hope 
for  acceptance  and  happiness,  we  may*be  able  to  place  the 
great  pillar  of  our  hopes  upon  a  basis  which  no  foree  can 
shake,  and  no  art  can  undermine. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  which  every  Christian 
must  deem  most  highly  deserving  the  closest  examination, 
our  attention  should  be  directed  to  two  different  classes  of 
objectors  :  those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  any  mediatii^R 
whatever ;  and  those  who  question  the  particular  nature  of 
that  mediation,  which  has  been  appointed.  Whilst  the  deist 
on  the  one  hand  ridicules  the  very  notion  of  a  Mediator:  and 
the  philosophizing  Christian  on  the  other,  fashions  it  to  his 
own  nypo thesis  :  we  are  called  on  to  vindicate  the  word  of 
ta-uth  from  the  injurious  attacks  of  both ;  and  carefully  to 
secure  it,  not  only  against  the  open  assaults  of  jts  avowed 
enemies,  but  against  the  more  dangerous  misrepresentations 
of  its  false  or  mistaken  friends. 

The  objections  which  are  peculiar  to  the  former,  are  upon 
this  subject,  of  the  same  description  with  those  which  they 
advance  against  every  other  part  of  revelation  ;  bearing  with 
equal  force  against  the  system  of  natural  religion,  which  they 
support,  as  against  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  which 
they  oppose.  And  indeed,  this  single  circumstance,  if 
weighea  with  candour  and  reflection  ;  that  is.  If  the  deist 
were  truly  the  philosopher  he  pretends  to  be ;  might  suf- 

ib)  See  Na  U.       (c)  See  No.  IIT. 


•fice  to  coBvince  him  of  his  error.  For  the  closeness  of  the 
ftiialogjr  between  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  word  of  the 
^spel,  being  found  to  be  such,  that  every  blow  which  is 
aimed  at  the  one,  rebounds  with  undiminished  force  against 
the  other :  the  conviction  of  their  common  origin  must  be 
the  inference  of  unbiassed  understanding. 

Thm,  when  in  the  outset  of  his  arguftient,  the  deist  tells 
OS,  that  as  obedience  mast  be  the  object  of  God's  approba- 
tion, and  tUsobedience  the  ground  of  his  displeasure,  it  must 
foiiow  bj  natural  consequence,  that  when  men  have  trans- 
greased  the  divine  commands,  repentance  and  amendment  of 
life  will  place  them  in  the  same  situation  as  if  they  had  ne* 
ver  offended :— *he  does  not  recollect,  that  actual  experience 
of  the  comrse  of  nature  directly  contradicts  the  assertion  ; 
and  that,  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  the  man,  who 
by  intemperance  and  voluptuousness,  has  injured  his  charac- 
ter, bis  fortune,  and  his  health,  does  not  find  himself  instant- 
ly restored  to  the  full  eiyoyment  of  these  blessings  on  re- 
penting of  fais  past  misconduct,  and  determining  on  future 
amendment.     Now,  if  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  demand, 
iitat  the  punishment  shoufal  not  outlive  the  crime,  on  what 
l^rotuid  snail  we  justify  this  temporal  dispensation?  The  dif- 
ference in  degree^  cannot  afiect  the  question  in  the  least.     It 
natters  not,  whether  the  punishment  be  of  long  or  of  short 
duration ;  wfaeth^  in  this  world  or  in  the  ne&t*     U  the  jus- 
tice or  the  goodness  of  God,  require  that  punishment  should 
BOt  be  ii^icted,  when  repentance  has  taken  place  ;  it  must 
be  a  violation  of  those  attributes  to  permit  any  punishment 
whatever,  the  most  slight,  or  the  most  transient.    Nor  will 
it  avail  to  say,  that  the  evils  of  this  life  attendant  upon  vice, 
are  the  effects  of  an  established  constitution,  and  follow  in 
the  way  of  natural  consequence.     Is  not  that  established 
constitution  itself,  the  effect  of  the  divine  decree?  And  are 
not  its  several  operations  as  much  the  appointment  of  its  Al- 
mighty framer,  as  if  they  had  individually  flowed  from  his 
immediate  direction  ?    But  besides,  what  reason  have  we  to 
suppose  that  God's  treatment  of  us  in  a  future  state,  will 
not  be  of  the  same  nature  as  we  find  it  in  this ;  according 
to  established  rules,  and  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence? 
Many  circnmstances  might  be  urged  on  the  contrary,  to 
evince  the  likelihood  that  it  will.     But  this  is  not  necessary 
to  our  present  purpose.     It  is  sufficient,  that  the  deist  cannot 
prove  that  it  wUl  not.     Our  experience  of  the  present  stat^ 
of  tUngs  evinces,  that  indemnity  is  not  the  consequence  of 
repentance  here :   can  he  adduce  a  counter-experience  to 
show,  that  it  will  hereafter  ?  The  justice  and  goodness  of 


Qod  are  not  then  necessarily  concerned,  in  virtue  of  tbe  sin* 
ner's  repentance,  to  remove  all  evil  consequent  upon  8in  in 
the  next  life,  or  else  the  arrangement  of  events  in  this,  has 
not  been  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and  goodness. 
If  the  deist  admits  the  latter,  what  becomes  of  his  natural  re» 
ligion  ? 

Now  let  us  inquire,  whether  the  conclusions  of  Abstract 
reasoning  will  coincide  with  the  deductions  of  experience. 
If  obedience  be  at  all  times*our  duty,  in  what  way  can  pre- 
sent repentance  release  us  from  the  punishment  of  former 
transgressions  ?((!)  Can  repentance  annihilate  what  is  past  ? 
Or,  can  we  do  more  by  present  obedience,  than  acquit  our- 
selves of  present  obligation  ?  Or,  does  the  contrition  we 
experience,  added  to  the  positive  duties  we  discharge,  con^ 
stitttte  a  surplusage  of  merit,  which  may  be  transferred  to 
the  reduction  of  our  former  demerit  ?  And  is  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  philosopher,  who  is  too  enlightened  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, to  be  built,  after  all,  upon  the  absurdities  of  superero- 
gation ?  '<  We  may  as  well  affirm,"  says  a  learned  Divine, 
**  that  our  former  obedience  atones  for  our  presept  sins,  as 
that  our  present  obedience  makes  amends  for  antecedent 
transgressions."  And  it  is  surely  with  a  peculiar  ill  grace, 
that  this  sufficiency  of  repentance  is  urged  by  those,  who 
deny  the  possible  efficacy  of  Christ's  mediation  ;  since  the 
ground  on  which  they  deny  the  latter,  equally  serves  for  the 
rejection  of  the  former:  the  necessary  connexion  between 
the  merits  of  one  being,  and  the  acquittal  of  another,  not 
being  less  conceivable,  than  that  which  is  conceived  to  sub- 
sist between  obedience  at  one  time,  and  the  forgiveness  of 
disobedience  at  another. 

Since  then,  upon  the  whole,  experience  (as  (sr  as  it  ex* 
tends)  goes  to  prove  the  natural  inefficacy  of  repentance  to 
remove  the  effects  of  past  transgressions;  and  the  abstract 
reason  of  the  thing,  can  furnish  no  link,  whereby  to  connect 
present  obedience  with  forgiveness  of  former  sins:  it  follows, 
that  however  the  contemplation  of  Ood's  infinite  goodness 
and  love,  might  excite  some  faint  hope,  that  mercy  would  be 
extended  to  the  sincerely  penitent;  the  animating  certainty 
of  this  momentous  truth,  without  which  the  religious  sense 
can  have  no  place,  can  be  derived  from  the  express  tommu-^ 
nication  of  the  Deity  alone,  (e) 

But  it  is  yet  urged  by  those,  who  would  measure  the  pro- 
ceedings of  divine  wisdom  by  the  standard  of  their  own  rea« 
«on;  that,  admitting  the  necessity  of  a  Revelation  on  this 

(//)  See  Vo,  IV.       (0  See  Vo.  V . 


•lAject,  H  Imi  been  raflEicient  for  the  Deity  to  bave  made 
known  to  man  his  benevolent  intention;  and  that  the  circuit^ 
ous  apparatus  of  the  scheme  of  redemption  must  have  been 
superfluous,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  world  frpm  the 
terrors  and  dominion  of  sin;  when  this  might  have  been  ef- 
fected in  a  way  infinitely  more  simple  and  intelligible,  and 
better  calculated  to  excite  our  gratitude  and  love,  merely  by 
proclaiming  to  mankind  a  free  pai^don,  and  perfect  indemnity, 
on  condition  of « repentance  and  ameudment* 

To  the  disputer,  who  would  thus  prescribe  to  God  the 
mode  by  which  he  may  best  conduct  his  creatures  to  happi* 
ness,  we  might  as  before  reply,  by  the  application  of  his  own 
argument  to  the  course  of  ordinary  events:  and  we  might 
demand  of  him  to  inform  us,  wherefore  the  Deity  should  have 
left  the  sustenance  of  life,  depending  on  the  tedious  process 
of  human  labour  and  contrivance,  in  rearing  from  a  small  seed, 
and  conducting  to  the  perfection  fitting  it  for  the  use  of  man, 
the  necessary  article  of  nourishment;  when  the  end  might 
have  been  at  once  accomplished  by  its  instantaneous  produc- 
tion. And  will  he  contend  that  bread  has  not  been  ordained 
for  the  support  of  man ;  because  that,  instead  of  the  present 
circuitous  mode  of  its  production,  it  might  have  been  rained 
down  from  heaven,  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness?  On 
grounds  such  as  these,  the  philosopher  (as  he  wishes  to  be 
called)  may  be  safely  allowed  to  object  to  the  notion  of  for- 
giveness by  a  Mediator. 

With  respect  to  every  such  objection  as  this,  it  may  be 
well,  once  for  all,  to  make  this  general  observation.  We  £nd, 
from  the  whole  course  of  nature,  that  God  governs  the  world, 
not  by  independent  acts,  but  by  connected  system.  The 
instruments  which  he  employs  in  the  ordinary  works  of  his 
Providence,  are  not  physically  necessary  to  his  operations* 
He  might  have  acted  without  them,  if  he  pleased.  '*  He 
might,  for  instance,  have  created  all  men,  without  the  inters 
vention  of  parents:  but  where  then  had  been  the  beneficial 
connexion  between  parents  and  children;  and  the  numerous 
advantiu^es  resulting  to  human  society  from  such  connexion?" 
The  difficulty  lies  here:  the  uses  arising  from  the  connexions 
of  God's  acts  may  be  various;  and  such  are  the  pregnancies 
of  his  works,  that  a  single  (ict  mviy  answer  a  prodigious  va- 
riety of  purposes.  Of  these  several  purposes  we  are,  for 
the  most  part,  ignorant:  and  from  this  ignorance  are  derived 
most  of  our  weak  objections  against  the  ways  of  his  Provi- 
dence; whilst  we  foolishly  presume,  that,  like  human  agents, 
he  has  but  one  end  in  view.  (/) 

(/)  S«e  No.  VI, 
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This  observation  ire  shall  fiad  of  material  vie  in  onr  exa- 
BftinatioQ  of  the  remaining  arguments  adduced  by  the  deist 
on  the  present  subject.  And  there  is  none  to  which  it  more 
forcibly  applies  than  to  that  by  which  he  endeavours  to  m^ve 
the  notion  of  a  Mediator  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  dipine 
imimtiability.  It  is  either,  he  affirms,  {g)  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  God  to  grant  salvation  on  repentance,  and  then  he  wUi 
grant  it  without  a  Mediator:  or  it  is  not  agreeable  to  ius  will, 
and  then  a  Mediator  can  be  of  no  avail,  unless  we  admit  the 
mutability  of  the  divine  decrees. 

But  the  objector  is  not,  perfaBps,mware  how  far  this  reason- 
ing will  extend.  Let  us  try  it  in  the  case  of  prayer.  All 
such  things  as  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  must  be  nc* 
complished,  whether  we  pray  or  not;  and  therefore  our  pray* 
ers  are  useless,  unless  they  be  supposed  to  have  a  power  of 
altering  his  will.  And  indeed,  with  equal  conclusiveness  it 
Blight  be  proved  that  repentance  itself  must  be  unnecessary. 
For  if  it  be  fit  that  our  sins  should  be  forgiven,  God  will  for- 
give us  without  repentance:  and  if  it  be  unfit,  repentance  can 
be  of  no  avail,  (h) 

The  error  in  all  these  conclusions  is  the  same.  It  consists 
in  mistaking  a  conditional  for  an  absolute  decree;  and  in  sup* 
posing  God  to  ordain  an  end  unalterably,  without  any  concern 
as  to  the  intermediate  steps,  whereby  that  end  is  to  he  ac- 
complished. Whereas  the  manner  is  sometimes  as  necessary 
as  the  act  proposed:  so  that  if  not  done  in  that  particular 
way,  it  would  not  have  been  done  at  all.  Of  this  observation, 
abundant  illustration  may  be  derived,  as  well  from  natural  as 
from  revealed  religion.  **  Thus  we  know  from  natural  reli- 
gion, that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  the  distresses 
of  mankind  should  be  relieved:  and  yet  we  see  the  destitute, 
from  a  wise  constitution  of  Providence,  left  to  the  precarious 
benevolence  of  their  fellow-men;  and  if  not  relieved  by  them^ 
they  are  not  relieved  at  all.  In  like  manner,  in  Revelation, 
in  the  case  of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  we  find  that  God  was  will- 
ing he  should  be  healed  of  his  leprosy;  but  yet  he  was  not 
willing  that  it  should  be  done,  except  in  one  partictdar  man* 
ft€r.  Abana  and  Pharpar  were  as  famous  as  any  of  the  rivers 
of  Israel.  Could  he  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean?  Cer- 
tainly he  mq^ht,  if  the  design  of  God  bad  been  no  more  than 
to  heal  him.  Or  it  might  have  been  done  without  any  wash- 
ing at  all.  But  the  healing  was  not  the  only  design  of  God, 
nor  the  most  important.  The  manner  of  the  cure  was  of 
more  consequence  in  the  moral  design  gf  God,  than  the  ctire 
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itself:  the  eSbct  being  produced,  for  the  sake  of  manifeiting 
to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  great  power  of  the  God 
^  of  Israel,  by  which  the  cure  was  performed."  And  In  like 
'  manner,  though  God  willed  that  the  penitent  sinner  should 
receive  forgiveness;  we  may  see  good  reason  why,  agreeably 
to  his  usual  proceeding,  he  might  will  it  to  be  granted  in  one 
particular  manner  only,  through  the  intervention  of  a  Media** 
tor.  (i) 

Although  in  the  present  stage  of  the  subject,  in  which  we 
are  concerned  with  the  objections  of  the  deist,  the  argument 
should  be  confined  to  the  deductions  of  natural  reason;  yet 
I  have  added  this  instance  from  Revelation,  because,  strange 
to  say,  some  who  assume  the  name  of  Christians,  and  profess 
not  altogether  lo  discard  the  written  word  of  Revelation,, 
adopt  the  very  principle  which  we  have  just  examined.  For 
what  are  the  doctrines  of  that  description  of  Christians,  (fc) 
in  the  sister  kingdom,*  who  glory  in  having  brought  down 
the  high  things  of  God  to  the  level  of  man's  understanding? 
That  Christ  was  a  person  sent  into  the  world  to  promulgate 
the  will  of  God:  to  communicate  new  lights  on  the  subject  of 
religious  duties:  by  hb  Ufe  to  set  an  example  of  perfect  obe« 
dience:  by  his  death  to  manifest  his  sincerity:  and  by  hia 
resurrection  to  convince  us  of  the  great  truth  which  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  teach,  our  rising  again  to  future  life* 
This,  say  they,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity.  It 
furnishes  a  purer  moraBty,  and  a  more  operative  enforcement: 
its  morality  more  pure,  as  built  on  juster  notions  of  the  divine 
Dature:  and  its  enforcement  more  operative,  as  founded  on  a 
certainty  of  a  state  of  retribution,  {l) — And  is  then  Christi- 
anity nothing  but  a  new  and  more  formal  promulgation  of  the 
religion  of  nature?  Is  the  death  of  Christ  but  an  attestation 
of  his  truth?  And  are  we,  after  all,  left  to  our  own  merit  for 
acceptance;  and  obliged  to  trust  for  our  salvation  to  the  per- 
fection  of  our  obedience?  Then,  indeed,  has  the  great  Author 
of  our  religion  in  vain  submitted  to  the  agonies  of  the  cross ; 
if  after  having  given  to  mankind  a  law,  which  leaves  them 
less  excusable  in  their  transgressbns,  he  has  left  them  to  be 
judged  by  the  rigour  of  that  law,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  their 
own  personal  deserts. 

It  is  sud,  indeed,  that  as  by  this  new  dispensation,  the 
certainty  of  pardon  on  repentance  has  been  made  known, 
mankind  lias  been  informed  of  all  that  is  essential  in  the  doc- 
trine of  mediation.     But  granting  that  no  more  was  intended 

» 
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to  be  conveyed,  than  the  sufficiency  of  repentance;  yet  it 
remains  to  be  considered  in  what  nay  that  repentance  was 
likely  to  be  brought  about.     Was  the  bare  declaration  that 
God  would  forgive  the  repentant  sinner,  sufficient  to  ensure 
his  amendment?    Or  was  it  not  rather  calculated  to  render 
him   easy  under  guilt,  from  the  facility  of  reconciliation? 
What  was  there  to  alarm,  to  rouse  the  sinner  from  the  apathy 
of  habitual  transgression?    What  was  there  to  make  that  im* 
pression  which  the  nature  of  God's  moral  government  de- 
mands ?  Shall  we  say  that  the  grateful  sense  of  divine  mercy 
would  be  sufficient;  and  that  the  generous  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture, awakened  by  the  supreme  goodness,  would  have  secured 
our  obedience?  that  is,  shall  we  say,  that  the  love  of  virtue 
and  of  right  would  have  maintained  man  in  hia  allegiance? 
And  have  we  not  then  had  abundant  experience  of  what  man 
can  do,  when  left  to  his  own  exertions,  to  be  cured  of  such 
vain  and  idle  fancies?   What  is  the  history  of  man,  from  the 
creation  to  the  time  of  Christ,  but  a  continued  trial  of  his 
natural  strength?  And  what  has  been  the  moral  of  that  his- 
tory, but  that  man  is  strong,  only  as  he  feels  hhnself  weak? 
strong,  only  as  he  feels  that  his  nature  is  corrupt,  and  from  a 
consciousness  of  that  corruption,  is  led  to  place  his  whole 
reliance  upon  God?  What  is  the  description  which  the  apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles  has  left  us,  of  the  state  of  the  world,  at 
the  coming  of  our  Saviour? — being  filled  with  all  unrighie" 
otisnesSjfomicaiiony  wickedness^  covdousness^  malici<yu8fiess  ; 
full  of  envtfy  murder y  debate^  deceit ,  malignity;  whisperers^ 
backbiter Sy  haters  ofChdy  despiteful^  proud^  boasters^  inven- 
tors of  evil  things^  disobedient  to  parents^  without  under-- 
standings  covenant  breakers^  without  natural  affectioit,  im- 
placable^  unmerciful — whoy  knowing  the  judgment  of  Ood^ 
that  they  which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  deathj  not 
only  do  the  same^  biU  have  plecLsure  in  them  that  do  them,"^ 

Here  were  the  fruits  of  that  natural  goodness  of  the  human 
heart,  which  is  the  favourite  theme  and  fundetmental  principle 
with  that  class  of  Christians,  with  whom  we  are  at  present 
concerned.  And  have  we  not  then  had  full  experiment  of  our 
natural  powers?  (m)  And  shall  we  yet  have  the  madness  to 
jQy  back  to  our  own  sufficiency,  and  our  own  merits,  and  to 
turn  away  from  that  gracious  support,  which  is  offered  to  ua 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ?  No:  lost  as  men  were,  at 
the  time  Christ  appeared,  to  all  sense  of  true  religion:  lost 
as  they  must  be  to  it,  at  all  times,  when  left  to  a  proud  con- 

*  See  Rom.  i.  29, 30, 31,  S3, 
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Bdenc^  in  their  Cfwn  Bufficiency:  nothing  short  of  a  strong 
and  salutary  terror  could  awaken  them  to  virtue.  Without 
some  striking  expression  of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin,  which 
might  work  powerfully  on  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  what 
could  prove  a  sufficient  counteraction  to  the  violent  impulse 
of  natural  passidns  ?  what,  to  the  entailed  depravation,  which 
the  history  of  man,  no  less  than  the  voice  of  Revelation, 
pronounces  to  have  infected  the  whole  human  race  ?  Besides, 
without  a  full  and  adequate  sense  of  guilt,  the  very  notion  of 
forgiveness,  as  it  relates  to  us,  is  unintelligible.  We  can 
have  no  idea  of  forgiveness,  unless  conscious  of  something  to 
.be  forgiven.  Ignorant  of  our  forgiveness,  we  remain  ignorant 
of  that  goodness  which  confers  it.  And  thus,  without  some 
proof  of  God's  hatred  for  sin,  we  remain  unacquainted  with 
the  greatness  of  his  love. 

The  simple  promulgation  then,  of  forgiveness  on  repent- 
ance, could  not  answer  the  purpose.  Merely  to  know  the 
eondition,  could  avail  nothing.  An  inducement  of  sufficient 
force  to  ensure  liA  fulfilvieni  was  essential.  The  system  of 
sufficiency  had  been  fully  tried,  to  satisfy  mankind  of  its  fol- 
ly. It  was  now  time  to  introduce  a  new  system,  the  system 
of  humiliiy.  And  for  this  purpose,  what  expedient  could 
have  been  devised  more  suitable  than  that  which  has  been 
^adopted? — the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Bod  for  the  sins  oif 
toen :  proclaitaiing  to  the  world,  by  the  greatness  of  the  ran^ 
fiom,  the  immensity  of  the  guilt  :(3i)  and  thence,  at  thesam^ 
time  evincing,  in  the  most  fearful  manner,  God's  utter  abhor- 
rence of  sin,  in  requiring  such  expiation ;  and  the  infinity  of 
his  love,  in  appointing  it. 

To  this  expedient  for  man's  salvation,  though  it  be  the 
clear  and  express  language  of  Scripture,  I  have  as  yet  sought 
no  support  from  the  authority  of  Scripture  (tself.  Having 
hitherto  had  to  contend  with  the  deist,  who  deities  all  Reve- 
lation ;  and  the  pretended  Christian,  who  rationalizing  away 
its  substance,  finds  it  a  mere  moral  system,  and  jczn  discover 
io  it  no  trace  of  a  Redeemer :  to  urge  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  as  to  the  particular  nature  of  redeihption,  would 
be  to  no  purpose.  Its  authority  disclaimed  by  the  one,  and 
evaded  by  the  other,  each  becomes  unassailable  on  any  groumi, 
bat  that  which  he  ham  chosen  for  himself,  the  ground  of  ge* 
neral  reason. 

But,  we  come  now  to  consider  the  objections  of  a  class  of 
Christians  who,  as  they  profess  to  derive  their  argument!) 
from  the  language  and  meaning  of  (o)  Scriptiu'e,  will  enable 
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U8  to  try  the  subject  of  our  discussion  by  the  only  true 
standard,  the  word  of  Revelation.    And  indeed,  it  were  most 
sincerely  to  be  wished^  that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  were 
at  all  times  collected  purely  from  the  Scripture  itself:  and 
that  preconceived  notions  and  arbitrary  theories  were  not 
first  to  be  formed,  and  then  the  Scripture  pressed  into  the 
service  of  each  fanciful  dogma.     If  God  has  vouchsafed  a 
Revelation,  has  he  not  thereby  imposed  a  duty  of  submitting 
our  understandings  to  its  perfect  wisdom?  Shall  weak, .short- 
sighted man  preisume  to  say,   '^  If  I  find  the  discoveries  of 
Revelation  correspond  to  my  notions  of  what  is  right  and 
fit,  1  will  admit  them :  but  if  they  do  not,  I  am  sure  they 
cannot  be  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture :  and  I  am  sure  of 
it,  on  this  principle,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  cannot  disagree 
with  itself?"     That  is,  to  express  it  truly,  that  the  wisdom  of 
God  cannot  but  agree  with  what  this  judge  of  the  actions  of 
the  Almighty  deems  it  wise  for  him  to  do.     The  language 
of  Scripture  must  then,  by  every  possible  refinement,  be  made 
to  surrender  its  fair  and  natural  meaning,  to  this  predeter- 
mination of  its  necessary  import.     But  the  word  of  revela- 
tion being  thus  pared  down  to  the  puny  dimensions  of  human 
reason,  how  differs  the  Christian  from  the  deist  ?  The  only  dif- 
ference is  this :  that  whilst  the  one  denies  that  God  hath  given 
us  a  Revelation ;  the  other,  compelled  by  evidence  to  receive 
it,  endeavours  to  render  it  of  no  effect.     But  in  both  there 
is  the  same  seif-sufSciency,  the  same  pride  of  understanding, 
that  would  erect  itself  on  the  ground  of  human  reason,  and 
that  disdains  to  accept  the  divine  favour  on  any  conditions 
but  its  own.     In  both,  in  short,  the  very  characteristic  of  a 
Christian  spirit  is  wanting^— Humility.     For  in  what  con- 
sists the  entire  of  Christianity,  but  in  this ;  that  feeling  an 
utter  incapacity  to  work  out  our  own  salvation,  we  submit  our 
whole-selves,  our  hearts,  and  our  understandings,  to  the  divine 
disposal;  and  relying  on  God's  gracious  assistance,  ensured 
to  our  honest  endeavours  to  obtain  it,  through  the  mediation 
of  Christ  Jesus,,  we  look  up  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  for 
safety  ?   Nay,  what  is  the  very  notion  of  religion,  but  this 
humble  reliance  upon  God  ?    Take  this  away,  and  we  become 
a  race  of  independent  beings,  claiming  as  a  debt  the  reward 
of  our  good  works  ;(p)  a  sort  of  contracting  party  with  the 
Almighty,  contributing  nought  to  his  glory,  but  anxious  to 
maintain  our  own  independence,  and  our  own  rights.     And 
is  it  not  to  subdue  this  rebellious  spirit,  which  is  necessarily 
at  war  with  virtue  and  with  God,  that  Christianity  has  beea 

(p)  See  No.  XV.    , 
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mtroduced  ?  Does  not  eyerj  page  of  revelation)  peremptorily 
pronounce  this ;  and  yet  shall  we  exercise  this  spirit^  even 
upon  Christianity  itself?  Assuredly  if  we  do ;  if^  on  the  con- 
trary, our  pride  of  understanding,  and  self-sufficiency  of  rea- 
son, are  not  made  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  awfully 
mysterious  truths  of  revelation ;  if  we  do  not  bring  down  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  our  nature,  to  confess  that  the  wisdom  of 
man  is  but  foolishness  with  Ood  ;  we  may  bear  the  name  of 
Christians,  but  we  want  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

These  observations,  though  they  apply  in  their  full  extent, 
only  to  those  who  reduce  Christianity  to  a  system  purely 
rational ;  yet  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  applicable  to  the  de- 
scription of  Christians,  whose  notion  of  redemption  we  now 
come  to  consider.  For  what  but  a  preconceived  theory,  to 
which  scripture  had  been  compelled  to  yield  its  obvious  and 
genuine  signification,  could  ever  have  led  to  the  opinion,  that 
in  the  death  of  Christ  there  was  no  expiation  for  sin  ;  that 
the  word  sacrifice  has  been  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  merely  in  a  figurative  sense ;  and  that  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  redemption  amounts  but  to  this,  **  that  God, 
willing  to  pardon  repentant  sinners,  and  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  do  it,  only  m  that  way,  which  would  best  promote 
the  cause  of  virtue,  appointed  that  Jesus  Christ  should  come 
into  the  worid ;  and  that  /i€,  having  taught  the  pure  doctrineg 
of  the  gospel;  having  passed  a  life  of  exemplary  virtue  $ 
having  endured  many  sufferings,  and  finally  death  itself,  to 
prove  his  truth,  and  perfect  his  obedience;  and  having 
risen  i^ain,  to  manifest  the  certainty  of  a  future  state ;  has 
not  only,  by  his  example,  proposed  to  mankind  a  pattern  for 
imitation ;  but  has,  by  the  merits  of  his  obedience,  obtained, 
through  his  intercession,  as  a  reward,  a  kingdom  or  govern- 
ment over  the  world,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  bestow  par'> 
don  an4  final  happiness,  upon  all  who  will  accept  them  on  the 
terms  of  sincere  repentance/' (^)  That  is,  in  other  words, 
we  receive  salvation  through  a  Mediator :  the  mediation  con- 
ducted through  intercession :  and  that  intercession  success- 
ful in  recompense  of  the  meritorious  obedience  of  our  Re- 
deemer. 

Here,  indeed,  we  find  the  notion  of  redemption  admitted : 
but  in  setting  up,  for  this  purpose,  the  doctrine  of  picre  inter- 
cession,  in  opposition  to  that  of  atonement^  we  shall  perhaps 
discover,  when  properly  examined,  some  smaU  tincture  of 
that  mode  of  reasoning,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  led  the 
modem  Socinian  to  contend  against  the  idea  of  redemption 
at  large ;  and  the  deistj  against  that  of  revelation  itself. 

{g)  See  No.  XVt 


Fof  the  preseat,  bt  us  confine  our  attoBtkm  to  the  obyct- 
Hans  wbich  the  patroiiB  of  this  new  aystem  hriog  against  the 
principle  of  atonement,  aa  set  forth  in  the  doctrines  of  that . 
church  to  which  we  more  immediately  belong.  As  for  those 
which  are  founded  in  views  of  geuer^  reason,  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  us,  that  there  is  not  any,  which  can  be  al». 
leged  against  the  latter,  that  may  not  be  urged,  with  equal, 
ibrce,  against  the  former :  not  a  single  difficulty  with  which 
it  is  attempted  to  encumber  the  one,  that  does  not  equaiUy 
embarrass  the  other.  This  having  been  evinced,  we  shall 
then  see  how  little  reason  there  was  for  relinquishing  the  plain 
and  natural  meaning  of  scripture  ;  and  for  opening  the  door 
to  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  in  which  it  is  bnt  too  much 
the  fashion  to  indulge  at  the  present  day,  and  which  if  per- 
severed in,  must  render  the  word  of  Ood  a  nullity. 

The  first,  and  most  important  of  the  objections  we  have 
now  to  consider,  is  that  which  represents  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  as  founded  on  the  divine  iinpiacahiiily-— inas- 
much as  it  supposes,  that  to  appease  the  rigid  justice  of  Ood, 
it  was  requisite  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted;  and 
that  consequently  the  sinner  could  not  by  any  means  hava 
been  released,  had  not  Christ  suffered  in  hu  stead.(r^ 
Were  this  a  faithful  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  atonementp 
thene  had  indeed  been  just  ground  for  the  objection*  But 
that  this  is  not  the  (air  representation  of  candid  truth,  let 
the  objector  feel,  by  the  application  of  the  same  moda  of 
reasoning,  to  the  system  which  he  upholds*  If  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  forgiveness  of  man,  that  Christ  should  suffer ;. 
and  through  the  merits  of  his  obedience,  and  as  the  fruit  of 
bis  intercession,  obtain  the  power  of  granting  that  forgive- 
ness ;  does  it  not  follow,  that  had  not  Christ  thus  suffered 
and  interceded,  we  could  not  have  been  forgiven  ?  And  has 
he  not  then,  as  it  were,  taken  us  out  of  the  hands  of  a  sever^ 
and  strict  judge  ;  and  is  it  not  to  him  alone  that  we  owe  our 
pardon  ?  Here  the  argument  is  exactly  parallel,  and  the  ob^ 
jection  of  implacability  equally  applies*  Now  what  is  the  aa-^ 
swer?  <<  That  although  it  is  through  the  merits  and  interoeaaiow 
of  Christ  that  we  are  forgiven ;  yet  these  were  not  the  procure 
ing  cauge^  but  the  tneansy  by  which  Ood  originally  disposed 
to  forgive,  thought  it  right  to  bestow  his  pardon."  Let 
then  the  word  ifUerctasion  be  changed  for  sacrifice^  aad  see 
whether  the  answer  be  not  equally  conclusive. 

The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  never  deemed  by  any  who 
did  not  wish  to  calumniate  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  to  have 

(r)  See  No.  XVn. 
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miufe  God  plaenbl^t  hut  merely  viewed  as  the  muMB  ap« 
pointed  by  divide  wisdom,  by  which  to  bestow  forgiveDess*. 
And  agreeably  to  this,  do  we  not  find  this  saciifice  every 
where  spoken  of^  as  ordained  by  God  himself? — Ood  so 
hved  the  wgrld,  that  h$  gave  his  only  b^otten  8o»f  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  fcim,  shoiUd  not  perish^  btU  haveev^ 
lasting  life* — and  herein  is  love^  not  that  we  loved  Gody  b%d 
that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sinsf^^^^Jid  again  we  are  told,  that  we  are  redeemed  witk 
the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish, 
tmd  without  spot — who  verily  was  foreordained  btfore  th& 
foundation  of  the  worldX — 9Jui  again,  that  Christ  is  f/«# 
hawb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.^  Since 
thoo,  the  notion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
contained  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  stands  precisely  oa 
the  same  foundation  with  that  of  pure  intercession — ^merely 
as  the  means  whereby  God  has  thought  fit  to  grant  his  fa* 
your  and  gracious  aid  to  repentant  sinners,  and  to  fulfil  that 
oierciful  intention,  which  he  had  at  all  times  entertained  ten 
wards  his  fallen  creatures :  and  since  by  the  same  sort  of  re-« 
Breaentation,  the  chajrge  of  implacability  in  the  Divine  Being, 
IS  as  applicable  to  the  one  scheme  as  to  the  other ;  that  isi 
aince  it  is  a  calumny  most  foully  cast  upon  both :  we  may  es- 
timate with  what  candour  this  has  been  made  by  those  who 
hold  the  one  doctrine  the  fundamental  ground  of  their  ob^ 
jections  against  the  other.  For,  on  the  ground  of  the  ex* 
pression  of  God's  unbounded  love  to  his  creatures  every 
where  through  Scripture,  and  of  his  several  declarations  that 
he  forgave  ^m  freely^  it  is,  that  they  principally  contend, 
that  the  notion  of  expiation  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  cannot 
be  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  («) 

But  still  it  is  demanded,  <'  in  what  way  can  the  death  of 
Christ,  considered  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  be  conceived  to 
operate  to  the  remission  of  sins,  unless  by  the  anpeasing  a 
Being,  who  otherwise  would  not  have  forgiven  us  V — ^To  this 
the  answer  of  the  Christian  is,  *^  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  cour 
cem  me  to  know  in  what  manner  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  con- 
nected with  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  it  is  enough,  that  this  is 
decfaured  by  Ood  to  be  the  medium  through  which  my  salva* 
tion  is  efiected.  I  pretend  not  to  dive  into  the  counsels  of 
the  Almighty.  I  submit  to  his  wisdom  :  and  I  will  not  reject 
his  grace,  because  his  mode  of  vouchsafing  it  is  not  within 
my  comprehension."    But  now  let  us  try  the  doctrine  of  pure 

»  icibu  iu.  IS.    t  1  John  ir.  10..  it  Pet.  L 18. 19,  20.    $  Rer.  xiti.  8. 
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httercenuon  by  thin  flune  objecfion.  It  hu  been  adced,  boir 
can  the  suBieringa  of  one  Being  be  conceived  to  hare  &njr 
connexion  with  the  forgiveneea  of  another.  Let  us  likewise 
inquire,  bow  the  meritorious  obedience  of  one  Being,  can  be 
conceived  to  have  »vj  connexion  with  the  pardon  of  the 
transgress  ions  of  another  :(f)  or  whether  the  prayers  of  a 
righteous  Being  in  behaJf  of  a  wicked  person,  can  be  ima- 
gined to  have  more  weight  in  obtaining  forgiveness  for  the 
transgressor,  than  the  same  supplication,  seconded  by  the  of- 
fering up  of  life  itself,  to  procure  that  forgiveness  ?  The  fact 
is,  the  want  of  discoverable  connexion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either.  Neither  the  sacrifice  nor  the  interceseion  has,  «s  far 
as  we  can  comprehend,  any  ifficacy  whatever.  All  thft  we 
know,  or.  can  know  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  is,  that  it  has 
been  appointed  as  the  means,  by  which  God  has  determined 
to  act  with  respect  to  man.  So  that  to  object  to  the  one,  be- 
cause the  mode  of  operation  is  unknown,  is  not  onlj  giving  np 
the  other,  but  the  very  notion  of  a  Mediator;  and  if  followed 
on,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  pure  deism,  and  perhaps  may  not 
atop  even  there. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  to  what  the  general  objections  again"' 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  amount.  The  charges  of  divtne 
implacability,  and  of  inefficacioue  mtans,  we  have  found  to 
bear  with  as  little  force  against  this,  as  against  the  doctrine 
which  is  attempted  to  be  substituted  in  its  room-  -^ 

We  come  now  to  the  objections  which  are  drawn fjf*'"* ..^1^ 
immediate  language  of  scripture,  in  those  passages  m  ^^ 

the  nature  of  our  redemption  is  described.     ^""^  *'^'-b  re- 
asserted, that  it  is  no  where  said  in  scripture,  that  G****  Lbere 
conciled  to  «8  by  Christ's  death,  but  that  we  are  f  ^^^lection, 
said  to  be  reconciled  to  God.{v)      Now,    in  this   ^f^^j^  we 
which  clearly  lays  the  whole  stress  upon  o»(r  '*'*^|:-*  h  i»  *** 
discover  the  secret  spring  of  this  entire  syatero.  """^    ^^^x  re- 
up  in  opposition  to  the  scheme  of  atonement;  wc  "    .,»j  which 
luctance  to  part  with  the  proud  feeling  of    merit,  ^^'fj|,figt  ia 
the  principle  of   redemption  by  the  sacrifice  o'    .  ,  ^iffer- 
openlyatwar:  and  consequently  we  see  tlie  essen  ^^j  coO" 
enee  there  is  between  the  two  doctrines  at   present  *'   pirating 
cessity  there    exists   ***■"„,*     to   >*' 
narks  of  distinction.       .,   very  ^'^ 
that    has  been      made,    «   ^   J^^  i" 
e  have  the  meaning  of  "'^^  _  that 
edbynole«e  an  authority  »"        (,„,, 
-//  than  bring-  thy  srijt  to  "«      j^f 
Aif  tky  brother    hath  aught  *»g 
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ikety  leave  there  thy  gift  btfore  the  altar ^  and  go  thy  way^^ 
Jirst  be  reconcile^  to  thy  brothety  and  then  come  and  offer 
thy  gift**     Now,  from  this  plain  instance,  in  which  the  per- 
son offending  is  expressly  described,  as  the  party  to  be  recon^ 
died  to  him  who  had  been  offended^  by  agreeing  to  his  terms 
of  accommodation,  and  thereby  making  his  peace  with  him ; 
it  manifestly  appears,  in  what  sense  this  expression  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.     The  ve- 
ry words  then  produced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there 
.was  no  displeasure  on  the  part  of  God,  which  it  was  necessary 
by  some  means  to  avert,  prove  the  direct  contrary :  and  our 
being  reconciled  to  Ood^  evidently  does  not  mean,  our  giving 
up  our  sins,  and  thereby  laying  aside  oifr  enmity  (w)  to  Ood^ 
(in  which  sense  the  objection  supposes  it  to  be  taken)  but  the 
turning  away  his  displeasure,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  re^ 
gain  his  favour.      And  indeed  it  were  strange,  had  it  not 
meant  this.     What !  are  we  to  suppose  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tian, like  the  deity  of  the  Epicurean,  to  look  on  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  the  actions  of  this  life,  and  not  to  be  offended  at 
the  sinner  ?  The  displeasure  of  God,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
is  not  like  man's  displeasure,  a  resentment  or  passion,  but  a 
judicial  disapprobation :  which  if  we  abstract  from  our  notion 
of  God,  we  must  cease  to  view  him  as  the  moral  governor  of 
the  world.     And  it  is  from  the  want  of  this  distinction,  which 
is  so  highly  necessary ;  and  the  consequent  fear  of  degrading 
the  Deity,  by  attributing  to  him  what  might  appear  to  be  the 
weakness  of  passion ;  that  they,  who  trust  to  reason  more 
than  to  scripture,  have  been  withheld  from  admitting  any 
principle  that  implied  displeasure  on  the  part  of  God.     Had 
they  attended  but  a  little  to  the  plain  language  of  scripture, 
they  might  have  rectified  their  mistake.     They  would  there 
liave  found  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  disobedient,  spoken 
of  in  almost  every  page,  (x)     They  would  have  found  also  a 
case  which  is  exactly  in  point  to  the  main  argument  before  us ; 
in  which  there  is  described,  not  only  the  wrath  of  God,  but 
the  turning  away  of  his  displeasure  by  the  mode  of  sacrifice. 
The  case  is  that  of  the  three  friends  of  Job, — in  which  God 
expressly  says,  that  his  wraih  is  kindled  against  the  friends 
of  Joby  because  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  the  thing  thai 
^as  right, "f  and  at  the  same  time  directs  them  to  offer  up  a 
Bacrifice,  as  the  way  of  averting  his  anger,  (y). 

Bat  then  it  is  urged,  that  God  is  every  where  spoken  of  at 
*  r®'"?  of  infinite  love.  True  ;  and  the  whole  difficulty 
•wses  ff^0  building  on  partial  texts.     When  men  perpetually 

,  .  •  Mat.  ▼.  23,  34.        t  Job  xlii.  7. 
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talk  of  Ood'g  justice,  as  being  necessarily  modified  by  his 
goodnes8,(5)  they  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  no  less  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  and  of  reason,  that  his  goodness  should 
be-  modified  by  his  Justice.  Our  error  on  this  subject  pro- 
ceeds from  our  own  narrow  views,  which  compel  us  to  consi- 
der the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  so  many  distinct 
qualities,  when  we  should  conceive  of  them  as  inseparably 
blended  together ;  and  his  whole  nature  as  one  great  impulse 
to  what  is  best. 

As  to  God*s  displeasure  against  sinners,  there  can  be  then 
upon  the  whole  no  reasonable  ground  of  doubt.  And  against 
the  doctrine  of  atonement,  no  difficulty  can  arise  from  the 
scripture  phrase  of  men  being  reconciled  to  Qod:  since,  as 
we  nave  seen,  that  directly  implies  the  turning  away  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Qod,  so  as  to  be  again  restored  to  his  favour  and 
protection. 

But,  though  all  this  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  will 
not  shut  their  eyes  against  reason  and  scripture ;  yet  still  it 
is  contended,  that  the  death  of  Christ  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  propitiatory  sai^rifice.  Now,  when  we  find  him  described 
as  the  Lamb  {a)  of  Uodj  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  ;'^  when  we  are  told,  that  Christ  hath  given  himself 
for  uSy  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  ;t  and  that  he 
needed  not^  like  the  high-priests  under  the  Ian;,  to  offer  up 
sacrifice  daily^  first  for  his  own  sins^  and  then  for  the  peo- 
ple's; for  that  this  he  did  once^  when  he  offered  up  himself;^ 
when  ne  is  expressly  asserted  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins  ,*$  and  God  is  said  to  have  loved  uSy  and  to  have  sent 
his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  {b)for  our  sins;\\  when  Isaiah 
^  describes  his  soul  as  made  an  offering  for  sin  ;(c)  when  it 
is  said  that  God  spared  not  his  own  Son^  but  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all;^*  and  that  by  him  we  have  received  the  (d) 
atonement  ;tt  "vrhen  these,  and  many  other  such  passages  are 
to  be  found ;  when  every  expression  referring  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  evidently  indicates  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  of 
atonement  and  propitiation ;  when  this  sacrifice  is  particularly 
represented,  as  oi  the  nature  of  a  sin-offering ;  which  w» 
m  species  of  (e)  sacrifice  ^^  prescribed  to  be  offered  upon  the 
commission  of  an  offence,  after  which  the  offending  person 
was  comiidered  as  if  he  had  never  sinned  :'*  it  may  well  ap- 
pear surprising  on  what  ground  it  can  be  questioned,  that  the 

(«)  See  Wo.'iXTV.     (a)  See  No.  XXV.      {b)  See  No.  XXVI. 
(c)  See  No.  XXVII.    {d)  See  No.  XXVDI.    (e)  See  No.  XXIX. 
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ielith  of  Christ  is  pronamiced  in  scripture  to  have  been  a  gat 
crifice  of  atonement  and  expiation  for  the  sina  of  men. 

It  is  asserted)  thai  the  several  passages  which  Beem  to 
speak  tbi»langi]agey  contain  nothing  more  than  Jiguraiivu  al* 
hisions :  that  all  that  is  intended  is,  that  Christ  laid  down 
his  life  /or,  that  is,  on  account  qJT  mankind :(/)  and  that 
there  being  circumstances  of  resemblance  between  this  event 
and  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  terms  were  borrowed  from  the 
latter,  to  express  the  former  in  a  manner  more  Urelj  and 
impressive.  And  aa  a  proof  that  the  application  of  these 
terms  is  but  (g)  figurative,  it  is  €ontended,(&)  1st.  That  the 
death  of  Christ  did  not  correspond  lUerally  and  exactly,  to 
the  ceremonies  o(  the  Mosaic  sacrifice:  2dlj.  That  being 
in  different  places  compared  to  different  kinds  of  sacrifices^ 
to  all  of  which  it  conid  not  possibly  correspond,  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  exactly  of  the  nature  of  any :  and  lastly,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  sacrifice  of  propiiiaHon  or  ex- 
piaiion  cf  9in  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  at  all;  this 
lu>tion  having  been  entirely  of  Heathen  origin,  (i) 

As  to  the  two  first  arguments,  they  deserve  bat  little  con** 
Sfderatton.  The  want  of  an  exact  similitude  to  the  precise 
form  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice,  is  but  a  slender  objection.  It 
might  as  well  be  said,  that  because  Christ  was  not  of  the  ape* 
cies  of  animal,  which  had  usually  been  offered  up ;  or  because 
he  was  not  slain  in  the  same  manner ;  or  because  he  was  not 
offered  by  the  high-priest, .  there  could  have  been  no  sacri** 
fice«(fc)  But  this  is  manifest  trifling.  If  the  formal  notion 
of  a  sacrifioe  for  sin,  that  is,  a  life  offered  up  in  expiation,  be 
adhered  to,  nothing  more  can  be  required  to  constitute  it  a 
sacrifice,  except  by  those  who  mean  to  cavil,  not  to  discover 
truth. 

Again,  as  to  the  second  argument,  which  from  the  compari<» 
fiHm  of  Christ's  death,  to  the  differml  kinds  of  sacrifices, 
would  infer  that  it  was  not  of  the  nature  of  ai»y,  it  may  be 
replied,  that  it  will  more  reasonably  follow,  that  it  was  of  the 
natnre  of  all.  Resembling  that  of  the  (I)  Passover,  inas- 
much as  by  it  we  were  delivered  from  an  evil  yet  greater 
than  that  of  Egyptian  bondage ;  partaking  the  nature  of  the 
sin  offeringy  as  being  accepted  in  expiation  of  transgression ; 
knd  similar  to  the  Institution  of  the  scapt-goaty  as  bearing  the 
accumulated  sins  of  all :  may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that 
this  one  great  sacrifice  contained  the  full  import  and  comple-* 
tion  of  the  whole  sacrificial  system  ?  And  that  so  far  from  be** 

(  /)  See  No.  XXX    {g)  See  No.  XXXt  (A)  See  No.  XXXII. 
.(0  See  No.  XXXV.  (i)  See  No.  XXXIV.       (/)  See  No.  XXXV. 
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iog  spoken  of  in  iSgure,  as  bearing  some  reseadblftnce  t4i  tte 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  they  were  oo  the  contrary,  as  the  apostle 
expressly  tells  us,^  but  figures,  or  faint  and  partial  representa- 
tions of  this  stupendous  sacrifice  which  liad  been  ordained 
from  the  beginning  ?  And  besides,  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  ge- 
neral, with  respect  to  the  figurative  application  of  the  sacnfi- 
cial  terms  to  the  death  of  Chrbt ;  that  the  striking  resem- 
blance between  that  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  which  is 
assigned  as  the  reason  of  such  application,  would  have  pro* 
dttced  just  the  contrary  effect  upon  the  sacred  writers ;  since 
they  must  have  been  aware  that  the  constant  use  of  such  ex- 

Eressions,  aided  by  the  strength  of  the  resemblance,  must 
ftve  laid  a  foundation  for  error,  in  that  which  constitutes  the 
main  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith.  Being  addressed  to  a 
people  whose  religion  was  entirely  sacrificial,,  in  whatJHit  the 
obvious  and  literal  sense,  could  the  sacrificial  representations 
of  the  death  of  Christ  have  been  understood  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  principal  objection,  which 
is  built  upon  the  assertion,  that  no  sacrifices  of  (UotmHeni. 
(in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  this  term  to  the .  death  of 
Christ)  had  existence  under  the  Mosaic  law :  such  as  were 
called  by  that  name  having  had  an  entirely  different  import.(m) 
Now  that  certain  o(rerings  under  this  denomination,  related 
to  things^  and  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  purification, 
so  as  to  render  them  fit  instruments  of  the  ceremonial  wor- 
ship, must  undoubtedly  be  admitted.  That  others  were  again 
appointed  to  relieve  persons  from  ceremonial  incapacities,  so 
as  to  restore  them  to  the  privilege  of  joining  in  the  services 
of  the  temple,  is  equally  true.  But  that  there  were  others 
of  a  nature  strictly  propitiatory,  and  ord^ned  to  avert  the 
displeasure  of  God  from  the  transgressor,  not  only  of  the 
ceremonial,  but,  in  some  cases,  even  of  the  (n)  moral  law, 
will  appear  manifest  upon  a  very  slight  examination.  Thus 
we  find  it  decreed,  that  if  a  soul  sin  and  commit  a  trespass 
against  the  Lord^  and  lie  unto  his  neighbour  in  that  which 
nuis  delivered  to  him  to  keep-^^or  have  found  that  which  was 
lost 9  and  lieth  concerning  it y  and  swgareth  falsely,  then^ 
because  he  hath  sinned  in  this^  he  shall  not  only  make  resti- 
Mion  to  his  neighbour — but  he  shall  bring  his  trespass-offer- 
ing  mUo  the  Lord^  a  ram  without  blemi^  out  of  the  flock;' 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  before  the 
Lordf  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  HiM.f  And  again,  in  a  case 
of  criminal  connexion  with  a  bond-maid  who  was  betrothed^ 

•  Heb.  X.  1.        Cm)  See  No.  XXXTI. 
{^)  See  No.  XXXVII.       t  I-cv.  n.  SHTi 


'the  oftnder  is  ordered  to  bring  his  trespass-offeringj  atJA 
-ike  priest  is  to  make  atowement  for  him  with  the  trespass^ 
offeringyfor  the  sin  which  he  haih  done  ;  and  the  sin  which  he 
hath  done  shall  be  FOReivEir  ftm.^  And  in  the  case  of  all 
oflTences  which  fell  not  under  the  deBcription  o(  presumptuous, 
it  is  manifest  from  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  book  of 
Leviticus,  that  the  atonement  preserved,  was  appointed  as 
the  means  whereby  Go<J  might  oe  propitiated,  or  reconciled 
to  the  offender. 

Again,  as  to  the  vicarious  (o)  import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrf* 
Hce ;  or,  in  other  words,  its  cfxpressing  an  acknowledgment  of 
what  the  sinner  had  deservedT;  this  not  only  seems  directly 
-set  forth  in  the  account  of  the  first  offering  in  Leviticus,  where 
it  is  said  of  the  person  who  brought  a  free-will  offering,  he 
shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  (p)  of  the  burnt-offerings  and 
it  shtUl  be  acckpteb  por  him,  to  make  atonement  for  himrf 
but  the  ceremony  of  the  scaipe-goftt  on  the  day  of  expiation, 
.appears  to  place  this  matter  beyond  doubt.  On  this  head, 
however,  as  not  being  necessary  (9)  to  my  argument,  I  shall 
not  at  present  enlarge. 

That  expiatory  sacrifice  (in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  df 
the  word)  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  there  remains 
then,  I  trust,  no  sufficient  reason  to  deny.  That  it  existed 
in  like  manner  amongst  the  Arabians,  (r)  in  the  time  of  Job, 
we  have  already  seen.  And  that  its  universal  prevalence  itt 
the  heathen  world,  though  corrupted  and  disfigured  by  idola* 
trous  practices,  was  the  result  of  an  original  divine  appoint* 
ment,  every  candid  inquirer  will  find  little  reason  to  doubt. («) 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  propitiatory 
«iicrt/lce«  not  only  existed  through  the  whole  Gentile  worl^ 
but  bad  place  under  the  law  of  Moses.  The  argument  then, 
which  from  the  non-existence  of  such  sacrifices  amongst  the 
Jews,  would  deny  the  term  when  applied  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  to  indicate  such  sacrifice,  necessarfly  falls  to  the 
groond.(#) 

But,  in  fact,  they  who  deny  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  a 
real  and  proper  sacrifice  for  sin,  must,  if  they  are  consistent, 
deny  that  any  stich  sacrifice  ever  did  exist,  by  divine  appoint* 
ment.  For  on  what  principle  do  they  deny  the  former,  but 
this  ? — ^that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  for  the  sins 
and  salvation  of  men,  can  make  no  change  in  God :  can  not 
render  him  more  ready  to  forgive,  more  benevolent  than  he 
is  in  his  own  nature ;  and  consequently  can  have  no  power 

•  LcTit.  xix.  20,  3^        («)  See  N©.  XXXVUL        ip)  Sec  No.  XXXIX.. 
t  Lcvit  i.  4.  (7)  See  No.  XU  O")  ^^  N«.  IM., 
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to  avert  frotai  tlie  ofiendier  the  puidBllmeirt  of  bk  iuMmgt^n^ 
«ion.     Now,  on  the  Bflme  principle,  every  sacrifice  for  tlie  ex- 
piation of  sin,  must  be  inipossible.     And  this  explaiiis  the 
true  cause  why  these  persons  will  not  admit  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  clear  and  express  as  it  is,  to  signify  a  real 
and  proper  sacrifice  for  sin :  and  why  they  feel  it  necessary 
to  explain  away  the  equally  clear  and  express  description  of 
that  species  of  sacrifice  in  the  old.(v)     Setting  out  with  a 
preconceived  erroneous  notion  of  its  nature,  and  one  which 
mvolves  a  manifest  contradiction ;  they  hold  theoMelves  jus- 
tified in  rejecting  every  acceptation  of  scriptore  which  sup>- 
ports  it.     But,  had  they  more  accurately  examined  the  true 
import  of  the  term  in  scripture  use,  they  would  have  per^ 
ceived  no  such  contradiction,  nor  would  they  have  found 
themselves  compelled  to  refine  away  by  strained  and  nana* 
tural  interpretations,  the  clear  abd  obvious  meaning  of  the 
sacred  text.     They  would  have  seen,  that  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
in  scripture  language,  im^ies  solely  this,  **  a  sacrifice  wisely 
and  graciously  appointed  by  Ood,  Uie  morai  governor  of  the 
world,  to  expiate  the  gjiilt  of  sin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avert 
the  punishment  of  it  from  the  ofiender.*\ir)     To  ask  ftky 
God  should  have  appointed  this  particular  mode^  or  in  wM 
V>ay  it  can  avert  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  to  take  us  back 
to  the  general  point  at  issue  with  the  deist,  which  has  beet 
already  fdiscussed.     With  the  Christian,  who  admits  veden^ 
tion  under  €my  modification,  such  matters  caniiet  be  si}b|ects 
of  inquiry. 

But  even  to  our  imperfect  apprehension,  some  circumstaB* 
ces  of  natural  connexion  and  fitness  may  be  pointed  euti 
The  whole  may  be  considered  as  a  sensible  and  striking  re- 

tresentation  of  a  punishment,  which  the  sinner  was  conscious 
e  deserved  from  Ood^s  justice :  and  then,  on  the  part  of 
Ood,  it  becomes  a  public  declaration  of  his  holy  displeamrt 
against  sin,  and  of  his  merctfid  compassion  for  the  sinner ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  when  offered  by  or  for 
him,  it  implies  a  sincere  confession  of  guilty  and  a  hearty  de- 
sire of  obtaining  pardon :  and  upon  the  due  performance  of 
this  service,  the  sinner  is  pardoned,  and  escapes  the  penalty 
of  his  transgression. 

This  we  shall  find  agreeable  to  the  nature  oftisacrifictfor 
sinj  as  laid  down  in  the  Old  Testament.  New  is  there  any 
thing  in  this  degrading  to  the  honour  of  God;  or  hi  the 
smallest  degree  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of  natural  rea- 
son 7    And  in  this  view,  what  is  there  in  the  death  of  Christ, 

(v)  See  Ko.  XLIIT.        (w)  SeeNo.  KLIV. 
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•a  a  tuorifice  for  ib^  sum  of  maokindi  tiiat  may  not  in  a  eer- 
taio  degree,  be  embraced  by  our  natural  notions  ?    For  acf . 
cording  to  the  explanation  just  given,  is  it  not  a  declaration 
lo  the  whole  world,  of  the  greatness  of  their  sins ;  and  of  the 
proportionate  mercy  and  compassion  of  God,  who  had  ordiiin- 
ed  this  method,  whereby,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  at- 
tributes, his  fallen  creatures  might  be  again  taken  into  hi^ 
favour,  on  their  making  themselves  parties  in  this  great  sacri^ 
fice :  that  is,  on  their  complying  with  those  conditions,  which, 
on  the  received  notion  of  sacri^ce,  would  render  them  partiea 
in  this ;  namely,  an  adequate  conviction  of  guilt,  a  propor- 
tionate sense  of  Qod'a  love,  and  a  firm  determination,  with 
an  humble  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  this  sacrifice,  to  endea- 
vour after  a  life  of  amendment  and  obedience  ?    Thus  much 
fidls  within  the  reach  of  our  comprehension  on  this  mysterious 
0ub}ect.     Whether  in  the  expanded  range  of  God's  moral 
government,  some  other  end  may  not  be  held  in  view,  in  the 
death  of  his  en)y  begotten  Son,  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire ; 
nor  doe^  it  in  any  degree  concern  us :  what  God  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal,  it  is  alone  our  duty  to  believe. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  indeed  there  is,  in  which  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  differs  from  all  those  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  under  the  law.  Our  blessed  Lord  was  not  only  the 
Subject  of  the  offering,  but  the  Priest  who  offered  it.  There- 
fore he  has  become  not  only  a  sacrifice,  but  an  intercessor ; 
his  intercession  being  founded  upon  this  voluntary  act  of  be^ 
nevolence,  by  which  he  offered  himself  without  spot  to  Ood. 
We  are  not  only  then  in  virtue  of  the  sacrificej  forgiven ;  but 
in  virtue  of  the  intercession  admitted  to  favour  and  grace. 
And  thus  the  scripture  notion  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in- 
cludes every  advantage,  which  the  advocates  for  the  pure  in- 
tercession, seek  from  their  scheme  of  redemption.  But  it 
also  contains  others,  which  they  necessarily  lose  by  the  re-i 
jection  of  that  notion.  It  contains  the  great  advantage  {x) 
of  impressing  mankind  with  a  due  sense  of  their  guilt,  by 
compelling  a  comparison  with  the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice 
made  to  redeem  them  from  its  effects.  It  contains  that,  in 
abort,  which  is  the  soul  and  substance  of  all  Christian  virtue — 
HuMiLiTT.  And  the  fact  is  plainly  this,  that  in  every  at-^ 
tempt  to  get  rid  of  the  scripture  doctrine  of  atonement,  we 
find  feelings  of  a  description  opposite  to  this  evangelic  qual-* 
i*y,  more  or  less  to  prevail :  we  find  a  fondness  for  the  opin- 
ion of  man's  own  sufficiency,  and  an  unwillingness  to  submit 
with  devout  and  implicit  reverence,  to  the  sacred  word  of 
revelation. 

(x)  Sec  No.  XLV. 
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'  If  noir  upon  the  whole  it  has  appeared,  that  natural  reason 
Ite  unable  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  repentance :  if  it  has  appear- 
ed, that  for  the  purpose  of  forgiveness,  the  idea  of  a  Mediato- 
rial scheme  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  ordinary  notions: 
if  it  has  appeared,  that  revelation  has  most  unequivocally 
froneviiceo,  that  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Bon  of  Ck>d,  our  redemption  has  been  effected :  if  it  has  ap- 
-pearedy  that  Christ  is  declared  to  have  effected  that  redemp* 
tion,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  if  it 
-has  appeared,  that  in  the  scripture  meaning  of  sacrifice  for  sin, 
is  included  atonement  for  transgression :  and  if  it  has  appear- 
ed that  the  expression  has  been  applied  to  Christ,  in  the  plain 
and  literal  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  propitiation  of  an  ojf end- 
ed Ood:  I  trust  we  are  sufficiently  fortified  against  the  deist, 
who  denies  the  divins  mission  ;  against  the  Socinian,  who 
denies  the  redSemivg  mbdiatioic  ;  and  against  the  modem 
rationalizing  Arian,  who  denies  the  expiatory  sAcairicB  of 
Christ :  in  short,  against  all,  who  would  deprive  us  of  any  part 
of  the  precious  benefits,  which  on  this  day  our  Saviour  died 
to  procure  for  us ;  against  all,  who  would  rob  us  of  that  hum- 
ble feeling  of  our  own  insufficiency,  which  alone  can  give  us 
an  ardent  and  animating  faith  in  the  death  and  merits  of  our 
.    blessed  Redeemer. 


DISCOURSE  11. 


Heb-  Jx.  22. 

And  jvithotU  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remissiotl. 

On  the  last  commemoration  of  the  awful  subject  of  this 
day's  observance,  it  was  attempted  in  this  place  to  clear  the 
important  doctrine  of  redemption  from  those  difficulties  in 
which  it  had  been  artfully  entangled  by  the  subtle  specula- 
tions of  the  disputatious  deist,  and  of  the  philosophizing 
Christian.  The  impotence  of  reason  to  erect  the  degraded 
sinner  to  an  assured  hope  of  the  stifficiencjf  of  repentance^ 
pointed  out  to  us  the  necessity  of  an  express  revelation  oji 
this  head :  that  revelation,  in  announcing  the  expedient  of  a 
Mediator,  was  seen  to  fall  in  with  the  analogies  of  the  Provi- 
dential economy  :  the  Mediatorial  scheme  was  shown  to  have 
been  accomplished,  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  Ood;  and  this  sacrifice  to  have  been  effective  to  the 
expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  human  race.  What  the 
peculiar  nature,  and  true  import  of  this  sacrifice  are ;  and  in 
what  sense  the  expiation  effected  by  it  is  strictly  to  be  un- 
derstood, it  is  my  purpose  on  this  day  to  inquire.  And  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  article  of  Christian  knowledge  of 
deeper  concern ;  and,  on  the  other,  none  that  has  been  more 
studiously  involved  in  obscurity ;  I  trust  that  you,  my  young 
brethren,  will  not  refuse  your  patient  attention,  whilst  I  en-^ 
deavour  to  unfold  to  your  apprehension,  the  genuine,  because 
the  scripture  interpretation  of  that  great  sacrifice,  whereby 
we  are  redeemed  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  have  received  the 
promise  of  an  eternal  inheritance. 

In  the  mode  of  inquiry  which  has  been  usually  adopted  on 
this  subject,  one  prevailing  error  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
The  nature  of  sacrifice,  as  generally  practised  and  understood, 
antecedent  to  the  time  of  Christ,  has  been  first  examined;  and 
from  that,  as  a  ground  of  explanation,  the  notion  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  has  been  derived :  whereas,  in  fact  by  thiSf  all  former 
sacrifices  are  to  be  interpreted ;  and  in  reference  to  it  only, 
can  they  be  understood.  From  an  error  so  fundamental,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  greatest  perplexities  should  have 
arisen  concerning  the  nature  of  sacrifice  in  general ;  and  that 
they  should  ultimately  fall  with  cumulative  confiisbii  on  tbe 
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oature  of  that  particular  sacrificey  to  the  inveatigation  of  which 
fanciful  and  mistaken  theories  bad  been  assumed  as  guides. 
Thus,  whilst  some  have  presumptuously  attributed  the  early 
and  universal  practice  of  sacrifice,  to  an  irrational  and  super- 
stitious fear  of  an  imagined  sanguinary  divinity ;  and  have 
been  led  in  defiance  of  the  express  language  of  revelation,  to 
reject  and  ridicule  the  notion  of  sacrifice,  as  originating  only 
in  the  grossness  of  (y)  superstition :  others,  not  equally  des- 
titute of  reverence  for  the  sacred  word,  and  consequently 
not  treating  this  solemn  rite  with  equal  disrespect,  have  yet 
ascribed  its  origin  to  human  (s)  invention ;  and  have  thereby 
been  compelled  to  account  for  the  divine  institution  of  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  as  a  mere   accommodation   to  prevailing 

S'actice ;  and  consequently  to  admit,  even  the  sacrifice  of 
hrist  itself  to  have  grown  out  of,  and  been  adapted  to>  this 
creature  of  human  excogitation. 

Of  this  latter  class,  the  theories,  as  might  be  expected,  ar^ 
various.  In  one,  sacrifices  are  represented  in  the  light  of 
gifts,(a)  intended  to  sooth  and  appease  the  Supreme  Being, 
m  like  manner  as  they  are  found  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
men  :  in  another,  they  are  considered  as  federal  ritesy  {b)  a 
kind  of  eating  and  drinkine  with  Ood,  as  H  were  at  his  table, 
and  thereby  implying  the  beiiig  restored  to  a  state  of  friend- 
ship with  him,  by  repentance  and  confession  of  sins ;  in  a 
third,  they  are  described  as  but  symbolical  actions^  or  a  more 
expressive  language,  denoting  the  gratitude  of  the  offerer,  in 
such  as  are  eucharistical ;  and  in  those  that  are  expiatory,  the 
acknowledgment  of,  and  contrition  for  sin  strongly  expressed 
by  the  death  of  the  animal,  representing  that  death  which 
the  offerer  confessed  to  be  his  own  desert,  (c) 

To  these  different  hypotheses,  which  in  the  order  of  their 
enumeration,  claim  respectively  the  names  of  Spencer^  Syke^, 
and  WarburtoUy  it  mzy  generally  be  replied,  that  the  fact  of 
Abel's  sacrifice  seems  inconsistent  with  theni  all :  yrith  the 
first,  inasmuch  as  it  must  have  been  antecedent  to  those  dis- 
tinctions of  property,  on  which  alone  experience  of  the  ef- 
fects {d)  of  gifts  upon  men  could  have  been  founded :  with  the 
second,  inasmuch  as  it  took  place  several  ages  prior  to  that 
period,  at  which  both  the  words  of  scripture,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  wisest  commentators  have  fixea  the  permission  (e)  of 
animal  food  to  man :  with  the  third,  inasmuch  as  the  lan- 
guage, which  scripture  expressly  states  to  have  been  de- 
rived to  our  first  parents  from  divine  (/)  instruction,  cannot 
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be  supposed  so  defective  in  those  terms  that  related  to  the 
worship  of  God,  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  Abel 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  actions,  to  express  the  sentiment  of  ff9r 
titude  or  sorrow ;  and  still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  would  have 
resorted  to  that  species  of  action,  which  in  the  eye  of  rea« 
ion  must  have  appeared  displeasing  to  Grod»  the  slaughter  of 
an  unoffending  animaL(^) 

To  urge  these  topics  of  objection  in  their  full  force^ 
against  the  several  theories  I  have  mentioned,  would  lead  to 
a  discussion  far  exceeding  the  due  limits  of  a  discourse  from 
this  place.  I  therefore  dismiss  them  for  the  present.  Nor 
shall  I,  in  refutation  of  the  general  idea  of  the  human  inren* 
tion  of  sacrifice,  enlarge  upon  the  universality  (h)  of  the 
practice  ;  the  sameness  (J)  of  the  notion  of  its  efficacy,  per** 
▼ading  nations  and  ages  the  most  remote ;  and  the  unreason^ 
ableness  of  supposing  any  natural  connexion  between  the 
slaying  of  an  animal,  and  the  receiving  pardon  for  the  viola- 
tion of  Ood's  laws,-— all  of  which  appear  decisive  against 
that  idea*  But,  as  both  the  general  idea  and  the  particular 
theories  which  have- endeavoured  to  reconcile  to  it  the  na^ 
tiire  and  origin  of  sacrifice,  have  been  caused  by  a  departure 
fk-om  the  true  and  only  source  of  knowledge ;  let  us  return  to 
that  sacred  fountain,  and  whilst  we  endeavour  to  establish 
the  genuine  scripture  notion  of  sacrifice,  at  the  same  time 
firovide  the  best  refutation  of  every  other. 

It  requires  but  tittle  acquaintance  with  scripture  to  know 
that  the  lesson  which  it  every  where  inculcates,  is,  that  maD 
by  disobedience  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  Ma- 
ker ;  that  to  be  reconciled  to  his  favour,  and  restored  to  the 
means  of  acceptable  obedience,  a  Redeemer  was  appointed, 
and  that  this  Kedeemer  laid  down  his  life  to  procure  for  re-^ 
pentant  sinners  forgiveness  and  acceptance.  This  surren-* 
der  of  life  has  been  called  by  the  sacred  writers  a  sacrifice  ; 
and  the  end  attained  by  it,  expiation  or  atonement.  With 
such  as  have  been  desirous  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  mere 
moral  system,  it  has  been  a  favourite  object  to  represent  this 
sacrifice  as  entirely  figurative,(fc)  founded  only  in  allusion 
and  similitude  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law ;  whereas,  that 
this  is  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writers,  as  a  real  and  proper 
sacrifice,  to  which  those  under  the  law  bore  respect  but  as 
types  or  shadows,  is  evident  from  various  passages  of  holy 
writ,  but  more  particularly  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
in  which  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  law  having  a  shaiors  of 
good  things  to  comcj  can  never  fvith  those  saer^ce9  whid^ 
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thetf  offered  year  bg  year  continunlly,  make  the  comers  there- 
unto perfect : — but  this  many  after  he  had  offered  one  sacri- 
fice for  sinSy  for  ever  sat  down  ott  the  right  hand  of  God,* 
And  again,  when  the  writer  of  this  epistle  speaks  of  the 
high-priest  entering  into  the  holy  of  holies  with  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifice,  he  asserts,  that  this  was  a  figure  for  the  time 
then  presenty  in  which  were  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices^ 
that  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect ;  but 
Clirist  being  comcj  an  high-priest  of  good  things  to  come  ; 
not  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves^  but  by  his  own  bloody 
he  entered  once  into  the  holy  placcy  having  obtained  eternal 
redemption  for  us  ;  for^  he  adds,  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  fleshy  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christy  who  through  the  eternal  Spi- 
rity  offered  himself  without  spot  to  Oody  purge  your  con- 
science from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  Ood  .^f  It  must 
be  unncessary  to  detail  more  of  the  numerous  passages  which 
go  to  prove  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  a  true  and  effect- 
ive sacrifice,  whilst  those  of  the  law  were  but  faint  repre- 
sentations, and  inadequate  copies,  intended  for  its  introduc-* 
tion. 

Now,  if  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  appear  to  have  been  but 
preparations  for  this  one  great  sacrifice,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  consider  whether  the  same  may  not  be  asserted  of  sa* 
crifice  from  the  beginning :  and  whether  we  are  not  warranted 
by  scripture,  in  pronouncing  the  entire  rite  to  have  been  or- 
dained by  God,  as  a  type  of  that  one  sacrifice^  in  whiclr 
all  others  were  to  have  their  consummation. 

That  the  institution  was  of  divine  (/)  ordinance,  may,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  strong  and 
sensible  attestation  of  the  divine  acceptance  of  sacrifice  in 
the  case  of  (m)  Abel,  again  in  that  of  Noah,  afterwards  in 
that  of  Abraham,  and  also  from  the  systematic  establishment 
of  it  by  the  same  divine  authority,  in  the  dispensation  of 
Moses.  And  whether  we  consider  the  book  of  (n)  Job  as 
the  production  of  Moses ;  or  of  that  pious  worshipper  of  the 
true  God,  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  whose  name 
it  bears;  or  of  some  other  person  who  lived  a  short  time 
after,  and  composed  it  from  the  materials  left  by  Job  himself; 
the  representation  there  made  of  God,  as  prescribing  sacri- 
fice \o  the  friends  of  Job,  in  every  supposition  exhibits  a 
strong  authority,  and  of  high  antiquity,  upon  this  question. 

These  few  facts,  ^hich  I  have  stated,  unaided  by  any 
comment,  and  abstracting  altogether  from  the  arguments  which 
embarrass  the  contrary  hypothesis,  and  to  which  I  have  al- 
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Veadj  ailadedy  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  In- 
quiring and  candid  mind,  that  sacrifice  must  have  had  its 
erigin  in  divine  institution.  But  if  in  addition,  this  rite, 
as  practised  in  the  earliest  ages,  shall  be  found  connected 
with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  confessedly  of  divine  appoint- 
ment ;  little  doubt  can  reasonably  remain  on  this  head.  Let 
us  then  examine  more  particularly  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  sacrifice  offered  up  oy  Abel. 

It  is  clear  from  the  words  of  scripture,  that  both  Cain  and 
Abel  made  oblations  to  the  Lord.  It  is  clear  also,  notwith- 
standing the  well  known  fanciful  interpretation  of  an  eminent 
commentator,  (o)  that  Abel's  was  an  animal  sacrifice.  It  is  no 
less  clear,  that  Abel's  was  accepted,  whilst  that  of  Cain  was 
rejected.  Now  what  could  have  occasioned  the  distinction? 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  his  uni- 
versal dominion,  was  no  less  strong  in  the  offering  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  by  Cain,  than  in  that  of  the  firstlings  of 
the  flock  by  Abel:  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  the  gift  must  have 
been  the  same  in  each,  each  giving  of  the  best  that  he  pos- 
sessed; the  expression  of  gratitude,  equally  significant  and 
forcible  in  both.  How  then  is  the  difference  (p)  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  If  we  look  to  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  he  informs 
us,  that  the  ground  on  which  Abel's  oblation  was  preferred 
to  that  of  Cain,  was,  that  Abel  offered  his  in  faith;  and  the 
criterion  of  this  faith  also  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  opin*' 
ion  of  this  writer,  the  animal  sacrifice.  The  words  are  re- 
markable— By  faith  Abel  offered  nnto  Ood  a  more  excelleni 
8€u:rifice  than  Cain^  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was 
righteous^  God  testifying  of  his  gifts.*  The  words  here 
translated,  a  more  excellent  sacrificey  are  in  an  early  version 
rendered  a  mnch  mx>re  sacrifi^ce^  {q)  which  phrase,  though 
uncouth  in  form,  adequately  conveys  the  original.  The 
meaning  then  is,  that  by  faith  Abel  offered  that  which  was 
much  more  of  the  true  nature  of  sacrifice  than  what  had  been 
offered  by  Cain.  Abel  consequently  was  directed  by  faith^ 
and  this  faith  was  manifested  in  the  nature  of  his  offering. 
What  then  are  we  to  infer  ? — Without  some  revelation  (r) 
granted,  some  assurance  held  out  as  the  object  of  faith,  Abel 
could  not  have  exercised  this  virtue :  and  without  some  pe- 
culiar mode  of  sacrifice  enjoined,  he  could  not  have  exempli- 
fied his  faith  by  an  appropriate  offering.  The  offering  made, 
we  have  already  seen,  was  that  of  an  animal.  Let  us  consi- 
der whether  this  could  have  a  connexion  with  any  divine  as- 
fturance  communicated  at  that  early  day. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  promise  made  to  bvr  fint  patAirts; 
conTejed  an  intimation  of  some  future  deliverer,  who  sfaouid 
overcome  the  tempter  that  had  drawn  man  from  his  innoceneOf 
and  remove  those  evils  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  fall. 
This  assurance,  without  which,  or  some  other  f^round  of  hope, 
h  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  principle  of  religion 
could  have  had  place  among  men,  became  to  our  first  parents  ' 
the  grand  object  of  faith.  To  perpetuate  this  fundamental 
article  of  religious  belief  amoifg  the  descendants  of  Adam, 
0ome  striking  memorial  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  pm* 
mised  deliverance,  would  naturally  be  appointed.(«)  And  if 
we  admit  that  the  scheme  of  redemption  by  the  death  of  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God,  was  determined  from  the  begin^ 
ning ;  that  is,  if  we  admit  that  when  God  had  ordained  the 
deliverance  of  man,  he  had  ordained  the  means :  if  we  admit 
that  Christ  was  the  Lamb  slain  from  tkefonndaHan  of  Me 
world;  what  memorial  could  be  devised  more  apposite  tliaa 
tliat  of  animal  sacrifice  ?-«-exemplifying,  by  the  slaying  of  tlie 
Tictim,  the  death  which  had  been  denounced  against  nuui*s 
disobedience  t^^thus  exhibiting  the  awful  lesson  of  that  death 
which  was  the  wages  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  represent^ 
ing  that  death  which  was  actually  to  be  undergone. by  the 
Redeemer- of  mankind : — and  hereby  connecting  m  one  view, 
the  two  great  cardinal  events  in  the  history  of  man,  the  fall, 
and  the  r&covbry  :  the  death  denounced  s^nst  sin,  and 
the  death  appointed  for  that  Holy  One  who  was  to  lay  down 
kis  life  to  deliver  man  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  Tiie 
institution  of  animal  sacrifice  seems  then  to  have  been  pecn« 
liarly  significant,  as  containing  all  the  elements  of  religions 
knowledge :  and  the  adoption  of  this  rite,  with  sincere  and 
pious  ieelings,  would  at  tne  same  time  imply  an  humble  sense 
of  the  unworthiness  of  the  oiTerer ;  a  confession  that  death, 
which  was  inflicted  on  the  victim,  was  the  desert  of  those 
sins  which  had  arisen  from  man's  transgression ;  and  a  fiiU 
reliance  upon  the  promises  of  deliverance,  joined  to  an  ac^ 
quiescence  in  the  means  appointed  for  its  accomplishment. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  there  is  nothing  impro- 
bable even  in  the  supposition  that  that  part  of  tlie  signinca^ 
tion  of  the  rite  which  related  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  mi^t 
have  been  in  some  degree  made  known  from  the  beginning. 
But  not  to  contend  for  this,  (scripture  having  furnished  no 
express  foundation  for  the  assumption,)  room  for  tlie  exercise 
of  faith  is  equally  preserved,  on  the  idea  that  animal  sacrifice  > 
was  enjoined  in  the  general  as  the  religious  sign  of  faith  in 
the  promise  of  redemption,  without  any  intimation  of  the 
way  in  which  it  became  a  sign.     Agreeably  to  these  princi* 
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]^eB,  ire  sliaD  find  but  little  dafficidtj  in  deteraaiiung  <m  what 
grouad  it  was  that  Abdi'B  offeriog  was  accepted,  whilst  that 
of  Caifl  was  rejected*     Abel,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  promise 
of  God,  and  in  obedience  to  bis  command,  offered  that  sacrir 
fice  which  had  been  enjoined  as  the  religious  expression  a£ 
fais  ikith ;  whilst  Cain,  disregarding  the  gracious  assurances 
that  bad  been  yoachsafed,  or  at  least  disdaining  to  adopt  the 
prescribed  mode  of  manifesting  his  belief^  possibly  as  not  ap- 
pearing to  his  reason  to  possess  any  eflScacy  or  natural  fitness, 
thought  he  kid  sufficiently  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  in 
acki»owle^^ing  the  general  superintendance  of  Grod,  and  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Benefactor,  by  pre- 
aentiRg  some  of  tbose  good  things  which  he  thereby  confessed 
to  bave  been  derived  £rom  his  bounty*    In  short,  Cain,  the 
firFt4>om  of  the  fall,  exbibits  the  first  fruits  of  his  parents' 
disobedieace,  an  the  arrc^ance  and  self-sufficiency  of  reason 
•rejecting  the  mds  of  revelation,  because  they  feU  not  within 
ii9  apprehension  of  right.     He  takes  the  first  ^ace  in  the 
mmuus  of  deism,  and  displays,  in  his  proud  rejection  of  the 
^ordiBaBce  of  sacrifice,  the  same  spirit,  which,  in  later  days. 
Juts  actuated  his  enlighieiMd  followers,  in  rejecting  the  sacrir- 
fice  of  Christ. 

.   This  view  of  the  subject  receives  strength,  from  the  terms 
of  expostulation  in  which  God  addresses  Cain,  on  his  express- 
ing reseirtment  at  the  rejection  of  ki$  offering,  and  the  ac- 
eeptanee  of  Abel's*     The  words  in  the  present  version  are, 
ifihou  ioesi  welly  ehali  thou  fiot  be  accepted. ^"^-and  if  thou 
doeet  not  »dly  sin  lieUi  at  the  door^ — which  words,  as  they 
.  stand  connected  in  the  context,  supply  no  very  satisfactory 
meaning,  and  have  long  served  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators  to  but  little  purpose.     But  if  the  word,  which 
is  here  translated  siir,  be  rendered,  as  we  find  it  in  a  great 
variety  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  siir  OFFEaiiro, 
the  reading  of  the  passage  then  becomes,  if  Uiou  doest  weU, 
diali  thou  wot  be  accepted  ?  anA  if  tkoiu  doest  not  n>dU  a  sin 
offeri^  tieth  even  at  the  door,  Q)     The  connexion  is  thus 
rendered  evident*     Ood  rebukes  Cain  for  not  conforming  to 
that  species  of  sacrifice  which  had  been  offered  by  Abel. 
He  refers  to  it  as  a  matter  of  known  injunction ;  and  hereby 
points  out  the  ground  of  distinction  in  his  treatment  ef  him 
and  his  brother :  and  thus,  in  direct  terms,  enforces  the  ob- 
servance of  animal  sacrifice. 

As  that  part  of  my  general  petition,  which  pronounces  sa- 
crifice to  have  been  of  divine  instihUion^  receives  support 
from  the  passage  just  recited ;  so  to  that  part  of  it  which 
maintains  tbat  this  rite  bore  an  aspect  to  the.  se^erijice  of 
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iSkristj  additioiMd  evidence  may  be  derived  from  tlie  lasgiuge 
of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  ioasoiuch  as  he  places  tke 
blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice  in  direct  comparison  with  the  blood 
of  Christy  which  he  stjles  pre-emineptly  the  blood  of  sprink- 
ling:* and  represents  both  as  speaking  good  things^  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  (v)  What  then  is  the  result  of  the  foregoing 
reflections  ? — The  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  an  animal  sacrifice. 
This  sacrifice  was  accepted.  The  ground  of  this  acceptance 
was  the  faith  in  which  it  was  offered*  Scripture  assigns  no 
other  object  of  this  faith  but  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer: 
and  of  this  faith,  the  offering  of  ^n  animal  in  sacrifice,  appears 
to  have  been  the  legitimate,  and  consequently  the  instituted, 
expression.  The  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  then,  was 
coeval  with  the  fall,  and  had  a  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  our 
redemption.  But  as  it  had  also  an  immediate  and  most  appo- 
site application  to  that  important  event  in  the  condition  of 
man,  which,  as  being  the  occasion  of,  was  essentially  connect^ 
ed  with  the  work  of  redemption,  that  likewise  we  have  reason 
to  think  was  included  in  its  signification.  And  thus,  upon  the 
whole,  BACBiFicE  appears  to  have  been  ordained  as  a  siond- 
ing  memorial  of  the  death  introduced  bysin^  and  of  that  death 
which  was  to  be  suffered  by  the  Redeemer- 

We  accordingly  find  this  institution  of  animal  sacrifice  con* 
tinue  until  the  giving  of  the  law.  No  other  offering  than  that 
of  an  animal  being  recorded  in  scripture  down  to  this  pe- 
riod,(n;)  except  in  the  case  of  Cain,  and  that  we  have  seen 
was  rejected.  The  sacrifices  of  Noah  and  of  Abraham  are 
stated  to  have  been  burnt-offerings.  Of  the  same  kind  also 
were  the  sin-offerings  presented  by  Job,  h^  being  said  to  have, 
offered  burnt-offerings  according  to  the  number  of  his  sons, 
lest  some  of  them  might  have  sinned  in  their  heoirts.f  But 
when  we  come  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  we  find  the 
connexion  between  animal  sacrifice  and  atonement,  or  recom 
ciliation  with  Ood,  clearly  and  distinctly  announced.  It  is 
here  declared  that  sacrifices  for  sin  should,  on  conforming  to 
certain  prescribed  modes  of  oblation,  be  accepted  as  the  means 
of  deliverance  from  the  penal  consequences  of  transgression. 
And  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  animal  sacrifice, 
we  find  this  remarkable  declaration,— <-^Ae  life  ofthefiesh  is  in 
the  bloody  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  aJUarj  to  make 
atonement  for  the  soul :%  in  reference  to  which  words,  the 
sacred  writer,  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  subject  of  this 
day's  discourse,  formally  pronounces,  that  without  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission.  Now  in  what  conceivable 
Jight  can  we  view  this  institution,  but  in  relation  to  that  great 

•  Hcb.  xii.  24.        f  Job  i-  5-        t  Lev.  atvii.  11. 
(v)  See  No.  hXVL       (tu)  See  No.  LXVII. 
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sacrif  ce  which  nms  to  make  atonement  for  sins :  to  that  blood 
of  sprinklings  which  was  to  speak  better  things  than  that  of 
A  belt*  or  that  of  the  law.  The  law  itself  is  said  to  have 
had  respect  sdely  unto  him.  To  what  else  can  the  principal 
institution  of  tlie  law  refer? — an  institution  too,  which  unlesa 
so  referred  appears  utterly  unmeaning.  The  offering  up  an 
animal  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  had  any  intrinsic  efficacy 
in  procuring  pardon  for  the  transgression  of  the  offerer.  The 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  have  possessed  no  virtue, 
whereby  to  cleanse  him  from  his  offences.  Still  less  intelli- 
giUe  is  the  apfrfication  of  the.  blood  of  the  victim  to  the  pu- 
rifying of  the  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  apparatus  of 
the  ceremonial  worship.  All  this  can  clearly  have  had  no 
other  than  an  instituted  meaning ;  and  can  be  understood  only 
as  in  reference  to  some  Uood-sheddingy  which  in  an  eminent 
degree  possessed  the  pow^r  of  purifying  from  pollution,  in 
short,  admit  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  held  in  view  in  the 
institutions  of  the  law,  and  every  part  is  plain  and  intelligible ; 
reject  that  notion,  and  every  theory  devised  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ceremonial  worship,  be- 
comes trifling  and  inconsistent. 

Granting  then  the  case  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  and  that  of 
Abel's  to  be  the  same ;  neither  of  them  in  itself  eflScacious ; 
both  iaatituted  by  God ;  and  both  instituted  in  reference  to 
that  true  and  efficient  sacrifice,  which  was  one  day  to  be  of- 
fered :  the  rite,  as  practised  before  the  time  of  Christ,  may 
justly  be  considered  as  a  sacramevtal  Mi^MORiALy^ showing 
forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  came  ,*t  and  when  accompa- 
nied with  a  due  faith  in  the  promises. made  to  the  early  belie v-. 
ers,  may  reasonably  be  judged  to  have  been  equally  accept- 
able with  that  sacramental  memorial,  which  has  been  enjoined 
by  our  Lord  himself  to  his  followers,  for  the  showing  forth, 
his  death  untU  his  coming  again.  And  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  this  very  analogy  seems  to  be  intimated  by  out. 
Lord,  in  the  language  used  by  him  at  the  institution  of  that 
solemn  Christian  rite.  For  in  speaking  of  his  own  blood,  he 
calls  it,  in  direct  reference  to  the  blood  wherewith  Moses  es- 
tabltehed  and  sanctified  the  first  covenant,  the  blood  of  the 
HGW  covenant^  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins :% 
thus  plainly  marking  out  the  similitude  in  the  nature  and  ob- 
jects of  the  two  covenants,  at  the  moment  that  he  was  pre^. 
scribing  the  great  sacramental  commemoration  of  his  own 
sacrifice. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  history  of  scripture  sa- 
crifice becomes  consistent  throughout.  The  sacrifice  of  Abel^ 
and  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  down  to  the  giving  of  the  law^ 

•  Heb.  xU.  24.       f  1  Cor.  xi.  36.       +  Matt.  xxvi.  28: 
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fecord  ftfid  exmupiifj  tliDBe  noosefitoim  erentB  in  tlie  fairterj 
of  man,— the  death  hicorred  bj  sia,  and  that  inflicted  on  our 
Re^emer.  When  length  of  time,  and  mistaken  notions  of 
ireligion  leading  to  idolatry  and  every  perrersion  of  the  relt* 
giouB  principle,  had  bo  far  clouded  and  obscured  thia  expret- 
me  act  of  primeyal  worship,  that  it  bad  ceased  to  be  consi- 
dered by  the  nattons  of  the  world  in  that  reftrence  in  whieb 
iHs  true  value  consisted :  when  the  mere  rite  remafaied,  with- 
out any  remembrance  of  the  promises,  and  consequently  un- 
aiccompanied  by  that  faith  in  their  fulfilment,  wbich  was  to 
render  it  an  acceptable  service :  when  the  nations,  deifying 
every  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and  erecting  altars  to  every 
vice,  poured  forth  the  blood  of  the  victim,  but  to  deprecate  * 
the  wrath,  or  satiate  the  vei^eance  of  each  offended  deity : 
when  with  the  recollection  of  the  true  Ood,  all  knowledge  of 
the  true  worship  was  effaced  from  the  minds  of  men :  and 
when  joined  to  the  abturdity  of  the  sacrificial  rites,  their 
crtielfjf,  devoting  to  the  malignity  of  innumerable  sanguinary 
gods  en<fiess  multitudes  of  human  victims,  demanded  the 
divine  interference ;  then  we  see  a  people  peeultarly  selected, 
to  whom,  by  express  revelation,  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
God  is  restored,  and  the  species  of  worship  ordained  by  bim 
from  the  beginning,  particularly  enjoined.  The  principal 
part  of  the  Jewish  service,  we  accordinscly  find  \o  consist  d 
sacrifice ;  to  which  the  virtue  of  expiation  and  atonement  is 
expressly  annexed:  and  in- the  manner  of  it,  the  particulars 
appear  so  minutely  set  forth,  that  when  the  object  of  the  whole 
law  should  be  brought  to  light,  no  doubt  could  remain  as  to 
ks  intended  application.  The  Jewish  sacrifices  therefore 
seem  to  have  been  designed,  as  those  from  the  beginning  had 
been,  to  prefigure  that  ontj  which  was  to  make  atonement  for 
all  mankind.  And  as  in  this  all  were  to  receive  their  con- 
summation, so  wiik  this  they  all  conclude :  and  the  institu- 
tion closes  with  the  completion  of  its  object.  But,  as  the 
gross  perversions,  which  had  pervaded  the  Oentile  worid,  bad 
reached  likewise  to  the  chosen  people ;  and  as  the  temptations 
to  idolatry,  which  surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  were  so  pow- 
erful as  perpetually  to  endanger  their  adherence  to  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  we  find  the  ceremonial  service  adapted  to 
their  carnal  habits.  And  since  the  law  itself,  with  its  accom- 
panying sanctions,  seems  to  have  been  princrpally  temporal ; 
so  the  worship  it  enjoins  is  found  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part,  rather  a  pnblic  and  solemn  declaration  of  allegiance  to 
the  true  Ood  in  opposition  to  the  Gentile  idolatries,  than 
a  pure  and  spiritual  obedience  in  moral  and  religious  matters, 
which  was  reserved  for  that  more  perfect  system,  appointed 
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to' 8iict€ed  10  due  time,  wlien  the  state  of  Huadiad  would 
permit. 

That  the  gaerifices  of  the  law  should  therefore  have  chiefly 
operated  to  the  cleansiDg  from  external  impurities,  aod  to  the 
rendering  persons  or  things  fit  to  approach  God  in  the  exer-> 
cises  of  the  ceremonial  worship;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  were  designed  to  prefigure  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which 
was  purely  spiritual,  and  possessed  the  transcendent  virtue 
of  atoning  for  all  moral  pollution,  involves  in  it  no  inconsis* 
tency  whatever,  since  in  this  the  true  proportion  of  the  entire 
dispensations  is  preserved.  And  to  this  point,  it  is  particu- 
larly necessary  that  our  attentiou  should  be  directed,  in  the 
examination  of  the  present  subject;  as  upon  the  apparent 
disproportion  in  the  objects  and  effects  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Mosaic  and  Christian  schemes,  the  principal  objections  against 
their  intended  correspondence  have  been  founded. (x) 

The  sacrifices  of  the  law  then  being  preparatory  to  that  of 
Christ ;  the  law  itself  being  but  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  v» 
to  Christ;  \he  sacred  writers  in  the  Nent  Testament^  naiu* 
rally  adopt  the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  ceremonial  service^ 
and  by  their  reference  to  the  use  of  them  as  employed  under 
the  law,,  clearly  point  out  the  sense  in  which  they  are  to  be 
understood  in  their  application  under  the  gospel.  In  ex- 
•mining,  then,  the  meaning  of  such  terms,  when  they  occur 
in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  clearly  directed  to  the  expla«-. 
nation  that  is  circumstantially  given  of  them  in  the  Old* 
Thus,  when  we  find  the  virtue  of  atonement  attributed  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  in  like  manner  as  it  had  been  to  those  un- 
der the  law ;  by  attending  to  the  representation  bo  minutely 
given  of  it  in  the  latter,  we  are  enabled  to  coibprehend  its, 
true  import  in  the  former,  (jf) 

Of  the  several  sacrifices  under  the  law,  that  one  which 
seems  most  exactly  to  illustrate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
which  is  expressly  compared  with  it  by  the  writer  to  th^  He-, 
brews,  is  that  which  was  offered  for  the  whole  assembly  on 
the  solemn' anniversary  of  expiation,  (jv)  The  circumstances, 
of  this  ceremony,  whereby  atonement  was  to  be  made  for  the. 
sins  of  the  whole  Jewish  people,  seem  so  strikyigly  significant,. 
that  they  deserve  a  particular  detail.  On  the  day  appointed 
for  this  general  expiation,  the  priest  is  commanded  to  offer  a 
bullock  and  a  goat  as  sin-offerings,  the  one  for  himself,  and. 
the  other  for  the  people :  and  having  sprinkled  the  blood  of 
these  in  due  form  before  the  mercy-seat,  to  lead  forth  a  se- 
cond goat,  denominated  the  scape-goat ;  and  after  laying  both 
his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  confessing 
over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  to  put  them  upon  the 

(x)  9m  No.  LXVIII.        (y)  See  Ko.  LXIX*       («)  See  Na  LXX* 
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head  of  the  goat,  and  te  fiend  Ae  animily  tbu«  besrfog  tbo 
fiins  of  the  people,  away  into  the  wilderness :  in  this  maaner 
expressmg  by  an  aetion,  which  eannot  be  misuBdentood,  that 
the  atonement,  whieb  rt  is  dtreetly  alBrmed  waa  to  be  efitetcd 
b^  the  sacrifice  of  the  siiMiffisriBg,  consisted  in  remoring  from 
the  pec^e  their  iniquities  by  this  symfoalical  tmmlatiott  to 
the  animaf.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  cereaiony  cf 
the  scape-goat  is  not  a  distinct  one :  )t  is  a  continnalios  of  the 
proeess,  and  h  evidently  the  conclnding  part  and  synbolicftt 
eoDsummation  of  the  sin^ffiBring.(a)  So  that  the  transfer  of 
the  intqpiities  of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  the  scape-goat,^ 
and  tlie  bearing  thera  away  to  the  wilderness,  tnasifestiy  im- 
ply that  the  atonement  effected  by  the  sacrifiee  of  the  mn» 
oneriftg,  consisted  in  the  transfer  and  consequent  removal  of 
those  iniquitiea.  What  then  are  we  taught  to  infer  from  this 
ceremony  ?-^That  as  the  atonement  undef  tke  law,  or  expian 
tion  of  the  legal  transgressions,  was  represented  as  a  transla- 
tion of  those  transgressions,  in  the  act  of  sacrifice  in  whicb 
the  animal  was  slain,  and  the  people  thereby  cleansed  from 
their  legal  impurities,  and  released  from  the  penalties  whieli 
had  been  incurred ;  so  the  great  atonement  lor  the  sins  of 
mankind  was  to  be  effected  by  the  sacriice  of  Christ,  uiider^ 
gorng  for  the  restoration  of  men  to  the  favour  of  Ctod,  that 
death  which  had  been  denounced  against  sin ;  and  which  b* 
suffered  in  like  manner  as  if  the  sins  of  men  had  been  aeimal'- 
hf  transferred  to  him,  as  those  of  the  congregation  had  been 
eymholically  transferred  to  the  srn*oflering  of  tbo  people. 

That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  atonement  effected  by^ 
Christ's  sacrifice,  receives  the  fullest  confirmation  frot&eveiy*^ 
part  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament :  and  that  thml 
far  the  death  of  Christ  is  vicarious,  cannot  be  denied  witbMit 
a  total  disregard  of  the  sacred  writings. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted,  by  those  who  oppose  the  doc-* 
trine  of  atonement  as  thus  explained,  that  nothing  ticarumB 
appears  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifices.  (6)  With  what  justice  this 
assertion  has  been  made,  may  be  judged  from  the  instance  of 
ti!re  sin-offering  that  has  been  adduced.  The  transfer  to  the 
animal  of  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  (which  must  necessari- 
ly mean  the  transfer  of  their  penal  effects,  or  the  subjecting 
the  animal  to  suffer  on  account  of  those  iniquities)^-thia  ao> 
companied  with  the  death  of  tiie  victim ;  and  the  consequence 
of  the  whole  being  the  removal  of  the  punishment  of  those 
iniquities  from  the  offerers,  and  the  ablution  of  all  legal  offen* 
siveness  in  the  sight  of  God : — thus  much  of  the  nature  of 
vicarious,  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  justifies  ua  in 
attaching  to  the  notion  of  atonement.     Less  than  this  we  are 

(a)  See  No.  tXKh       {h)  See  No.  VXXO. 
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clearif  not  at  liberty  to  attach  to  it.  And  what  the  law  thus 
sets  forth  as  its  express  meaniogy  directly  determines  that 
which  we  must  attribute  to  the  gi^eat  atonement  of  which  the 
Mosaic  ceremony  was  but  a  type :  always  remembering  care- 
fully to  distinguish  between  the  figure  and  the  substance; 
duly  adjusting  their  relative  value  and  extent ;  estimating  the 
efficacy  of  the  one  as  real,  intrinsic,  and  universal ;  whilst 
that  of  the  other  is  to  be  viewed  as  limited,  derived,  and  em- 
blematic, (g) 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  atonement  has  been  explained  in 
this,  and  a  former  discourse,  several  objections,  in  addition  to 
those  already  noticed,  have  been  advanced. (d)  These,  how- 
cver^  cannot  now  be  examined  in  this  place.  The  most  im- 
portant have  been  discussed ;  and  as  tor  such  as  remain,  I 
trust  that  to  a  candid  mind,  the  general  view  of  the  subject 
which  has  been  given,  will  prove  sufficient  for  their  refutation. 

One  word  more,  my  young  brethren,  and  I  have  done.^^— 
On  this  day  we  have  assembled  to  commemorate  the  stu- 
pendous  sacrifice  of  himself,  offered  up  by  our  blessed  Lord 
for  aur  redemption  from  the  bondage  aud  wages  of  sin :  and 
on  next  Sunday,  we  are  invited  to  participate  of  that  solemn 
rite  which  he  hath  ordained  for  the  purpose  of  making  us 
partakers  in  the  benefit  of  that  sacrince.  Allow  me  to  re- 
Oiind  you,  that  this  is  an  awful  call,  and  upon  an  awful  occa- 
sion. Let  him  who  either  refuses  to  obey  this  call,  or  pre- 
sumes to  attend  upon  it  irreverently,  beware  what  his  condi- 
tion is.  The  man  who  can  be  guilty  of  either  deliberately, 
i0  not  safe.  r 

Consider  seriously  what  has  been  said,  and  may  the  (xod  of 
ptacty  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesue^ 
that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep^  through  the  blood  of  the 
eeetUmting  covenant^  make  you  perfect  %n  every  good  work 
to  do  his  fviU,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in 
his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever 
and  ever-^Amen. 

(c)  See  No.  LXXin.        (d)  See  Na  LXXIY. 
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No.     I.— «-OR     THE     PRE-EXlfiTENGB    OF    CHRIST,    AND    THE 
.     SPECIES    OF     ARGUMENTS    BT    WHICH    THIS    ARTICLE    OF 
THE   CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE    HAS    BEEN    OPPOSED. 

Page. 17.  £»f»«r«-ff  f«»t«v — ^iriciljj  emptied  himself — viz.  of 
that  form  of  God — tiiat  glory  which  he  had  wUh  Ood  before 
the  world  was— -see  Phil.  ii.  6,  7.  compared  with  John  xvii% 
5.  see  also  Krebs.  Observ.  Flav,  p.  029.  Fortuita  Sacra^ 
p.  217 — ^219.  Eisner  Obs.  Sac.  ii.  p.  240 — 245.  See  also 
ScUeusneTi  on  the  word  tMtttrtf.  On  the  whole  of  the  pas- 
Bt^^e  from  Philippians,  1  would  particularly  recommend  the 
observations  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  ElemerUSf  Sec.  vol.  ii. 
p.  Ill — 115.  Middieton  likewise  (Doctrine  of  the  Oreek 
Article^  p.  537 — 539.)  deserves  to  be  consulted. 

It  has  indeed  been  pronounced  in  a  late  extraordinary 
publication,  distinguished  at  least  as  much  by  strength  of  as- 
sertion as  by  force  of  argument,  that  *'  a  person  who  has  not 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  would  be  surprised 
to  find,  how  very  few  texts  there  are  which  even  seem  di- 
rectly to  assert  the   pre-existence  of  Christ.'' — How 
this  matter  may  appear  to  those  who  have  ^^  not  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  subject,"  I  leave  to  the  autnor  of  this 
work  to  determine.     With  those  who  havey  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  what  must  be  the  reception  of  an  observation  so  di- 
rectly opposed,  not  more  to  the  plain  and  uniform  language 
of  scripture,  than  to  every  conclusion  of  a  just  and  rational 
criticism  applied  to  the  sacred  text.     Bold  however  as  this 
writer  appears  in  assertion,  he  seems  by  no  means  deficient 
in  prudence ;  for  whilst  he  affirms  that  even  those /etv  texts, 
(as  he  chooses  to  represent  them)  furnish  no  real  support  to 
the  doctrine  they  are  adduced  to  confirm ;  he  has  on  this,  as 
on  almost  every  other  posiCiSlfthroughout  bis  book,  aSiecting 
the  interpretation  of  scripture,  declined  exposing  his  proef 
to  hazard.     We  are  referred  indeed,  to  *'  the  Commentary 
of  Grotios,  Dr.  Lardner's  letter  on  the  Logos,  Mr.  Lind- 
sey's  apology  for  resigning  the  vicarage  of  Catterick«  and 
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the  seqael  to  that  apologj,  Hopton  Haynes  on  the  attributes 
of  Oody  and  Dr.  Priestley's  hhtorj  of  early  opinionB.*' 
These,  we  are  told,  will  completely  oyerturn  the  unscrip^ 
htral  notion  of  the  pre-exiBtenet  of  Chrui.  And  this  they 
are  to  accomplish,  by  showing  that  all  such  passages  as  con- 
tribute to  its  support,  ^*  are  either  interpolaiedj  cormptedi  of 
misunderstood/' — (se%  Mr.  TkomM  Belsham^s  Review  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce^s  treatise^  pp.  272, 275.)  Entrenched  be- 
hind this  oddly  marshalled  phalanx,  this  gentleman  feels  per> 
fectly  secure.  It  seems  indeed  somewhat  strange,  that,  en- 
couraged by  such  powerful  aid,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  o& 
fer  a  single  text  in  support  of  his  own  opinion ;  nor  a  eoirfv* 
tatioii  of  any  one  of  those  which  ha^e  been  urged  by  bis  ad- 
versaries in  defence  of  theirs. 

In  the  face  however  of  this  polemic  array,  and  in  defiance 
of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  modifying  seripture,  which 
we  find  here  ascribed  to  it,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  cite  the 
passages  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  number.  And 
when  we  find  the  great  person  who  ift  there  spoken  of,  de* 
scribed  repeofed^,  as  having  come  down  from  Aeoven,  as 
from  a  place  of  settled  abode^  previous  to  his  appesirance 
among  men,  (see  John  iii.  18,  31.  vi.  38,  62.  xiii.  3.  xwh 
28,  &c.)  when  we  find  him  declared  by  St.  Paul,  (1  Cor.  xv. 
47.)  to  be  the  Lord  from  heaven :  and  again,  (Phif.  ii.  6,  7^ 
8.)  to  have  been  in  the  form  ofChdj  yet  to  have  ti&en  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant j  and  to  have  been  made  in  the 
likeness  of  man :  when  again  we  find  him  represented  (Heb* 
L  2,  3.)  as  that  Being,  by  whom  Ood  made  the  worlds  ;  and 
Withe  brightness  of  his  glory:  which  glort,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  he  had  with  Ood  before  the  world  was :  and 
when  again  we  are  told,  (Coloss.  i.  15,  16.)  that  he  is  the 
^funag^  of  the  invisible  God  ;  and  that  by  him  were  aU  things 
treatedy  that  are  in  heaven^  and  that  are  in  earth  z  when 
these,  and  numerous  other  passages  of  the  same  import  are 
to  be  met  in  the  evangelic  and  apostolic  writings,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  scripture  is  found  perfectly  corresponding ;  1 
own,  I  cannot  feel  this  essential  article  of  the  Christian  fiddi 
much  endangered,  either  from  the  confidence  of  this  writer's 
assertions,  or  from  the  force  of  those  arguments  under  whose 
mighty  shade  he  is  content  triumphantly  to  repose. 

Lest  however  curiosity  may  have  been  excited  with  re- 
spect to  those  «MMr#/w»Tti  «^AAiyfr/tui,  which  Mr.  B.  and  his 
friends  profess  to  have  at  thAr  command ;  I  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing specimen. — The  passage  in  Heb.  i.  2.  which  directly 
assigns  the  work  of  CRSAVfOff  to  Christ,  will  be  admitted  to 
be  one  of  those  that  *^  seem  to  assert  his  pre-^xistemce^^^  in 
what  manner  is  thttf  faUacioua  semblance  to  be  removed  f — - 


* 

rnmle  ths  worlds:  and  thus  gives  to  the  word  ^«»  a  sugnifi* 
catjofi  which  not  only  has  no  parallel  in  the  entire  of  the 
New  Testament,  bat  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  established 
mle  of  all  Oraoimariaiis :  hm^  with  a  gtnUive  case  commonly 
rignifying  tte  fiieans  fry  wAicA  ;  but  never  implying  the  final 
eanae^  unless  when  joined  with  the  itc<m«a(i'i^e*  See  Phavih 
nitits,^  Seamda^  Siephanus^  Hoogeveen  in  Viger^  Olassiiw^ 
fcc*  See  also  on  the  application  of  the  word  in  the  New 
Testament,  Sykea  on  Redemption,  pp.  196,.  221,  24].  bat 
particubrty  ScUeu^er^s  en«meratioB  of  its  various  senses^f 
which  seems  to  be  quite  decisive  on  the  pouit.  The  sditary 
iiMtaiiee  which  Orciws  has  been  able  to  discover  in  defence 
of  his  translation  of  the  word  hm,  is  to  be  found  in  Rom.  vi, 
4*  in  which  it  is  manifest  that  his  criticism  cannot  be  main- 
taiued.  Schleasiier  so  pronounces  upon  it  in  the  most  pe* 
i«mptory  terms* 

Whilst  Orotitts  thus  violates  the  rales  and  analogy  of  the 
language  in  one  part  of  the  sentence,  later  Socinians,<^  finding 
this  node  of  distorting  the  sense  indefensible,  have  betakea 
themselves  to  another,  where  they  have  exercised  an  equal 
violence  on  the  original. — Tvc  mimtn,  which  elsewhere  in  this 
very  epistle,  (xi.  3.)  is  allowed  to  mean  the  material  world; 
mnd  wmcb  is  iJways  used  pluraUy  by  the  Jews^  as  implying 
the  inferior  and  superior  worlds  ^  and  in  its  coonexioA  here,  ex^ 

«M,  hm  r$  tytHnnt  t»h»  Phavor.  p.  480. 

t  AmongBt  the  multiplied  texts  wliich  SehUtuntr  has  collected,  the  only 
one  which  seems  to  him  not  to  coincide  in  the  general  result,  is  from  2  Pet. 
i.  d.  But  this  10  firani^tly  a  mistake,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  on  consahingf 
J^Sfjiwm/lif,  Mmeome^  «id  indeed  almost  eveiy  Commentator,  upon  the 
paistge.  It  is  la  be  notfid  alao,  that  under  the  bead  of  j^iic»  coupled  with  the 
gfmtivet  the  20th  sense  ascribed  by  Schleusner,  bears  no  reference  to  the 
/nal  catue,  though  the  Latin  term  which  he  makes  use  of,  may  at  first  sight 
seem  to  Imply  it 

t  I  do  not  msan  by  tkit  exprctswii  to  intiniate  ths&  Gfoties  is,  strictly 
speakiDa^  to  be  tanked  amonr  the  followers  of  Socinus.  I  am  aware  that 
tnis  charge  advanced  against  him  by  the  author  of  V Esprit  de  M.  Arnauld 
has  been  refuted,  (see  Bay W*s  Diet.  Vol.  V.  pp.  5H1,  583.)  And  his  single 
treatise  He  flkrtJQ^tfrae  ChrUti  eontra  Fauwtwtn  Soeianm,  might  be  judged 
suilletent  to  redeem  him  from  the  appeUation.  But  his  exposition  of  most 
of  the  passages  of  scripture  relatins^  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  is  so  clearly 
laTourable  to  the  main  principle  or  the  Socinian  scheme,  that  with  some 
ilrtitude  Uie  term  Socinian  is  not  unlkifly  appKcablez-^Dr.  Ldrdner,  in  his 
Later  on  the  L^i>t,(rol  zL  p.  113.  Kippis's  Edition  of  his  Works)  written 
ftxprensly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  af- 
Hrrns,  that  "  Grotius  explains  texts  btiter  than  the  projettcd  Socimans.**— 
Whether  Lardner^  then,  viewed  him  as  far  remored  from  the  pale  of  the 
Ftatre&Polvii,  is  surely  not  difficult  to  decide. 


(6  raB-Bi(i8TBves  or  oKftnVi 

•ctlj^  eorraqponds  wHh  the  iMti^j  in  himun^  mmi  ike  ikim/p  tR 
earthf  (Col.  1.  16.)  and  upon  the  whole  clearly  nueana  the  pkj/^ 
sical  world,  or  ike  heavens  and  ihe  earih{*  in  yetatrained  by 
the  SociniatiB,  to  imply  the  (^angelical  dispensaium :  so  thi^ 
the  entire  passage  is  made  to  signify  merety  that  by  Christ's 
mintsifffy  there  should  be,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation  ;  that 
isy  a  nmv  church  begun  upon  earih.  Now  it  deserves  to  be 
considered,  on  what  principle  of  just,  interpretation,  such  a 
translation  can  be  adopted.  It  is  true,  that  Christ  in  some 
of  the  Greek  versions  of  Isa.  ix.  6.  has  been  styled,  viirsp 
k  TH  fuMfifT»i  mttfft*     But,  admitting  the  word  here  to  imply 

a  dispensation  that  was  to  come,  does  it  follow  that  this  one 
dispensation  is  to  be  expressed  by  the  plural  word  mmmt 
To  force  upon  it  this  meaning,  is  again  to  do  viotence  to 
grammar  and  usf^e.  And  yet  this  is  done,  because  the  plo* 
ral  interpretation,  by  whom  he  constituted  ihe  aoks  or  dis« 
^EirsATioirs,  lets  in  the  obnoxious  idea  of  pre-existeaoe,  as 
completely  as  the  sense  of  a  material  creation  can  do. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  in  what  way  Mr.  Lind- 
sey  has  treated  this  subject,  in  an  Essay  written  by  him,  ta 
the  2d  vol.  of  the  Theological  Repository,  entitled  ^^  Brief 
Remarks  concerning  the  two  creations ;"  the  express  object 
of  which  is  to  show  that  none  but  a  moral  or  spkitnal  crea- 
tion was  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ.  He  never  once  notices 
this  passage  of  Hebrews;  but  directs  Us  attention  almoet 
entirely  to  the  text  in  Colossians,  and  to  that  in  E|^s.  iii.  9* 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  reCers  to  a  pasaaj^e  to 
the  same  purport  in  -the  very  same  chapter  of  Hebrews** 
The  reason  oi  this  however,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  disco*" 
ver,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  passages  which  he  has 
examined,  though  manifestly  repugnant  to  his  condition, 
there  was  not  to  be  found  so  brief  and  stubborn  an  expression, 
as  rv«  mmmi  tfntno'tu  As  to  the  arguments  derived  by  him 
from  the  passages  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  notice, 
they  do  not  seem  entitled  to  very  minute  attention ;  they 
amount  merely  to  a  note  of  Mr.  Locke  on  the  one ;  and  an 
assertion  on  the  other,  thM:  the  i^itural  creation  cannot  have 
been  intended,  ^<  because  this  is  uniformly  spoken  of.  through- 
out the  Bible,  as  effected  by  the  immediate  power  of  Ood, 
without  the  interposition  of  any  other  being  whatever." 

Thus  Mr.  Belsbam's  assertion^  that  Mr.  Lindsey  mould 
overturn  the  notion  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  is  raidn- 
tained  by  Mr.  Lindsey's  own  assertion  that  he  has  done 
so.     He  admits  indeed,  that  his  argument  is  not  likely  to 

*  See  Whitby  and  Jto9fn»nulier^  in  loc.  and  Col  i.  16.  likewise  P&irce  and 
Mailet  .-^alao  Xrebs.  Ob^erm.  on  CoLi .  17. 
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*«  hftve  any  efiect  upon  tbcMie  who  are  Trithehtb,  or  Ortho- 
dox in  the  vulgar  and  Btrict  sense ;  who  can  with  the  samo 
breath,  and  in  the  same  setttence,  without  being  astonished 
at  theoiBelveSy  assert,  that  there  are  three  Creators,  and  yet 
but  one  CreatcMr.  There  is  no  arguing  (he  adds)  with  men 
that  can  swallow  without  feeling  downright  contradictions." 
Mr.  Belsham  in  his  engagements,  that  the  champions  of  his 
tenets  would  be  able  fully  to  establish  them,  by  proving  that 
all  such  passages  of  scripture  as  contradicted  them,  were 
^  either  interpolated,  corrupted,  or  misunderstood,"  forgbt 
to  nmke  the  exception,  which  is  here  very  properly  intro« 
duced  by  Mr.  Liodsey  :-^for  sound  argument  must  surely 
be  lost  upon  such  men  as  the  above. 

*  But  let  us  examine  farther,  in  what  way  the  parallel  pas* 
«age8  in  Coloss.  i.  16.  and  Ephes.  iii.  9.  which  by  attribut* 
ii^  the  work  of  Creation  to  Christ,  seem  to  intimate  his  pre* 
existence,  are  explained  by  other  writers  who  are  fellow-la- 
bourers with  Mr.  Belsham,  in  the  laudable  work  of  reducing 
the  exalted  dignity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  the  common 
Jrtandard  of  human  nature.  It  is  true,  says  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
(Ccnimenkiiries  and  Essays^  voL  2.)  that  it  is  said,  (Ephes. 
iii«  9.)  that  God  erecAed  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ.  But 
these  words  are  thus  to  be  interpreted: — things  must  be 
taken  for  persons,  because  there  are  passages  where  the 
word  is  so  understood : — by  tki$tgs  that  are,  must  be  intended 
persons  peculiarly  chosen  by  God,  as  the  Jews  were,  in  op- 
position to  the  Gentiles,  who  are  described  as  things  thai 
urt  noL  But  as  we  now  speak  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
by  all  things  most  be  iinderstood,  all  persons,  whether  Jews 
4»r  ChntHes,  who  bdieve  in  the  gospel :  and  by  the  word  crso* 
tedj  ifi  meant  to  be  t;onveyed,  ^^  not  the  giving  being,  or  bring- 
ing into  existence;  but  the  conferring  benefits  and  privileges^ 
erthe  placing  in  a  new  and  more  advantageous  state  of  being.'* 
—And  thus  these  few  slight  and  obvious  transitions  being 
admitted,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  easily  explains  the  creation  of  all 
things  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  be,  the  bestomng  upon  all  per- 
sons who  would  aeeept  them,  the  privileges  of  the  gospel,  by 
the  ministry  of  Christ. 

Again,  on  Coloss.  i.  16.  we  are  informed  by  the  German 
divines,  Ernestus  and  Teller,  in  a  similar  felicity  of  interpret 
tation,  that  when  it  is  Said,  that  by  Christ  were  all  things 
created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth  ;  visible  and 
invisible^  &c.  it  is  meant  to  express  by  an  easv  figure,  a 
mew  moral  creation  wrought  in  the  world  by  the  g^d  of 
Christ : — the  things  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
meaning  the  Jews  and  Pagans: — and  the  things  visible  and 
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imnsibUf  the  present  and  fnlnrt  generations  of  mm  Hf 
See  Rosenmullefs  Scholia-'^^m  Col.  u  16;* 

To  remind  these  writers,  that  St*  John  h»s  placed  thii 
matter  beyond  dispute,  in  his  first  chapter,  by  declaring  that 
the  world  which  was  made  by  Christ,  was  a  world  wliich  yd 
hnew  him  not,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  the  work 
of  a  spiritual  creation,  the  very  nature  of  which  was  to  be- 
stow the  true  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  gospel :  to  remind 
them,  I  say,  of  this,  and  of  the  other  express  declarations  m 
that  chapter,  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  pre-existence  in  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  on  that  of  the  creation  by  him  in  particiiiar» 
is  but  to  little  purpose.  It  is  replied,  that  in  that  chapter,  the 
Logosy  to  whose  operations  the  efltectB  there  spoken  of  are 
ascribed,  does  not  imply  a  person^  but  an  attribute t  and 
that  the  work  of  creation  is  consequently  not  attributed  to 
Christ,  but  to  the  wisdom  of  Ood  the  Father.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  this  point.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  it 
fuHy  examined,  may  consult  Whitby,  Doddridge,  aod  Ro» 
senmulier.  To  the  inquiring  reader,  I  would  more  partku- 
larly  recommend  upon  this  head,  Pearson  on  the  Creeds  p. 
116—120:  Le  Clerc,  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  392—400.  Wits. 
Misc.  Sacr.  torn.  ii.  p.  88 — 118.  Wkitaker's  Origin  of  Art- 
anisniy  p.  39 — 114.  Howes^s  Critical  Observations,  vol.  iv. 

38 — 198.  Bishop  of  lAncoln^s  Elements^  Art.  ii.  and 

r.  Laurence's  Dissertation  upon  the  Logos. 

But  I  am  content  to  rest  the  whole  issue  of  the  questioa 
upon  the  state  of  the  case  furnished  by  the  Sociman  or  Uni^ 
tarian  writers  themselves.  Let  the  reader  but  look  into  the 
translation  of  this  chapter  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  let  faitt 
Ibrm  his  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  Socinian  hypothesis, 
from  the  mode  of  expounding  scripture,  which  he  will  there 
find  employed  for  its  support.  Let  him  try  if  he  can  even 
comprehend  the  distinct  propositions  contained  in  the  first 
iburteen  verses.  Let  him  try  if  he  can  annex  any  definite 
notions  to  the  assertion,  that  wisdom  (meaning  thereby  an 
attribute  of  Ood)  was  God :  or  to  the  assurance  so  strongly 
enforced  by  repetition,  that  the  wisdom  of  Ood  was  with  Qad ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  Deity  had  not  existed  before  his  own 
essential  attributes :— -^r  again,  if  he  can  conceive,  how  the 
evangelist  (supposing  him  in  his  senses)  could  have  thought  it 

necessary,  after  pronouncing  the  true  light  to  be  God,  formal- 

• 

♦  What  says  the  learned  dissenter^  Mr.  Peirce,  upon  such  treatment  of 
this  passage  of  Colosslans  ?— '*  The  interpretation  which  refers  to  what  it 
here  taid  of  our  Saviour,  to  the  new  creatioii,  or  the  ren<mEtion  of  all  things 
It  90  forced  and  woientp  that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  men  would  ever 
have  etpoyaed  it,  but  for  the  take  of  an  hypotheaia.  Tlie  reader  may  meet 
^th  a  confutation  of  it  in  most  commemators.**    Paraphrate,  he.  p.  1^ 

9lOtC  fV* 
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iy  to  declare  tbat  John  was  not  that  light :  or  how  he  coidd 
affirm,  that  the  wisdom  which  he  had  apokeH  of  but  as  aa 
aitrUnUey  was  made  flesh,  and  became  a  person^  visible  and 
tangible : — in  short,  let  him  try  if  he  does  not  find,  both  in  the 
translation  and  the  explanatory  notes,  as  much  unintelligible 
jargon  as  was  ever  crowded  into  the  same  compass ;  nay,  as 
is  even,  according  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  notion,  to  be  found  in 
the  Athanasian  creed  itself.  This  however  is  called  a  canc(ti{ 
and  criiicfU  investigation  of  scripture;  and  this,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  is  the  latest,"^  and  therefore  to  be  supposed  the 
best  digested  production  of  the  Socinian  school :  it  comes 
also  from  the  hands  of  a  writer  certainly  possessed  of  clapsi** 
cal  erudition,  a  quality  of  which  few  of  his  Unitarian  fellow* 
labourers  in  the  sister  country  are  entitled  to  boast. 

But  to  add  one  instance  more,  of  the  ingenious  mode  of 
reasoning,  employed  by  these  writers  on  the  subject  of  Christ's 
pre-exjstence :  in  the  8th  chap,  of  John  we  find  our  Saviour 
arguing  with  the  Jews ;  who,  on  his  asserting  that  Abraham 
Itttd  seen  his  day,  immediately  reply,  Thau  art  not  ytt  fifty 
years  oldy  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham,^  Jesus  said  unto 
Mem,  Verily^  verilyy  t  say  utUo  you^  before  Abraham  was, 
I  AM.  The  inference  from  this,  that  our  Saviour  here  de- 
clared himself,  to  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Abraham^ 
appears  not  to  be  a  very  violent  one ;  his  answer  being 
immediately  and  necessarily  applied  to  the  remark  made  by 
the  Jews  upon  his  age^  which  rendered  it  impossible  that 
he  could  have  seen  Abraham :  so  that  this  passage  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  those  that  *^  seem  directly  to  assert  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ."  Now  in  what  way  have  Socinus, 
and  his  followers,  got  rid  of  this  <^  seeming  contradiction  to 
their  opinions  ?"  H^i*  Ai^mmfL  ytno^m,  ly^  fifU,  must  be  thus 
translate4:  Before  Abram  can  be  AnnAHAM,  tbat  is,  thb 

FATHSB    OF   MAITT    NATIOKS,   I  WUSt  be — TA£  MbSSIAH,  Or 

Saviour  of  the  world.  This  famous  discovery,  which  belonga 
to  Socinus,  was  indeed  esteemed  of  a  nature  &o  far  above 
mere  human  apprehension,  that  his  nephew  Faustus  Socinus 
infonns  us^  he  had  received  it  from  divine  inspiration. — Nan 

*  JS^m  OR  all  the  Booh  qf  Seripturet  bv  I^.  Priestley^  have  issued  from  the 
press  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work: :  and  to  the  exposition  there  at- 
tempted of  the  introduction  of  St.  John's  gospel,  the  remarks  which  I  have 
laade  on  Mr.  Wakefield's  translation,  appty  as  aptly  as  if  ibr  that  they  had 
been  orieinaUy  desired.  Whoever  has  a  curiosity  to  discover  whether  Mr. 
Wakefield  or  Dr.  Pnestley  be  the  more  unintelligible*  may  consult  JV)itf«» 
&c.  vol.  ill.  pp.  18, 19,  compared  with  Mr.  Wakefield's  comment  already  re- 
ferred  to.  In  addition  to  this  work,  there  has  yet  more  lately  been  given  to 
the  public  from  the  Socuuan  press,  what  the  authors  are  pleased  to  call 
An  improved  Veruon  of  the  JVVw  'ttatament.  What  new  lighU  this  improved 
Version  has  thrown  upon  this  part  of  scripture,  will  be  seen  when  we  come 
more^ntrticQlarly  to  notise  this  performance  in  anoth^  part  of  thia  v^ume* 


sine  mtiUis  precibns  tpttuff,  JesH  nomine  invocitiOf  impeirairii 
ip8e.  (Socinus  canfr.  Enirop*  torn.  2.  p.  078.)  This  tub- 
lime  interpretation  hwi,  it  mast  be  confessed,  been  relinquisbed 
by  later  Socintans,  who  in  imitation  of  Grotius,  consider  Cbrist 
as  asserting  only  that  he  was  before  Abra|iani  in  ike  decree  of 
God.  But  how  this  could  serve  as  a  reply  to  the  objection  c€ 
the  Jews,  respecting  priority  of  actual  existence ;  or  how  in 
this  Christ  said  any  thing  of  hhnsetf  that  was  not  tme  of  ever^ 
human  being,  and  therefore  nugatory;  or  why  the  Jews  iipoa 
a  declaration  so  innocent  and  so  unmeaning,  should  have  been 
fired  with  rage  against  him  as  a  blasphemer ;  or  (if  the  sense 
be,  that  Christ  existed  in  the  divine  mind  antecedent,  not  to 
Abraham^s  birthj  but  to  his  eadstence  in  the  divine  laiiind  like* 
wise)  what  the  meaning  can  be  of  a  priority  in  iit  divine 
foreknowledge,  I  leave  to  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  assistant  com- 
mentators to  unfold.  Indeed  this  last  interpretation  seems 
not  to  have  given  entire  satk&ction  to  Socinians  tfaemselvesy 
as  we  find  from  a  paper  signed  Disciptdus,  in  the  4th  toI.  of 
the  Tfaeol.  Repos.  in  which  it  is  asserted,  **  that  the  modem 
Unitarians  have  needlessly  departed  from  the  interpretatioii 
given  by  Slichtingios,  Enjtdinos,  and  other  old  SociniaMy 
and  have  adopted  another  in  its  stead,  which  is  nai  to  be  sup' 
parted  bv  any  just  grammatical  eonstmetian.**  This  gen- 
tiemaa  then  goes  on  to  furbish  up  the  old  Soointan  armour, 
and  exults  in  having  rendered  it  completely  proof  sgainsl  M 
the  weapons  of  orthodoxy- 
Mr.  Wakefield  however  seems  to  tUnk  it  safer  to  revert  to 
the  principles  of  Orotius's  interpretation:  and  acGordingly* 
having  fortified  it  against  the  charge  of  grammaHeal  iaaccii* 
racy,  he  presents  it  in  somewhat  c^  a  new  shape,  by  translat- 
ing the  passage,  Before  Abr4Junn  fsas  from,  I  am  hB'— via. 
the  Messiah.  By  which,  he  says,  Christ  means  to  imply,  that 
**  his  mission  was  settled  and  certain  before  the.birthof  Abra* 
ham."  That  Mr.  Wakefield  has,  by  tUs  construction,  not 
only  avoided  the  mystical  conceits  of  Socinus's  interpretation, 
but  also  some  of  the  errors  chai^eaUe  on  that  of  Orotius, 
cannot  be  denied :  but,  besides,  that  he  has  built  his  entire 
translation  of  the  passage  upon  the  arbitrary  assumptioii  of 
an  ellipsis,  to  which  the  texts  quoted  as  parallel  furnirii  no 
support  whatever,  it  remains,  as  before,  to  be  shown,  what^ 
intelligible  connexion  subsists  between  our  Lord's  answer^ 
and  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  Jews.  If  he  meant  mere- 
ly to  say,  that  his  mission  as  the  Messiah  had  been  ordained 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  (which  is  in  itself  a  tolerable 
strain  upon  the  words  even  of  this  new  translation,)  it  will 
require  all  Mr.  Wakefield's  ingenuity  to  explain  in  iriiat  way 
this  could  have  satisfied  the  Jews,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
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Chmt'fr  MviDg  actually  s$en  Abrabam,  which  is  the  precise 
difficulty  our  Lord  proposes  to  solve  by  his  reply.  Doctor 
Priestley,  ki.  his  later  view  of  this  subject,  has  Bot  added 
Bttch  in  point  of  clearness  or  cojisisteiicy  to  the  Socioian 
exposition.  He  confesses,  however,  that  the  ^*  literal  meiifi« 
inff  of  our  Lord's  expressions"  in  the  56th  verse  was,  that 
^*  he  had  lived  before  Abraham,"  and  that  it  was  so  considei^ 
ed  by  the  Jews :  but  at  the  same  time  he  contends  that  oiv 
Lord  did  not  intend  his  words  to  be  so  understood :  and  that 
when  he  afterwards  speahs  of  his  priority  to  Abraham,  hii 
aseaning  is  to  be  thus  explained ;  *^  that  in  a  very  proper 
se9^9€  of  the  words,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  even  hA- 
fore  Abraham,  the  Messiah  having  been  held  forth  as  the 
great  object  of  hope  and  joy  for  the  human  race,  not  only  to 
Abraham,  but  even  to  his  ancestors."  (Notes,  &c.  vol.  Jii. 
pp.  d29,  330,  338,  334.)  Such  is  what  Dr.  Priestley  caUs 
the  proper  MiiM  of  the  words,  Bbfoeb  Abb  aha  m  was^  I  ak. 

I  have  here  given  a  very  few  instances,  but  such  9b  furnish 
n  fair  specimen  of  the  niod»  oi  reasoning,  by  which  those 
enlightened  commentators  to  whom  Mr.  Belsham  refers,  have 
jbeeB  enidi^led  to  explain  away  the  direct  and  evident  meaniiq;;^ 
^  scripture.  I  have  adduced  these  instances  from  the  ar- 
guments which  they  have  used  rdUtting  to  the  pre-existence 
^  Christ,  as  going  to  the  very  essence  of  ihevr  scheme  df 
VhrisUanihfy  (if  such  it  can  be  called,)  and  as  being  some  of 
those  on  which  they  principally  rely.  I  have  not  scmpied 
to  dwell  thus  long  upon  a  matter  not  meeMarily  cennected 
with  the  subject  of  these  discourses,  as  some  ben^t  may  ba 
derivedto  the  young  student  in  ^vinity,  (for  whom  this  pid>* 
fication  has  been  principally  intended,)  from  exposing  the 
hoUawnesa  ot  the  grounq  on  which  these  high-sounding  gen* 
tleoMn  take  their  stand,  whilst  they  trumpet  forth  their  owB 
extensive  knowledge,  and  the  ignorance  of  those  who  diSet 
from  Ihem^  These  few  instances  may  serve  to  |^ve  him  some 
idea  of  the  faimees  of  their  pretensions,  and  the  soundness 
of  their  criticism.  He  may  be  still  better  able  to  form  a 
judgment  of  their  powers  in  scriptural  exposition,  when  he 
finds  upon  trial,  that  the  formulie  of  interpretation,  which 
have  been  applied  to  explain  away  the  notbn  of  Christ's  pre- 
existence,  from  the  passages  that  have  been  cited,  may  be 
emi^yed  with  the  best  success  in  arguing  away  such  a  mean- 
ing from  «Bjf  form  of  expression  that  can  be  devised. 

Thus,  for  example,  had  it  been  directly  asserted  that  oar 
Lord  had  existed  for  ^es  before  his  appearance  in  this  world : 
It  is  replied,  all  this  is  true,  in  the  decree  of  Ooi^  but  it  by  no 
means  relates  to  an  actual  existence.  Had  Christ,  as  a  proof 
4^  his  having  existed  prior  to  bis  incarnation^  expressly  de- 
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clared  that  all  things  had  been  created  by  him :  the  answer  is 
obvious-^he  mast  have  been  ordained  by  the  dliine  mind, 
long  before  he  came  into  being,  as  by  hhn  it  had  been  decreed, 
that  the  great  moral  creation,  whereby  a  new  people  sfaovld 
be  raised  up  to  God,  was  to  be  wrought.  .Should  he  go  yet 
farther,  and  affirm  that  he  had  resigned  the  God-lilce  station 
which  he  filled,  and  degraded  himself  to  the  mean  condition 
of  man :  a  ready  solution  is  had  for  this  also-^he  made  no 
ostentatious  display  of  his  miraculous  powers,  but  offered 
himself  to  the  world  like  an  ordinary  man.  If  any  stronger 
forms  of  expression  should  be  used,  (and  stronger  can  scarce- 
ly be  had,  without  recurring  to  the  language  of  scripture) 
they  may  all  be  disposed  of  in  like  manner. 

But  should  even  all  the  varieties  of  critical,  logical,  and 
metaphysical  refinement,  be  found  in  any  case  insufficient, 
yet  still  we  are  not  to  suppose  the  point  completely  given  up. 
The  modern  Unitarian  commentator  is  not  discomfited.  He 
retires  with  unshaken  fortitude  within  the  citadel  of  his  phi- 
losophic conviction,  and  under  its  impenetrable  cover,  bids 
defiance  to  the  utmost  force  of  his  adversary's  argunieBt. 
Of  this  let  Dr.  Priestley  furnish  an  instance  in  his  own  words. 
Endeavouring  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Price,  that  the 
expressions  in  John  vi.  62.  frhaty  aiid  if  you  shall  see  ike 
Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before  ?  furnish  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Christ's  pre-existence,  he  vses  the  following 
remarkable  language — ^that  '*  though  not  satisfied  with  any 
interpretation  of  this  extraordinary  passage,  yet  rather  than 
believe  our  Saviour  to  have  existed  in  any  other  state  before 
the  creation  of  the  worid,  or  to  have  left  some  state  of  great 
dignity  and  happiness  when  he  came  hither,  he  would  have 
recourse  to  the  old  and  exploded  Socinian  idea  of  Christ's 
actual  ascent  into  heaven,  or  of  his  imagining  that  he  had 
been  carried  up  thither  in  a  vision ;  which,  like  that  of  St. 
Paul,  he  had  not  been  able  to  distinguish  from  a  reality :  nay, 
he  would  n«t  build  an  article  of  faith,  of  such  magnitude,  on 
the  correctness  of  John*s  recollection  and  represeni(Uion  of 
our  Lord*s  language;  and  so  strange  and  incredible  does  the 
hypothesis  of  a  pre-existent  state  appear,  that  sooner  than 
e^mii  it,  he  would  suppose  the  witole  verse  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion,  or  that  THE  OLD  apostle  dictated  OlfE    THtlfO    AHD 

HIS  AMAifUENsis  WROTE  ANOTHER.'*  {Letters  to  Dr.  Price, 
pp.  57,  58,  &c.)— Thus  is  completed  the  triumph  of  Unita- 
rian philosophy  over  revelation :  and  thus  is  the  charge  of 
incredulity  against  the  pretended  philosopher  of  the  present 
day  refuted.  For  what  is  there  too  monstrous  for  his  belief, 
if  you  except  only  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  ? 
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No*    II. UNITARJAlf    OBJECTIONS    TO    THK    RELIOIOUB    OB- 

8£RyANC£   OF   8TAT£0    DAYS. 

Page  18.  (6)  That  the  day  on  which  the  Saviour  of  men 
laid  down  his  life  for  their  transgressions,  should  have  attache 
ed  to  it  any  feelings  of  reverence,  or  should  be  in  any  respect 
distinguished  from  the  number  of  ordinary  days,  has  long 
been  denied  by  different  classes  of  dissenters  from  the  estab- 
lished form ;  forgetting  that  its  celebration  was  designed  to 
awaken  livelier  feelings  of  devotion,  by  associating  circum- 
stances;  and  not  reflecting  that  the  argimient  which  went 
to  prove,  that  no  one  day  could  possess  a  sanctity  above 
another»  should  hav,e  carried  them  much  farther,  and  have 
ended  in  the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath  itself.  The  writer 
however,  already  alluded  to  in  the  last  number,  has,  in  his 
answer  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's  most  excellent  and  truly  piotis 
work  on  the  present  atiite  of  religion,  completely  removed  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  by  directly  asserting  that  ^^  Chris- 
tianity expressly  abolishes  all  distinction  of  days."  *^  To  a 
true  Christian,"  he  observes,  "  every  day  is  a  Sabbath,  every 
place  is  a  temple,  and  ev^ry  action  of  life  an  act  of  devotion" 
— ^'  whatever  is  lawful  or  expedient  upon  any  one  day  of  the 
week,  is,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  equally  lawful  and 
expedient  on  any  other*"     (Belsham^s  Review^  &c.  p.  2Q.) 

Lest  we  should  however  imagine  that  this  writer  means  to 
igipose  upon  Christians  so  severe  a  duty  as  to  require  them 
to  substitute  for  occasional  acts  of  devotion,  that  unceasing 
liomage,  which  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  Christian's 
Sabbath,  and  the  ubiquity  of  his  temple,  might  seeni  to  de- 
Bland;  he  informs  us,  (p.  133.)  that  '<  a  virtuous  man  is  per- 
forming his  duty  to  the  Siq;)reme  Being,  as  really,  ana  as 
acceptably,  when  he  is  pursuing  the  proper  business  of  life, 
or  even  when  enjoying  its  innocent  and  decent  amusements, 
as  when  he  is  offering  direct  addresses  to  him  in  the  closet, 
or  in  the  temple."  And  thus  we  see  the  matter  is  rendered 
perfectly  easy.  A  Christian  may  be. employed  through  the 
entire  of  his  life  in  worshipping  his  God,  by  never  once  think- 
ing of  him,  but  merely  pursuing  his  proper  business  or  his 
innocent  amusements.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence from  his  first  positioa;  and  gives  to  the  original  argu- 
ment a  consistency,  which  before  it  wanted.  But  is  consist- 
ency of  argument  a  substitute  for  Christianity  ?  Or  could  the 
teacher  of  divinity  at  Hackney  have  expected,  that  from 
such  instructions,  his  pupils  should  not  so  far  profit,  as  to 
reject  not  only  Christianity,  but  many  of  them  the  public 
worship,  and  with  it  the  recollection  of  a  God  ? — It  may  be 
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worth  white  to  inquire  what  has  been  the/oc^  reipectiag  the 
vtudentB  of  the  late  academj  at  Hackney :  and,  indeed,  what 
is  the  state  of  all  the  dissenting  academies  throughout  Great 
Britain,  into  which  the  subverting  principles  of  Unitarianisn 
have  made  their  way.  Do  any  of  this  description  now  exist  ? 
^— And  wherefore  do  they  not  I — But  on  this  subject  more  ia 
the  Appendix. 

No.    IIL — ON    THB    IMPOETAHCE    OF  THS   DOCTRINE   OP 

REDEMPTION. 

Page  18.  (c)  There  is  no  one  article  of  the  Christian  faitlv 
which,  considered  in  itself,  is  more  deserving  of  our  closest 
attention,  than  that  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  in  truth  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  fabric*  Against^this, 
accordingly,  every  framer  of  a  new  hypothesis  directs  his 
entire  force.  This  once  shaken,  the  whole  structure  fiJls  ui 
Yttins.  We  therefore  find  the  collective  powers  of  heterodox 
ingenuity  summoned  to  combat  this  momentous  doctrine,  im 
a  work  published  some  years  back,  entitled  the  Theological 
BeposUory.  Of  what  consequence  in  the  frame  and  essence 
€>f  Christianity,  it  was  deemed  by  the  principal  marshaller  ef 
this  controversial  host,  may  be  inferred,  not  only  from  the 
great  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  this  one  subject,  (having 
written  five  different  essays  in  that  work,  in  opposition  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  atonement)  but  also  from  his  express 
declarations.  In  Theol.Rep.  v.  1.  p.  429,  he  pronounces 
this  doctrine  to  be  <*  one  of  the  raHcalj  as  well  as  the  most 
generally  prevailing  corruptions  of  the  Christian  sohemel*^ 
mnd  in  p.  124,  he  calls  it  <<  a  disgrace  to  Christianity^  and  a 
load  upon  it,  which  it  must  either  throw  off*,  or  sink  linder." 
And  lest  the  combined  exertions  of  the  authors  of  this  work 
might  not  prove  sufficient  to  overturn  this  unchristian  tenet, 
be  renews  his  attack  upon  it  with  undiminished  zeal  in  his 
Hiatary  of  the  Corruptions  4^  Chrwtimnity  ;  among  which  h^ 
ranks  this  as  one  of  the  most  hnpmlant,  stating  (v.  1.  p.  152) 
that  *<  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  was  infringed  by 
the  introduction  of  that  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ohost,  (as  a  person  distinct  from  the  Father ;)  so  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  placability  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
our  ideas  of  the  equity  of  his  government,  have  been  greatly 
debased  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  modem  doctrine 
of  atonement."  And  on  this  account  he  declares  his  inten* 
tion  of  showing  in  a  fuller  manner^  than  with  respect  to  any 
other  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  totally  un- 
founded both  in  reason  and  scripture,  and  an  entire  departure 
from  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  gospel.     Indeed  the  avowed 


defended  of  fh^  Soehiidn  heresy,  miisi  iave  felt  it  iiidispei*- 
sable  to  Vht  Support  of  bis  scbertie,  to  set  aside  this  doctrhie'. 
Tlius,  {Hisi.  of  Cor.  v.  T.  p.  272)  he  Says,  «  it  immediately 
follows  from-  his"  (jSocimts^s)  "  principles,  that  Christ  being 
ortly  a  man,  though  6ver  so  innocent,  his  death  cotdd  n&i  iti 
Any  j^roper  sense  of  the  #ord,  atone  for  the  sins  of  other 
men.**  Acrof  dingly,  both  in  his  History  of  the  Corniplions^^ 
and  itf  th«  Theological  Reposiioryy  he  bends  hi^  principal 
force  against  this  doctrine  of  our  church.  Shall  not  tlien  so 
determined  a  vehemence  of  attack  upon  this  doctrine  in  par- 
ticular, convince  us  stiH  more  of  its  importance  in  the  Christ 
fiati  schema ;  And  point  out  to  the  friends  of  gospel  truth,  OH 
ivhat  ground  they  ai*e  chiefly  to  stand  in  its  defence  ? 

No.     tV. PARDON     KOT     NECESSARILY     CONSEQUENT     UPOji 

REPtJNtANCE. 

J^AGfi  20*.  (rf)  Bftlguy  in  his  Essay  on  RedempHoii:  (^nS^ 
After  him,  Dr'.  Holmes-^)  has  argued  this  point,  with  uncom- 
ifton  strength  aiid  clearness.     The  case  of  penitence^  he  re- 

♦  T^he  Ute  Dr.  Holmes,  for  some  years  Canoh  of  Christ  Chuxih  in  O:^- 
fbrd,  and  atterwards  Dean  of  Winchester.  I  cannot  mention  thii  jj^ntle* 
inan*9  name^  without  paying^  to  it  that  tribute  of  refipect  which  it  so  justly 
claims.  Tdhisindefatignble  and  learned  research,  the  puhiic  is  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  biblical  literature,  which  at  thii 
day  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  Treading"  in  the  steps  of  that  gteat  bene* 
filler  to  the  biblical  studrnt,  D'f.  Kennicot,  he  devoted  a  life  to  the  col« 
lectioii  of  material^  for  the  emendation  of  the  text  of  th&  Septuagint 
scfiptures,  as  his  distinguished  predecessor  had  done  for  that  of  the  He- 
brew. Af\er  the  most  assiduous,  and^  to  a  person  not  acquainted  with  the 
vipfout*  of  Dr.  Holmes's  mind,  almost  ihcredible  labour  in  the  collation  of 
M3S.  amd  versions,  he  was  enabled  to  give  to  the  public  the  valuable  result 
of  hia  inqiuriesy  in  one  complete  volume  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Book 
df  Dani^.  That  it  was  not  allotted  to  him  to  finish  the  great  work  iil 
trhich  he  had  engaged,  is  most  deeply  to  be  regretted.  It  is,  hoivever,  to 
-be  hoped,  that  the  learned  University,  on  whose  reputation'  his  labours  have 
reflected  additionat  lustre»  will  not  permit  an  undertaking  of  such  incalcu- 
lable utility  to  the  Christian  world,  to  remain  unaccomplished,  especially 
as  the  materials  for  its  prosecution,  which  the  industry  of  Dr.  Holmes  hatf 
so  ariiply  supplied,  and  which  remain  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
must  leave  eompanrtively  but  little  to  be  done  for  its  final  execution.  The 
preface  to  the  volume  which  has  been  published,  concludes  with  these 
words :  Hoc  unum  superest  monendum,  ^uod  Collationes  istx  ex  omni 
genere,quae  ad  hoc  opus  per  hos'  quindecim  annos,  jam  fuerunt  elaborately 
in  Btbliotheci  Bodleian^  reponantur,  atque  vel  a  me,  si  vivam  et  valeam,, 
vel  fi  aliter  accident,  ab  alio  quodam  Edxtore,  sub  auspicto  Colendissinioc 
rum  Tvpographei  Clarendoniani  Oxoniensis  Curatorum,  in  publicum  emit- 
tentur.'* — ^The  language  also  of  the  valuable  and  much  to  be  lamented  au- 
thor, (with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted,  and  had  fbr  some  years  tlie 
satisfaction  of  corresponding,)  waa  always  such  as  to  encourage  the  cx- 
pecUtion  here  held  out  That  this  expectation  should  be  gfratified,  and  with 
all  practicable  despatch,  cannot  but  be  the  anxious  wish  of  every  person 
interested  in  the  pure  and  unadulterated  esposUlon  of  scriptdre  truth, 
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marks,  is  clearly  different  from  that  of  innocence :  it  impliefl 
a  mixture  of  guilt  pre-coutracted,  and  punif^hment  propoiv 
lionably  deserved.  It  is  consequently  inconsistent  with  rec- 
tUtidcy  that  both  should  be  treated  alike  by  God.  The  pre- 
sent conduct  of  the  penitent  will  receive  God's  approbation : 
but  the  reformation  of  the  sinner  cannot  have  a  retrospective 
effect.  The  agent  may  be  changed,  but  his  former  sins  can- 
not be  thereby  cancelled  :  the  convert  and  the  sinner  are  the 
flame  individual  person :  and  the  agent  must  be  answerable 
for  his  whole  conduct.  The  conscience  of  the  penitent  fnr- 
Bishes  a  fair  view  of  Ihe  case.  His  sentiments  of  himself, 
can  be  only  a  mixture  of  approbation  and  disapprobation, 
satisfaction  and  displeasure.  His  past  sins  must  still,  how« 
ever  sincerely  he  may  have  reformed,  occasion  self-dissatis* 
faction :  and  this  will  even  be  the  stronger,  the  more  he  im- 
proves in  virtue.  Now  as  this  is  agreeable  to  truth,  there  is  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  God  beholds  him  in  the  same  light — see 
Salguy^s  Essay^  1785.  p.  31 — 5b.  and  Mr.  Holmes' tr  four 
Tracts,  p.  138, 139. — The  author  of  the  Scripture  Account 
of  Sacrijices^  Part  1.  Sect.  6.  and  Part.  4.  Sect.  4.  has  like- 
wise examined  this  subject  in  a  judicious  manner. — It  may  be 
worth  remarking  also,  as  Dr.  Shuckford  has  done,  that  Ci- 
cero goes  no  farther  on  this  head  than  to  assert,  Quem  poeni-^ 
tet  pescasse,  pene  est  innocens. 

Lamentable  it  is  to  confess  that  the  name  of  Warbttrton 
is  to  be  coupled  with  the  defence  of  the  deistical  objection, 
against  which  the  above  reasoning  is  directed.  But  do  Iqjis 
true  is  it  than  strange,  that  in  the  account  of  natural  religion 
which  that  eminent  writer  has  given,  in  the  IXth  book  of  Ate 
Divine  Legation^  he  has  pronounced  in  termo  the  most  un- 
qualified, upon  the  intrinsic  and  necessary  efficacy  of  repent- 
ance :  asserting,  that  it  is  plainly  obvious  to  human  reason, 
from  a  view  of  the  connexion  that  must  subsist  between  the 
creature  and  his  Maker,  that  whenever  man  forfeits  the  fa- 
vour of  God  by  a  violation  of  the  moral  law,  his  sincere  re- 
pentance entitles  him  to  the  pardon  of  his  transgressions. — 
I  have  been  Led,  with  the  less  reluctance,  to  notice  this  per* 
nicious  paradox  of  the  learned  bif^hop,  because  it  affords  me 
the  opportunity  of  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  the  ju- 
dicious and  satisfactory  refutation,  which  it  has  lately  receiv- 
ed, in  a  prize  essay,  in  one  of  the  sister  Universities.  See 
Mr.  PearsorCs  Critical  Essay  on  the  IXth  Book  of  the  Di- 
vine Legation^  p.  25 — 34.  The  reasons  that  induced  War- 
burton  to  adopt  so  heterodox  a  position,  are  assigned  by  him- 
self In  one  of  his  private  letters  to  his  frierd  Dr.  Hurd,  and 
are  to  the  full  as  insufficient  ^s  the  position  is  nntenable. 
These,  together  with  the  alarm  given  to  Dr.  Hurd  by  the 
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mew  doctrine  Uken  up  by  his.  friend,  will  be  found  noticed  ill 
the  Letters  from  a  laie  eminent  Prelate^  p.  421 — 423. 

No*  v.-— ^THB  SENSE  ENTERTAINED  BT  MANKIND  OF  THS 
HATURAL  INEFPICACir  OF  REPENTANCE^  PROVED  FROM 
THE    HISTORY    OF    HUMAN    SACRIFICES. 

Page  20.  («)  If  we  look  to  the  practices  of  the  Heathen 
world,  we  shall  find  the  result  of  the  reasoning  which  is  ad- 
vanced in  the  page  referred  to,  confirmed  from  experience 
by  abundant  proof.  We  shall  find  that  almost  the  entire  of 
the  religion  ot  the  Pagan  nations,  consisted  in  rites  of  depre- 
cation. Fear  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  seems  to  have  been 
the  leading  feature  in  their  religious  impressions;. and  in  the 
diversitj,  the  costliness,  and  the  cruelty  of  their  sacrifices, 
they  sought  to  appease  gods,  to  whose  wrath  they  felt  them- 
selves  exposed,  from  a  consciousness  of  sin,  unrelieved  by 
any  information  as  to  the  means  of  escaping  its  effects.  So 
strikingly  predominant  was  this  feature  of  terror  in  the  Oen- 
tile  superstitions,  that  we  find  it  expressly  laid  down  by  the 
father  of  Grecian  history,  r»  e^ im  ir«f  ^^a?e^«y  n  km  ru^axtfh^  i 
{Herod.  Lib.  1.  cap.  32.)  and  Porphyry  directly  asserts 
*^  that  there  was  wanting  some  universal  method  of  delivering 
men's  souls,  which  no  sect  of  philosophy  had  ever  yet  found 
4>ut*"  August,  de  civit.  Dei.  Lib.  x.  cap.  32.) — that  is, 
that  something  besides  their  own  repentance  was  wanting  to 
appease  the  anger  of  their  gods. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  human  sacrifices  through- 
out the  Gentile  world,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  light  in  which 
the  human  mind,  unaided  by  revelation,  is  disposed  to  view 
the  divinity ;  and  clearly  evinces  how  little  likelihood  there 
h  in  the  supposition  that  unassisted  reason  could  discover  the 
sufficiency  of  repentance  to  regain  the  favour  of  an  offended 
God.  Of  this  savage  custom,  Mr.  De  Paauw  (Reck.  Phil. 
9urle8  Americ.  v.  1.  p.  211.)  asserts,  that  there  is  no  nation 
mentioned  in  history,  whom  we  cannot  reproach  with  having 
more  than  once  made  the  blood  of  its  citizens  stream  forth 
in  holy  and  pious  ceremonies,  to  appease  the  divinity  when 
he  appeared  angry,  or  to  move  him  when  he  appeared  indo- 
lent." 

Of  this  position,  both  ancient  and  modern  historians  sup- 
ply the  fullest  confirmation.  Heliodoms  {^thiopic.  lib.  10» 
p.  465— -ed.  1630.)  informs  us,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  re- 
quired by  their  laws  to  sacrifice  boys  to  the  sun,  and  girls  to 
the  moon.  Sanchoniathon,  as  quoted  by  Philo,  {Euseb. 
Prap.  Evang.  lib.  i.  c.  10.)  asserts,  that  among  the  Phce- 
yicians,  "  it  was  customary  in  great  and  public  calamities^  for 
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fxmct$  wd  magJHtrates  Ip  offer  up  lo  s^cra&cd  to  the  tVMgr 
ingdeoaoiUi  the  deafe»t  of  th^irofispringy''  u^  amt^v  rpmrift^i/fHi 
tAi/MTi,     This  practice  is  also  attributed  to  them  by  Por- 
phyry. {En$ih.  p.  Ev.  Jib.  iv.)     Herodotus  (lib.  iy.  cap« 
¥2.)  de3c^ihe9  it  ^  a  cimtom  with  the  Sfylhiaiis,  U>  sacrifice 
every  hundredth  matt  of  ibsir  prisonexs  io  Uieir  god  Mara* 
And  Keysler,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  antiquities 
of  that  race,  repres/^iU^  the  spreading  oaks  ui^der  which  they 
we^c  u^fid  Iq  ocrforixi  their  sanguiuary  rites,  as  being  abraya 
profusely  spruakled  with  the  blood  of  the  expiring  victims. 
\Antiq.  Septenlr.  Dissert,  iii.)     Of  the  Egypliaos,  DJodoroa 
relates  it  (lib.  i.  p.  99.  ed.  Wes&el.)  to  have  been  m  €sta^ 
l)lished  practice  to  sacrifice  red-haired  men  at  the  tomb  of 
Psjris;  iron)  which  he  says,  misunderstood  by  the  Greeka^ 
^ose  the  fi^ble  of  the  bloody  riles  of  Busiris.     Thi*  charge 
brought  by  Diodorus  against  the  Eg}^ptians,  is  auppprted  by 
PIjLit^rch,  on  the  authority  of  Mane tho.  (hid.  et  O^ir.p.  d80.) 
At  Heliopolis  also,  three  men  were  daily  ofiered  up  to  Lucioat 
which  practice  Porphyry  informs  us,  waa  put  a  stop  to  by 
Arnasi?,  (see  VTessel.  Diod.  p.  90.  n.  86.)     And  ve  are  told 
by  an  Arabian  writer,  Murtadi,  that  it  had  been  cuatoBaary 
with  the  Egyptians  to  sacrifice  to  the  river  Nile,  a  young  and 
l^^uHfnl  virgin,  by  flinging  her,  decked  in  the  richeat  attire 
into  the  stream  :  and,  as  Mr.  Maurice  remarks,  a  vestige  of 
this  barbarous  custom  remains  to  this  day ;  for  we  learn  from 
Mr.  8avary^8  Letters  on  Egypt^  {\.  i.  p.  \l^*)  thai  tha 
Egyptians  annually  make  a  clay  statue  in  the  form  of  a  wo* 
man,  and  throw  it  into  the  river^  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  dam — see  Maurice^ 8  Indian  AntiquUUs^  p.  433* 

That  this  cruel  practice  existed  also  among  the  Chinese, 
appears  from  their  histories,  which  record  th^  oblation  of 
their  monarch  Chingtang,  in  pacification  of  their  oflfendad 
deity,  and  to  avert  from  the  nation  the  dreadful  calamitiea 
with  which  it  was  at  that  time  visited.  This  sacrifice,  it  ia 
itdded,  was  pronounced  by  the  priests  to  be  demanded  by  the 
will  of  heaven :  and  the  aged  monarch  is  represented  as  eup- 
pHcating  at  the  altar,  that  his  life  may  be  accepted,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  (Martin.  Hist.  Siu. 
lib.  3.  p.  75.  ed.  1659.) — Even  the  Persians,  whose  mild  and 
beneficent  religion  appears  at  this  day  so  repugnant  to  this 
horrid  usage,  were  not  exempt  from  its  contagion.  Not  only 
irere  their  sacred  rites,  like  those  of  other  nations,  stained 
with  the  blood  of  immolated  victims,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hero- 
dotus, (lib.  1.  cap.  132.  and  lib.  7.  cap.  113.)  Xenophon, 
.(Cjyrop.  lib.  8.)  Arrian,  {De  Exped.  Alex.  lib.  6.  ad  finera.) 
Ovid,  (Fast.  lib.  1.)  Strabo,  (lib.  15.  p.  1065.  ed.  1707.) 
Buidas,  (in  Mt0f^) ;  and  as  is  fWly  proved  by  Brissonius,  (fli 
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JSUg.  PifB.  Prine.  fib.  3.  a  cap.  ^.  ad.  cap.  43.)  but  Herodor 
tiia  (lib.  7.  cap.  114.)  expressly  pronouoceB  it  to  have  been 
tiie  Persian  custom^  to  offer  hMman  victims  bj  iahmnatton  ; 
|]#f viJMf  h  Tsg  i09fViii  i^r^^vrrtif ;  atid  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tioB  adduces  two  striking  instances  of  the  fact;  in  one  of 
l¥hich  hia  testimony  is  corroborated  by  that  of  Plptarch. 
The  qfiysteries  also  of  the  Persian  god  Mithra,  and  the  discor 
very  of  the  Mithriac  sepulchral  cavern,  as  describcid  by  Afr. 
Maurice,  have  led  that  writer  in  the  most  decisive  manner  to 
affix  to  the  Persian  votary^  the  charge  of  human  sacrifice. 
(Indian  Antiquities^  pp.  965,  984,  &c.) — The  ancient  In- 
^i^DB  likewise,  however  their  descendants  at  this  day  may  bo 
described  by  Mr.  Orme,  {Hist,  of  Indost.  v.  i.  p.  $.)  as  of 
It  nature  utterly  repugnant  to  this  sanguinary  rite»  are  repre* 
■ented  both  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  {Asiat.  Res.  v.  1.  p.  265.) 
and  Mr.  Wilkins,  (in  his  explanatory  notes  on  the  Heetor 
pades,  note  292.)  as  having  been  polluted  by  the  blood  of  hu- 
man victhns.     This  savage  practice  appears  also  to  have 
been  enjoined  by  the  very  code  of  Brahma,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  as  above  referred  to.     The  self- 
devotions  so  common  among  this  people,  tend  likewise  to 
confirm  the  accusation.     On  these,  and  the  several  speciei 
of  nuritorions  svicide  extracted  from  the  Ayeen  Akbery ,  by 
Mr.  Mapriee,  see  Ind.  Ant.  p.  164-<*166.     The  sam^  wri* 
ter  asserts  (p.  434.)  that  the  Mahometans  have  exerted  them* 
feives,for  thejibolition  of  this  unnatural  usage,  both  in  India 
and  Egypt 4     This  author  indeed  abounds  with  proofs,  esta* 
blishing  the  fact  of  human  sacrifice  in  ancient  India* 

Of  the  same  horrid  nature  were  the  rites  of  the  esrly 
pruids,  as  may  be  seen  in  Diod.  Sic.  (v.  1.  pp.  354,  355.  e<L 
Weas.)  The  Massilian  grove  of  the  Gallic  Druids  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Lucaii,  in  his  Pharsidiaj  (Ub.  iii.  400,  &c.)  in 
teniis  that  make  the  reader  shudder : — '<  that  every  branch 
was  reeking  with  human  gore,"  is  almost  the  least  chilling  of 
the  poetic  horrors  with  which  he  has  surrounded  this  dreadful 
sanctuary  of  Druidical  superstition.  We  are  informed  that 
it  waa  the  custom  of  the  (ialiic  Druids  to  set  up  an  immense 
g^Btic  figure  of  a  wicker  man,  in  the  texture  of  which  they 
entwined  above  an  hundred  human  victims,  and  then  con- 
sumed the  whole  as  an  ofiering  to  their  gods..  For  a  delinea^ 
tion  of  this  monstrous  spectacle*see  Clarke's  Cofsar^  p.  131. 
fol.  ed.  1712.  Nor  were  the  Druids  of  Mona  less  cruel  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  than  their  brethren  of  Gaul :  Ta-^ 
cihts  (v.  2.  p.  172.  ed.  Brot.)  represents  it  as  their  constant 
usage,  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods  the  prisoners  taken  in  war : 
cnKure  captive  adolere  aras,  fas  habebant.  In  the  northern 
natbna,  these  tremendous  mysteries  were  usually  buried  in 
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.  the  gloom  of  the  thickest  woods.  In  the  extended  wilds  of 
Arduenna,  and  the  great  Here jnian  forest  particuiarlj,  places 
set  apart  for  this  dreadful  purpose  abounded. 

PhylarchuSy  as  quoted  by  Porphyry,  affirms,  that  of  old 
it  was  a  rule  with  every  Grecian  state,  before  they  marched 
against  an  enemy,  to  supplicate  their  gods  by  human  victims, 
and  accordingly  we  find  human  sacrifices  attributed  to  the 
Thebans,  Corinthians,  Messenians,  and  Temesaenses,  by 
Pausanias ;  to  the  Lacedemonians  by  Fulj^entius,  Theodo^ 
ret,  and  Apollodorus;  and  to  the  Athenians  by  Plutarch, 
(T%fmtsf.  p.  262.  et  Arist.  p.  900.  ed.  Bryan)  and  it  is  no* 
torious,  that  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  the  Massilians,  had  a 
custom  of  sacrificing  a  man  every  year  after  loading  him  with 
dreadful  curses,  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  might  fall  upon 
his  head,  and  be  turned  away  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens — 
See  Suiaas  on  the  words  ^r^i^^/Mc,  xmim^fut,  and  ^«^/h4im«. 

The  practice  prevailed  also  among  the  Romans,  as  appears 
not  only  from  the  devotions  so  frequent  in  the  early  p<$rioda 
of  their  history,  but  from  the  express  testimonies  of  Livy, 
Plutarch,  and  Pliny.  In  the  year  of  Rome  657,  we  find  a 
law  enacted  in  the  Consulship  Of  Lentulus  and  Crassus,  by 
which  it  was  prohibited :  but  it  appears  notwithstanding  to 
have  been  in  existence  so  late  even  as  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan ;  for  at'  this  time  three  Vestal  virgins  having  been  punish- 
ed for  incontinence,  the  Pontiffs  on  consulting  the  books  of 
the  Sibyls  to  know  if  a  sufficient  atonement' had  been  made, 
and  fincung  that  the  ofiended  deity  continued  incensed,  or^ 
dered  two  men  and  two  women,  Greeks  and  Gauls,  to  be  bu- 
ried alive.  (Univ.  Hist  v.  xiv.  p.  588.  ed.  Dub.)  Porphyry 
also  assures  us,  that  even  in  his  time,  a  man  was  every  year 
sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Latialis. 

The  same  cruel  mode  of  appeasing  their  offended  gods^ 
we  find  ascribed  to  all  the  other  Heathen  nations:  to  the 
Getae,  by  Herodotus,  (lib.  iv.  c.  94.)  to  the  Leucadians,  by 
Strabo,  (lib.  x.  p.  694.)  to  the  Goths,  by  Jornandes,  {De 
Relf.  Getie.  cap.  xix.)  to  the  Gauls,  by  Cicero,  {pro  Fonteio* 
p.  487.  ed.  1684.)  and  by  Ctesar,  {Bell.  Gall.  lib.  6.  $  15.) 
to  the  Henili,  by  Procop.  (Btll.  Goth.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.)  to  the 
Britons,  by  Tacitus,  (Annal.  xiv.  30.)  and  by  Pliny,  (lib. 
XXX.  cap.  1.)  to  the  Germans  by  Tacitus,  (De  Mot.  Germ. 
cap.  ix.)  to  the  Carthageniiftis,  by  Sanchoniathon,  {Fkisth. 
P.  Ev.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.)  by  Plato,  (in  Minofy  Opera,  p.  565. 
ed.  1602.)  by  Pliny,  (lib.  xxxvi.  ca^i.  12.)  by  Silius  Italicus^ 
(lib.  iv.  lin.  767,  &c.)  and  by  Justin,  (lib.  xviii.  c.  6.  and 
f.  xix.  c.  1.)  Ennius  says  of  them,  (ed.  Hess.  1707,  p.  26.) 
Poenei  sont  soliti  sos  sacruficare  puellos.  They  are  reported 
l^y  Diodorus  to  have  offered  two  hundred  human  victims  at 
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wee ;  and  to  so  unnatural  an  extreme  was  this  horrid  siiper'- 
atition  carried  by  thk  people,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  parent 
himself,  to  slaughter  the  dearest  and  most  beautiful  of  his 
oflQ^pring  at  the  altars  of  their  bloody  deities.  Scripture 
proves  the  practice  to  have  existed  in  Canaan,  before  the  Is- 
raeUtea  came  thither,  (LevU,  xx.  23*)  Of  the  Arabians,  the 
Cretans,  the  Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the  Phoceans,  those 
of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,  the  same  may  be  establish- 
ed; see  Parphfff.  Apud.  Euseb,  P.  Ev,  lib.  iv.  cap.  16« 
Monimus,  as  quoted  by  Clem.  Alexand.  {Ettseb.  ibid.)  af- 
firms the  same  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pella.  Aud  Euripides 
lias  given  to  the  bloody  altars  of  the  Tauric  Diana,  a  cele^ 
brity  that  rejects  additional  confirmation. — So  that  the  unu 
7mr$€dUjf  of  the  practice  in  the  ancient  Heathen  world,  can- 
not reasonably  be  questioned. 

In  what  light  then  the  Heathens  of  antiquity  considered 
their  deities,  and  how  far  they  were  under  the  impression  of 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  benevolence  requiring  nothing 
but  repentance  and  reformation  of  life,  may  be  readily  in- 
ferred from  this  review  of  facts.  Agreeably  to  the  inference, 
which  these  furnish,  we  find  the  reflecting  Tacitus  pro- 
nounce, {Hist  lib.  i.  c.  4.)  "  that  the  gods  interfere  in  human 
concerns,. but  to  punish," — Nan  esse  curse  Diis  securitatem 
nostram,  esse  ultionem.  And  in  this,  he  seems  but  to  repeat 
the  sentiments  of  Lucan,  who  in  his  Pharsalia,  (iv.  107,  &a.) 
IhoB  expresses  himself: 

Felix  Roma,  quidem,  civetquehabiturabeAtos, 
Si  libertatis  Superis  tara  cura  placeret, 
Quam  vindicta  placet— 

On  this  subject,  the  Romans  appear  to  have  inherited  the 
wktions  of  the  Greeks.  Meiners  (Historia  docirinw  it  vera 
JjBOf  p.  208.)  asserts,  that  the  more  ancient  Greeks  imagine4 
their  gods  to  be  envious  of  human  felicity ;  so  that,  whenever 
any  great  success  attended  them,  they  were  filled  with  terror, 
lest  the  gods  should  be  ofiended  at  it,  and  bring  on  them 
some  dreadful  calamity.  In  this  the  learned  professor  but 
afirms,  what  we  have  seen  in  p.  67.  is  the  formal  declaration 
attrH>ated  to  Solon  by  Herodotus :  a  declaration  repeated 
and  confirmed  by  the  historian,  in  the  instances  of  Polycrates 
and  Xerxes :  in  the  former  of  which,  the  prudent  Amasis 

«  grounds  his  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  too  prosperous  prince 
of  Samos,  on  the  notoriety  of  the  envious  nature  of  the  di- 
vine being,  r«  Us^t  tmrmfufm  m%  «r<  ^^»ff»9,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  40.)^-^ 

\  and  in  the  latter,  the  sage  Artabanua  warns  Xerxes,  that  even 
the  blessini^  which  the  gods  bestow  in  this  life,  are  derived 

I         from  an  envious  motive,  •  h  Uh  yArnvt  ytwm^  ru  «i«»«,  ^tif •« 


«r  mw  ftff  iriMntfi^fM,  {Vb.  Tit.  tap.  40.)  Thit  twt  of  th^  ^lii 
waB  not  an  unusual  artleBdaot  oa  the  belief  of  tJiek  existence, 
mtty  be  inferred  iikewke  from  the  saying  of  Plutarch,  {Be 
Superst*)  ri A^  rir  fi9  upu^M  to<»  /u4r  ^•Ci!jrl«i :  and  PHn J,  (ISn 
5^  cap.  7.)  speaking  of  the  dfeification  of  deaths  diseases,  and 
plagves,  saya,  that  '^  these  are  ranked  among  the  gods,  wUiat 
wi4ii  a  trembkng  fear  we  desiFe  to  have  Uiem  pacifed,"*^ 
dmn  esse  pkt€atm8i  ttrndo  mtiu  cupinm.  Cudworth  alse^ 
(#n/eU.  Sjfal.  p.  664.)  shews,  in  the  instances  of  Democritns 
and  Epicusus,  that  terror  wss  attached  to  the  notion  of  a 
divine  eoJsteniie :  and  that  it  was  wkh  »  view  to  get  free  from 
tUn  terror^  that  Epicarns  laboured  to  remove  the  idea  of  a 
providential  administration  of  human  a&irs.  The  testimony 
of  Plato  is  likewise  sttfong  to  the  same  pnrpjose :  flaking  of 
the  punishment  of  wicked  men,  be  says,  alt  these  Ihingi 
<*  hatb  Nwiesis  decreed  to  be  executed  in  the  second  period, 
"bj  the  mionstry  of  vindidive  terrertrial  deawnsy  wmy  are 
overseers  of  human  alRurs;  to  wkieh  ietnone  the  aup^remi 
Qod  kaik  comndtUd  tke  govemmetui  of  this  nrorM."-— JOi^ 
Aninm  Mundu  Opera  p.  1096,.  ed.  Franc.  16^. 

Thus  the  Gentile  religion,  in  early  ages,  evidently  appesrs 
to  have  been  a  religion  of  /eAr.  The  same  it  has  been  fomid 
likewise  in  later  times,  and  continues  to  this  day.  Of  the 
lei^  of  tSme  during  which  thk  practice  of  hnmatt  ssierifiee 
Qootinued  amoi^  the  Northern  nations,  Mr.  Thorkeiftt,  ^hnl 
was  perfectly  conversant  with  Northern  Utetiatttre,  furnished 
several  instances  in  his  Essay  on  the  Slave  Trade.  Ditmams 
charges  the  Danes  widi^  hating  put  to  dteafh  in  their  great 
sacrifices,  no  fewer  than  ninety -nine  slaves  at  oDce.  (Loccetu 
Antiq.  Sue*  Ooth.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.)  In  Sweden,  on  urgent  oc- 
casions, and  j^artieuhurly  in  times  ot  scarcity  and  fieanine,  they 
sacrificed  kings  and  princes.  Loccenius  {Histor.  Ber.  Suecic^ 
libv  u  p.  6.)  gives  the  following  ac^eount:  ^*  Tan ta  fame  Suecia 
afflicta  est,  ut  ei  vix  gravitor  «M]08m  incubnerit  ^  civea  intetf 
se  dissident^y  cam  poenam  delictovum  divinam  agnoscerent,* 
]^rimo  anno  boves,  aJtero  homines,*  tertio  regem  ipsum*,  vdut 
tror  cadestis  fiacubtm,  nt  sibi  persuasum  habebant,  Odin9 
immokbant :''  and  we  are  told  that  the  Swedes  at  one  timv 
boasted  of  having  sacrificed  five  kings  in  a  sin^e  day.  Adam: 
of  Bremen,  {Hist.  Eccles.  cap.  234.)  speaking  of  the  anvful' 
grove  of  Upsal,  a  place  distinguished  for  the  celebration  of 
those  horrid  rites,  says,  *^  there  was  not  a  single  tree  in  it 
that  was  not  reverenced  as-  gifi^  with  a  portion*  of  the  divi> 
nity,  because  stained  with^  gore,  and  foul^  with  human  putre^ 
faction."  In  all  the  other  Northern  nations,  withbnt  cxcep* 
tion,  the  practice  is  found  to  have  prevailed ;  and  to  so  late  a 
period  did  it  continue,  that  we  learn  from  St.  Boniface^  that' 


GtTtgory  n.  was  obliged  to  make  tfee  sale  of  {jlaTe6  for  Bacii« 
fice  by  the  German  <^iivef  ts,  a  capital  offence ;  and  Cariomati 
in  the  year  743,  found*  it  necessary  to  pass  a  law  for  its  pre^ 
yention.  Mallet,  whose  account  of  this  horrid  custom  among 
the  Northern  nations  deserres  particularly  to  be  attended  to, 
ifcfBrms,  that  it  was  not  abolished  in  those  regions  until  th« 
ninth  cent^wy,  {Norikem  AntiquititSy  vol.  i.  p.  ISiS"*— 142.) 
And  Jortin  {Remarks  on  Ecclts.  Hist  v.  5,  p.  283*)  reports 
from  Fleury,  an  adherence  to  this  custom  in  the  island  of 
Rugia,  even  so  late  as  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centary* 

The  same  dreadful  usage  is  found  to  exist  to  this  day  itf 
Africa ;  where,  in  the  inland  parts,  they  sacrifice  the  captives 
taken  in  war  to  their  fetiches :  as  appears  from  SnelgravC) 
who  in  the  king  of  Dahoome's  camp,  was  witness  to  his  sa^ 
crificing  multitudes  to  the  deity  of  his  nation.  Among  th^ 
bianders  of  the  South  seas,  we '  likewise  learn  from  Captain: 
Cooke,  that  human  aacrifices  were  very  frequent :  tie  «peaka 
of  them  as  customary  in  CMoheite  and  the  Sandwich  Islands : 
and  in  the  Island  of  Tongataboo,  he  mentions  ten  men  ofi'ered 
at  one  festival.     All  these,  however,  are  ffiir  exceeded  by  the 

«ious  massacre  of  human  beings  in  the  nations  of  America, 
^he  accounts  given  by  Acosta,  Oomara,  and  other  Spanish 
writers,  of  the  monstrous  carnage  of  this  kind  in  these  parts 
of  the  world,  are  almost  incredible.  The  annual  sacrifices 
of  the  Mexicans  required  many  thousands  of  victims ;  and 
in  Peru,  two  hundred  children  were  devoted  for  the  health 
<tf  the  Ynca.  {Acost  Hist,  oflnd.  p.  879 — 388.  ed.  3P604. 
Anton,  de  Solis.  and  Clavig.  Mist,  of  Mex.  lib.  vi.  sect.  18, 
19,  20.)-*-Mr.  Maurice  also  informs  us,  that  at  this  day,  among 
certain  tribes  of  the  Mabrattas,  human  victims  distinguished 
by  their  beauty  and  youthful  bloom,  are  fattened  like  oxen 
for  the  altar,  (/rif?.  Antiq.  p.  843.)  and  the  same  writer 
OPP'  1077,  1078.)  instances  other  fiicts  from  Mr.  Crauford^ 
fetches  of  Indian  mythology,  frpm  which  he  conclodes, 
that  the  notion  of  the  efScacy  of  human  sacrifice  is  by  no 
means  extinct  in  India  at  the  present  time.  This  position  is 
certainly  contradictory  to  the  testimonies  of  Dow,  Holwel^ 
and  Grose.  But  as  the  laborious  research  of  Mr.  Maurice 
has  drawn  together  numerous  and  authentic  documents  in 
corroboration  of  his  opinion,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whe- 
ther the  authority  of  these  writers  is  to  be  considered  as  of 
much  weight  in  the  opposite  scale.  The  learned  professor 
Meiners  (Historia  DorJ.  de  vtro  Deo.  Sect,  iv.)  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  two  former  uitentitled  to  credit ; 
the  first,  as  being  of  a  disposition  too  credulous;  and  the 
•econd^   as  deserving  to  be  reckoned  for  fiction  and  folly, 

I 
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•Dother  Megasthenes.*  Mr.  Dow's  iocompeteacy  on  the 
9ub|eci  of  the  Indian  theology,  has  also  been  proved  by  Mrr- 
Halhed,  who  has  showu^  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
the  Gentoo  Code,  (p.  32.  ed.  1776.)  that  writer's  total  defi* 
ciency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hin^ 
doos :  and  as  to  Mr.  Grose,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Indian 
AntiqtdtieSy  (pp.  249,  255.)  for  instances  of  his  saperficial 
acquaintance  with  .  the  affairs  of  Hindostan.  It  is  of  the 
greater  importance  to  appreciate  truly  the  value  of  the  testi- 
mony given  by  these  writers,  as  on  their  reports  has  bees 
founded  a  conclusion,  directry  subversive  of  the  fact  here 
attempted  to  be  established.f 

*  In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  referred  to  upon  tbii  head,  t 
would  suggest  to  the  reader  a  perusal  of  Air.  Mcile*8  Inquiry  into  the 
Brahmin  Phifosophy,  suffised  to  the  seventh  Book  of  his  Translation  of 
Canioetu*t  Lutiad,     He  will  find  in  that  interesting  summary,  abundant 
proofst  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the  practice  of  human  aacnfice  in  mo- 
dem India,  but  also  of  the  total  incredibility  of  tlie  romances  of  Dow  and 
Holwel :  and  he  will  at  the  same  time  discover  the  reason  why  these  au- 
thors are  viewed  with  so  much  partialitv  by  a  certain  description  of  wri* 
ters.    The  phii—ophic  tincture  or  their  observations  upon  reliipon,  and  the 
liberties  taken,  by  Mr.  Uulwel  especially,  with  both  the  Mosaic  and  Chris- 
tian revelations,  were  too  nearly  allied  to  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism  not  to 
have  had  charms  for  the  advocates  of  that  system.— The  superiority  of  th« 
fevelation  of  JBrahma  over  that  of  Mwcb,  Mr.  Holwel  instances  in  tht 
creation  of  man.    In  the  former^  he  says,  "  tlie  creation  of  the  human  form 
n  clogged  vnth  no  difficulties,  no  ludicrous  unintelligible  drcunuUtneesp  or 
iliconMietenciet.    God  previously  constructs  mortal  bodies  of  heth  oexeo  for 
the  reception  of  the  angelic  spirits.'*  (Mieiie*9  Lueiadf  voL  ii.  p.   S53.) 
|ir.  Holwel  also,  in  his  endeavouts  to  prove  the  revelation  of  Sirmak  and 
of  Christ  to  be  tlie  same,  gravely  froceeds  to  solve  the  difficulty  which 
arises  from  their  present  want  of  resemblance,  by  asserting  that  "  Uie  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  as  it  is  delivered  to  us,  i&  totally  corrupted :  that  age  after 
ue  has  discoloured  it ;  that  even  the  most  ancient  record  of  its  history,  the 
Kew  Testament,  is  grossly  corrupted ;  that  S(.  Paul  By  his  rewrieo,  and 
St,  Peter  by  his  sanction  to  kill  and  eat,  began  this  woiul  declension,  and 
perversion  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ."  (Micile*s  X«tu»/,  vol.  ii.  p.  S54) 
Jkftflr  this,  can  we  wonder,  that  Dr.  Priestley  considered  this  writer  suA- 
ciently  eniightentd  to  be  admitted  as  undoubted  evideace  in  the  estaUish- 
tnent  of  whatever  facts  he  might  be  pleased  to  voudi  ?    Tet  it  is  whimsical, 
•nough  that  this  writer,  who  is  so  eminentlv  philosophical,  and  as  such  is 
so  favourite  a  witness  with  Dr.  Priestley,  should  have  diselosed  an  opinion 
with  respect  Xo  philosophers,  so  disreputable  as  the  following.    **  The  devU 
and  his  chiefs  hai'e  often  as  well  as  tlie  good  angels,  taken  the  human  form, 
and  appeared  in  the  character  of  tyrants*  and  corrupters  of  morals,  or  phi- 
iosophers,  who  tte  (he  asserts)  the  devUU  faithful  deputies.**  (MkJtie*s  Lu- 
siadf  voL  ii.  p.  250  ) 

f  To  the  curious  reader  who  may  wish  to  see  the  latest  and  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  sanguinary  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  ge- 
neral state  of  that  people  in  point  of  civilisation  at  the  present  day,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Buchana-m's  Memoir  on  the  Expediency 
ff  an  Ecclesiastical,  Establishment  for  British  India  .*  in  which  he  will  not 
only  find  aniple  confirmation  of  Mr.  Maurice's  statements,  as  to  the  dread- 
ful extent  of  human  sacrifice  among  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  (see  pp.  33, 
34,  47^50,  91—104.)  but  also  the  most  affecting  exposition  of  the  decay* 
xttg  state  of  religion  amongst  their  conquerors. 
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The  subject  of  this  number  may  derive  additional  light 
from  the  nature  of  the  representations  of  (he  Divinity, 
throughout  the  Heathen  nations.  Thus  in  the  imager  of  the 
deity  among  the  Indians,  we  find  an  awful  and  terrific  power 
the   ruling  feature.     Thousands  of  outstretched  arms  and 

Tn  this  latter  point  <yf  view  it  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  too  generally 
known*  nor  too  attemiv elj  perused.  The  contrast  wluch  it  exhibits  be* 
tween  the  indifference  of  Protestantism  and  the  zeal  of  popery,  in  those 
distant  regions,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  prevailing  character  of  each. 
An  c8tabl»hment  of  eighteen  military  chaplains,  of  whom  not  more  than 
twelve  are  at  any  one  time  in  actual  appc^tment,— with  three  diarches, 
(one  at  Calcutta,  one  at  Madras,  and  one  at  fiombay,)  constitutes  the  en«- 
tire  means  of  religious  instruction,  for  the  vast  extent  of  the  British  em* 
pire  in  the  East :  whilst,  at  the  various  settlements  and  factories  at  Ben- 
ooolen.  Canton,  and  the  numerotts  islands  in  that  quarter  in  the  possessioa 
of  Britain,  not  a  single  clergyman  of  the  Enj^^ish  church  is  to  be  found,  to 
perform  the  rite  of  baptism,  or  any  other  Christian  rite  whatever.  British 
armies  also,  have  been  known  to  be  not  unirequently  in  the  field  without  a 
eliaplain :  and  it  is  said,  that  Marquis  Comwailis  was  indebted  to  the  ser*' 
vices  of  a  British  officer  for  the  last  solemn  offices  of  interment.  The  con- 
•equenoe  (as  Dr.  Buchanan  states)  has  been,  that  *'  all  respect  for  Chris^' 
ti&n  institutions  has  worn  away ;  and  that  the  Christian  sabbath  is  now  no 
otherwise  distinguished  than  by  the  display  of  the  British  flag^  I  \ !  So  that 
**  we  seem  at  present,"  he  says,  '*to  be  trying  the  question^  wBETHsa  ke- 
X.IGION  BE  WECBSSA.RY  FOE  A  STATS :  Whether  E  Temotic  commercial 
empire,  having  no  sign  of  the  Deity,  no  type  of  any  thing  heavenly,  may 
not  yet  maintain  its  Christian  purity,  and  its  political  strength,  amidst  Pa- 
gsn  superstitions,  and  a  voluptuous  and  unprincipled  people."  The  effect 
alao  of  this  want  of  religious  instruction.  Dr.  Buchanan  describes  to  be 
such  as  might  naturally  be  expected,— a  general  spread  of  profligacy 
amongst  our  own  people;  and  a  firm  belief  amongst  the  natives,  that  ''the 

SNGLTSn    HAVE   VO   RELIGION.'' 

Now  in  what  way  does  Dr.  Buchanan  describe  the  exertions  of  the  eo- 
MisK  CHURCH  to  propagatc  its  peculiar  tenets  ?  An  establishment  of  three 
archbishops  and  seventeen  bishops,  with  a  proportional  number  of  church- 
es and  inferior  clergy,  is  indefatigably  employed  in  sending  through  the 
East,  and  particularly  through  the  dominions  of  Protestant  Britain,  that 
fi>rm  of  religious  fiiitn,  which  Protestants  condemn  as  perniciously  errone- 
ous. In  Bengal  alone,  he  states  there  are  eight  Romish  churches,  besides 
ibur  Armenian,  and  two  Greek :  and  it  a^or£  matter  of  melancholy  reflec- 
tion, that  we  are  compelled  to  derive  a  consolation  imder  the  conseauencea 
of  our  own  religious  apathy,  from  the  contenmlatioo  of  those  benencial  ef- 
fects which  Dr.  Buchanan  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  this  Romish  esta- 
blishment, in  its  civilizing  operation  on  the  minds  of  the  Asiatics. 

The  sentiments  which  an  acquaintance  with  these  facts  must  naturally 
excite  in  the  minds  of  such  as  reUdn  any  sense  of  the  value  of  true  religion, 
make  it  particularly  desirable  that  this  work  should  be  known  to  all  s  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  the  power  to  promote  tlie  means  of  rectifying  the 
dreadful  evils  which  it  authenticates.  To  a  religious  mind  the  perusal  of 
the  votk  must  undoubtedly  be  distressing.  But  from  the  gloom  which  the. 
darkness  of  Pagpm  superstition,  joined  to  U>e  profligacy  oi  European  irre- 
Mgion  spreads  over  the  recitals  it  contains,  the  pious  heart  will  fliid  a  relief 
m  that  truly  evangelioJ  production  of  pastoral  love,  presented  in  Archbi- 
shop Wake's  primary  charge  to  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  India ;  and 
fet  more  in  that  delightfiirpicUire  which  is  given  of  the  church  of  Mala- 
bar:— a  church,  which,  as  it  is  repoited  to  have  been  of  apostolic  origin, 
carries  with  it  to  this  day  the  marks  of  apostolic  simplicity ;  and  which 
presenU  tbe  astonishing  phenomenon  of  a  nomerooB  body  of  Hindoo  Chris- 
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fcands^  genanillj  filled  with  swords,  and  daggers,  bowft 
arrows,  and  every  ihstrumeDt  of  destniclion,  express  to  tJho 
terrified  worshipper  the  cruel  nature  of  the  god.  The  col- 
lars of  human  sculls,  the  forked  tongues  shooting  from  sep-  , 
pents'  jaws,  the  appendages  of  mutilated  corses,  and  all  the 
other  circumstances  of  terrific  cruelty  which  distinguish  the 
black  goddess,  Seeva^  Haree,  and  other  of  the  idols  of  Hin- 
dostan,  {3Iaifrice's  Ind.  AnUq.  pp«  182, 2dd,  927,  381,  98^ 
856,  8.57,  882.)  ^fiicicntly  mantrest  the  genius  of  that  re- 
ligion which  presented  these  as  objects  of  adoration.  To 
the  hideous  idols  of  Mexico,  one  of  which  was  of  moat  gt* 
gantic  size,  seated  upon  husce  snakes,  and  expressly  denomi- 
nated TERROR,  (Ctavig,  lib.  vL  sect.  6.)  it  was  usual  to 
present  the  heart,  torn  from  the  bveast  of  the  humaa  yictimy, 
and  to  insert  it,  whilst  yet  warm  and  reekii^,  in  the  jaws  o^ 
Hie  blood-thirsty  divinity.  (Ibid.  lib.  vi.  sect.  18.)  The 
ai^reme  god  of  the  ancient  Scythians  was  worshipped  by 

tian»»  esceadiag  both  in  their  practice  and  their  doctrinefl,  the  parity  of 
any  Christian  church  since  the  age  of  the  apostles.  "  Such  are  the  hereaiea 
of  this  church,"  said  their  Portuguese  accusem,  that  '^tfaeff  clergy  mkr» 
ried  wives ;  that  they  owned  but  two  aacraments,  baptiBm  and  the  Itard^s* 
supper;  that  they  denied  timn8ubatantiation4  that  they  neithet  invokad 
saints  nor  believed  in  purgatory ;  and  thait  they  had  no  other  arders  ob 
names  of  dignity  in  the  church  than  bishop  or  deacon."  Such  wms  fivtmd 
to  be  the  state  of  the  church  of  Malabar  in  the  year  1599,^  and  aocfa  tiicfia- 
19  good  reason  to  believe,  had  been  its  state  from  its  foundatiim  in  ihft  eae-' 
lieat  times  of  Christianity.  (See  Dr,  Mttchanan^t  Mtmcir,  pp.  1—8,  12^ 
16,  S5^-62t  75—79.)  To  the  question  which  Popery  triumphantly  proposes, 
to  the  Protestant,  *' where  was  your  kelicxoh  irEreRS  luthsb  >* 
the  answer^  **  iir  the  bible/'  derirea  new  an  auxiliary  from,  this  mMt 
important  and  interesting  fact 

I  should  deem  it  necessary  to  apologize  to  the  reader  for  this  digreasioik 
respecting  the  contents  of  IH*.  Buclianan's  pu^iliGation,  were  I  not  convinced 
that  in  drawing  attention  to  its  subject,  I  am  doing  a  real  service  to  Ctouk 
tianity. 

As  a  moat  valuable  Appendis  to  this  publication,  1  must  beg  leave  also* 
to  recommend  to  the  reader  the  xviith  article  of  the  1st  volume  of  the- 
^uarterfy  Bevies*    The  impious  policy  that  would  impede  the  introdnction 
of  the  Ghriatian  religion  into  india,  is  there  treated,  as  it  deacrvea.    The 
fiuhionable  sophistry  which  had  for  a  time  prevailed  upon  this  aobjeet,  is. 
most  happily  exposed  by  the  Reviewer.    And  with  no  common  talent  and 
address,  it  is  unanswerably  proved,  to  be  no  less  the  interest  than  Uie  duty 
of  the  conqueror  to  spread  the  light  of  the  |COspel  fiu*  and  wide  throogh  tb^ 
regions  of  Hlndoatan.    Melancholy  it  truly  is,  that  such  arguments  should- 
be  wantin|^  to  convince  a  Christian  people.    Great  is  the  power  of  the  Bri* 
tish  Bmpire  most  undoubtedly.    Yet  surely  if  its  interests  are  found  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  it  camiot  be  diffieult 
to  pronounce  which  of  the  two  must  fiiUl. 

That  the  reader  may  feel  the  full  force  of  the  obs^rations  contained  in 
the  above  note,  he  is  requested  to  peruse  the  extraordinary  details,  authen^ 
ttcated  by  Dr.  Buchanan^  in  his  recent  pnUication,  entitled  ChrittUm  Be 
Bearche*  in  A$ia  /  particularly  those  relating  to  the  taar^hip  •/  lug^^emaut,. 
sad  the  present  coruHtion  of  CeyUnt  which  are  to  be  found  at  p;  129*-^147* 
and  p.  IBS— 190.  of  that  work.  These  details  must  be  alarming  indeed 
to  eveiy  serious  mind. 


ihnm  pftdet  ibm  mmSiinie  t£  a  nak«d  swo-ah^  {Herod,  fib. 
iv.  capk  62.>  a^id  in  YaUiftUa,  or  Ike  ifiirU  0/  Slcmghier,  ibt 
paradise  of  iIm  ierriUe  god  of  tba  Northers  Earopeatt  r«i- 
gioBihr  the  CFuel  myeb ie«  of  Woden  were  celebrated  by  deep 
polatioa»  from  Ike  sculls  of  ea^mies  shift  ia  battle:. 

Consisleot  witk  this  character  of  their  gods,  we  find  the 
worsJup  of  auiay  of  the  Heatheaaaliona  to  consist  in  suffisp- 
inf^ Sknd  aokoiUficatioB,  in  cutting  their  flesh  with,  fcniyes,  uul 
acordiing.  their  limbs  with  fire.    Of  these  unaataral  and  i»- 
huraani  exercises  of  devotion,,  aaocient  history  supplies  nan» 
berleaa  instances.    In  the  worship  of  Boal^  as  related  im  the 
booh  of  Kings ;  and  the  eonsecration  to  Moloch,  as  practised 
by  the  AreaEionites,  and  not  unfrequeatly  by  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  the  sacred  yoltinae  affords  an  incontestable  record 
of  this  diabolical  superstition.     Similar  practices  are  attested 
by  almost  every  page  of  the  proiaae  historian*     The  cruel 
au^teritiea  of  the  Gyaiaqsophist  both  of  Africa  and  India, 
the, heedful  sufferings  of  the  initiated  votaries  of  Mithra 
and  Hiensisy  (see  Mawrice^a    Ini.   JnHq^  p.  dM^— -10§0.) 
the  Spartan  tmt4atriy^mt$  in  honour  of  Diana,  the  frantic  and 
savage  rites  of  BeUona,  and  the  horrid  self-mutilationa  of  the 
worshippers  erf  Cybele,  bat  too  clearly  evince  the  dreadfial 
views  entertained  by  the  ancient  Heathens  of  the  nature  of 
tbeic  gods.     Of  the  kst  named  class  of  Pagan  devotees,  (to 
inetaaiee  <me  as-  a  speeiinen  of  all)  we  have  the  following  ac«» 
count  from  Augustine — ^*  Des&  magnie  saeerdotes,  qui  Gaiti 
Yocabantur,  virilia  sibi  sdasputabant,  et  furore  perciti  caput 
rotabaat,  cuUrisquo  faciem  muscutosque  totina  corporis  di»* 
aecabant ;  BMnrsibus  qiuoque  se  ipsos  impetebant.''  {Auguti* 
de  Civ.   Dei.  pp.  140,  156.  ed.  1661.)       And  Seneca,  an 
quoted  by  the  same  writer,  (lib.  vk  cs^p.  10*)  coi^rnw  this 
seport  in  the  following  passage,  taken  from  his  work  on  Su- 
perstition,  now  no  longer  extant:  "Ille  vurites  sibi  partes 
ampotat,  ille  lacertos  aecat.    Ubi  iratos  deos  timent,  qui  sic 
propitios  merentur  ?^— Tantns  est  perturbatie  mentis  et  sedi- 
bus  suis  pulsse  furor,  ut  sic  Dii  placentur  quemadmodum  ne 
homines  quidem  teterrimi. — Se  ipsi  in  templis  contrucidant, 
yolneribos  suis  ac  sanguine  aupphcant/'     And  it  deserves  to 
be  remarked  that  these  unnatural  rites,  together  with  that 
most  unnatural  of  all,  human  sacrifice,  are  pronoimced  by 
Plutarch  {Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  417.  ed.  Franc.  1620.)  to  have 
been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  avertii^  the  wrath  of  ma- 
lignant demons. 

Nor  have  these  cruel  modes  of  worship  been  confined  to 
the  Heathens  of  antiquity.  By  the  same  unworthy  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity,  the  Piigans  of  later  times  have  been  led 
to  the  same  unworthy  expressions  of  their  religious  feelings. 


Tkiu,  in  tke  Bairative  of  Cooke's  vojragest  wo  are  isforme* 
that  it  was  usual  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  fslands, 
when  afflicted  with  any  dangerous  disorder,  to  cnt  off  their 
Uttle  finger  as  an  offering  to  the  deity,  which  they  deemed  ef- 
ficacious to  procure  their  recovery:  and  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  it  was  the  custom  to  strike  out  the  fore4eeth,  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  Eatooa,  or 
divinity.  If  we  look  again  to  the  religion  of  the  Mefxicans, 
we  meet  the  same^sort  of  savage  superstition,  but  carried  to 
a  more  unnatural  excess.  Clavigero  (Kb.  6.  sect.  23.)  says, 
*^  it  makes  one  shudder  to  read  the  austerities,  which  they 
exercised  upon  themselves,  either  in  atonement  of  their 
transgressions,  or  in  preparation  for  their  festivals  :"  and  then 
proceeds,  in  this  and  the  following  sections,  to  give  a  dread- 
nil  description  indeed  of  the  barbarous  selfJacerations,  prac- 
tised both  by  the  Mexicans  and  Tlascalans,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  religious  duties :  and  yet  he  afterwards  asserts,  (v. 
ii.  p.  446.  4to.  ed.  Lond.)  that  all  these,  horrid  as  they  are, 
must  be  deemed  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  in- 
humanities of  the  ancient  priests  of  Bellona  and  Cybele,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken ;  and  still  more  so,  when  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  penitents  of  the  East  Indies  and 
Japan. 

With  good  reason,  indeed,  has  the  author  made  this  con^ 
eluding  remark :  for  of  the  various  austerities  which  have 
been  at  different  times  practised  as  means  of  pn^itiating  su- 
perior powers,  there  are  none  that  can  be  ranked  with  those 
oi  the  devotees  of  Hindostan-  at  the  present  day.  Dread- 
ful as  Mr.  Maurice  represents  the  rites  of  Mithra  and  Eleu- 
sis  to  have  been,  dreadful  as  we  find  the  other  rites  that  have 
been  noticed,  yet  their  accumulated  horrors  fiiU  infinitely 
short  of  the  penitentiary  tortures  endured  by  the  Indian 
Yogee,  the  Gymnosophist  of  modem  times-^^*  to  suspend 
themselves  on  high  in  cages,  upon  trees  considered  sacred, 
refusing  all  sustenance,  but  such  as  may  keep  the  pulse  ci 
life  just  beating ;  to  hang  aloft  upon  tenter-hooks,  and  volun- 
tarily hear  inexpressible  agonies;  to  thrust  themselves  by 
hundreds  under  the  wheels  of  immense  machines  that  carry 
about  their  unconscious  gods,  where  they  are  instantly 
crushed  to  atoms ;  at  other  times,  to  hurl  themselves  from 
precipices  of  stupendous  height ;  now  to  stand  up  to  their 
necks  in  rivers,  till  rapacious  alligators  come  to  devour  them ; 
now  to  bury  themselves  in  snow  till  frozen  to  death ;  to  mea- 
sure with  their  naked  bodies,  trained  over  burning  sands,  the 
ground  lying  between  one  pagoda  and  another,  distant  per- 
haps many  leagues ;  or  to  brave,  with  fixed  eyes,  the  ardour 
of  a  meriiMan  snn  between  the  tropics ;"  these,  with  other 


IpenaBces  not  less  tremendous,  whicli  Mr.  Maurice  has  tally 
detailed  in  the  last  vol.  of  his  Indian  Antiquities^  are  the 
means  wherebjr  the  infatuated  worshippers  of  Brahma  hope 
to  conciliate  the  Deity,  and  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  immor- 
tality :  and  by  these,  ail  hope  to  attain  those  blessings,  ex- 
cept only  the  wretched  race  of  the  Chandalahs,  whom,  by 
the  nnalterahle  laws  of  Brahma,  no  repentance,  no  mortifica- 
tion can  rescue  from  the  doom  of  eternal  misery ;  and  against 
whom  the  gates  of  happiness  are  forever  closed. — See  Maur* 
Ind.  Ant.  ^.  960,  961. 

Now,  from  this  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems  not  difficult 
to  decide,  whether  the  dictate  of  untutored  reason  be  the 
eonviction  of  the  divike  bbnevolbnce,  and  the  persua- 
aion  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  conciliated  by  good 
and  vu-tuoos  conduct  alone :  and  from  this  also  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  judge  what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  the  asser* 
tions  of  those  who  pronounce,  that  ^*  all  men  nattirally  ap- 
prehend the  Deity  to  be  propitious:''  that  **  no  nation  what- 
ever, either  Jew  or  Heathen,  ancient  or  modern,  appears  to 
haye  had  the  least  knowledge,  or  to  betray  the  least  sense  of 
their  want,  of  any  expedient  of  satisfaction  for  sin,  besides 
repentance  and  a  good  life :  and  that  "  from  a  full  review  of 
the  religions  of  all  ancient  and  modern  nations,  they  appeae 
to  be  utterly  deatiiute  of  any  thing  like  a  doUrine  of  proper 
mtonemmt. 

These  assertions  Doctor  Priestley  has  not  scrupled  in 
nake;  (Tkeol.  Rep.  v.  i.  pp.  401,  411,  416,  and  421.)  and 
boldly  offers  *' the  range  of  the  whole  Jewish  and  Heathen 
world,"  to  supply  a  single  fact  in  contradiction.  He  pro- 
fesses also  to  survey  this  wide-extended  range  himself;  and 
for  this  purpose  b^ns  with  adducing  a  single  passage  from 
Virgy^  wh^nce  he  says,  it  appears  tlmt  ^^  even  the  implaca" 
hie  hatred  of  Juno  could  be  appeased;''  and  an  instance 
from  the  PhiBdon  d  Plato,  from  which  he  concludes  that 
S^ocrates,  althoi^  *<  the  farthest  possible  from  the  notion  of 
appeasing  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  any  external  services, 
yet  died  wilhoUt,  the  least  doubt  of  an  happy  immortality :" 
notwithstanding  that  in  page  31,  when  treating  of  another 
subject,  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  represent  this  philoso* 

J  her  as  utterly  disbelieving  a  future  state ;  and  even  hepe^ 
e  adds,  what  renders  his  whole  argument  a  nullity,  provided 
there  ipere  any  such  state  for  man.  Having  by  the  former 
af  these  est'aUtshed  his  position,  as  to  the  religion  of  the  vul- 
gsr  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  by  the  latter,  as  to 
the  religion^ojf  ^,he  philosophers :  he  yet  farther  endeavours 
to  fortify  his  Conclusion  by  the  assertion,  that  no  facts  have 
been  furnished  either  by  G^le  or  Clarke^  to  justify  the  opin- 
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ion,  that  the  ancientB  were  at  a  !oss  as  to  the  terms  of  diving 
acceptance ;  notwithstanding  that  not  only  CJlaAe,  (Etn- 
dences,  v.  n.  p.  662— 670.  fol.  1733.)  but  Leland,  (Ofcmf. 
Rev.  vol.  i.  pp.  259,  270,  473.  4to.  1764.)  and  various  other 
writers  have  collected  numerous  authorities  on  this  head, 
and  that  the  whole  mass  of  heathen  superstitions  speaks  no 
other  language,  insomuch  that  Bolingbroke  himself  (voJ.  v, 
pp.  214,  21. §.  4to.)  admits  the  point  in  its  fullest  extent. 
fie  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  and  modern  Parsis :  and  to  prove  this  people  to 
have  been  free  from  any  idea  of  atonement  or  sacrifice,  he 
quotes  a  prayer  from  Dr.  Hyde,  and  a  descriptiofi  of  their 
notion  of  future  punishments  from  Mr.  Grose :  and  though 
these  can  at  the  utmost  apply  only  to  the  present  state  of  the 
people,  (and  whoever  win  consult  Dr.  Hyde's  hisTtory,  pp. 
570,  .574.  on  the  account  given  by  Tavernler,  of  their  no- 
tion of  absolution ;  and  on  that  given  by  himself,  of  their 
ceremony  of  the  scape-dog^  will  see  good  reason  to  deny  the 
justness  even  of  ihis  application)  yet  Dr.  P.  has  not  scru- 
pled to  extend  the  conclusion  derived  from  them  to  the  tfn- 
cient  Persians,  in  defiance  of  the  numerous  authorities  re- 
ferred to  in  this  nimiber,  and  notirithstanding  that,  as  Mr* 
Richardson  asserts,  {Dissert,  pp.  25,  26.  8vo.  1778.)  the 
Parsis  acknowledge  the  original  works  of  their*  ancient  Taw- 
giver  to  have  been  long  lost;  and  that,  consequently,  the  ce- 
remonials of  the  modern  Guebres,  preserve  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  worship  of  Persia.  See  also  Hyde, 
Rel.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  574.  ed.  Oxon.  1760.  Our  aumor, 
last  of  all,  cites  the  testimonies  of  Mr.  Dow  and  Mr.  Grose^ 
to  establish  the  same  point  concerning  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos ;  and  particularly  to  show  that  It  was  **  c  maxim 
with  the  Brahmans,  never  to  defile  their  sacrifices  wWi  blood.** 
The  value  to  be  attached  to  these  testimonies,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  what  has  b^en  already  advanced  concerning  these 
writers;  from  the  terrific  representations  df  the'  g;odB  of  H?!i- 
dostan ;  the  cruel  austerities  with  which  thqr  weire  worship- 
ped ;  and  the  positive  declarations  of  the  mokt  authentic  and 
recent  writers  on  the  history  of  the  Hindoos. 

Thus,  not  a  single  authority  of  those  afddticed  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  is  Tound  to  justify  his  position.  But  admitting 
their  fullest  application,  to  what  do  they  amount? — to  an  in- 
stance of  relenting  hatred  in  Juno,  as  described  by  iTfirgil; 
an  example  of  perfect  freedom  from  all  apprehension  of  di- 
vine displeasure,  in  the  case  of  Socrates;  and  a  quotation  or 
two  from  Mr.  Dow  and  Mr.  Grose,  with  a  pt-avelr  from  Dr. 
Hyde,  to  ascertain  the  religious  notions  of  the  rarsis  and  the 
Hindoos.     These,  with  a  few  vague  observations  on  the  tenet? 
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of  cedain  athbbta  of  aneient  aud  modern  time? ;  tlie  ieB€(eR« 
cy  of  which  is  to  show^  that  men  who  did  not  believe  in  a 
moral  Ooyernor  of  the  uairersci  did  Dot  fear  one  |  complete 
his  svrTej  of  the  religioui  history  of  the  Heathen  world  i^— 
and  in  thie  eo&cItNuon,  decived  from  this  very  emious  fliduc- 
tioa,  be  satisfactorily  acquiesces,  and  boldly  denes  his  cmM- 
Bents  to  piodiice  a  single  contradictory  instance. — (N.  B. 
Bis  abstract  of  the  Jewish  testimonies,  I  reserve  for  a  dis- 
tinct discussion  in  another  place :  see  No.  XXXIII.) 

When  Dr.  Priestley  thus  gravely  asserts,  that  by  this  ex- 
tensive review  of  facts,  he  has  completely  established  the 
position,  that  natural  religion  impresses  no  fears  of  divine 
displeasure,  and  prescribes  no  satisfaction  for  offended  justice 
beyond  repentanr.3 ;  it  seems  not  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  he  relies  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  readers,  and  upon  the 
fisrce  of  a  bold  assertion.  As  to  the  position  itself,  it  is  clear^ 
that  never  was  an  mvr^t  f^«,  more  directly  opposed  to  the 
voice  of  history,  and  to  notoriety  of  fact.  Pai^i^hurst,  in  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  on  tbe  word  C3t?K,  says^  *^  it  is  known  to 
every  one^  who  is  acquainted  with  the  mythology  of  the  hea- 
thens, how  strongly  and  generally  they  retained  the  tradition 
of  an  atonement  or  expiation  for  ein.*^  What  has  been  al- 
ready offered  in  this  number,  may  perhaps  appear  su£Bcient 
to  justify  this  affirmation.  But,  inoeed,  independent  of  all 
historical  research,  a  very  slight  glance  at  tne  Greek  and 
Roman  Classics,  especially  the  poets,  the  popular  divines  of 
tlie  ancients  can  leave  little  doubt  upon  this  head.  So  clearly 
does  their  language  announce  the  notion  of  a  propitiatory 
atonement^  that  if  we  would  avoid  an  imputation  on  Dr. 
Friestley's  fairness,  we  are  driven  of  necessity  to  question 
the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  those  writers.  Thus  in 
Homer,  (ft.  i.  386.)  we  find  the  eiqpression  Giat  tXeunutrfm  go 
used,  as  necessarily  to  imply  the  appedsing  the  anger  of  the 
god  :  and  again,  {11.  ii.  550.)  the  same  expression  is  employ- 
ed, to  denote  the  propitiation  of  Minerva  by  sacrifice^ 
Mfiaitt  put  rttv^^iTt  mm  m^ntctf  lAflMtrvi.  Hesiod,  in  like  manner, 
(E^y.  KM  H^.  338.)  applies  the  term  in  such  a  sense  as  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  Raving  declared  the  certainty  that  the 
wicked  would  be  visited  by  the  divine  vengeance  ;  he  pro- 
ceeds to  recommend  sacrifice,  as  amongst  the  means  of  ren- 
dering the  deity  propitions-— AAAtti  ^  cr^rovJ^ri  Bvirtftre  t?M^iT9m, 

Plutarch  makes  use  of  the  word,  expressly  in  reference  to 
the  anger  of  the  gode^  fii\*9-itT0ttt  r«  parn^  rm  ^««*  That  the 
words  iXat^juo^M,  tXatTfUi,  &c.  Carry  with  them  the  force  of 
rendering  propitious  an  offended  deity ^  might  be  proved  by 
various  other  instances  from  the  writers  of  antiquity:  and 
that  in  the  use  of  the  terms  Ay^r^A^Mr^ot  or  ATtr^«iriao'^«> 
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Moim^ft;  wtft^nfut,  and  ^m^}tm»t,  the  ancients  meant  to  convejr 
the  idea  of  a  piactdar  sacrifice  averting  the  anger  of  the  gode^ 
be  who  is  at  ail  conversant  with  their  writinga  needs  not  to 
be  informed.  The  word  vc^ii^v^ui  particularly^  HeaychiuB 
explains  by  the  synonymous  terms,  «friA«r^«i»  mn^^^t :  apd 
Suidas  describes  its  meaning  in   tliis  remarkable   manner, 

0»r«$    twtMyf  (A4«f«i«<)  r«r    luer^   tfiftvr»f  rvftx^f^'  v»frtn   xmtm* 

(this  Schleusner  affirms  to  be  the  true  reading) — wt^t^itfca  nftmv 

Nor  is  the  idea  of  propitiatory  atonement  more  clearly 
expressed  by  the  Greek,  than  it  is  by  the  Latin,  writers  of 
antiquity.  The  words  placare,  propitiare,  expiare,  litare, 
placamen,  piaculum,  and  such  like,  occur  so  frequently,  and 
with  such  clearness  of  application,  that  their  force  cannot  be 
easily  misapprehended  or  evaded.  Thus  Horace,  (lib.  ii.  sat* 
3.)  Prudens  placavi  sanguine  Divos;  and  (lib.  i.  Ode  28.) 
Teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent :  and  in  his  second  Ode,  he 
proposes  the  question,  cui  dabit  partes  sceltis  expiandi  Jupi- 
ter? ("  to  which,"  says  Parkhurst  whimsically  enough,  "  the 
answer  in  the  poet  is,  Apollo — the  second  person  in  the  hea- 
then trinity.")  Caesar  likewise,  speaking  of  the  Gauls,  says, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  Pro  vita  hominis  nisi  vita  ho* 
minis  reddatur^  non  posse  deorum  immortalium  numen  pZacari 
arbitrantur.  Cicero,  (nro  Fonieio.  x.)  speaking  of  the  same 
people,  says,  Si  quando  aliquo  meiu  adducti,  deos  placandos 
#sse  arbitrantur,  humanis  host  lis  eorum  aras  ac  templa  funes- 
tant.  The  same  writer  (De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.)  says, 
Tu  autem  etiam  Deciorum  devotionibus  placatos  Deos  esse 
censes.  From  Silius  Italicus  and  Justin,  we  have  the  most 
explicit  declarations  that  the  object  of  the  unnatural  sacrifices 
of  the  Carthaginians,  was  to  obtain  pardon  from  the  gods.. 
Tbns  the  former,  (lib.  4.  lin,  767,  &c.) — 

Moa  fuit  in  populis,  qnos  condidit  advena  Dido 
Po9eerc  utde  Dt99  9emam^  ac  fla|p*antibfU8  aria 
(Infaadum  dtctu}  pan-oa  imponere 


And  in  like  manner  the  latter,  (lib.  xviii.  cap.  6.)  expresses 
bimself:  Homines  ut  victimas  imraolabant:  etimpuberes  aria 
«dmovebant ;  pacem  sang^nne  eorum  exposcentes^  pro  qaonim 
Tit&  Dii  rogari  raaxime  solent«  Lucan  also,  referring  to  the 
same  bloody  rites,  usual  in  the  worship  of  the  cruel  proda  of 
the  Saxons,  thus  speaks  of  them,  {PIuirsaL  lib.  i.  lin.  4.43, 
&c.) 

Et  qn'ibus  Immitis  placatur  savgvine  diro 
Tentates,  hnrrensiqiie  feris  aharihus  Hestia, 
Kt  Tharamia  ^cyibiie  non  mitior  ara  Dian^e*^ 
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Virgil  lacewise,  (JSn.  ii.  lin.  116.) 

Sangvint  placastia  yentos,  et  virgine  cxs&, 
Sdmi>uine  quaerendi  reditus,  anhndquc  titandum 

Bnetonivs  rehktes  of  Otko^  (cap.  7.)  Per  omnia  piaculorutu 
genera,  manes  Galbm  profiHare  tentasse.  A  nd  Li vy  (lib.  vii* 
cap.  ii.)  sajSy  Cum  vis  morbi  nee  huroanis  consiiiis,  nee  ope 
d]Vin4  levaretur,  Indi  quoqne  scenici,  inter  alia  cotlestis  ira 
plaeamina  inslitui  dieunter :  and  the  same  writer,  in  another 
place,  directlj  explains  the  object  of  animal  sacrifice ;  Per 
dies  aliquot,  hostis  majores  sine  litatione  csesse,  diuque  non 
impeirata  pax  Deum.  The  word  litare  is  applied  in  the 
same  manner  bj  Pliny,  {De  Vtris  Illust.  TulL  Host.)  Diim 
Nnmam  sacriftciis  imitatur,  Jovi  Elicio  liiare  non  potuit; 
fulmine  ictus  cum  regi^  conilagravit.  This  sense  of  the  word 
might  be  conSrmed  by  numerous  instances.  Se]*yius,  {JEn» 
iv.  lin.  60.)  and  Macrobius,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  5.)  inform  us,  tha 
it  implies,  ^^  facto  sacrificio  placare  numen :"  and  StephanuB 
says  from  Nonius,  that  it  differs  from  sacrificare  in  this,  that 
the  signification  of'th^  latter  is,  veniam  pe/ere ,  but  that  of  the 
former,  veniam  impetrare. 

But  to  produce  all  the  autliorities  on  this  head  were  end* 
less  labour:  and  indeed  to  have  produced  so  many  might 
seem  to  be  an  useless  one,  were  it  not  of  importance  to  enable 
us  to  appreciate  with  exactness  the  claims  to>  literary  pre- 
eminence, set  up  by  a  writer,  who  on  all  occasions  pronounces 
ex  cathedra ;  and  on  whose  dicta,  advanced  with  an  authori^^ 
tative  and  imposing  confidence,  and  received  by  his  follotrerv 
with  implicit  reliance,  has  been  erected  a  system,  embracing 
the  most  daring  impieties  that  have  ever  disgraced  the  name 
of  Christianity.  *  If  the  observations  in  this  number,  of  the 
length  of  which  I  am  almost  ashamed,  have  the  effect  of 
proving'  to  any  of  his  admirers,  the  incompetency  of  the 
guide  whom  they  have  hitherto  followed  with  unsuspecting  ac-* 
quiescence,  I  shall  so  far  have  served  the  cause  of  truth  an4 
of  Christianity,  and  shall  have  less  reason  to  regret  the  trou- 
ble occasioned  both  to  the  reader  and  to  myself,  by  this  pro-, 
lix  detail. 

]Xo.  y I. — ON  THB  MUXiTlWiIRD  OPBaATlOM  OF  TH£  DIVtHB 

ACTS. 

Page  21.  (/) — This  ihonght  we  find  happily  conveyed 
by  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man : 

•*  In  human  works,  tho*  laboured  on  with  pain, 
**  K  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain ; 
••  In  God's  one  single  does  its  end  produce  ; 
•*  Yet  serves  to  second  too,  some  oUicr  use  "— 


In  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  mjr  subject,  I  iiiive  beM 
much  indebted  to  the  excellent  Sermons  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  on  the  ChrisUnn  doctrine  of  Rsdetnftion :  and  also 
to  the  sixth  letter  of  H.  Taylor's  Ben  MordecaVs  Ap&iogy^^ 
a  work,  #hich  though  it  contMns  rau(A  of  what  muist  be  pro- 
jHmnced  to  be  erroneous  docirine,  is  neTerthelessi  jn  ancii 
parts  as  do  not  take  their  complexion  from  the  tinge  of  tha 
author's  peculiar  opiufoub,  executed  wkh  aeuleaess^  learnings 
Imd  research. 

No.  VII. BEISTICAL  RBASOIflVe  IKSVAirGSD  Iff  0B3DB9* 

Pa«b  22.  (g) — The  objection  stated  in  the  page  here  ret 
ferred  to,  is  urged  by  Chulib,  in  his  reasoning  on  Meiemp^ 
tion. 

The  species  of  argument  here  employed,  is  a  fkrourite  one 
with  this  deistical  writer.  He  applies  it  on  another  occaaioa^ 
to  establish  a  conclusion,  no  less  extraordinary,  than  that  the 
Donversion  of  the  Jews  or  Heathens  to  Christianity  was  a 
aratter  of  little  consequence,  either  as  to  the  &vanr  of  God, 
or  their  own  future  safety  ;  for,  adds  he,  ir  iheg  nrn^  nArtmofn 
4.nd  good  tfieit,  the^  were  secure  without  $uch  comwrMon;  mud 
t#  they  were  bad^  vicious  men,  thegf  were  not  seaured  bgit/Jf 
{Posthumous  Works,  vol.  2.  p.  d3.)  Thus  with  the  snipia 
apparatus  of  an  ir  and  a  oiLfiMMa,  was  this  acute  reasosier 
ahk,  on  all  oceaaiona,  to  subvert  any  part  of  the  system  of 
fieTelation  against  which  he  chose  lo  direct  his  attacks*  Tba 
Aos  nor  £Ta  was  never^  wanting  to  this  moral  Arehkoedea; 
and  the  fulcrum  and  two-forked  lever  were  akrays  ready  at 
hand,  to  aid  the  designs  of  the  h>gical  mechaniciaii* 

Yet  this  man  was  one  of  the  e:iiligktened  in  his  day.  And 
even  at  the  present  time  there  is  goc^  reason  to  think  that  he  ia 
held  in  no  small  estimation  by  those  whodaim  lo  be  diatinguisfc*- 
ed  by  that  iqppellatiofi,  amoni^t  the  professors  oi  Cltf isfjaaity . 
For  inihe  tmtises  of  Unitarian  and  otherphtUoaopftic  Cliri»- 
tians  of  these  later  times^  we  find  the  arguments  and  opiniona 
of  this  writer  plentifully  scattered ;  and  at  the  same  im^  att 
ostentatious  display  of  the  source  from  which  they  are  de^ 
rived,  most  carefully  avoided  : — circumstances,  from  which 
Aeir  serious  reverence  of  the  author,  and  the  solid  Talue  they 
attach  to  his  works,  may  reasonably  be  inferred. 

Now,  as  this  is  one  of  the  oracles  from  which  these  illomi- 
pating  teachers  derive  their  lights,  (without  however  confess- 
^^6  It,)  it  may  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  who  may 
not  have  misemployed  time  in  attempting  to  wade  through 
the  swamp  of  muddy  metaphysics  which  he  has  left  behind 
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him^  to  have  a  slKMrt  nommvry  of  iiis  sotioBs  coscorani^  Chtk- 
tiaaity  laid  before  Um. 

Having  altogetber  rejected  the  Jewish  revelatioB,  and  pro* 
ncNmced  the  New  Testament  to  bo  a  ^<  fountain  of  confusion 
ond  contradiction ;"  and  haying  conaeqnently  affirmed  every 
appeal  to  scriptnre  to  be  ^*  a  certain  way  to  perplexity  and 
dissatisfaction,  bnt  not  to  find  out  the  truth  :'^  he  recommends 
our  return  from  all  these  absurdkies  to  ^^  that  prior  rule  of 
action,  that  eternal  and  invariable  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
to  an  infallibie  guide,  and  as  the  solid  ground  of  our  peace 
and  safety.''  Ajccordin^y,  having  himself  retwned  to  this 
infalHUe  guide,  he  is  enabled  to  make  these  wonderful  disco- 
veriea-^l.  That  there  is  no  particular  Providence;  and  that, 
consequently,  any  dependence  on  Providence,  any  trust  in 
Ood,  or  resignation  to  his  will,  can  be  no  part  of  religion ; 
and,  that  the  idea  of  application  to  God  for  his  assistance,  or 
prayer  in  any  view,  has  no  fouadation  in  reason*  2*  That 
we  have  no  reason  to  pnMoance  the  soid  of  man  to  be  imma* 
terial,  or  that  it  will  not  perish  with  the  body.  3.  That  ST 
ever  we  should  suppose  a  future  state  in  which  man  aball  he 
accowntable,  yet  aie  judgment  which  shall  lake  place  an  that 
«tate,  will  extend  but  to  a  small  part  of  the  human  race,  and 
but  to  a  very  few  of  the  actions  which  he  may  peiSorm:  to 
Mich  alone,  for  eumple,  as  affect  the  pdblie  wml. 

Soch  arb  Uie  residts  of  reason  triumphhig  over  scripture : 
and  such  is  the  wisdom  of  man  when  it  opposes  itself  to  the 
wisdom  of  Ood  !«-~Yet  this  strange  and  unnatural  bhsphemer 
of  dffvine  truth  declaures,  that  the  i^ork  which  conveys  to  the 
irorld  the  monstrous  productions  of  insanity  and  impiety 
above  cited,  (and  these  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entiDe 
of  that  description,)  be  had  completed  in  the  •declm  of  Kfe, 
with  the  derign  to  leave  to  mankind  '<  a  vaduable  legacy,'' 
conducing  to  their  general  happiness.  The  reader  will  hard- 
ly be  surprised,  after  what  has  be^a  said,  to  learn  that  the 
same  infiiRibie  gnide  which  led  this  maniac  to  revile  the  Jew* 
ish  and  Christian  scriptures,  and  to  condemn  the  apostles  and 
first  publiahers  of  Christianity  as  hhmderers  and  hnpmstorSt 
prompted  him  at  the  same  time  to  speak  with  comniondatioB 
of  the  religion  of  ^Mahomet.     ^  Whether  the  Mahometan 

*  It  deserret  td  be  aoticed,  tint  a  ttOBpUctnty  for  tiie  religion  of  Mabo> 
■let,  is  a  cluuraotcr  by  which  the  Uberal'tty  of  the  SoctnUn  or  Unitarian  is 
not  leas  distinffiushcd  than  that  of  the  delat  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
.  hf  Mr.  Tan  Mildert  is  a  just  one.  Mahoinetaiiisin  is  admired  by  both,  be- 
eaute  k  sets  aside  thoae  distunffuishia^  doetrines  of  the  gospel,  the  dimmty 
^(Unriitt  and  the  taeriJUe  n^  the  crotB  /  and  prepares  tlie  way  for  wludt 
the  litter  are  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the 
former  with  that  of  Rational  Christianity.<^Fan  Mildrrt*^  Boyle  Lent,  vol.  i. 
p*  308.  .  The  $Mfu^  writer  aUe  truly  reouirics,  (p.  202^)  that»  besides  exhibit- 
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revelatbn  be  of  a  divine  original  or  not,  there  seemfl  (mqrs  ke) 
to  be  a  plausible  pretence,  arising  from  the  circumstances  eiC 
•tliingSy  for  stamping  a  divine  character  upon  tl"  /  /  / — How- 
ever, at  other  times  he  seems  disposed  not  to  elevate  the 
religion  of  Mabonret  decidedly  above  that  of  Christ ;  for  he 
observes,  that  ^*  the  turning  from  Mahometanism  to  Chris- 
tianity, or  from  Christianity  to  Mahometanism,  is  only  laying 
aside  one  external  form  of  religion  and  making  use  of  another^ 
which  is  of  no  more  real  benefit  than  a  man's  changing  the 
colour  of  his  clothes."  His  decision  upon  this  point,  alao^ 
he  thinks  he  can  even  defend  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter, 
who,  he  says,  has  clearly  given  it  as  his  opinion,  in  Acts  x« 
34,  35,  that  all  forms  of  religion  are  indifferent. 

ing  a  Strang  compound  of  Heathen  and  Jewish  errors,  the  code  of  Maho> 
met  comprizes  almost  every  heterodox  opinion  that  has  ever  been  enter- 
tained respecting  the  Christian  faith. 

Indeed*  the  decided  part  which  the  Umtarians  ha^  heretofore  taken  with 
the  Prophet  of  Meoca,  seems  not  to  be  tufficieatly  adverted  to  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  curious  reader,  if  he  will  turn  to  .Mr.  Letlic't  7'Aroi^.  Wm^Jtst, 
vol.  i.  p.  207,  will  not  be  a  little  entertained  to  see  conveyed,  in  a  solemn 
address  llrom  the  Enelish  Unitarians  to  the  Mahometan  ambassador  of  Mo- 
rocco, in  the  reign  of  Charles  theaeoond,  a  cordial  approbatioQ  ofMahoHMt 
and  the  Goran.  The  one  is  said  to  have  been  raised  up  by  God  to  acourge 
the  idolizing  Christians,  whilst  the  other  is  spoken  of  as  a  precious  record 
of  the  true  faith.  Mahomet  they  represent  to  be  **  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  ;**  and  they  deacribe  themselves  to  be  his  "  fellow-«hanipiani 
m  the  truth.**  The  mcMde  of  warfare  they  admit,  indeed,  to  be  diffident ; 
but  the  object  contended  for  they  assert  to  be  the  same.  "  We»  witli  our 
Unitarian  brethren,  have  been  in  all  ages  exercised,  to  defend  with  our  pens 
the  iatth  of  one  sapreme  God }  as  he  hath  raitd  ywtr  Mahomet  to  do  the 
oamt  wth  the  evwd^  as  a  scourge  on  those  idolizing  ChristiaBs."  (p.  S09«) 
Leslie^  upon  a  full  and  deliberAe  view  of  the  case,  ^mits  the  justice  of  the 
claim  set  up  by  the  Unitarians  to  be  admitted  to  rank  with  the  followers  of 
Mahomet  I  pronouncing  the  one  to  have  as  good  a  title  to  the  appellation  of 
Christians  as  the  other,  (p.  3S7*)  On  a  disclosare  by  Mr.  Leslie,  of  the 
attempt  which  had  thus  been  made  by  the  Socinians,  to  form  a  confederacy 
with  the  Mahometans,  the  authenticity  of  the  address,  and  the  pLu)  of  the 
projected  coalition,  at  the  tinte  were  strenuously  denied.  The  truth  of 
Mr.  Leslie's  statement^  however,  (of  which  from  the  character  of  the  nan  no 
doubt  could  well  have  been  at  any  time  entertained,)  has  been  since  mo^t 
fully  and  incontrovertibly  confirmed.— See  WhitcUke^s  Origin  of  ^rianistti, 
p.  399.  Mr.  Leslie  also  shows,  that  this  Unitarian  scheme  of  extoHlifg 
Mahometanism  aattae  only  true  Christiani^,  continued  for  a  length  of  time 
to  be  acted  on  with  activitv  and  perseverance.  He  establishes  tfaia  a;t  large, 
by  extracts  from  certain  ot  their  publications,  in  which  it  is  endeavoured  to 
prove,  "  that  Mahomet  had  no  other  design  but  to  restore  the  beHef  of  ttir 
Unity  of  God,  which  at  that  time  was  extirpated  among  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tians by  the  doctrines  of  the  y^inity  and  JneamattM .-  that  Mahomet  meant 
not,  that  his  religion  should  be  esteemed  a  new  religion,  but  only  the  res}r> 
tution  of  the  true  intent  of  the  Christian  religion :  that  the  Mahometan 
learned  men  call  themselves  the  true  disciples  of  the  Messias  :**  and,  to 
crown  all,  "  that  Mahometankm  has  prevailed  so  greatly,  not  ky  force  nnd 
the  rofordf^Ht  by  that  one  truth  tn  the  Coran^  the  Unity  of  Ood,"  And* 
as  a  iust  consequence  from  all  this,  it  is  stron^^y  contended,  that  "  the  Tar- 
tars  had  acted  more  rationally  in  embracing  the  sect  of  Mahomet,  tlian  the 
Christian  ^th  of  the  Trinity,  Inciumation,"  &c.    leeHe^  voL  1.  pp.  Sltf,  ?ir. 
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I  fthodd  not  have  so  long  detained  nrfr  reader  vHh  sucji 
contemptible^  or  rather  pitiable  extravaganceSy  but  that  the 
specimen  they  aflford  of  the  wild  wandering  of  reason,  when 
emancipated  from  revelation  may  prepare  hismindforajuster 
view  of  what  is  called  ratiokai*  caaiSTiANfTr. 

No.  Vlll.-^oir  THK  coirsisTENcr  of  pbater  with  the 

DIVINE    IMlMfUTABtLITY. 

Page  22.  {k) — See  Price's  Disseriations— 2nd.  Edit, 
pp.  209,  210.  There  are  some  observations  of  this  excel* 
lent  and  serious  writer  upon  the  nature  of  prayer,  which  are 
not  only  so  valuable  in  themselves,  but  with  some  extension 
admit  so  direct  a  bearing  npon  the  subject  before  us,  that  I 
cannot  resist  the  desire  I  feel  of  laying  them  before  the  reader. 
Ib  answer  to  the  objection  derived  from  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  God,  and  the  cooclnsion  thence  deduced  that  prayer 
cannot  make  any  alteration  in  the  Deity,  or  cause  him  to  be- 
stow any  blessings  which  he  would  not  have  bestowed  with- 
out it ;  this  reply  is  made.  If  it  be  in  itself  proper  that  we 
should  humbly  «^ply  to  Ood  for  the  mercies  we  need  from 
him,  it  must  also  be  proper,  that  a  regard  should  be  paid  to 
such  applications  ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  different  treat- 
ment of  those  who  make  them,  and  those  who  do  not.  To 
argue  this  as  implying  changeableness  in  the  Deity,  would 
be  extremely  absurd :  for  the  unchangeableness  of  Ood,  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  exertion  of  his  attributes  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  consists  not  in  always  acting  in  the 
same  manner,  however  cases  and  circumstances  may  alter; 
but  in  always  doing  what  is  r^ht,  and  in  adapting  his  treat- 
ment of  his  intelligent  creatures  to  the  variation  of  their  ac- 
tions, characters,  and  dispositions.  If  prayer  then  makes 
an  alteration  in  the  case  of  the  supplicant,  as  being  the  dis- 
cbarge of  an  indispensable  duty ;  what  would  in  truth  infer 
changeableness  in  God,  would  be,  not  his  regarding  and  an- 
swering it,  but  his  not  doing  this.  Hence  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  notice  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  take  of  our  pray- 
ers by  granting  us  blessings  in  answer  to  them,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  yielding  to  importunity,  but  as  an  instance  of. 
rectitude  in  suiting  his  dealings  with  us  to  our  conduct.  Nor 
does  it  imply  that  he  is  backward  to  do  us  good,  and  there- 
fore wants  to  be  solicited  to  it :  but  merely  that  there  are 
certain  conditions,  on  the  performance  of  which  the  effects 
of  his  goodness  to  us  are  suspended:  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  done  by  us  before  we  can  be  proper  objects  of  his 
favour ;  or  before  it  can  be  fit  and  consistent  with  the  mea- 
sures of  the  divine  government  to  grant  us  particular  bener 
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fits*  AccordiBglj)  io  the  species  of  ebjee^a  aHaded  to  is 
page  IO9  (Dameiy,  that  our  own  worthiaess  or  unworthinessy 
and  the  determined  will  of  God,  must  determine  how  we  are 
to  be  treated)  absolutdj/j  and  so  as  to  render  prayer  alto- 
gether unnecessary,)  tiie  answer  is  obviousi  that  befon 
prayer  we  may  be  unworthy ;  and  that  prayer  may  be  the 
very  thing  that  makcE  us  worthy :  the  act  of  prayer  being 
itself  the  very  conditiont  th%  very  eircumstanct  in  our  cha» 
racters,  that  contributes  to  render  us  the  proper  objects  of 
divine  regard,  and  the  neglect  of  it  being  that  which  disqsa- 
lifies  us  for  receiving  blessings* 

Mr.  Wollaston,in  his  Religion  of  Naiwre^  (pp.  116,  116.) 
expresses  the  same  ideas  with  his  usual  exact,  and  (I  may 
here  particularly  say)  mathematical  precision*  ^The  re« 
spect  or  relation,  (he  observes,)  which  lies  between  €h)d, 
considered  as  an  unchangeable  being,  and  one  that  is  hundbte 
and  supplicates,  and  endeavours  to  qualify  himelf  for  mercy, 
cannot  be  the  same  with  that  which  lies  between  the  same 
unchangeable  God,  and  one  that  is  obstinate,  and  wHi  not 
supplicate,*"  or  endeavour  to  qualify  himself:  that  is,  the 
same  thing,  or  being,  cannct  respect  opposite  and  con^rOiKc- 
tory  characters  in  the  same  manner.f  It  is  not  in  short,  that 
by  our  supplications  we  can  pretend  to  produce  any  altermtioB 
in  the  Deity,  but  by  an  alteration  in  ourselves,  we  may  alter 
the  relation  or  respect  lying  between  him  and  us*'* 

The  beautiful  language  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  leave  unnoticed.  Ha> 
ving  observed  upon  that  high-toned  philosophy,  which  would 
pronounce  prayer  to  be  the  weak  effort  of  an  infirm  mind  to 
alter  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  decrees  of  Providence,  in 
which  it  rather  becomes  the  wise  man  to  acquiesce  with  a 
manly  resignation ;  this  elegant  writer  proceeds  to  state  that 
they  who  cannot  boast  of  such  philosophy,  may  plead  the 
example  of  htm  who  prayed,  though  with  meek  submission, 
that  the  cup  of  bitterness  might  pass  from  him  ;  and  who,  as 
the  moment  of  separation  approached,  interceded  for  his 
friends  and  followers  with  all  the  anxiety  of  affectionate  ten-* 
derness.  But  (she  adds)  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  prac- 
tically there  is  no  such  philosophy. — If  prayer  were  not  en- 

t  This  portion  he  exhibits  thus,  in  language  which  will  be  intelligible 
to  mathematicians  only.  ^The  ratio  of  6  to  M  4.  q,  is  different  from  that  of 
O  to  M— o :  and  yet  G  remains  unaltered." — ^To  the  opponents  of  the  ar- 
gument, tnis  formula  of  its  exposition  will  no  doubt  anbrd  ground  ttitlKar 
of  jocularity  than  of  conviction.  For  of  men  capi^le  of  maintaining  a  con- 
trary opinion,  there  can  be  no  great  hasard  in  pronouncing^  that  they  are 
n9f  mathematicians. 
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for  tbe  perfoctiott,  it  would  be  permitted  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  nature.  We  should  be  betrayed  into  it,  if  we 
thought  it  sin  ;  and  pious  ejaculations  would  escape  our  lips^ 
though  we  were  obliged  to  preface  them  with,  God  forgive 
me  for  pray ing  ?— -To  those  (she  says)  who  press  the  objec- 
tion, that  we  cannot  see  in  what  manner  our  prayers  can  be 
ajiswered,  consistently  with  the  government  of  the  world  ac- 
cording to  general  laws :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
prayer  being  made  almost  an  instinct  of  our  nature,  it  cannot 
De  supposed  but  that,  like  all  other  instincts,  it  has  its  use : 
but  that  no  idea  can  be  less  philosophical,  than  one  which 
implies,  that  the  existence  of  a  God  who  governs  the  world, 
should  make  no  difference  in  our  conduct ;  and  few  things 
less  probable,  than  that  the  child-like  submission  which  bows 
to  the  will  of  a  father,  should  be  exactly  similar  in  feature 
to  the  stubborn  patience  which  bends  under  the  yoke  of  ne- 
cessity. Remarks  on  Wakefield^ s  Inquiry ^  p.  11 — 14. 
See  also  the  excellent  remarks  of  Doctor  rercival  to  the  same 
purport,  cited  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

No.    IX.*-ON    TH£  ORAVTINO  OF  THE   DIVINB    FORGIVE- 
HESS    THEOUOH    JL    MEDIATOR   OR   INTERCESSOR. 

Page  23.  (i)— See  JET.  Taylor's  Ben  Mord.  5th   Let- 
ter :  in  which  a  number  of  instances  are  adduced  from  the 
Old  Testament,  to  show  that  God's  dealing  with  his  crea- 
tures is  of  the  nature  here  described.     Thus  we  find,  that 
when  God  had  declared  that  he  would  destroy  the  entire  na- 
tion of  Israel  for  their  idolatry  at  Uoreb,  {Numb.  ch.  14.) 
and  again,  for  their  intended  violence  against  Caleb   and 
Joshua,  {Deut.  ch.  9.)  yet  upon  the  intercession  of  Moses, 
he  is  said  to  have  forgiven  tnem.     In  like  manner,  for  the 
sake  of  ten  righteous  persons,  he  would  have  spared  Sodom. 
(Gen.  xviii.  32.)     In  remembrance  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  for  their  sakesj  he  is  represented  as  being  mer- 
ciful to  theur  posterity,  {Gen.  xxvi.  24.) — He  forgave  Abi- 
melech  also  upon  the  prayer  of  Abraham,  (Gen.  xx.  7.)  and 
the  friends  oi  Job,  upon  the  solicitation  of  that  patriarch, 
(/o6  xlii.  10.) — and,  what  renders  these  two  last  instances 
particularly  strong  is,  that  whilst  he  declares  the  purpose  of 
forgiveness,  he  at  the  siMne  time  expressly jpre«crt6e«  the 
mediation  by  which  it  was  to  be  obtained.     To  quote  more 
of  the  numerous  inctances  which  (he  Old  Testament  sup- 
plies on  this  head,  must  be  unnecessary.     What  has  been 
urged  will  enable  us  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  that  extra-^ 
ordinaiy  position,  on  which  Dr.  Priestley  relies  not  a  little, 
{UisL  of  Cor.  vol.  1.  p.  156.)  viz.  that  'Uhe  declarations 
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of  divine  mercy  are  made  withotit  reierre  or  limHaiioD  to  the 
truly  penitent,  through  all  the  books  of  Mtripturtj  wiiheni 
the  most  distant  hint  of  nny  regard  being  heid  to  the  ^^ev" 
ings  or  merit  of  any  being  whatever.^^ 

Very  different  indeed  were  the  sentimenta  of  the  pioas 
irriter  referred  to  in  the  last  number.  He  not  merely  ad- 
mitB  the  contrary  of  this  position  to  be  founded  in  .the  fact» 
of  revelation ;  but  he  maintains  the  abstract  reasoBablenesa 
of  the  principle,  with  a  force  and  feeling  that  must  render 
Ikis  remarks  upon  this  head  particularly  acceptable  to  the  read- 
er. If  it  be  asked,  he  says,  what  influence  our  prayers  caa 
have  upon  the  state  of  others ;  what  benefit  they  can  derive 
from  our  intercessions;  or  whether  we  can  conceive,  that 
God,  like  weak  men,  can  be  persuaded  by  the  importunity  of 
one  person,  to  bestow  upon  another  blessings  which  he  wouM 
not  else  have  bestowed :  the  proper  answer  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  consideration,  that  it  is  by  no  means  neceaaary  to 
suppose  that  the  treatment  which  beings  shall  receive,  de- 
pends in  all  cases,  solely  on  what  they  are  in  themaelves. 
This,  without  doubt,  is  what  the  universal  Governor  chi^g 
regards ;  but  it  is  not  all.  And  though  there  are  some  be- 
nefits of  such  a  nature,  that  no  means  can  obtain  them  for 
beings  who  have  not  certain  qualifications,  there  are  other 
benefits  which  one  being  may  obtain  for  another,  or  for  which 
lie  may  be  indebted  entirely  to  the  kind  ofices  of  his  felloir* 
creatures.  An  advantage  may  become  prop^  to  be  gruited 
to  another,  in  consequence  of  some  circumstances  be  may  be 
in,  or  some  relations  in  which  he  may  stand  to  others,  wliich 
abstracted  from  such  circumstances  and  relaticMis,  would  not 
have  been  proper.  Nothing  more  frequently  happens  in  the 
common  course  of  events. 

The  whole  scheme  of  nature  seems,  indeed,  to  be  con- 
trived on  purpose  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  beings  might  have 
it  in  their  power  in  numberless  ways,  to  bless  one  another. 
And  one  great  end  of  the  precarious  and  mutually  depend- 
ent condition  of  men,  appears  plainly  to  be,  that  they  might 
have  room  and  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  beneficent  affec- 
tions. From  this  constitution  of  things  it  is,  that  almost  all 
our  happiness  is  conveyed  to  ns,  not  immediately  from  the 
hands  of  God,  but  by  the  instrumentality  of  our  fellow-be- 
ings, or  through  them  as  the  channels  of  his  beneficence,  in 
such  a  sense,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  benevolence  and 
voluntary  agency,  we  should  have  for  ever  wanted  the  bless- 
ings we  enjoy. 

Now  with  respect  to  prayer,  he  asks,  Why  may  not  this 
be  one  thing  that  may  alter  a  case,  and  be  a  reason  with  the 
divine  Being  for  showing  favour  ?  Why,  by  praying  for  one 


•iMtker,  niftj  we  boI,  as  in  muy  other  ways,  be  uutivl  to  one 
another  ?  Why  may  not  the  universal  Father,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  hnmble  and  benevolent  intercessions  c^  some  of 
his  children  for  others,  be  pleased  often,  in  the  course  of  his 
Providence,  to  direct  events  for  the  advantage  of  the  per- 
aoDs  interceded  for,  in  a  onanner  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  done  ? — No  truly  benevolent  and  pious  man  (he 
adds)  can  help  lifting  up  his  heart  to  the  Deity  in  behalf  of 
bis  feOow-creatures.  No  one  whose  breast  is  property  warm- 
td  with  kind  wishes  to  his  brethren  about  him,  and  who  feels 
within  himself  earnest  desires  to  do  them  all  possible  good, 
can  avoid  offering  op  his  kind  wishes  and  desires  to  the  com- 
nion  benefactor  and  ruler,  who  knows  what  is  best  for  every 
being,  and  who  can  make  those  we  love  infinitely  happy.  In 
feaiity,  (he  contends)  supplications  to  the  Deity  for  our 
friends  and  kindred,  and  ail  la  whose  welfare  we  are  concern- 
ed, are  no  less  miiur€U  than  supplications  for  ourselves*  And 
are  they  not  (he  demands)  also  reasonable  ?  What  is  there 
in  them  that  is  not  worthy  the  most  exalted  bienevolence  X 
May  it  not  be  fit,  that  a  wise  and  good  being  should  pay  a 
regard  to  them  ?  And  may  not  the  regarding  and  answering 
thena,  and  in  general,  granting  blessings  to  some  on  account 
of  tlM  virtue  of  others,  be  a  proper  method  of  encouraging 
mud  hoBooring  virtue,  and  of  rewarding  the  benevolence  ot 
beings  lo  one  another  1  Perhaps,  (be  adds)  there  may  not 
be  a  better  way  of  encoufaging  righteousness  in  the  creation, 
than  by  making  it  as  much  as  possible  the  cause  of  happiness, 
not  only  \»  the  agent  himself,  but  to  all  connected  with  him: 
aince  there  is  no  virtuous  being,  who  would  not,  in  many  cir*- 
cnoMtances,  choose  to  be  rewarded  with  a  grant-of  blessings 
to  his  feUow-beings  rather  than  himself. 

That  our  pnyers  for  others  may  be  attended  with  benefit' 
cial  effects  upon  ihnr  condition,  he  considers  also  to  be  a 
prevailing  s^itiment :  otherwise,  wherefore  should  we  feel  ^ 
ourselves  inq»eUed  to  pSer  them?  Our  immediate  view  in 
{Haying  must  be  to  obtain  what  we  pray  for.  This,  which  is 
true  as  applied  to  prayers  on  our  own  behalf,  must  be  also 
4Rie  of  our  supplications  for  others.  We  cannot  mean,  in 
addressing  to  the  Deity  our  desires  for  others^  merely  to  ob» 
tain  some  benefit  to  oursehes*  And  this  in  itself  proves,  he 
adds,  that  the  effect  of  prayer  js  not  merely  to  be  estimated 
by  its  tendency  to  promote  our  moral  and  religious  improve- 
Aent. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  lay  before  the  reader  thd 
edifying  and  delightful  representation  given  by  the  author,  in 
-Miother  place,  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  intercesHonarj/^ 
prayer  on  the  mind  of  hin  who  oSWs  it.    *^  No  one  e^ 
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avoid  feeling  how  happy  an  effect  this  tnmt  have  in  Bweetea- 
ing  our  tempers,  in  reconciling  vm  to  all  about  us,  and  cauaisg 
everj  unfriendly  passion  to  die  away  within  us.  We  cannot 
offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  our  fellow-men,  without  setting 
them  benire  our  minds  in  some  of  the  most  engaging  lights 

Cossible ;  as  partaking  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves,  lia- 
le  to  the  same  wants  and  suflferings,  and  in  the  same  helpless 
circumstances ;  as  children  of  the  same  father,  subjects  of 
the  same  ail^wise  government,  and  heirs  of  the  same  hopes. 
He  who  prays  for  others  with  understanding  and  sincerity, 
must  see  himself  on  the  same  level  K^ith  them ;  he  must  be 
ready  to  do  them  all  the  good  in  hhi  power ;  he  must  be  pleas* 
ed  with  whatever  happiness  they  enjoy ;  he  can  do  nothing 
to  lessen  their  credit  or  comfort ;  and  fervent  desires  will  na-- 
turally  rise  within  him  while  thus  engaged,  that  his  own  breast 
may  be  the  seat  of  all  those  good  dispositions  and  virtues, 
which  he  prays  that  they  may  be  blessed  with.  Resentment 
and  envy  can  never  be  indulged  by  one,  who,  whenever  be 
finds  himself  tempted  to  them,  has  recourse  to  this  duty,  and 
sets  himself  to  recommend  to  the  divine  favour  the  persons  - 
who  excite  within  him  these  passions.  Mo  desire  of  retalia- 
tion or  revenge,  nothing  of  unpeaceableness,  ill  natUK,  or 
haughtiness,  can  easily  show  itself  in  a  heart  kept  under  this 
guard  and  discipline.  How  is  it  possiMe  to  use  htm  ill,  for 
whom  we  are  constant  advocates  with  God  ?  How  excellent 
a  parent  or  friend  is  he  likely  to  make,  who  always  remendbefs 
before  God  the  concerns  and  interests  of  his  children  and 
friends,  in  the  same  manner  that  he  remembers  his  own  ?  Is 
there  a  more  rational  way  of  expressing  benevolence  than 
this  ?  or  a  more  effectual  way  of  promoting  and  enlarging  itf 
Nothing  is  more  desirable  or  more  delightful  than  to  feel  our- 
selves continually  under  the  power  of  kind  aflfections  to  all 
about  us.  Would  we  be  thus  happy  ?  Woirid  we  have  our 
hearts  in  a  constant  state  of  love  and  good-will  ?  Would  we 
have  every  tender  sentiment  strong  a|id  active  in  our  breasts? 
— Let  us  be  eonstant  and  dSigeat  in  this  part  of  devotion, 
and  pray  continually  for  others,  as  we  do  for  ourselves.*' 
{Priu's  Four  DUseriaHmB,  pp.  207,  231---227,  ^7-^ 
239.) 

Such  was  the  language  of  a  man,  who,  -whilst  (unlike  Dr. 
Priestley  and  his  Unitarian  associates)  he  really  posaessefl^ 
and  by  the  habits  of  his  studies  daily  strengthened  the  pofwers 
of  accuraie  thinking,  had  not  raHanaltMid  away  those  just 
and  natural  sentiments,  which  belong  to  the  truly  religious 
character,  and  which,  whilst  the  highest  exercises  of  mere 
intellect  cannot  reach,  its  soundest  decisions  cannot  but  ap^ 
prove.    At  the  same  time,  how  deeply  is  it  to  be  d^«>re^ 
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that,  in  certain  of  Us  theological  opinionfl,  such  a  man  shonldf 
have  departed  widely  from  die  truth  of  scriptiire ! 

f  have  williD^y  permitted  myself  in  this  extract  to  wander 
beyond  what  the  immediate  subject  demanded:  because 
amidst  the  thorny  mazes  of  polemics,  the  repose  and  refresh- 
ment which  these  flowers  of  genuine  piety  present,  would,  I 
apprehend,  afford  to  the  reader  a  saiisfactiou  not  less  than 
tkey  had  yielded  to  myself. 

No.  X.^-K>N  ViriTARIAllS  ;  OB  RATlOlf  al  dissbivtbrs. 

Paoe  25^  (A;)  It  is  obvious,  that  the  sect  to  which  I  here 
allude,  is  that  known  by  the  title  of  UiriTAaiAirs :  a  title,  by 
which  it  is  meant  modestly  to  insinuate,  that  they  are  the 
only  worshippers  of  One  God.  From  a  Teeling  similar  to 
that  which  has  given  birth  tc^  this  denomination,  they  demand 
also  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  non-conformists,  by 
the  appellation  of  RaHoiud  Dissenters. 

Mr.  Howes  has  observed,  {Critical  Observ*  vol.  iv.  p.  17.) 
that  the  term  Uniiarian  has  been  used  with  great  vagueness, 
by  the  very  writers  who  arrogate  the  name :  being  applied 
by  some  to  a  great  variety  of  sects,  Arians,  Ebionites,  Theo- 
dlotians,  Sabellians  and  Socinians ;  to  any  sect,  in  short,  which 
Imb  mretended  to  preserve  the  imtfjrof  the  Deity  better  thaB 
the  Triniiarians  according  to  the  council  of  Nice:  whilst 
.by  others,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Priestley,  it  is  attributed 
Bxelusirely  to  tfiose  who  maintain  the  mere  humamty  of  Christ. 
On  this  account,  Mr.  Howes  proposed  to  substitute  the  word 
Hmmaniatj  as  more  precisely  expressii^;  the  chief  principle 
of  the  sect  intended  :  and  this  word  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  Humanitarian^  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  other  Unitarians  hav* 
iBg  adopted  that  mpeilation.  (Crit.  ObB.  vol.  iv.  p.  91.) — 
However,  as  I  jSna  the  latest  writers  of  thn  description  pre<> 
fer  the  denomination  of  Uniiarian^  I  have  complied  with 
their  wishes,  in  adopting  this  term  throBghout  the  present 
work;  perfectly  awwe,  at  the  same  time^  ol  the  impropriety 
•f  its  appropriation,  but  being  anwiUing  to  dififer  with  them 
merely  about  names,  where  so  much  attention  is  demanded 
by  things. 

For  a  fidl  account  of  the  doctrines  of  this  new  sect,  (for 
new  H  must  be  called,  notwithstanding  Doctor  Priestley's 
laboured,  but  unsnbstaatial,  examination  of  '*  Early  Opin- 
ions,'') the  reader  may  consult  the  Theological  Repository^ 
the  various  theological  productions  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Belsham's  Reviem  of  Mr.  Wilbtrforct^s  Trta- 
ii$e»  Indeed,  this  last  publication  presents,  on  the  whole,  so^ 
extraordinary  a  system,  and  conveys  so  comprehensive  a  view 


of  all  the  principle  and  cosBeiloeilcefl  of  the  ITnitariut 
scheme,  not  to  be  found  in  mnj  other  work  of  so  snmil  a 
compasB ;  that  I  think  it  majr  not  be  Qflacceptable,  to  frabjoin 
to  these  pages,  a  brief  abstract  of  it  as  deeeribed  by  the- 
«Qtfaor.  A  summary  of  the  tenets  of  this  egdigUenea  sect 
nay  furnish  matter  of  speculation,  not  merely  curious  but 
instructive  to  those  who  are  not  yet  tinctured  with  its  prin- 
ciples ;  and  to  those  who  are,  it  may  perhaps  suggest  a  salu* 
tary  warning,  by  showing  it  in  all  its  frightful  consequences. 
Unitarianism,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  maide  its  way  into  this 
country,  in  any  digested  shape ;  but  wherever  there  are  found 
io  prevail,  a  vain  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  human  rea- 
son, and  a  consequent  impatience  of  authority  and  control, 
with  a  desire  to  reject  received  opinions,  and  to  fritter  away 
by  subtle  distinctions,  plain  and  established  precepts ;  there 
the  soil  is  prepared  for  its  reception,  and  the  seed  is  already 
sown. 

No.  XI.-«-*Oir  VBB  DISTIVCTIOir  BVTWEfiir  UfflTAKIANS  AlTD 

socimAirs. 

Page  23.  (I)  The  doctrine  stated  in  the  text,  is  that 
iftaintained  by  M  the  Socinian  writers.  It  may  be  (bund  so. 
laid  down  {TheoL  Rep.  vol.  i.)  in  the  first  article,  written  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  under  the  title  of  ClemeM.  It  is  however  to 
be  noted,  that  Doctor  Priestley,  his'  follower  Mr.  Behfaam, 
and  others  of  the  same  thedogical  opinions,  disclahn  the  title 
of  Socinum;  and  desire  to  be  distinguished  by  tfai^  of  Uni- 
iarian,  for  the  reason  assigned  in  the  preceding  nusBtber* 
Mr.  Belshson  goes  so  &r  as  to  say,  {Reviewy  &c.  p.  227,)  that 
bis  **  Creed  is  as  far  removed  from  that  of  Socinus,  as  it  is 
from  the  peculiar  dotirines  of  Mr.  Wittierforce.''  Indeed, 
to  do  Socinus  justice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Creed  of 
the  Unitarian  differs  materiaHy  from  his.  He  had  not  reach- 
^  the  acme  of  modem  Hlumination.  He  had  not  sufficient 
penetration  to  discern  the  various  mistakes  in  the  application 
of  scripture,  and  the  numerous  errors  in  reasoning,  eonmit* 
ted  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  which  have  been  detected 
and  dragged  to  light  by  the  sagacious  Unitarian.  He  had 
not  discovered  that  Christ  was  the  human  oiftpring  of  Ji^aepk 
and  Mary*  He  had  not  devested  our  Lord  of  his  regal  um 
well  as  his  sacerdotal  character,  and  reduced  him  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  mere  prophet.  He  had  wed^ly  imagined  that  bj 
virtue  of  his  regal  office^  Christ  possessed  the  power  of  de- 
livering his  people  from  the  pumshment  of  their  sins.  But 
Doctor  Priestley  has  rectified  this  error.  In  his  Hist  of  Ca^. 
(vol.  i.  p.  272«)  he  expressly  poials  out  the  difference  be^ 
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'tween  Bimself  and  Spcinus  on  this  head.  **  It  immediateljr 
follows,"  lie  says,  ^^  from  hia  (Socinus's)  principles,  tbat 
Christ  being  only  a  man,  though  ever  so  innocent,  his  death 
could  not,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  atone  for  the  sins 
o(  other  men*  He  was,  howev.er,  far  from  abandoning  the 
doctrine  of  AedempiioHy  in  the  scripture  sense  of  the  word, 
that  is,  of  our  deliverance  from  the  guili  of  sin  by  his  gos* 
pel,  as  promoting  repentance  and  reformation ;  and  from  the 
funishmeut  due  to  sin,  by  his  power  of  giving  eternal  life  to 
all  that  obey  him — Bvi  indeed,  if  God  himself  freely  for giveti 
the  sins  of  men  upon  repentance,  there  could  be  no  occasion, 
properly  speaking,  for  any  thing  farther  being  done,  to  avert 
the  punishment  with  which  tliey  had  been  threatened.'* 

This  passage,  whilst  it  marks  the  distinction  between  the 
Socinian  and  the  Unitarian,  fully  opens  up  the  scheme  of  the 
latter*  But  on  this  system,  it  may  be  curious  to  inquire,  in 
what  light  the  death  of  our  blessed  Lord  is  represented* 
Dr.  Priestley  (^Theol.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  39.)  gives  us  this  infor* 
mation. — ^^  Christ  being  a  man,  who  suffered  and  died  in  ibB 
best  of  causes,  there  is  nothing  so  very  different  in  the  occa^ 
■ion  and  manner  of  his  death,  from  that  of  others  who  suffered 
and  died  after  him  in  the  same  cause  of  Christianity,  but  that 
iheir  eufferings  and  deaih  fltim  be  considered  in  the  same 
light  with  his.'* — This  extraordinary  assertion  exactly  sigrees 
with  what  is  recorded  of  Solomon  Eccles,  a  great  preacher 
and  prophet  of  the  Quakers ;  who  expressly  declares,  "  that 
the  blood  of  Christ  was  no  more  than  the  blood  of  any  other 
Saint."  {Leslie's  Works,  M.  voL  ii.  p.  195.)--^Thus  strange^ 
ly  do  the  philosophy  of  Doctor  Priestley,  aoid  the  fanatacisni 
of  the  Quaker,  concur  with  that  which  both  would  pronounce 
to  be  the  gross  absurdity  of  Popery.  For  if  the  death  of 
Christ  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  with  the  death  of  any  other 
martyr,  the  invocation  of  the  Pmish  saints  may  aMear  a 
consequence  not  so  revolting  to  Caristiaa  piety*  That  the 
lines  of  error,  in  their  manifold  directions,  should  sometimea 
intersect,  if  not  fcur  a  certmn  length  of  way  coincide,  is  not 
however  matter  of  surprise. 

But,  the  de4Uh  of  Christ  being  treated  in  this  manner  by 
Doctor  Priestley  and  his  UnitariaB  followers,  one  is  naturally 
led  to  inquire  what  their  notions  are  of  his  state  subsequent 
to  his  resurrection.  Mr.  Bdsham  (^Review,  &c.  p>  74.) 
gives  us  satisfaction  on  this  head.  The  Unitarians,  he  says, 
here  entirely  diSer  from  the  Socinians ;  for  that  the  latter 
hold  the  <<  unscriptural  and  most  incredible  notion,  that 
since  iiis  resurrection  he  has  been  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Universe :  but  a  eonsiUent  Uniiariem,  acknow' 
ledging  Jesus  as  a  man  tn  all  respects  lifcs  to  his  br^hren^ 
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fegards  bk  kingdom  as  evtiniy  of  a  ajpiritiml  nature/*  .  "We 
are  not,  however,  to  suppose  our  blessed  Lord  altogetlicr 
banished  from  existence;  for  this  gentleman  admits  again, 
(p.  85.)  that  he  is  *^  now  alive/'  somewhere,  *f  and  witho«t 
doubt  emplojed  in  offices  the  most  honourable  and  benevo- 
lent /' — ^ia  sttcb,  of  course,  as  any  of  his  broUur-mmt  to 
whom  he  is  above  described  as  in  all  respects  similar,  might 
be  engaged. — On  this,  and  other  such  wild  blasphemies  of 
this  sect,  as  represmted  by  Mr.  Belsham^  see  the  Appen- 
dix. 

No.  XII.— ov  TBS  conarpTios  of  mait's  vatcral  stats. 

Pass  24.  (m)  They  who  may  wish  to  see  this  subject 
extensively  treated,  wUl  find  it  amply  discussed  in  Leiand's 
work  on  the  AdvatUaf^e  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Re- 
velation. In  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Pha'ctical  Yiew  also,  we 
meet  with  a  description  of  the  state  of  unassisted  nature,  dis- 
tiaguished  not  less  unhiqppily  by  its  truth,  than  by  its  ek^ 
quence. 

After  a  forcible  enumeration  of  the  gross  vices  into  which 
the  heathen  world,  both  ancient  and  modern  had  been  sunk ; 
and  this  not  only  amongst  the  illiterate  and  the  vulgar,  but 
also  amongst  the  learned  and  the  refined,  even  to  the  decent 
Virgil,  and  the  philosophic  Cieero ;  he  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
towing  animated  tone,  to  examine  the  state  of  morals  among 
those  who  have  been  visited  by  the  lights  of  the  gospel. 

**  But,''  **  says  he,  ^*  you  give  up  the  heathen  nations  as 
indefensible ;  and  wish  rather  to  form  your  estimate  of  nia% 
from  a  view  of  countries  which  have  been  blessed  with  the 
light  of  revelation. — True  it  is,  and  with  joy  let  us  record 
the  coBcesston,  Christianity  has  set  the  general  tone  of  mo- 
fals  much  higher  than  it  was  ever  found  in  the  Pagan  world. 
She  has  every  where  improved  the  character,  and  multiplied 
the  comforts  of  society;  particularly  to  the  poor  and  the 
weak,  whom  from  the  beginning  she  professed  to  take  under 
her  special  patronage.  Like  her  divine  Author,  ^^  who  sends 
his  rain  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,"  she  showers  down  un* 
numbered  blessings  on  thousands  who  profit  from  her  bounty, 
while  they  forget  or  deny  ber  power,  and  set  at  nought  her 
authority.  Yet,  even  in  this  more  favoured  situation,  we 
ehall  discover  too  many  lamentable  proofs  of  tbe  depravity 
of  man.  Nay,  this  depravity  will  now  become  even  more 
apparent,  and  less  deniable.  For  what  bars  does  it  not 
How  overleap?  Over  what  motives  is  it  not  now  victorious! 
Consider  well  the  superior  light  and  advantages  which  wq  enr 


joj,  and  then  appreciate  IhC'  nEmerior  ofcligatioiui  wiiicli  are 
imposed  oa  us.     CoDBider  well/'  &c« 

^^Yet  in  spite  of  all  our  knowledge,  thus  powerfully  en- 
foficed  and  pressed  home  upon  us,  how  little  has  been  our  pro*, 
gress  in  virtue?  It  has  been  by  no  means  such  as  to  prevent 
the  adoption  in  our  days  o{  various  maxims  of  antiquity,, 
which  when  well  coasidered,  too  dearly  establish  the  depra- 
vity pf  maa."  Havii^  adduced  several  instances  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  he  thus  proceeds ;  **  But  surely  ta  any  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  it  may  be  justly  urged  as  an  as- 
tonishing instance  of  human  depravity,  that  we  ourselves^ 
who  enjoy  the  full  light  of  revelation;  to  wjhom  God  has 
vouchsafed  such  clear  discoveries  of  what  it  concerns  us  to 
know  of  his  being  and  attributes;  who  profess  to  believe  that 
in  kim  we  Iwe^  and  movey  and  have  our  being;  that  to  him 
we  owe  all  the  comforts  we  here  enjoy,  and  the  oSerot  eter- 
nal glory  purchased  for  us  by  the  atoning  blood  of  his  own 
Son :  that  we,  thus  loaded  with  mercies,  should  every  one 
of  us  be  continually  chargeable  with  forgetting  his  authority, 
and  being  ungrateful  for  his  benefits ;  with  slighting  his  gra- 
cious proposals,  or  receiving  them  at  best  but  hearttessly  and 
coldly," 

*^  But  to  put  the  question  concerning  die  natural  depravity 
of  man  to  the  severest  test ;  take  the  best  ofthekuman  speeitSg 
the  fvatchfulf  diligent^  self-denying  Chrmiani  and  let  htni' 
decide  the  controversy;  and  that»  not  bv  inferences  dmws 
from  the  practices  of  a  thoughtless  and  dissolute  world,  but 
by  aa  appeal  to  his  personal  experience,  Oo  with  him  into 
hia  closet,  ask  him  ikia  opinion  of  the  corruption  of  the  heart ; 
and  he  ^iil  tell  you,  that  he  is  deeply  sensible  of  its  power, 
for  that  he  has  learned  it  from  much  self-observation,  and 
long  aequaiatance  with  the  workings  of  his  own  mind.  He 
will  teH  you,  that  every  day  strengthens  this  conviction;  ye% 
that  hmirly  he  sees  fresh  re^ason  to  deplore  his  want  of  sim- 

Elicity.  in  intention,  bis  infirmity  of  purpose,  his  low  views^ 
is  selfish  unworthy  desires,  his  backwardness  to  set  about 
his  duty,  his  languor  and  coldness  in  performing  it :  that  ho 
finds  himself  obliged  continually  to  confess  that  he  feels 
within  him  two  opposite  principles,  and  that  he  cannot  do  the 
things  that  he  would.  He  eries  out  in  the  language  of  the 
excellent  Hooker,  «  The  little  fruit  which  we  have  in  hoU- 
ness,  it  is,  God  knoweth,  corrupt  and  unsound :  we  put  ao 
confidence  at  all  in  it,  we  challenge  nothing  in  the  world  f<^ 
it,  we  dare  not  call  God  to  reckoning,  as  if  we  had  him  in 
oiir  debt  books;  our  continual  suit  to  him  is,  and  mnist  be, 
^  bear  with  our  infirmities^  and  pardon  our  offends  /"  ( fVib; 
herjarce*s  Practical  Fiew,  p.  28—37.) 
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Suckiis  the  fiew  ^faicfi  a  pioiitr  And  impremire  Ivriter  inm 
given  of  what,  all  who  reflect  knust  acknowledge,  to  be  the 
true  condition  of  mkn.  Akiothfir  writer,  not  less  pious  asd 
impresBive^  (Mrs.  Hannah  More>)  has,  i^ith  her  usual  pow- 
ers of  elo(}uence,  presented  the  san^e  picture  of  the  umhuI 
and  religious  history  of  the  w6rld|  in  her  admirable  Stric^ 
iures  on  the  Mojhrn  Sifstein  of  Female  Education.  To  ob* 
atervatiohs  similar  to  those  bf  Mr.  \Vilberforc6  on  thd  doc- 
trine of  fanJmah  depkaVity,  she  adds  this  relnark.  **  Perhepa 
one  reason  why  the  faults  of  the  most  eminent  saints  ^te  re- 
corded in  scripture  Is^  to  add  fresh  confirmation  to  this  doc* 
trine*  If  Aorah^tn^  M^s€9\  Noah^  'FAijah^  Dnvid^  «nd 
Ptter  ^nned,  whoy  shall  We  presittne  to  sajr^  has  escaped  the 
Universal  taint?"  (H.  More's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  ;);:0,  331.) 

Ho#  'easily  is  this  questioA  answered  by  the  foibwer  of 
Pii^stfey  : — or  I  ihay  add,  (strange  as  the  eomMrtition  may 
appear,)  of  Wekfey !  The  former  produces  his  phiiosopberi 
toe  latter  his  saint^  in  refutation  "of  such  unworthy  and  di« 
paragin^  notions  d[  hnihan  nature.  They  difibr  indeed  m 
one  material  point.  The  one  confe'nds^  that  by  his  onm  vir- 
ftious  'resblutfo^ft  he  ca^  exti'icate  himself  from  vicions  pro^ 
pensities  and  habits ;  whilst  the  other  is  proud  to  acHmit)  that 
this  divine  favotnr  ha^  been  ptculiittllf  exeK^d  in  hiB  behalf, 
to  rescue  him  Yroln  his  udm.  The  x>ne  denies^  that  ho  was 
eve^  isubj^  to  an  fmaat^  de^vravity :  thfe  otfa^r  conTc^es  that 
he  wa»,  boasts  even^^f  its  inveteracy,  but  |;lofie8  that  h^  hail 
beeb  ftrfecH^  .pttrified  from  its  stains.  But  both  are  found 
to  agree  most  eT^ctly  in  that  vain  self-confiplaceiicy  which 
exultB  in  the  reflection  th^t  they  ^^  are  not  ^as  other  men 
ate$"  and  in  the  arrogant  presumptioii  that  tli^y  are  lifted 

*  The  cohtfemjittious  lan^ift^,  WhtcTi  tlie  over-VeenH*^'  Me^orfiit  ft  tob 
afntd  6iti]yloy,  with  respect  to  all  who  are  not  witltin  hh  suVictified  ^»k,  htic 
more  e^eeially  with  respect  to  the  clergy  of  the  establisliment,  affords  btit 
too  strong^  a  juRtification  of  this  charj^e,  as  it  applies  t<i  him.  The  clergy 
ire  uniforhily  with  Teligftonists  of  this  description,  *•  dnmb  doga,'**  ••  «atch« 
jfteh  kAo  aleep  tipdn  their  po«s/'  "pricsta  of  Baai,^  ••wolvea  hi  shfep^ 
clothings"  Sec.  &c.  Indeed  Mr.  WhUefield  informs  us  in  hit  Works^  (v^ 
ijV.p.6r.)  that  **  Mr.  Wesley  thought  meanly  of  Mraham,  and,  he  belieres 
of  J)amd  also  :**  whilst,  of  Mr.  Wesley  himself  w^  are  toffl,  that  **  wherever 
Kfe  #ent, he  was  recefved  as  i<n  apostle;*  imd  that  "in  the  lionotir  du^  til 
Md^s  hembo  had  a  thate,  being  placed  Kt  (he  he^d  of  a  fp*teat  f^eople  ht 
him  who  called  them,**  &c.  HnmpnrCt  life  of  Wetlcy^  vol.  iii.  p.  35.  <WtV 
l^e  of  Wesley,  p.  5^0.) — ^Mr.  VVesley  has  taken  care  to  let  mankind  "know, 
ttlt  W^hodism  «Ms  the  bnly  ^eKgioh  worthy  (it  God  :'•  (ffampt.  Vol.  iii. 
p.  30.)  and  the  mtraelet  which  Tefpektedly  attested  hit  ditii>e  mission  for 
^le  propagation  of  this  religion,  he  has  most  copioasly  recorded  through- 
out  his  Journals — Whoever  wishes  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  pernicious  ex* 
ttava^n^ies  of  thb  arch  enthusiast,  and  of 'his  folfoM-ers,  will  find  ampW 
jmtitniction  In  Sishcp  La^ngtSn**  EH^uHasin  of  MethMitU  and  l^apiUk 
cvnpariBdt  (a  book:,  which  B.  Warburtoa»  iniiaeof  bit  prival^  letters  «d  b^ 
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above  fhtt  eorrupHon  of  nature  from  which  the  more  humble 
and  more  deserving  Christian  feels  himself  i|ot  to  be  exempt. 
In  the  philosophising  Christian  all  this  is  natural  and  con- 
«{$tent.  But  In  the  Metfiodist,  (1  speak  of  the  Arminian 
Methodist,,  or  follower  of  Wesley,)  it  is  altoget}ier  ^t  ypin- 
^nce  with  |he  doctrines  which  he  professes  to  m^iptajn,  jHc- 
cnracjr  of  reasoning,  howeyer,  is  not  among  the  duitinctive 
marks  pf  this  letter  description  of  religionists.  A  w^m 
Cmcy,  with  »  w/eak  iafpUect ;  strong  passions,  and  yehem^nt 
conceit,  almost  always  go  to  the  composition  of  the  charac- 
ter- That  such  qualities  should  find  many  minds  of  conge- 
fiipl  ^ptjtude,  U  ^  tfeipg  ppt  to  be  vppdered  ^t.  4^d  tjiefe- 
fore,  that  this  mixture  of  fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  vanity,  and 
ignorance,  should  \^e  widely  spreading  in  both  *  countries,  is 
perfectly  Uigilur^l. 

It  is  hpw^ver  to  he  lamented  that  su^cb  a  misphievous  cprr 
itiption  of  true  religion  should  receive  countenance  from  any 
9f  jts  real  friend^ :  and  it  is  nia.tter  equally  of  surprise  and 
fonpiBjrn^  th^t  a  system,  wbicb  no  Ippger  jcpv^rtly,  bi^t  openly 
and  avowedly,  works  in  continued  hostility  to  the  established 
rejiigion,  fa^s  pot  met  witb  mor^  effectyal  resistance  frpm  those 
vbo  m»y  be  «^ppQ9^4  tp  telj^e  ^n  i^ter,e3t  u?  the  ^elj-beipg  qf 
^e  establisfament.  On  the  contrary,  examples  are  not  want^ 
ing  of  cases  in  irhich  the  clergy  have  been  set  aside  in  the^ 
W<>rk  pf  rejigioj^fj  juistrjuption ;  whilst  m,en,  vjb^o  vpMd  tb? 
WealeyaB  chimera  of  perfection,  wh^  ppeoly  reject  tb^ 
f  %4iurg^  and  ^rt!cI.eS)  and  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the 


Surd,  s^tf  upfaidy  4£^rihe0«  u  **  &  .l»»4  cppgr  of  ;StilUi)gftefeif 9  fur 
VKRisiKiQkof  the  Fmaticitm  (if  the  Church  of  Jiomef*)  s^nd  in  the  ^utej? 
peWkw^iea  of  ^Afb^A  Stiigioui  Eflt^tia*7n  eptnauierei. 

'  At  Alie  ^vm^JOfmhtMmit  of  th^  iM-eiu^heni  in  the  We^y .c^wwzUq^ 
heldaib  Bristol  in  July  liSOS,  the  numiter  «^  M?tl>qdi#t^  of  that  cannexifi^ 
in4}rfettB^itjiD  jmd  Ireland  »lone>  was  sUted  to  exoeed  jSjl^QOp,  thfit  if, 
more  by  abore  8000  than  in  the  year  prec«diii^.-rAt  1;he  ^Qcee^ixig  Anniui| 
tenfiiiKqfie,  vbiob  tcok. place  9k  HfMdfl^&ter,  in  th^  ,)aly  of  the  i^t  y^r, 
Ihe  .purely  of  the  aame  coonesloOf  tbrottg4M>ut  tibe  two  if|lfM)#.  bap  l>eea 
viated  to  have  received  within  the  v/egr  an  incre«9e  pf  ne^Iy  7000,  (qf 
which  the  inccease  in  Ireland  alone  aa»  been  1:>00)  ^«3cing.the  who^  t^ 
a^aouBt  .very  nearly  t<o  U8,000;  whtUit  l^e  nuinbera  (^  tfie  aocie^  in  tb|i 
Wett  ladicfl  and  Amenca,hase  «t  ^  afune  ioe«U9g  Wa  ptM^  V>  e^xceejl 
173,000. 

t  Tbe  treatment  which  the  JLUurgyand  th^  Anlclep  h^v^  esxperi^npe4 
ftom  Uit.  Wtssley,  is,  <l  approhend,  very  little  m)d«rstood  by  the  gef^eralitY 
^  thoae  who  are  diiposed.to  look  nrith  compiaGeocy  ;upon  tb^  ^qt  of  which 
he  haa  been  the  Cmnider.  Professing  to  adopt  the  %ik^!m  pf  the  Qhurch  of 
Engiand,  he  h»8  franie<i  one  for  bia  followers,  differing  $'om  it  in  many  and 
QEsential  particidars.  He  coiifcssea  indited  M^t  lie  bas  made  •onu  dighf  td' 
tgrationMt  which  he  enumeratqa  in  such  a  way  aa  would.nalurally  bicluQe  the 
aappoaition  that  the  difference  i»  altogether  wnLofiportant :  wWUt,  i^  tmtb, 
he^haanotonlvaewly  modified  the  comn^on  prayer,  and  oearly  abolished 
the  whole  of  the  baptismal  office ;  but,  Waiidcs  mutiU^jiig  jih^^e  ai^ty  ^fif^e 
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established  Church,  have  been  deemed  fit  objects  of  prefer- 
ence to  the  recognized  religious  teachers  of  the  land, 

Psalms,  has  discarded  thirty-foor  others^  and  newly  rendered  many  of  tlie 
tematnder.  Of  the  Psalms  which  he  has  discarded,  six  at  least  are  admit- 
ted to  be  eminently  prophetic  of  our  Saviour,  of  bis  incarnation,  bis  suifer- 
in^,  and  his  ascension  ;  whilst  the  reason  assigned  for  the  expurgation  if, 
their  being  **  improper  for  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  con^gation  J  J**  But 
this  is  not  aU,  the  Kubrick  and  the  appointed  lessons  ate  m  most  places  al- 
tcred ;  and  the  Cateckittn,  and  the  two  CreetiSf  (the  Nicene  and  Athanasian) 
totally  discarded.  Of  these  lost  mentioned  alterations,  it  is  also  particular- 
ly to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Wesley  gave  to  his  followers  no  notice  whatever; 
whilst  the  former  were  represented  by  him  as  of  a  nature  altogether  unrni- 
portaiiC:  so  that  the  ignorant  amongst  his  adherents  were  led  to  imagine 
that  they  were  not  materially  departing  from  tlie  forms  of  the  establishment, 
when  in  truth  they  were  altogether  drawn  away  from  the  offices  of  the 
Church.-^To  complete  the  whole,  Mr.  Wesley  proved  his  Communion 
also  with  a  new  set  of  Jrtielef^  reducing  the  number  from  thirty-nine  to 
twenty-five ;  and  making  such  change*  in  those  which  he  retained,  as  he 
fbund  most  convenient.  Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  this  subject,  suffice  it 
to  adduce  two  instances  of  omitted  Articles,  from  which  the  spirit  that  fO' 
▼emed  the  whole  may  easily  be  divined.  The  eighteenth  Article,  >bich 
pronounces  that  **  Eternal  salvation  is  to  be  obtained  onlv  by  the  name  of 
Christ  ;'*  and  the  fifteenth,  which  asserts  that  *' Christ  alone  was  without 
ias\,**  are  two  of  those  which  the  founder  of  Methodism  has  declared  to  be 
unfit  objects  of  a  Christianas  belief.  Thus  it  appesrs  that  the  Sodnian  is 
■ot  the  oiUy  sectary  that  would  degrade  the  dignity  of  Christ-^Such  are  the 
people  from  whom  certain  weak  members  of  the  establishment  apprehend 
no  mischief.— On  the  points  which  have  been  here  noticed,  see  particular^ 
yV»^«  lUiig.  Enth.  p.  150—167. 

It  m«v  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  know  exactly  what  are  the  Articles 
and  Psslms  that  have  been  rejected  by  Mr.  Wesley. — ^Tbe  Articles  rejected 
are,  the  third,  eighth^  the  greater  part  of  the  «a/A,  thirteenth,  fifteenth^  se* 
▼enteentht  et^A/ffniA,  twentieth,  twenty -first,  ftuffi(/-/Atr(/,  twenty  *sizth|  mucli 
iBf  the  twenty-seventh,  tv^enty-mnth,  thirty-third,  and  three  others  of  the 
less  important  on^  at  the  end.  Those  marked  in  Italics  are  more  particu- 
larly to  be  noticed.  The  Ptalmi  rejected  are,  the  14th,  21st,  52d,  53d,  54th, 
5dth,  eOth,  64th,  r2d,  r4th.  rSth— 83d,  STth,  88th,  94th,  lOlst,  105th,  106tli, 
lOSth— llOth,  120th,  t22d,  129th,  132d,  134th,  136th,  137th,  140th,  l4Mi. 
The  general  character  of  the  rejected  Articles  and  Psalms  will  pretty  clear- 
ly establish  what  has  been  alleged  throughout  Number  XI L  as  to  the  nm- 
tnre  of  the  Opinions  which  Mr.  Wesley  and  hii  followers  maintain,  or  at  least 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  reject 

The  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Hwe,  in  refutation  of  the  charges  against 
the  Methodists,  contained  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  (a  pamphlet 
which  reflects  credit  upon  its  author  for  the  ingenuity  more  than  for  the 
fairness  with  which  he  treats  his  subject,)  reached  my  hands  too  late 
ibr  a^^vision  of  its  arguments  at  tiie  time  when  I  was  preparing  the  above 
Kamber  for  the  presa  The  new  matter,  howeverg  which  bad  been  introdu- 
ced into  that  Number,  joined  to  the  list  now  given  of  the  rejected  Articles 
and  Psalms,  and  assisted  by  the  avowals  of  opinion  made  by  Mr.  Hare  him- 
self, on  the  part  of  those  whose  cause  he  espouses,  may  possibly  be  consider- 
ed as  superseding  the  necessKy  of  a  more  specific  reply.  It  is  but  fair  to 
add,  that  certain  maocuracies,  (that  one  especially  of  ascribing  to  Mr.  Wes> 
fty  what  belonged  to  a  letter  of  Mrs.  £.  liutton,)  I  have  corrected,  althougti 
at  the  expense  of  cancelling  two  leaves :  and  I  return  Mr.  Hare  mv  thai&ft 
lor  enabling  me  to  make  the  due  corrections ;  although  they  certainly  have 
not  been  suggested  in  that  pure  spirit  of  Christian  meekness,  which  belonn 
to  the  character  of  Christian  perfection,  so  &miliarly  claimed  by  him  tor 
his  bretiiren  of  the  Wesley  connezioo. 
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Agaipst  abuses  such  as  these,  an4  particularly  against  the 
•pen  outrages  upon  decency  and  upon  the  rights  of  the  ea- 
tabiishment,  of  which  many  of  this  wild  and  fantastic  sect 
hare  been  guilty,  I  am  happy  to  say»  that  some  respectable 
members  c^  the  national  church  have  lifted  their  voices  in 
both  countries.  Amongst  these  I  allude  with  particular  plea- 
sure to  my  respected  friend  and  brother  academic,  Dr.  Hales ; 
and  I  allude  to  liim  the  more  willingly,  not  only  because  he 
has  with' much  ability  and  good  temper  combated  and  con- 
futed the  €xtravagant  dogmas  of  sinlesa  perfection  and  mi- 
raculims  impulsesj  which  are  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  this; 
sect ;  bat  because  he  has,  iu  opposition  to  their  wild  rhapso- 
dies, exhibited  such  a  portrait  of  the  true  Christian,  and  of 
the  nature  of  that  perfection  which  it  Is  permitted  him  in  this 
life  to  attain,' as  is  strictly  warranted  by  scripture,  and  highly 
edifying  t^  contemplate.  I  therefore  here  subjoin  it,  both  as 
being  naturally  connected  with  the  present  subject,  and  aft 
being  calculated  to  aiford  satisfaction  and  improvement  to  the 
Christian  reader. 

"  The  perfect  Christiaiij  according  to  the  reptesentatioii 
•f  holy  writ,  is  he,  who  as  far  as  the  infirmity  of  his  nature 
will  allow,  aspires  to  uniwrsal  holine9s  of  lifti  uniformly 
and  habitually  endeavowins  to  '  stand  perfect  and  complete 
in  all  the  will  of  God,'  and  to  ^  fulfil  all  righteousness,*  in 
bumble  imitation  ot  his  Redeemer:  who  daily  and  fervently 
prays  for  '  increase  of  faith,'  Uke  the  apostles  themselves ; 
and  strenuously  labours  to  <  add  to  his  faith,  virtue ;  and  to 
virtue,  knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance;  and  to 
temperance,  patience ;  and  to  patience,  godlinesa ;  and  to  god- 
liness, brotherly  kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness,  charity/ 
Such  is  the  assemblage  of  virtues  necessary  to  constitute  the 
character  of  the  perfect  Christian ;  ever  aiming  at,  though 
never  attaining  to,  absolute  or  sinless  perfection,  in  this  pre- 
sent state  of  trial,  probation,  and  preparation  for  a  better ; 
and  meekly  resting  all  his  hopes  of  favour  and  acceptance 
with  God,  not  on  his  own  defective  and  imperfect  righteous- 
ness, but  on  ^  the  free  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus :'  ^  for  by  grace  we  are  saved  through 
fiiitfa,  and  this  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  not  of 
works,  that  no  one  should  boast.'  " — Methodism  Inspected^ 
pp.  30,  31.— This  is  the  language  of  reason  and  of  *  scripture, 

*  Doctor  Stack  also  uses  a  tankage  of  Uke  sobriety  and  scriptural  oof- 
rbctness,  in  those  passaf^^s  of  his  very  useful  J^ciure»  on  the  JicU,  and  om 
fke  Rofnan^pin  which  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  InSuence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  See  particularly  pp.  35, 56,  of  the  former  work,  and  p.  143 — 150,  of 
the  latter.  Attend  also  to  the  excellent  observations  of  the  B.  of  Lincoln, 
•n  the  degree  of  purity  attainable  by  the  Christian,  and  the  nature  of  the 
endeavours  whidt  hQ  is  to  inadce  after  petfectioa.  J^ent^^of  Chriit.  The^l. 
VoL  ii.  p.  2S5. 
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by  n^faich  the  CfarlstiaDy  tlMmgli  ever  aspi? big  to  a  higher  miA 
a  better  nature,  is  still  reminded  of  that  nature  which  belong«4 
to  him»  and  against  the  infirmities  of  which  he  can  never 
either  relax  in  vigilance^  or  remit  in  exertion. 

How  strongly  contrasted  with  such  language  are  the  dogmas 
alluded  to  in  page  101,  and  the  authorities  adduced  in  their 
support!  That  the  nature  of  those  dogmas,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  maintained,  may  be  the  better  understood,  I 
must  here  detain  the  reader  with  a  few  passages  firom  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Wesler.  As  possessing  the  advantages  of 
education,  talents,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  in  a  degree 
which  places  him  much  above  the  level  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  he  may  well  be 
supppsed  not  to  have  propounded  the  opinions  of  the  sect  in 
a  shape  more  extravagant  than  that  in  which  they  are  em- 
braced by  his  followers.  And  firsts  on  the  subject  of  mira- 
culous manifestations  and  impulses  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  assurance  of  salvation,  he  tells  us:  ^Qod  does  now  as 
aforetime  give  remissions  of  sin,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  us;  and  that  atways  rnddenly^  as  far  as  I  have 
known,  and  often  in  dreams,  and  in  the  visiens  of  God.'^ 
{Hampson*^  Life  of  Wesl.  H.  81.)— Again:  **  I  am  one  of 
many  witnesses  of  this  matter  of  fact,  that  God  does  now 
make  good  this  his  promise  daily,  very  frequently  during  a 
representation  (bow  made  I  know  not,  but  not  to  the  outward 
we,)  of  Christ,  either  hanging  on  the  cross,  or  standing  on  tim 
right  hand  of  God.''  {Hamp$.  ii.  55.) — Again :  <<  I  saw  the 
fountain  opened  in  his  side — ^we  have  often  <6en  Jesus  Christ 
crucified,  and  evidently  set  forth  before  us.'^  {B»  La^mgL 
vd.  i.  part.  i.  p.  51.) — And  Coke^imfm  Lifeof  Wtslty^wyn^ 
that  **  neing  in  the  utmost  agony  of  mind,  there  was  clearly 
represented  to  him  Jesus  Christ  pleading  for  faim  with  €h)d 
the  Father,  and  gaining  a  free  pardon  fw  h{m.''-'~JSeeo9diy, 
as  to  the  tenet  of  perfection^  Mr.  Wesley  ^iflbrds  us  the  fbl- 
lowing  ample  explanation. — ^^  They*'  {the  purified  in  heart) 
*^  are  freed  from  self-will :  as  desiring  nothing,  no  oot  for  a 
moment,  but  the  lioly  and  perfect  will  of  God ;  netther  sup- 
plies in  want,  nor  ease  in  pain,  nor  life,  nor  death,  but  eonli- 
nually  cry  in  their  inmost  soul.  Father^,  thy  will  be  done.** 
•*  They  are  freed  from  evil  thoughts,*  so  ttiat  they  oannot 

*  That  he,  who  could  use  such  hui^i^uage  as  this,  would  feel  it  necessary 
to  reject  the  fifteenth  Article  uf  the  Church,  as  the  reader  is  already  apprisE- 
cd  Mr.  Wesley  did,  will  not  appear  surprising  on  a  perusal  of  that  article. 
*'  Christ,  in  the  truth  of  our  nature,  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all  thmfSy  stn 
only  excepted,  from  which  he  was  clearly  void,  both  in  his  ffedh  and  in  his 
spirit  He  came  to  be  a  lamb  without  spot,  who,  by  sacrifice  of  himself 
once  made  should  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world:  and  sin,  as  St.  John 
faith,  was  not  in- him.    JSut  all  oe  th€  rewt,  aifhough  baptized  and  ^om  again 


«n<cr  into  Iktm^  no  not  Cmt  tat  imUllt.  Aforstime,  (i.  e.  when 
only  justified  J  wbeo  an  evil  tbought  came  in,  ihey  looked  up, 
and  it  vanisfaed  awaj :  but  now  it  does  not  come  in ;  there 
being  no  room  fot  .this  in  a  soul  which  is  full  of  God.  The  j 
are  freed  &om  waoderings  in  prayer :  thejr  have  an  unction 
from  the  HoijrOne,  which  abidetfa  in  them,  and  teacheth  them 
^very  hour  what  tiiey  shall  do,  and  what  they  shall  speak."—- 
{Pry.  to  2cl  .vo/.  of  Wesley^^  hynmtj  Hmnpt.  iii.  ^2.  and 
Coke's  Lift  qf  Wt9.  pp.  27«,  344.) 

These  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  father  of  Method^ 
ism,  &irly  open  vp  to  us  the  two  great  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  sect:  via*  1.  That  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  and 
of  salvation,  arise  from  a  sudden  infusion  of  divine  feeling, 
canveyed  by  soliie  sensible  and  miraculous  manifestation  taif 
the  Spirit  c  and  2d.  That  the  true  believer  attains  in  this 
life  auch  perfection  as  to  be  altogether  free  from  sin,  and  even 
from  the  possibility  of  sin.  Holding  such  doctrines,  it  is  not 
at  aU  wonderful  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  is  indifferent 
about  eveiy  other.  Mr.  Wesley  fairly  says  upon  the  subject 
of  doctrines,  <'  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  about  any  opinion; 
believe  them  true  of  false  T  {Third  Appeal,  p.  135.)  In 
uiother  place  he  confesses,  **  the  points  we  chiefly  insisted 
44K>n  were,  that  Orthodoxy,  or  Right  Opinions^  is  at  best  a 
wtry  slmider  part  of  religion,^  if  it  can  be  allowed  to  be  any 
*  ■      -.  • 

M  ChrUtffet ^end  in  mot^ ihuigaf  wuHfvoe^ay  we  htne  no  nn,ne deceive 
pttnglv^Sp  and  the  truth  it  not  m  ««.**  Such  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Established 
Church ;  aixl  such  is  the  direct  contrary  of  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Wesley 
and  bis  followers  hold  upon  the  subject  of  this  article:  for  which  reason 
tliey  have  with  perfect  consistency  rejected  it  from  their  code  of  Christian 
belieil  And»4br  the  same  reason*  the  cry  of  the  party  is  every  where  loudly 
raiaed  i^gainst  every  work  thi^t  intimates  the  corruption  of  roan's  nature, 
in  the  language  of  tne  Article. 

As  to  the  rejection  of  the  eipbteenth  Article*  Mr.  Weftley's  language  has 
not  been  ao  explicit,  as  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  upon  the  precise  ground 
of  that  rejection  with  |>erfect  certainty.  But  when  we  consider  that  in  that 
article  there  is  contained  a  oondcmnation  of  the  assertion,  '*  that  every  man 
ahall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth  ;*'  and  that  it  is  at  the 
same  time  aflirmed,  that  *'  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us,  only  the 
name  ofJeoua  Chrittt  whereby  men  must  be  saved:**  and  when  at  the  same 
time  we  recollect,  tiiat  "  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ**  implies  certain  belief 
and  doctrines  respecting  the  nature  of  Uie  Saviour  and  tlie  religion  which  he 
has  tatights  whilst  Mr.  Wesley  considers  doctrines,  or  right  opiruontt  to  be 
of  liule  value,  and  holds  tlie  religiouB  feelinge  whicli  distinguish  the  true 
Methodist  to  be  the  only  sure  pledge  and  passport  of  salvation : — ^when  we 
compare  these  things  togetlier,  we  seem  to  run  no  great  risk  in  concluding, 
that  this  article  was  condemned  by  the  founder  at  Metjiodism,  as  cleaiiy 
marking,  that  religious  opinions  were  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference ; 
that  on  the  contrary,  just  notions  concerning  Christ  were  requisite  for  salva- 
tion; and  that  for  the  want  of  these,  no  association  with  any  particular  sect 
<ur  religious  description  whatever  could  make  compensation. 

*  On  this  favourite  position  of  Mr.  Wesley,  Bishop  Warburton  justly  re- 
markSf  that  here  is  a  complete  separation  between  reason  and  religion^ 


pari  df  it  at  aW* !!! — l^hi*,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  an  ex* 
eelletit  expedient  for  adding  to  the  numbers  of  the  sect.  A 
perfect  indifference  about  doctrines,  and  a  strong  persuasion 
that  the  divine  favour  is  secured,  whilst  the  fancy  of  each 
individual  is  counted  to  him  for  faith, — ^are  such  recom- 
mendations of  any  form  of  religion,  as  can  scarcely  be  re* 
sisted.  But  what  can  be  more  mischievous  than*  all  this? 
What  more  destructive  of  true  religion  ?  The  sound  princi- 

EleB  of  Christian  doctrine  disparaged,  as  of  no  value  to  th* 
eliever  :  and  the  serions  feelings  of  Christian  piety  c^arica- 
tured,  and  thereby  brought  into  general  disrepute:  whilst 
the  sober  and  regulated  teaching  of  the  national  clergy  is 
treated  with  contumely  and  contempt;  and  separation  from 
the  national  church  deemed  a  decisive  criterion  of  godly  sin* 
cerity ! — In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  state  of  things,  it 
seems  as  if  one  were  surveying  the  completion  of  the  follow* 
ing  prospective  description  given  to  us  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
*^When,"  says  he,  *'all  order,  discipline,  and  church  go* 
vernment  shall  be  left  to  newness  of  opinion  and  men's  fan* 
cies ;  soon  after,  as  many  kinds  of  religion  will  spring  up  as 
there  are  parish  churches  within  England:  every  contentious 
and  ignorant  person  clothing  his  fancy  with  the  Spirit  cf 
Oody  and  hi^  imagination  with  the  gift  of  revelation :  inao* 
much  as  when  the  truth,  which  is  but  one,  shall  appear  to 
the  simple  multitude,  no  less  variable  than  contrary  to  itseU^ 

For  when  reason  is  no  longer  employed  to  distinguish  right  from  nrong 
•piniontj  reliVion  has  no  further  connexion  with  it.  But  reason  onoe  sepa- 
rated from  rSigion,  must  not  piety  degenerate  either  into  nonsense  or  mad* 
ness  \  And  for  the  fruits  of  grace,  what  can  remain  but  the  froth  and  dr^qgs 
of  enthusiasm  and  superstition  ?  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  glory 
of  the  gospel  consisted  in  its  being  a  reasonable  service.  By  this  it  was  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  several  modes  of  Gentile  religion,  the  essence  of  wfaieh 
consisted  in  fanatic  raptures,  and  superstitious  ceremonies ;  without  any 
articles  of  belief,  or  formula  of  faith  :  right  opinion  beings  on  the  principles 
of  the  Pagan  priestliood,  at  best^  but  a  very  slender  part  of  religion^  if  ai^ 
part  of  it  at  all.  But  Cliristianitv  arose  on  different  prindples.  8t.  Paiu 
considers  right  opinion  as  one  full  third  part  of  relinon,  where  speaking  of 
the  tlirec  great  fundamental  pnnciples  on  which  me  Christian  church  is 
erected,  he  makes  truth  to  be  one  of  theift.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  U  in  all 
GOODNESS,  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  and  TRUTH/— So  different  was  St.  Patil^ 
klea,  from  that  entertained  of  Christianity  by  Mr.  Wesley,  who  comprizes 
all  in  the  nevs  hirih^  and  makes  believing  to  consist  entirely  in  JeeUng.  On 
^he  whole,  therefore,  we  may  fsdrly  conclude,  (with  Warburton)  that  that 
wisdom  wliich  devests  Christianity^  of  truth  and  reason,  and  resolves  its  es- 
sence rather  into  mental  and  spiritual  sensations,  than  tries  it  by  moral  de* 
monstration,  can  never  be  the  wisdom  uhich  is  from  above^  whose  first  cha- 
racteristic attribute  is  tntrity.  Tiie  same  writer  truly  adds,  that  if  Mr.  Wes- 
ley*s  position  be  well  founded,  the  first  Reformers  of  religion  from  the  er- 
rors of  popery  hare  much  to  answer  for:  who,  for  the  sake  of  right  opmion^ 
at  best  a  slender  part  of  religion,  if  any  pari  of  it  at  ^all,  occasioned  ao- 
BDuch  turmoil, and  so  many  revolutions  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  religjious  i^*s- 
terns.— jSee  Warbjirton^s  Principles  of  JVaf.  aiid  Iiev»Beii^on,  vol.  i.  p.,5*^J5 

— ccr. 


na  oocTBiirx  or  atovbiibvt,  &c«  lOft 

lil«  (kith  of  mea  will  soon  after  die  away  bj  degrees,  and  all 
religion  be  held  in  acorn  and  conteoipt-' ' — Hist,  of  the  VTorU^ 
B«  IL  cfa.  V.  sect.  1. 

tio.     XIII. — Oir    THfi     U18aEPRBBBHTA.TION    OF    THfi    DOC* 
TRINE   OF   ATONEMBNT   MY    UNITARIANS. 

• 

Page  25.  (H)~On  this  subject  Dr.  Priestley,  {Hist,  of 
Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  153*)  thua  represents  the  arguments  of  the 
Orthodox.  ^^  Sin  being  an  offence  agadnst  an  infinite  Beings 
requires  an  infinite  satisfaction,  which  can  only  be  made  by 
an  infinite  person ;  that  is,  one  who  is  no  less  than  God  him« 
self.  Christ,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  this  infinite  satis- 
faction for  the  sins  of  men,  must  himself  be  Ood,  equal  to 
God  the  Father." — With  what  candour  this  has  been  select* 
ed,  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  reasoning,  by  which  the 
doctrine  of  atooement  as  connected  with  that  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  is  maintained  by  the  established  church,  it  is  need- 
less to  remark.  That  some  few  indeed  have  thus  argued,  is 
certainly  to  be  admitted  and  lamented.  But  how  poorly 
soch  men  have  reasoned,  it  needed  not  the  acuteness  of  Dr« 
Priestley  to  discover.  On  their  own  principle,  the  reply  is 
obviou8,«-that  sin  being  committed  by  a  finite  creature,  re* 
quires  only  a  finite  satisfaction,  for  which  purpose  a  finite  per* 
son  might  be  an  adequate  victim.  But  the  insinuation  that 
our  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  has  been  the  offspring  of 
this  strange  conceit,  is  much  more  becoming  the  determined 
advocate  of  a  favourite  cause,  than  the  sober  inquirer  after 
truth.  Our  mode  of  reasoning  is  directly  the  reverse.  The 
scriptures  proclaim  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  so  far  are  we 
from  inferring  this  attribute  of  our  Lord  from  the  necessity 
ef  an  infinite  satisfaction,  that  we  infer  from.  t<,  both  the 
great  love  of  our  Almighty  Father,  who  has  **  spared  not  hia 
own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up 'for  us  all;''  and  the  great 
fceinousness  of  human  guilt,  for  the  expiation  of  which,  it  was 
deemed  fit  that  so  great  a  being  should  suffer.  The  decent 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Btlsham  has  thought  proper  to  repre- 
sent the  orthodox  notion  of  the  atonement  is,  that  man 
could  ^^  not  have  been  saved,  unless  one  Ood  had  died,  to 
satisfy  th^  justice,  and  appease  the  wrath  of  another."  {Re- 
vieWf  &c.  p.  221.)  This  is  language  with  which  I  should 
not  have  disgraced  my  page,  but  that  it  ma^  serve  to  show 
how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is,  to  open  a  door  to  opinions  that 
•an  admit  of  treating;  subjects  the  most  sacred  with  a  levity 
which  seems  so  nearly  allied  to  impiety. 
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No.    XlV.-^Olf  THE  DISRESPECT  OF  SCRIPTTBE  IffA^tf'KgY* 

ED    BY   UNITAKIAlf   WRITERS. 

Page  25.  (o) — Perhaps  I  may  be   charged  with  havifif!; 
made  a  distinction  in  this  place,  which  gives  aft  nnfair  repre- 
sentation of  Unitarians,  inasmuch  as  they  also  jitofess  to  de- 
rive their  arguments  from  scripture.     But  whether  that  pro- 
fession be  not  intended  in  mockery,  ox\t  might  be  almost 
tempted  to  question ;  when  it  is  found,  that  in  every  instance, 
tJie  doctrine  of  scripture  is  tried  by  their  abstract  notion  of 
right,   and  rejected  If  not  accordant: — when  by  means  of 
figure  and  allusion,  it  is  every  where  made  to  speak  a  langoage 
.the  most  repugnant  to  all  fair,  critical  interpretation  ;  until 
emptied  of  its  true  meaning,  it  is  converted  Into  a  vehicle  for 
every  fantastic  theory,  which  under  the  name  of  tniional^ 
they  may  think  proper  to  adopt : — when  in  such  parts*  as 
propound  gospel  truths  of  a  contexture  too  solid  to  admit  of 
an  escape  in  figure  and  allusion,  the  sacred  writers  are  charged 
lis  bunglers,  producing  ^*  lame  accounts,  improper  quotations, 
and  inconclusive  reasonings,"  (Dr.  Priestley^ 8  \2th  Letter  to 
Mr.  Burn)  and  philosophy  is  consequently  called  in  to  rec- 
tiiy  their  errors : — whetf  one  writer  of  this  class  (Steinbalt) 
tells  us,  that  **  the  narrations,"  (in  the  New  Testament)  **  true 
or  false,  are  only  suited  for  ignorant,  uncultivated  minds,  who 
eannot  enter  into  the  evidence  of  natural  religion;"   and 
again,  that  *^  Moses,  according  to  the  childish  conceptions  of 
the  Jews  in  his  days,  paints  Ood  as  agitated  by  violent  affec- 
tions, partial  to  one  people,  and  hating  all  other  nations :" — 
when  another,  (Semler)  remarking  on  St.  Peter's  declaration, 
that  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but 
Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirity  says,  that  "  reter  speaks  here  according  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Jews,"  and  that  '^  the  prophets  may  have 
delivered  the  offspring  of  their  own  brains  as  divine  revela- 
tfons :"  (Dr.  Erskine^s  Sketches  and  Hints  of  Ch.  Hist. 
No.  3.  pp.  66;  71.) — when  a  third  (Engedin)  speaks  of  St. 
John's  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  as  written  with  "  con- 
cise and  abrupt  obscurity,  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  made 
up  of  allegories ;"  and  Gagneius  glories  in  having  given  *'  a 
little  light  to  St.  Paul's  darkness,  a  darkneeis,  as  some  think, 
industriously  affected :" — when  we  find  Mr.  Evanson,  one  of 
those  able  commentators  referred  to  by  Mr.  Belshara  in  his 
RevieWy  &c.  p.  206,  assert,  {Dissonance^  &c.  p.  i.)  that  **  the 
evangelical  histories  contain  gross  and  irreconcileable  contra- 
dictions^"  and  consequently  discard  three  out  of  the  four, 
retaining  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  only,  at  the  same  time  draw- 


ing  his  pen  orer  tm  mucb  of  this,  as  either  from  its  infelicity 
af  style,  or  other  9uck  causes  happens  not  to  meet  his  appro- 
bation  : — when  we  find  Dr.  Priestley,  besides  his  charge 
against  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  before  recited,  re- 
present in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  the  narration  of  Mosea 
concerning  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  as  a  lame  account ; 
and  thereby  meriting  the  praise  of  magnanimity  bestowed  on 
him  by  theologians,  equally  enlightened : — ^when  finally,  not 
to  accumulate  instances  where  ao  many  challenge  attention, 
we  find  the  gospel  openly  described  by  Mr.  Belsham,  {Re- 
fntw^  &c.  p«  217.)  as  containing  nothing  more  than  the  deism 
of  the  French  Theo-Philanthrope,  save  only  i\i%  fact  of  the 
ceaurrection  of  a  human  being ;  (see  Appendix)  and  when, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  this,  he  engages  that  the  Uni- 
tarian writers  shall  prune  down  the  scriptures  to  this  moral 
ay^iem  and  this  single  fact,  by  showing  that  n^&a/ei^er.  sup- 
ports any  thing  else  is  either  ^*  interpolation,  omission,  false 
reading,  inistranslation,  or  erroneous  interpretation,'^  {Review, 

Sp.  206,  217,  272.) — when,  I  say,  all  these  things  are  consi- 
ered,  and  when  we  find  the  Bible  thus  contemned  and  re- 
jected by  the  gentlemep  of*  this  new  light,  and  a  new  and 
more  conTenient  goepei  carved  out  for  themselves,  can  the 
joccasional  profession  of  reverence'^'  for  scripture,  as  the  word 
of  Gbd,  be  treated  In  any  other  light  than  as  a  convenieiU 
josaak,  or  an  insulting  sneer  ? 

*  The  fathers  of  the  Soctnian  school  are  as  widely  dtstinguUhed  Ihim 
ihetr  followers  of  the  present  day,  by  their  modesty  and  modrntion,  as  hf 
tiieir  learning  and  their  talents-  Yet,  that  it  may  be  die  more  plainly  dit- 
«enied  how  remote  the  spirit  of  9ocinianism  has  been  at  all  times  from  the 
reverence  due  to  the  authority  of  scripture,  1  here  subjmn,  in  the  words  of 
two  of  their  early  writers,  specimens  of  the  treatment  which  the  saered 
Totome  commonly  receiyes  st  their  hand.— J*aiitt««  SodnuBy  after  pronoun- 
^af^with  sciffieient  decision  against  the  receiTed  doctrine  of  the  Atonement* 
proceeds  to  say,  '<  Ego  quidem,  ettamti  non  semil,  ted  ngpe  id  in  tacri*  mo- 
miintnti$  tcriptum  extaret ;  non  idcirco  tamen  ita  rem  prorsus  se  habere 
crederem.*  Socin,  Optra,  torn.  u.  p.  204.— And  with  Uke  determinatioa, 
0mai^iu»  aftrms  of  the  Incarnation ;  "  Credimns,  eUamn  nan  $emel  ^tguf 
iienmh  ^d  9ati$  crebro  t*  ditertiuime  scriptum  extaret  Deum  esse  hominem 
ftctum,  multo  satius  esse,  quia  hzc  res  sit  absurda,  et  sanx  rationi  plane 
contraria,  et  in  Deum  blasphema,  modum  aliquefn  dicendi  cnmminisei,  quo 
is*. a  de  Deo  dici  possint,  quamitta rimpliciteriteiut verba  §onant  intelU^ert.** 
(H^^miL,  viii.  ad  oq>.  1.  Job.)— Tt^us  it  appears  from  these  instances,  joined 
to  those  which  have  been  adduced  above,  to  those  which  have  been  noticed 
at  tlie  end  of  Number  I.  and  to  others  of  the  like  nature  which  might  be 
multiplied  from  writers  of  the  Socinian  school  without  end ;  that  the  most 
espUeit,  and  precise,  and  emphatical  language,  announcing  the  doctrinen 
which  the  philosc^ihy  of  that  school  condemns,  would,  to  nis  disciples,  be 
words  of  no  meaning ;  and  the  scripture  which  adopted  such  language,  but 
an  idle  fable.  Aoa  penuadebia  etiamai pertuaterit,  is  the  true  motto  of  the 
UniUrian.  And  the  reader,  I  trus^  will  not  think  that  1  have  drawn  to« 
strong  conclusions  upon  this  subject  in  the  three  last  pages  of  the  first  mia'« 
ber,  whenihe  finds  the  proof  of  what  is  «liere  advanced  strengtheiiing  s^ 
powerfully  aa  we  proceed. 
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It  might  be  a  matter  of  more  than  curious  specntation,  ta 

frame  a  Bible  accot*ding  to  the  modifications  of  the  Uoitarias 

commentators.     The  world  would  then  see,  after  all  the  due 

amputatioHB  and  amendments,  to  what  their  respect  for  the 

Bacred  text  amounts.     Indeed  it  is  somewhat  strange,  that 

men  so  zealous  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  world,  have  not, 

long  before  this,  blessed  it  with  so  vast  a  treasure.     Can  it  be 

that  they  think  the  execution  of  such  a  work  wpuld  impahr 

their  claim  to  the  name  of  Christiafis  ?   Or  is  it  rather,  that 

even  the  Bible  so  formed,  must  soon  yield  to  another  more 

perfect,  as  the  still  increasing  flood. of  light  poured  in  new 

knowledge  ?   That  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  true  cause,  may 

be  inferred,  as  well  from  the  known  VMkf^nanimiiy  of  those 

writers,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  stooped  to  the 

former  consideration,  as  from  Dr.  Priestley*»own  declarations. 

In  his  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever^  (Part  2.  p.  33 

-^5.)  he  informs  us,  that  he  was  once  **  a  Calvinist,  and 

that  of  the  straitest  sect."     Afterwards,  he  adds,  he  ^<  be* 

eame  an  high  Arian,  next  a  low  Arian,  and  then  a  Socinian, 

and  in  a  little  time  a  Socinian  of  the  lowest  kind,  in  which 

Christ  is  considered  as  a  mere  faian,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 

Mary,  and  naturally  as  fallible  and  peccable  as  Moses  or 

any  other  Prophet^*    And  after  all,  he  tells  us,  {Dtf.  of  Unit. 

for  1787,  p.  111.)  that  he  '<  does  not  know  when  his  creed 

will  be  fixed."     Mr.  Belsham  having  set  out  and  ended  at 

the  same  point  with  Dr.  Priestley ;  it  is  not  improbable  that 

he  has  gone  through  the  same  revolution :  and  that  he,  and 

others  who  have  enjoyed  the  same  progressive  illumination^ 

would  equally  with  Doctor  Priestley  still  contend  for  the 

freedom  of  an  unsettled  creed,  is  not  perhaps  too  violent  a 

presumption.     Now,  as  every  step,  in  such  an  indefinite  pror 

gross,  must  induce  a  corresponding  change  of  canon,  it  is  not 

wonderful  that  they  whose  creed  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of 

variation,  and  whose  Bible  must  be,  like  their  almanac,  suited 

only  to  a  particular  season,  should  not  have  attempted  any 

fixed  standard  *  of  the  Sacred  Word. 

♦ 

No.  XV*^*--Off  7HB    HfiATHEir    NOTIONS    OF    MERIT    KNTBB- 

TAINBO    BV  UNITARIAN   WRITERS. 

Fa  OB  20.  (jp)-— A  writer,  whom  I  cannot  name  but  wifJi 
rcspect,-<«*to  the  beauties  of  whose  composition,  no  one  that 

*  Since  the  date  of  the  abore  observation  in  the  laat  edition  of  thia  work* 
a  Tesument  has  been  published  by  the  UnitarianB,  under  the  title  of  .in 
Imfr99ed  Ver^icn  9f  the  Mw  Tettamtnt.  Of  this  Improved  Vereion,  some 
notice  has  been  afieady  taken  in  the  preceding  pages,  snd  more  shall  be 
ViidhemfWr. 
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poBsesBes  ttate  or  feeling,  can  be  inBenBible)— «peakiogof  Dn 
rrice,  in  her  captivating  defence  of  public  worship  against 
Mr.  Wakefield,  (to  which  publication  I  have  already  referred 
the  reader  in  a  preceding  number,)  uses  this  extraordinary 
language:  ^*  When  a  man  like  Dr.  Price  is  about  to  resign 
his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  he  ought  to  do  it  not 
only  with  a  reliance  on  his  mercy,  but  his  jiuiliGe.''  (Mrs* 
Barbavld^s  Remarks  on  Mr.  Wak^Ws  Inquirjf^  p.  72.) 
In  the  same  style  do  Unitarian  writers  in  general  express 
tbemselves  on  this  subject,  r^resenting  good  works  as  giving 
a  ckdm  of  right  to  the  divine  acceptance. 

Indeed  the  manner  in  which  some  Socjnians  of  the  new 
achool  speak  of  their  virtues,  their  merits,  and  their  title  to 
the  rewards  of  a  happy  immortality,  is  such  as  might  lead  us 
to  suppose  ourselves  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the  old  hea« 
then  schools  of  the  Stoics,  and  receiving  lessons  not  from 
the  followers  of  the  humble  Jesus,  but  from  the  arrogant  and 
magniloquent  Chrysippus,  Seneca,  or  Epictetns.  When 
Chrysippus  tells  us,  that  ^*  as  it  is  proper  for  Jupiter  to  ^ory 
io  himself,  and  in  his  own  life,  and  to  think  and  speak  magni- 
ficently of  himself,  as  living  in  a  nianner  that  deserves  to  be 
liighly  spoken  of;  so  these  things  are  becoming  all  good  men» 
as  being  in  nothing  exceeded  by  Jupiter :"  (PM.  de  StaiCf 
Repvgn.  Opef.  torn.  ii.  p*  1038.  ed.  Xyl.)  when  Seneca 
pronounces,  that  **  a  good  nuui  differs  only  in  time  from  God,'* 
{De  Provid*  cap.  i.)  that  **  there  is  one  thing  in  which  the 
wise  man  excels  Ood,  that  €rod  is  wise  by  the  benefit  of  na- 
ture, not  by  his  own  choice,^'  {Epist*  53.)  and  that  ^*  it  is 
shameful  to  importune  the  gods  in  prayer,  since  a  man's  hap- 
piness is  entirely  in  his  own  power,"  {EpisL  31 .)  and  when 
£pictetus  {Disc.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.)  represents  the  dying  man 
making  his  address  to  Ood,  in  a  strain  of  self-confidence, 
without  the  least  acknowledgment  of  any  one  failure  or  neg« 
lect  of  diity ;  so  that,  as  Miss  Carter  with  a  becoming  piety 
remarks,  it  is  such  an  address,  *^as  cannot  without  shocking 

arrogance  be  uttered  by  any  one  born  to  die ;'' i-when,  I 

say,  we  hear  such  language  from  the  ancient  stoic,  what  do 
we  hear  but  the  sentiments  of  the  philosophizing  Christian 
of  the  present  day  ?  and  on  casting  an  eye  into  the  works  of 
Priestley,  Lindsey,  Evanson,  Wakefield,  Belsham,  and  the 
other  Unitarian  writers,  do  we  not  instantly  recognize  that 
proud,  and  independent,  and  I  had  almost  said  heaven-defy^ 
ins;  self-reliance,  which  had  once  distinguished  the  haughty 
disciple  of  the  Stoa  ? 


No*   XVL-«-o«  de«  #oHir  TAn»Qft^s  schbhb  of 

]Pa«k  27.  (f)-*</riie  sdienie  of  AimiwUiUt  ««  it  w  hare 
laid  down,  is  that  wkich  has  been  maiatained  in  the  letters  of 
Ben  Mordecai^  bj  the  learned  and  ingeiiioiis,  but  prejudiced 
and  errooeoos,  H.  Tsylow.  It  is  substantially  the  same  tbat 
kas  been  adopted  by  other  theologians^  who  admitting  a  me- 
diatorial scheme  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  have 
Uiought  right  to  Cound  it  upon  the  notiofi  of  a  pure  benmnh 
icttce,  in  oppoaition  to  that  of  a  retribuiive  justice  in  the 
Deity.  But  I  have  selected  the  statement  of  it  giren  by  this 
writ^9  as  being  the  beat  digested  aod  most  artfully  fortified. 
it  seems  to  avoid  that  pu't  of  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Norvieby  which  favours  the  Socinian  principles :  but  as  will 
uppear  on  examination,  it  cannot  be  entirely  extricated  from 
them,  beii^  originally  built  on  an  misound  foundation. 

With  respect  to  the  system  df  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich*  m 
laid  down  in  his  Keji  to  the  ApostQlic  nffUings^  and  hm 
Scripture  Doctrme  q/  Atatumemt^  it  is  obvious  to  remark, 
Ihat  it  is  nothing  more  than  jen  artificial  accommodatioa  of 
acriptuie  phrases,  to  notions  utterly  repugnant  to  scrqptoM 
doctrine.  A  short  view  of  his  scheme.wiU  satbfy  us  ou  Uiia 
Itead*  By  a  Sacrifictt  he  says,  {Script*  De€tr»  ch.  S*  No* 
^4^  25.)  is  meant  ^a  symbolical  address  to  GLod,  intended 
to  express  before  him  the  devotions,  afiections.  &c.  by  aig- 
aificant,  emblematical  actions:"  and  consequently  he  addst 
'*^Ufhuta^er  is  expesaive  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  dispositiott, 
may  be  rightly  included  in  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice ;  as  pra^ 
mre^  timiU^givrngs^  tabwtSy*  Sire.  Spc. 

Havu^  thus  widened  np  the  notion  of  &a€rificef  it  i>«- 
<aomes  necessary  that  eacrifidal  atommmt  should  be  made 
of  equally  extensive  signification :  and  accordingly,  because 
the  word  mo  which  we  commonly  translate  as  vuiking  olofie- 
mmt^  is,  as  he  says,  found  to  be  applied  in  the  Old  Teal^ 
:mettt|  in  its  genend  sense,  to  all  means  used  for  procuring 
any  j^efit,  spiritual  or  temporal,  at  God's  ;^h«id6»  whether 
Ibr  ourselves  or  others,  such  as  obedimiee,  a  just  life,  sacr^ 
€ces,  prayers,  intercessions,  self-denials,  &c.  &c.  He  there^ 
iinre  thinks  himself  justified  in  extending  to  all  these,  thai 
partictdar  epecies  of  atonement  which  is  eflBscted  by  sacri- 
fice :  and  thereby  is  enabled  to  pronounce  the  saer^ce  of 
Christ  to  be  a  ground  of  atonement,  without  taking  iaa  siiir 
gle  idea  that  truly  and  properly  belongs  to  sacrifice,  or  sa- 
crificial atonement.  And  so,  he  triumphantly  conclndea, 
{Smpt.  Doctr.  &c.  No.  152.)  that  he  has  made  out  the  f^ 
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orifice  of  Chritt  to  be  '*  truly  and  properly,  in  tlie  higliest 
manner,  and  far  beyond  any  other  pneukr  and  expiatory,  to 
make  an  atonsment  for  sins,  cv  take  them  away ;  not  only  to 
give  as  an  example,  not  only  to  assure  us  of  remission,  or  to 
procure  our  Lord  a  commissloii  to  publish  the  forgiveness  of 
sin:  but  moreover  to  obtain  that  forgireness,  by  doing  what 
God  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  judged  fit  and  expedieut  ta 
he  <ione,  in  order  to  the  forgiTeness  iS  sin«" 

But  in  what,  according  to  this  explication,  cMsisIs  the  ef" 
fieaejf  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  kow  has  it  made  atonement 
for  sin  ? — He  informs  us  himself,  {Keg,  &c.  No.  148.)  Obs- 
Menee,  or  doing  the  will  of  Ood,  was  the  sacrifice  of  sweet 
smeMing  savour,  which  made  atoDemeat  for  Uie  sins  of  the 
world :  in  this  sense,  that  Ood,  on  account  ef  his  (Christ's) 
goodness,  and  perfect  obedience,  thought  fit  to  grant  unto 
mankind  the  forgiveness  of  those  sins  that  were  pmsi  ;  and 
farther,  erected  a  glorious  and  perfect  dispensation  of  grace, 
exceeding  any  which  had  gone  before,  in  means,  promises, 
and  prospects,  at  the  head  of  which  he  set  his  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  &c.  &c. — ^Thns  then^  the  obeiience  of  CfarisI 
was  the  scterifiee:  and  the  ben^is  procured  to  us  by  that 
obedience,  constitute  the  cr^onsmeiif  eflfboted  by  it.  And  the 
Aflrtvre  of  these  benefits,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
wrought  out  for  us  by  Christ's  obedience,  as  we  find  them  ex* 
plained  by  this  writer,  will  help  us  to  a  just  view  of  the  true 
Uatilre  of  that  which  he  calls  our  atonement. 

^  Truth  required,"  says  he,  (JSTey,  &c*  No-  14§.)  <*that 
grace  be  dispensed  in  a  manner  the  most  proper  and  probable 
to  prodtice  refeprmation  and  h<4iness.  Now  this  is  what  our 
Lord  has  done.  He  has  bought  us  by  his  bhod^  and  pn>» 
cured  the  remission  of  sins,  as  wIm^  he  did  and  suffered  was 
a  pn^r  reason  for  granting  it,  and  a  fit  waj  of  conveying 
and  rendering  eflectual  the  grace  of  Ood,"  &c.-*^**  Now,  (he 
says,)  this  could  be  done  no  otherwise,  than  by  means  of  a 
moral  kind,  such  as  are  apt  to  influence  our  minds,  and  en- 
gage us  to  forsake  what  is  evil,  and  to  work  that  which  is 
good,"  &c. — **  and  what  means  of  this  sort  could  be  more 
effoctual  than  the  heavenly  and  most  illustrious  example  of 
the  Son  of  Ood,  showing  us  the  most  perfect  obedience  to 
Ood,  and  the  most  generous  goodness  and  love  to  men,  re- 
commended to  otif  imitation  by  all  possible  endearments, 
and  engaging  considerations  ?" — And  again,  he  savs,  {Scriptn 
Doctr.  No.  170.)  «*  By  the  blood  of  Christ,  God  discharges 
us  from  ihe  gnili,  because  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  most- 
powerful  mean  of  freeing  us  from  the  pollution  and  power  of 
sin,** — and  he  adds,  ^*it  b  the  ground  of  redemption,  as  it 
ib  a  mean  of  sanctificeOian  ? — What  thn  means  the  blood 


ef  Clirist  ?<— ^<  not  a  mere  corporeal  sobefasce ;  la  wUcb 
case,  aa  he  says,  it  would  be  of  no  more  valae  in  the 
sight  of  God,  than  any  other  tUi^  of  the  same  kiiid: 
nor  is  it  to  be  considered  metely  in  relation  to  oor 
Lord's  death  and  sufferings,  aa  if  mere  death  or  suffering 
could  be  of  itself  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  Qod :"  no,  the 
writer  informs  us,  {Kty^  &c.  No.  146.)  that  the  ^'  blood  of 
Christ  is  his  perfect  obedience  and  goodness:  and  that  it 
implies  a  cJkaraeifer,"  which  we  are  to  transcribe  into  our 
lives  and  conduct*  And  accordingly  he  maintains,  (jScrip^. 
Dodtr.  No.  185.)  that  ^^our  Lord's  sacrifice  and  death  is 
so  plainly  represented,  as  a  powerful  mean  of  improving 
our  virtne^  that  we  have  no  sufficient  ground  to  consider  its 
virtue  and  efficacy  in  uny  other  light. ^* 

To  what  then,  according  to  this  writer,  does  the- enkiio 
scheme  ot  the  Atonement  amount  ?— God  being  desarous  to 
rescue  man  from  the  consequences  and  donunion  of  his  sins, 
and  yet  desirous  to  effect  this  in  such  a  way  as  might  best 
condluee  to  the  advancement  of  virtue,  thought  fit-  to  make 
forgiveness  of  all  sins  that  werje  past  a  reward  of  the  merito- 
rious obedience  of  Christ :  and  by  exhibiting  that  obedience 
as  a  model  for  universal  imitation,  to  engage  mankind  to  follow 
his  example,  that  being  thereby  improved  in  their  virtue,  they 
might  be  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  sin :  and  thus  making 
the  example  of  Christ  a  *^  mean  of  sanctification,"  redemp- 
tion from  sin  might  thereby  be  effiected.-^This,  as  &r  as  1 
have  been  able  to  collect  it,  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  the 
author's  doctrine.  And  what  there  is  in  all  this,  of  the  na* 
tore  of  saerifUe  or  donemenl^  (at  least  so  far  as  it  affects 
those  who  have  lived  since  the  time  of  Christ,)  or  in  what 
material  respect  it  differs  from  the  Socinian  notion,  which 
represents  Uhrist  tnereljf  as  our  instructor  and  example^  I 
profess  myself  unable  to  discover.  • 

I  have  been  this  full  in  my  account  of  this  writer's  schemOf 
because  by  some  strange  oversight,  and  possibly  from  his 
artful  accommodation  of  scripture  phrases  to  his  own  notions, 
whereby  he-is  enabled  to  express  himself  in  the  language  of 
scripture,  his  works  have  received  considerable  circulation, 
even  among  those  whose  opinions  on  this  subject  are  of  an 
opposite  description.  Nay,  the  erroneous  tenets  of  this 
author  have  been  conveyed  in  a  collection  of  The(Aogical 
TractSy  some  time  siiiee  published  by  an  able  and  learned 
prelate  in  the  sister  country :  and  tlie  candidates  for  orders 
in  this,  are  by  authority  enjoined  to  receive  part  of  their 
theological  instruction  from  his  writings.— Those  who  wish 
to  see  the  errors  of  this  scheme  more  amply  reviewed  and 
refuted,  I  refer  to  the  examination  of  the  doctrine  in.tho 
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Serifkin  AeoomU  of  aaer^keBj  by  Mr*  Portal,  and  in  the 
CfUiei8m&:  em  modtm Notions  of  Atonement f  by  Dr.  Richie : 
in  the  latter  of  wbioh  particuiariy ,  the  fidlacy  of  the  author's 
prioci^Sy  and  the  gross  aoibiguitjr  of  hb  terms,  are  exposed 
wkh  no  less  truth  than  ingenuity. 

-  With  respect  to  H.  Taylor,  who  in  his  B.  Mord.  partljf 
ooiacides  with  this  writer  in  his  explication  of  atooement,  it 
is  but  justice  to  say,  that  he  gives  a  view  of  the  subject  in 
the  main  materiaUy  different:  inasmuch  as  he  represents 
Christ's  concern  for  mankind,  and  his  earnest  intercession 
secommended  by  his  meritorious  obedience,  to  be  the  ap- 
pointed Bieaas  of  his  obtaining  from  God  that  kingdom  which 
empowers  him  to  dispense  forgiveness,  &c. — Whereas  Dr. 
J.'  Taylor  makes  the  obedience  of  Christ  (with  regard  to  such 
as  have  lived  since  his  time)  the  means  of  redemptiopy  as 
being  the  meane  of  man*  a  iwifrovemeni  in  virtm  c  and  sa  far 
from  attrSmting  any  eflfcacy  to  Christ's  obedience,  as  openh 
ting  through  intercessionf  (to  which,  we  find  from  scripture, 
Ckid  has  frequently  bestowed  his  blessings,  see  Number  IX* 
pp.  89,  90.)  he  considers  the  intercessions  and  prayers  of 
good  men  for  others,  in  no  other  light  than  as  acts  of  obedience^ 
goodness  and  virtue.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  his 
scheme,  when  rightly  considered,  (excepting  oidy  with  re* 
spect  to  those  who  lived  before  Christ,  in  which  part  be  seems 
inconsistent  with  himself,  and  on. his  own  principles  not  easy 
to  be  understood)  falls  in  with  the  notion  of  good  works  SM 
moral  obedience,  as  laid  down  by  the  Socinian*  And  here 
lies  the  secret  of  Mr.  Belsham's  remark,  (Review ^  &c.  p.  1^.) 
tint  **  Dr.  Tajrior  has,  in  general,  well  explained  these  Jewish 
phrases"  (viz.  pronUiaHonf  sacrt^ce,  redemption  through 
Ckrisf  s  blood,  &c.)  <^  in  his  admirable  Key."— As  Mr.  Bel- 
sham  rejects  the  notion  of  redemption  by  Christ,  and  of  faith 
in  Christ,  in  toto,  (see  Review^  &c.pp»  18, 194,  145.)  it  is  not 
dilBcult  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  commendation. 

No.  XyiI.--«>TB«  DOOTniJTB  OV  ATOVSMBST  FAt^SLT  CHAMr 
OSO  WfTH  THB  PHSStrMPTION  OF  PnOHOUR^INe  Off  THB 
HBCBSSITT   OF   CHAISt's    DBATH. 

•         • 

Paoe  39.  (r)  That  men  could  not  have  been  forgiven,  un- 
less Chrnt  had  sufTered  to  purchase  their  forgiveness,  is  no 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  held  by  the  Church  of 
England.  What  OtoA  could  or  eot«/d  not  have  done,  it  prei> 
sumes  not  to  pronounce.  What  God  declares  he  has  done, 
that  merely  it  asserts :  and  pn  his  express  word  alone  is  it 
founded.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  on  this,  as  on 
manv  other  occasions,  that  a  priori  reasoning,  which  se  fre^ 
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(iikelMv  mifileads  fliofle  wlio  objeet  16  ^tte  AASlkkM  #r  Mr 
Church,  18  imputed  bjr  them  to  m.  Ntit  Mftef^tilifllKdves  lii 
t!ie  habft  of  bowiiig  Wfth  humMe  i^eVevmce  tb  lite  Baered 
word,  they  consider  not  that  we  ifpeA  mctely  Its  s^ggM- 
tions  :^  and  that  if  we  do  at  any  time  pMloB<^hi«#)  it  is  Imt 
to  f(jilofVj  not  to  ieffrf  the  meaiiing  of  scriptu^.  To  enter 
hito  the  councils  of  the  Almi^ty,  and  to'declde  wiiathifliiile 
wisdom  must  have  determined,  under  a  conatitotion  of  tMnga 
dHTerent  from,  the  present,  were  a  speculation  not  fesfe  iJiMtfrd 
than  it  Is  impious.  Of  this,  even  the  few  writers,  whose  lan- 
guage has,  by  a  rigorous  interpretation,  been  f<H*c#d  into  a 
ground  for  the  above  charge  against  the  doctrine  of  atraemeifl, 
are  perfectly  innocent :  for  it  nev^  occurred  to*  tSiem  to  aoffh 

*  Thfe  language  of  IVitslvs  ii|kmthi8  'subject  is  worth  lattendihg^  ^"^ 
^  Supt>o»ito  ektare  Revektioiem  de  mft/aam,  at  in^iii  hi  ammam  vw- 
b<}inpa  qu^ut  iaU  ReveUUo  mihi  esponitur :  non  est  iu  Uta  inquiaitioiie  ita 
procedendum,  ut  primo  raliqneip  meazn  consulam,  quid  ea,  in  ioeaniin  ac  no- 
tionlim  saanim  acriniia,  rei  de  qua  agitor  simile  aut  adTerstim  habeat,  ot 
Mcundusa  ciaa  quaa  tbi  mveaio  noliofiai  v«riM^  w«datiani8inpttitni»'M  nfoe 
QpteramdaiUb  ut  aeiisum  tandena  ali^uem  qu«m&  maziai  possum  comvodi- 
tale  lis  dem ;  qui  iatia  meis  pracnotionibus  optime  conveniat  Sed  atteadeu- 
dumest  ad  ipsa  verba,  quid  in  omnibus  suis  circumstantiis  s^gnificare  aptanata 
dnt^qiddque  secundum  scripturgstihim 'sigiiSftoiW sokawt ;  at^McvUl 
reperto  Maali  quern  w«rba  itae  t^rHtne  per  se  fundnntt  s^cuie  i|bi  <o  uff^mem' 
^endum  C8t«  omaiaque  rationis  scita  sub.|idenda  suntisti  seosui  quem  iisjne 
verbis  docet  Deus.  To  these  observation  he  subjoins  an  ezampte  of  the 
opposite  modes  of  investigating  the  sense  of  seHptuie  Iff  ^e  fdi&oaepliiiiiiig 
and  the  humble  wquser,  applying  tile  Sonmt  epithet  to  Oscmb>  md  taking 
Ipr  the  particular  subject  of  investigation  the  paaaa^  in  John  i.  14  •  aq4s 
wA^i  •>fffT6.— "  Socinus  ita  procedit :  nihil  invenit  m  toto  rationis  sux  pe- 
nu,  quod  ipsi  reprssentet,  Deum  ita  humanx  unitum  natune,  ut  ea  unam 
eum  ipso  eoBftitoat  penonam ;  idooqae  taiem  eoaeiMimiiyMttniiim  DedfOe 
nyufkiBttm  esse  seiscit  Id  n^fomi  ad  korum  ^nerl^rum  exp^icMM^m  ae 
Qccingeu9:  idcirco  omnes  ingenu  sui  nervos  intendit^  ut  sensum  aliquem  iis 
applicet,  qui  ab  isthic  assertione,  remotissimus  sit.  SollUitat  verba  %ifi^itta, 
»Uidiat  nexufn  e9ru9n,Jieetit,  tmtet^  omnia  agit^  nt  id  dkere  ^idemiiut  tfifd 
dkmtu  .  Npa  loi^  aUier  pco^edendiim  asktisuimus.  Aeecdimus  ad  haae 
pericopam  simpUci  atque  humili  mente  audiiun  atque  a€0^^iqtd4gtdd  ITw 
noa  flaceat  docere.  Consideramus  verba  in  nativo  siio  'sig^ificatu,  et  prout 
passim  in  sacris  Uteris  usurpantur;  expendimos  quid  xtyot  notet  secundum 
phraaia  Johamas,  quid  ym^f^ms,  qaid  rAff :  odnaMenauttqeoSMdo  aUhi  de 
h^  re  sacrae  literie  loau»nti|r.  £x  his  omnibus  fbrmamua  sensuvni  quem  re- 
cipimus  humili  fidei  obsequio  firmiterque  apud  animiim  nostrum  statuimua» 
Faium  Dei  humanam  naturam  tam  arete  sibi  junxisse,  ut  idem  et  Deus  et 
homo  ait:  et  quamvis  noatra  ratio  nihil  unquam  huic  rei  simlll  invenerh,  ta- 
moa  earn  verisi&nam  ease,  quia  vieH»a  Dei  lioo  decent.  (^  ifa,  ut  Sacfalua, 
institt^unt,  eoa ex  suo  penu  multa in  verbiun  Dei  inferre  necesse  est:  qui  re 
ei  insignia  fit  injuria.  Qui  uti  nos,  illi  cogitationes  suas  ex  verbo  Dei  iiauri> 
imt,  quihua  ratioms  suae  pemunioeoptetent,  quod  Deo  gforioaum  est.**'^JIfKtr. 
iiaer.  torn  «u  pp.  491,  di93.*<-Ifthe  spicit  which  f9venied8oqiiia8,j|i  his  csili. 
cal  investigation  of  the  saczed  text,  haa  been  fairly  described  by  Witaiud^  in 
the  passage  which  has  just  been  cited,  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
hts  followers  of  the  present  day  have,  in  no  respect,  departed  from  the  exam  • 
pie  of  thehr  master. 
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wadom  Aa«  mpiKmited. 

WiieQ»  thereforei  Grotius,  StilUngfleet,  and  Clarke,  ajrf 
charged  (as  ibfty  are  in  If.  Taylor^s  M*  Mord.  Let.  5.) 
with  ceateading  for  '^  the  necessity  of  a  viadicatioo  of  Ood'9 
bMBour,  either  i^y  the  suffering  o£  the  offenders,  or  by  that 
«f  Christ  ia  their  rgpm»'*  they,  are  by  no.  means  to  be  cqdsV* 
decwt  as  ^onten^ag)  that  it  was  impassible  for  Ood  to  havf 
established  such  a  dispensation  as  might  em»ble  him  V>  for- 
fpre  the  ainMr  withoiit  seme.satisiactien  to  his  JMstice,  which 
is  the  aaase  fbrcilidy  put  upaa  their  words:  but  that,  accordp 
ing  hok  the  method  and  dtspessatien  which  Qod's  wisdom  Aos 
dftoeeii,  there  results .  a  mortU  neee$miv  of  such  vindicatioi]^ 
founded  in  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  a  Being,  who  has  an* 
jiounced  himself  to  manidndy  as  an  upright  Governor,  respiv- 
«d  to  mttntain  the  observance  ivf  his  litirs. 

That  by  the  necessity  spoken  of,  is  meant  but  a  moral  ne* 
cessitjft  or  in  other  words,  s^  fitness  and  propriety,  Dr.  Clarke 
Uniself  isfomis  us:  for  he  teils  us,  (Serssoii  137.  vol.  ii«  pn 
142.  fol.  ed.)  that  ''when  the  honeur  of  God's  laws  had 
been  diminished  by  sin,  it  wb»  reasonable  and  necesfary,  in 
fiespect  of  Ood^s  wisdom  in  governing  the  world,  that  thfr^ 
should  be  a  vindkation,"  &c.  And  again,  (Sermon  139« 
vol.  ii.  p.  150.)  in  answer  to  the  question,  ''could  not  God^ 
if  he  had  pleased,  absolutely,  and  of  his  supreme  authority, 
without  any  suSerings  at  ally  have  pardoned  the  sins  of  those 
whose  repentance  Ive  thought  fit  to  accept?"  he  says,  "it 
hecomes  not  us  us  to  presume  to  say  he  had  not  power  so  to 
do:"  but  that  there  seems  to  be  a  ^uese,  »  his  testifyiii^ 
liis  indignaition  agslnst  sin :  and  that  "  the  death  of  Christ 
was  necessary  to  make  the  j^ardon  of  sin  reconcileable,  not 
perhaps  absolutely  with  strict  justice^  (for  we  cannot  pr.e« 
eume  to  say  that  God  might  not,  consistently  with  mere  juS" 
iicCf  have  remitted  as  much  of  his  own  right  as  he  pleased) 
— 4>ut  it  was  necessary f  at  least  in  this  respect,  to  make  the 
pardon  of  sin  censisteDt  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  his 
good  government  of  the  world ;  and  to  be  a  proper  attesta-^ 
tionot  his  irreconcUeaMe  hatred  against  all  unrighteousness." 
That  the  word  ti€cessafy  is  imprudently  used  by  Dr. 
Clarke  and  others,  I  readily  admit ;  as  H  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  furnishes  matter  of  cavil  to  those  who  would 
misrepresent  the  whole  of  the  doctrine.  But  it  is  evident 
from  the  passages  I  have  cited,  that  so  far  from  considering 
tiie  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  a  debt  paid  to,  because  rigorously 
exacted  by,  the  divine  justice^  it  is  represented  by  Or. 
Clarice,  and  generally  understood,  merely  as  a  ^  expedient* 
deiDiaded  by  the  wis4om  of  God,  wheieby  mercy  ought  b« 
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.  imfely  admiftfetefed  t»  aifllk]  man*  Now  it  ta  curioiit  to  ft^ 
mark,  that  H.  Tajlor,  who  so  warmly  objects  to  tUa  notion 
mt'B,  noeesritj  of  ymdkaling  God'a  bonoia*,  as  maintained  by 
Clarke,  jbc.  wben  he  comes  to  reply  toihe  dkiat,  in  defeime 
of  the  sotieme  of  Ohrist^s  medoitioB,  uses  a  mode  of  reaaon* 
ing  that  seems  exaotly  similar.  **  God,  be  says,  ( JB.  Mord. 
iiot.  5;)  was  not  mmde  fdacaMe  by  inlerceasioB ;  but  waff 
ready  and  wilKng  to  forgive,  before,  as  weU  as  after :  and  <Hrty 
waited  to  do  it  in  stick  a  manner  €^  migU  b98t  shfimf  hi8  re- 
gard  ia  tigkttimsness.'^^^lB  not  tins  in  otber^words  saying, 
tiiere  was  a  fitwess^  and coBsequently  9i.mond-  necmsHy  that 
fled  should  have  forgiven  sins  through  the  tntercestfioir  and 
iiioriteriMs  obedience  of  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  "vimii^ 
Mmiing  his  fi^bry  as  u  righteons  Omernor  ? 
*  I'he  profound  Bishop  Butler  makes  the  following  <d>«erva^ 
lions  upon  the  subject  of  this  Number.^-^Certain  questions  (ho 
says)  hove  been  brought  into  the  snbject  of  redemption,  and 
determined  with  rashness,  ami  perhaps  with  eqoal  raahneas 
eontrary  ways.-  For -instance,  whether  God  cotfid  have  savod 
the  worid  by  other  means  than  the  death  of  Christ,  consist'* 
ontly  with  the  general  laws  of  his  government  And,  had  not 
Christ  come  into  the  wm'ld,  what  would  have  been  the  fotture 
condition  of  Uie  better  sort  of  men :  those  just  persons  ovof 
the  face  of  the  earth,  for  whom,  Manasses  in  his  prayer  as* 
sorts,  repentance  was  Bot'appoifited.«*»The  meantagof  thio 
fint^  these  questions  is  greatly  ambiguous !  and  noitherof 
them  can  properly  be  answered,  without  going  npon  that  in^ 
initely  absurd  supposition,  that  we  know  the  whole  of  the 
<sase.  And  perhaps  the  ver^  inquiry,  itlktA  womU  hMVt  f0i^ 
lowedi  if  Bed  had  not  done  us  he  hasj  may  have  in  it  somo 
very  great  impri^riety,  and  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  any 
farther  than  is  necessary  to  help  our  partial  and  inadoquato 
conceptions  of  things.  {BfUler-s  Analagyi  ^*  240.)-^Sueii 
were  the  reflectioBS  of  that  great  Divine,  and  genuine  pbilo. 
aopher,  who  at  the  same  time  maintained  the  doctrine  of 
mtonsment  in  its  legitimate  strictness.  Witt  it  then  still  ko 
asid,  that  ^^vines  of  the  Church  of  England  uphold,  as  a  part 
of  that  doctrkie,  the  position^  that  men  anUd  not  have  been 
saved,  had  not  Christ  died  to  purchase  their  f<»^ivencws  ? 

No.  XVIII.— **01l  THE  ilODB  OS*  BBASOaiVO  WRSRSUr  TH« 
SVfWlOI&BCy  OF  OOOO  WOEKS  WIVHOU'^  MEDIikTfON  IB 
AVTEMPMB  TO   BB  I>I»PEaDBO   FROM    SOftlPTWEB. 

Pacib  B9«  (s)-^Dt.  Priestley  enumerates  a  great  varietur 
«f  texts  to  this  purpose  in  his  9d  psper  of  the  i^naiure  of 
(CSemqia.  (2%eolt  Byoe^  «ol*  i*)    Br.  Sylces,  i&  the  24 
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eh.  ef  knr  Scrifiure  Doctrine  of  H^demptumj'  aftd  H.  Tajr^ 
lor^  IB  bin  5th  and  6th  Lettefs^  (B.  MorJL)  bare  dene  the 
•mnne.  Dr.  Priestlejr  ad<k  to  these  texts,  the  iBstaiiceB  of 
Joh,  J)aTid,  HeBekiab,  Neheiaiah,  and  Daiiiet,  to  show  thai 
en  good  worice  alone  defiendenee  was  to  be  piaeed  for  ao 
eeptance:  and  tfaat-the  pardon  ^'smis  every^  wheM  ]Bscrip^ 
tore  refwesented,  ae  dispensed  edie^  en  aeeoest  of  man'e 
personal  virtao,  wHhoat  the  least  regard*  to  the  svfferiogB  oe 
■lerit'of^aar  beior  "whatever*-  ■  .i 

-  A  great  displajr  is  constantly  made  of  texts,  of  this  natnre 
hf  all  who  oppose  thoTeeehred  doctrine  of  atonemeat*  Bnt 
•H  is  to  be  remarked,  that  an  thejr  M  amonat  merdy  to  tUs^ 
that  repentMice  and  a  gv^od  Ufe  are  acceptable  to  uod ;  tiia 
inference  derived  from  them  ean  only  have  weight^  ^aiasl 
that  doctrine^' wh^D^ifs  sepporters  shall  dischum  repentance 
and  a  goodiife  as  nssessiiry  eoneonnlants  of  that  faith  in 
Christ's  merits,  whereby  thejr  hope  to-  be  saved :  or  when  it 
Aati  be  raaderio'appearfrom  scripture,  that  these  areof  tikan^ 
$dve8  sidBcient.  Bat  do  those  writers  who.  dwell  so  mneh  on 
good  works,  in  oppottKen  to  the  doctrtne.eC  atonement,  se» 
mmnXj  mean  to  insinnate,  that  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine 
•ndetrvonr  to  stretch  ihm  beneSciid  inflaenee  ef  Christ's 
death  to  the  impemtmii  and  dweMEtml  .^:*-*Or  can  it.be  ne^ 
eess vj  to  remind  them,  that  obedieiGe  and  snbmiflsion  - 14 
tfee*  divine  w3t  am  the  mahi  ingredients  ef  that  very  i^hit 
whieh  we  held  to  be  indKsneasabie  to  the  prodncing  and  per* 
fecting  of  a  Christian  fiaith  1  And  i^^adn,  do  thej:  wish  to  ia*> 
far,  tlmt  becaose  these  qnalities  are  acoeptaUe  to  Ood,  they 
nte  BO  in  lfc«mselvta,  and  independent  of  alt  other  considwa^ 
tiens?  Is-  it  &rgotlen,  that  whilst  seme  parts  of  scriptnre 
apeak  of  -these  as  well  pleasing  to  Ood ;  others,  aad  not  less 
jnmnefoBs,  might  be  addneed  to  shew,  that  beside  these  sanm^ 
tlMag  flMfe  is  reqoired?>Dr.  Priestley  inched  fairly  asseets, 
that  nothing'  mare  is  reqnired,  and  that  the  language  of 
acriptore  everywhere  represents  repentance  and  good  <W(Hdtt 
nn  sufficient  of  fhemsdvee  to  reeonnnend  os  to  the  divine  &» 
Tonr.  (Hiet.  of  dor.  vol.  i.  p.  155.)  How  then  does  he 
get  over  those  declarations  oi  Bcrq»tare?-**-Ue  shall  speak  for 
himself* 

*'  It  certainly  must  be  admitted,''  he  says,  {TkeoL  Rep.  vol. 
t*  p.  1^2.)  <^ that  some  texts  do  «eem  to  represent  the  par- 
don of  sin,  as  dispensed  in  consideration  of  something  else 
than  our  repeolance;  or  personal  vhtne  ;-^and  aecerding^  to 
their  lUerat  sense,  the  pard<m  of  sin  is  in  some  way  or  other 
pnoenred  by  Christ.''  Bnt  he  adds,  that  *<  sihce  Uie^  pardon 
of  sin  is  sometimes  represented  a»  dispensed  in  cimsideration 
•f  the  sufferings)  sometimea  of  the  merits  sometimes  of  ^  tew 
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svrectioDy  «id  even  of  f  be  life  and  eMBeoee  rf  CIlwM :  vfaes 
k  Ib  •ometimes  Chrkty  aad  aqoMliiwa  the  flpfail  thail  wler* 
(ttdoi  for  U8 :  wheo  the  dispeiMiiig  of  pa»d«B  js  flometknai 
aeid  le  be  the  pveper  met  o£  6ed  the  Selher;-aBd  »gtw» 
when  it  «i  C^lrial  tiiat  Caif  ives  ui :  we  can  kerdljr  heaitate  ia 
eonchidiag  that  theae  mmt  be  sei^rally  pariM  repr€9§ntm^ 
tion$f  in  the  eaiuiie  -of  figurea  aad  aliusioes,  wkiA  it  froptr 
iiskimces  wet  aUowed  to  ha  tiicimai«fetti>-p-aad  ffom  aovi^iie 
a  repraaentation  of  a  matter  of  fact,  fiimdad  on  t«ita  Jaiiick 
carrj  with  them  ao  much  the  urof  figan^  alifnkua  aad  ac* 
oeaifflodatiaii,  reaaoa  aad  oommott  aenaa,  ha  aaya^  eomfei  va 
|e  iqipaal  to  the  plaia  geneval  t«ior  of  aerqrtwre,"  which  bia 
pranouBeaa  to  be  in  favoet  of  the  auficienejr  of  f  ooil  worha. 
-F-And  thila  a  gMat  part  of  aciipture  hi  awqit  avagr  at  one 
afepoke,  under.the  name  of  i^we,  aHaaiQa^  &e«  Soc*  Aad  be<» 
cauae  Chriat  is  pointed  ont  to  m  aa  thenmana  of  attr  aaiF»» 
Ibn,  in  every  l^t  in  which  he  ia  viewed,  (for  aa  to  the  Vu* 
Iher  and  the  H0I7  Spirit  being  apdken  o^  aa  adao  caoeeiaed 
in  tlie  work  of  oar  fodeatpliosy  tfaia  oreatea  no  dilfevily) 
Maaon  and  common  aenaa  ceB^»el  m$  to  prononnce  tdm,  aa 
wtyt  connected  with  onr  aalvation  ia  erngf. 
.  Thia  fnniahea  an  additional  Apeoimen  of  the  waj^ia  wkidi 
aeriptave  ia  treated  by  onr  modem  roHoiMl  coaamuktaliies.^ 
▲  niteber  of  texta,  enforcing  a  apirit  of  humble  aid^miaahMa 
to  God'a  will)  which  ia  hy  no  meana  hiconaialent  with«  bat  on 
tiie  contrarj-  inclndea  in  ita  nature  a  apirit  of  6hiiataaii 
ftith,  are  taken  Ulernlfy,  aa  not  tmpljring  thia  faitii,  ba^ 
cauae  it  ia  not  expreaaljr  named.  And  then  another  aet  of 
paaaagea,  in  which  thia  fiiith  ia  expressly  named,  and  liUralfy 
neqoired,  are  aet  aside  Bsfigumtipe.  And  it  hi  proaonnead 
upon  the  whole,  that  common  aenae  ia  to  decide  the  nnttar. 
And  thua  hy  rejecting  one  aet  of  paaaagaa  entirely  aa%aRra« 
tire ;  aad  then  by  explaining  another  aet  literally  and  indepen* 
clantly,  with  which  the  faraier  were  connected,  and  wonM 
have  perfectly  cealeaced,  ao  aa  to  aiford  a  aatiafoctory  and 
eonaiatent  meaning ;  the  point  ia  clearly  made  out.  Bdyiag: 
upon  tiUs  method,  which  Dr.  Prieatley  has  diaoovered,  of 
aatahung  whatever  eatablfahea  hia  opimon,  aad  vi^eetiag  what-^ 
ever  makes  against  it,  Mr.  Belaham  may  indeed  safely  clad* 
lenge  the  whole  body  of  tbe  orthodox,'  to  produce  a  aingle 
text  that  ahall  atand  in  oppeaition  to  hia  and  Dr.  Prieatley'a 
dogiuaa. 

But  moyeover,  it  haa  been  weH  remarked,  that  aU  aneh  de* 
elaratioaa  in  scripture  as  promise  pardon  to  lepentance,  and 
are  thence  inferred  to  pronounce  Mpentance  of  itself  aaff* 
aient,  as  they  were  aubaequeat  to  the  promiae  of  a  Redemnert 
m^  be  altogether  inconoluaive,  even  viewed  in  a  diatinct 
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o£  the  j^re^itbiiiieil  atoneflmrt,  itAt  this  r^ntanee  vrw  ao 
eepled*  And  as  to  the  foree  of  tke  word  fredf^  on  whiclt 
mmiowly  Dr.  Ptiaatley  f^lm  "very  Hiveh,  but  also  Dr.  Sykes 
ia  bU  £erqi.  2>oe^n  o/*  Ikdemp*  and  H.  Tajbr  in  tke  begi#» 
mag  of  Ims  Sixth  Ijc^ter^  (B.  JfordL  Jpo/.)  it  nobTioiM^  tiiat 
nolhmg  noie  ia  meast  by  pataagea  that  eaipfoy.  this  exprea* 
aioa  in  dseacribing  G<od^a  fbrgiTanesa  of  sioBers,  than  that  tfaia 
fepgiPCBaaa  was  free  with  faspoct  to  any  merits  on  ike  pmrl 
ofnumf  or  WKy^daim  wfaioh*iiroiB  repentance,  or  any  othe^ 
causes  liemigbt  be  supposed  to  possess:  since  admitting  snch 
claim  it  wofdd  be  ^not  free,  bat  earned.  And  in  this  retf 
■leaas  k  i%  thai  Dr.  J.  Taytor  UaMetf,  in  hw  Key^  &o.  (No^ 
87.)  cenlaads  that  tin  ward  free  is  to  be  anderstood :  ^  the 
Ubssiag  of  treckanptian  imng,  as  be  Miys,  "witk  regard  to  an^ 
of  free  giace*-^that  is,  w4  aming  to  any  obedience  of  intre" 
Any  oilier  apfdicatiim  of  the  tarot,  must  make  the  word/ral 
i^monyBMaBwithifiieondJiiottai;  in  whidi  ease  forgiveness 
couU  not  be  a  free  gift,  if  repentanee  were  required  to  obtaia 
it ;  tfaat<  ia,  anlesa  it  were  extended  indiscriminately  to  the 
impenite  vt  as  well  as  the  peailmt.  'So  that,  in  &ct,  the  very 
«M  of  tke  word  free,  aa  applied  to  QoA'b  forgiveness  of  men^ 
is  so  fin  firoBH  atqi^ortkiig  ti^  opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  le^ 
^atailee  in  itsaUv  ^mkI  it  goes  to  establish  the  direct  contrary  t 
dearly  eviaaing'tkat  repentanee  can  give  no  ctotm  toforgive^ 
isesstf— -See  some  excellent  reasoning  on  this  subject  in  the 
jiidieiena  diseonraes  delivered  at  the  \Bampton  Lecture,  by 
Mr.  Veyiie,  Serm.  6  and  7. 

-         • 

No.  XlXrf— ^-THfi-WAffT  09  A  DtSCOVBRABI^E  COaffSXlOU 
«B9WBBn  VHB  MBAffS  AVD  TRB  K«D,  fililUALLT  Al»PLIB8 
VO  SVAHT  SCWBMB  OV  ATOfffiM BUT. 

'  FAOsao.  (t) — Dr.  J.  T^rkir  illustrates  this  matter  by  a 
fiuBiliHr  pasalM.  ^Ke^^  &c.  No.  151;) — To  the  question, 
^  wherein  is  Cfarist^s  love  and  obedience  a  jnst  foundation  oi 
the  divine  gmoe  ?"  he  answers,  that  he  knows  not  how  to 
«Bplain  Usueif  better  than  by  the  following  instance. — ThercF 
have  been  masters  willing,  now  and  then,  to  grant  a  relaxation 
oC  Httdy,  or  even  to  remit  deserved  punishment,  in  case  any 
OBO  befy^  in  behalf  of  the  whole  school,  or  of  the  oifeiider, 
would  compose  a  copy  of  Latin  verses.  This  at  once  show- 
ad  the  mest^s  love  and  lenity  was  a  proper  expedient  for 
fraraotiBg  learaiag  and  benevolence  to  the  society  of  littlo 
BMB,  trmmng  up  for  future  uselulness,  &c.' — and  one  may  say, 
that  the  kind  verse^maker  pnichased  the  favour  in  both  cases » 
or  that  his  learning,  industry,  goodness^  and  compliance  with 
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tive  gorernor'B  wiH  aad  pkumrey  w«i  a  just  groQiNl  Md  loWr 
dmtion  of  the  pardon  and  refreamBent,  or  a  proper  rtamn  oC 
granting  theai* 

This  Dr.  T.  declam  to  be  tlia  beat  «qpiftiiatioB  ^e  cui 
^▼e  of  hi$  aefaeme  of  imoiV  NdemptiMi  >  bj  Chmt*  And 
Biat  in  this  tbere  is  any  natmul  connexion  between  Ihe  exer- 
tfiHis  of,  the  indtridnal,  and  the  indidgeace  granted  to  the  feat 
ef  thb  iittle  soeietj,  it  is  not  even  pretended.  The.  whole 
contrivance  is  admitted  as  a  good  expedioit  or  means,  where* 
by  the  intended  kindness  of  the  master  was  tO'  be  ahowii* 
If,  in  order  to  snpply  -a  Hnk»  wfaerebjr  ihey  may  be^krawn  into 
•onnexion,  the  indufgenee  granted  be  snppoaed  as  a  semuri 
to  the  exertions  and  obedience  of  the-  iiiovridQal,  as  is  doim 
by  H.  Taylor,  in  his  Bch  Mord.  Afology :  then,  mdeas  thia 
reward,  in  the  case  of  Christ,  be  bnt  ostmaibly  snch,  and 
intended  solely  as  a  puiUie  exkibUkm  to  manhindf  of  the 
fiiYOur  with  which  obedience  and  good  conduct  will  be  viewed 
by  the  Deity,  (in  which  case  it  is  not  a  real  reward,  bat  merd> 
ly  a  prudent  expedient  as  before,)  it  mntt  of  mk^esaity  be 
admitted  that  the  trial  of  Christ's  obedienee  was  a  principal 
object  in  the  scheme  of  his  incarnation,  for  without  sonie  irml 
p{  bis  obedience  how  conlfl  it  m^it  a  reward  ?  Now  in  what 
just  sense  of  the  word  there  could  have  been  any  iwM  of 
Christ's  obedience,  it  is  for  those  to  consider  who  do  not 
mean  to  degrade  the  Son  of  Cbd  to  the  Socinian  standard. 

The  author  of  the  Scripture  Accawti  of  SmcrifiMSf  haa 
devised  a  scheme,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  remedy  tlM 
want  of  connexion.  In  this,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  la  30t 
considered  as  a  wise  expedient  of  an  tnsHMed  nature  ni««Iy, 
but  as  a  naiural  indaeemnU^  whereby  Ood's  disple«Hme 
against  mankind  was  literally  averted,  by  Chrtst^s  intefceanmi 
and  mediation  recommended  by  his  great  neil  and  inlereait  in 
the  salvation  of  men,  manifested  in  the  offering  up  his  life  in 
the  cause.  The  author  of  this  scheme  has,  with  great  inge- 
nuity, accommodated  to  his  notion  the  nature  of  the  Patri- 
archal and  Jewish  sacrifices ;  maknig  their  efficacy  to  oonsist 
entirely  in  the  force  of  supplication  or  intercession,  aiMl  tbidr 
nature  to  be  that  of  a  gift,  strongly  expressive  of  homa^  and 
devotion.  This  author,  however,  although^his'wwk  contains 
most  excellent  and  instructive  matter,  is*  not  perfeetly  con- 
sistent ;  since,  to  have  appoini$d  a  scheme  of  interoeasiiNr, 
whereby,  agreeably  to  rectitude,  God  might  be  tndiieed  to 
grant  forgiveness,  (and  that  Ood  did  appoint  this  acbeme,  the. 
author  is  obliged  to  confess,)  is  in  other  words  to  have  ptan* 
ned  the  redemption  of  man  iknmgh  ike  medium  of  intercea- 
^ion,  but  not  in  consequence  of  it  :^n  which  case,  this  theory 
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Mis  iff  iriA  Ite  Boti9B  of  iriMuieA  mcom  adopidd  by  di« 

But  siirelj,  iqioh  the  whole,  it  is  not  wonderAil  that  the 
grand  and  myvteriona  acheiBe  of  our  iredemptioB  should  pre- 
aent  to  the  ambitioas  corioiitj  of  ,haman  inteflect,  the  sam^ 
nttpediment  which  seatrains  its  inqiiisitiy^  reaeanohq*  >a  ^very 
part  of  iiatare:-<-*4hetiiiocIua>a|9<raRclJ,  th^  eotmectiog  link  ii 
causa  and  effect^  bouig  itself  a  mystery  impeiietrM^le  to  hu^ 
mav  sagadty,  equally  id  thin^  the  most  fanUiar  and  the  most 
obscin«*  On  this  8»b}ect,  it  were  woU  that  the  old  di^tinc* 
tlon  laid  down  by  Mr.  Locke  wore  remembered  by  those  wh^ 
wooid  doeai  it  m  iastdt  to  have  it  sopfiosed  that  they  were 
mt  perfectly  aeiiiiaiatad  with  the  writings  of  -that  eminent 
ph]oB^»her* 

r 
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eoaciLBO  vo  eon. 

PiLAC  aOw  (ir)-^See  Theol.  RepoM.  vol.  i.  pp.  177,  178,  in 
whieh  neveral  teatts  are  adduced  to  establish  this  proposition* 
It  hi  likewise  attempted  to  maintain  it  on  the  general  ground 
of  the  dsv^ine  immutability :  in  virtue  of  which,  it  is  asserted, 
the  avflferingsof  Chrbt  can  i»oduceno  change  in  Ood:  and 
that  In  ma%  eons^qnentiy,  the  change  is  to  be  Iprought  about* 
God  is  therefore  not  to  be  reconciled  io  men,  but  men  to  Ood^ 
Mj  Tajrikup  also  (But  Mord.  Apoh  p.  69:2— *694.)  contends, 
that  ^  God  is  never  said  to  be  reconciled  to  the  world,  be* 
esBse  h0  was  never  at  enmity  with  it.  It  was  the  world  that 
was  alenmky  with  Ood,  and  was  to  be  reconciled  by  coming 
In  the  knowledge  of  his  g«M>dnes8  to  them."  He  adduces 
texts  sinular  to  thoae  above  referred  to,  in  confirmation  of  his 
opinion:  and  upon  the  whole,  peremptorily  asserts,  that 
'^  the  New  Testament  knows  no  such  language,  as  that  God 
wan  reconciled  to  the  world."  The  same  ground  had  been 
befiofe  taken  by  Sykes,  in  his  Scrip.  Doctr*  ofRedemp.  (pp. 
5^  4d6.)  and  in  his  Cemm*  on  Hebr^ — ^^  There  could  be  no 
need,''  he  says,  (on  Heb.  vii.  27.)  *'  of  reconciling  God  io 
mmif  when  he  had  ahready  shown  his  love  to  man  so  far  as  to 
send  kui  Son  to  reconcile  man  io  Ood*'*  , 

The  argument  adopted  by  these  writers  had  been  long  be- 
fiMre  urged  by  CreQius,  in  support  of  the  system  of  Socinus. 
And  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  all  these  writers  have 
built  their  arguments  upon  an  erroneous  acceptation  of  the' 
original  word,  which  implies  reconcUiaiion.  Hammond,  and 
after  hkn,  Le  Cierc,  (on  Matt.  v.  24.)  remark,  that  the  words- 
jMpr«AW7fr#dM  and  hm^iKa^ltviui^  have  a  peculiar  sense  in  the 
New  Testament:  that,  whereas  in  ordinary  Greek  authors 

P 
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they  rigoiff  to  fr«  pact>{e<I,  and  so  reeoneiledy  kare  oa  tka 
other  hand,  in  the  force  of  the  reciprocal  Hitfajpafael  tmmng 
the  Hebrews,  »  implied  to  reeonctle  o«e*«  self  to  another, 
that  ii  to  appease,  or  oHain  the  fawmr  nfy  that  other :  and 
in  support  <rf  thia  interpretation,  thej  adduce  inalanees  from 
Rom.  V.  10.  1  Cor.  vii.  11.  2  Cor.  ▼.  20.  aad  especiaUj 
Matt.  V.  24.  in  which  last  ^iUA«y«#i  rm  mhkpm,  must  accea* 
•arily  signify,  take  care  that  thjf  broiktr  be  reconciled  to 
ikee,  since  that  which  goes  before  is  not,  that  he  hath  done 
ikee  mjnry^  but  thou  him:  and  this  they  deriyc  from  the 
force  of  the  Hebrew  word  rm  transferred  to  thefieeak  verb, 
in  the  use  of  it  by  Jewish  writers.  In  this  saase  of  the  werda 
MTtfAAtfrrto^lw  and  hmxxmrrtmUi,  as  applied  IB  the  New  *  Te» 
tament,  all  the  Commentators  concur.  See-  RominHdler 
and  Wall  on  2  Cor.  v.  20.  and  Whitby  on  the  words  where- 
ver they  occur.  Schleuenert  in  his  exceUeat  Lexicen,  coo* 
firms  by  several  instances  the  explication  of  the  terms  liere 
contended  for:  and  Palairet^  in  hie  Obeerv.  Philology  in 
Nov.  Test.  Mat.  v.  24.  m«ntains,  that  this  use  of  the 
terms  is  not  confined  to  the  Jewidi  writers,  transferring  the 
force  of  the  verb  mn  to  the  Greek  expression,  bat  lafDeqaeat 
among  writers  purely  Greek:  he  instances  Theanoin  Opuac. 
Mgtholog.  and  Appian.  Alexandr.^  de  Bell.  Cipik  and  ex* 
phins  it  as  an  elliptical  fonoi  the  words  f4(  xH»  ^^^^  nader^ 
stood* 

It  is  evident  tben^  that  the  writers  wlm  have  founded  their 
objection  against  the  propitiation  of  the  divinity,  on  the  use 
of  the  word  reconciled  in  the  New  Testament,  have  attended 
rather  to  the  force  of  the  term,  as  applied  ia  the  laogaage  of 
the  translation,  than  in  that  of.  the  origiaal.  But,  even 
without  looking  beyond  tlie  translation,  it  seems  surpriainig 
that  the  context  did  not  correct  their  error,  clearly  deter- 
mining the  sense,  not  only  in  Matt.  v.  24,  where  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  and  unequivocal,  as  is  sbown<  in  page  26 ;  bat 
also  in  2  Cor.  v.  29.  in  which  the  manner  of  reconciling  the 
world  to  God  is  expressly  described,  viz.  bis  not  imptUinff 
iJuir  trespasses  tmto  them^  that  is,  his  granting  them  forgive* 
ness.  There  are  upon  the  whole  but  five  places  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  term  is  used  wiihre^ed  to  Oodf 

*  The  application  of  the  word  ^tAXXarrto-^Ai  is  precisely  the  same,  sa 
It  made  by  the  Seventy^  in  their  translation  of  1  Sam.  xx)x.  4.  where  they 
speak  of  David'a  appeauMg  tk$  angit  of  SasL  £r  fiw  AIAAAAruZETAI 
^-tt  *Kv{i«  AVTcv  :  IVherevaith  thall  ke  recotto/c  himself  to  bi$  matter  ?  aot 
cording'  td  our  common  version.  Not  surely,  bow  shaU  he  remove  hit  ov>9 
ungtr  agnintt  hi$  fnatter ;  but,  how  ahatl  he  remove  ^j  maiter*t  angtv 
mgmntt  himg  bow  shall  he  rettot^  himteffto  hit  fnattei^t  favour  f  If  t»y 
additional  instanoe  had  beem  wanting,,  to  establish  the  use  of  the  WQs4 
i)|i  this  sense  amonjg  tb^  ^ew^sb  writer9|  this  on^  jnust  prove  decisive. 
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Bmh;  t.  ie.  ud  xL  15.  2  Cor.  v.  18,  l^,  80.  S^s  ii.  ]6« 
and  GoL  i.  SO,  21.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  con-^ 
ftuitiog  HMBiiioQd  and  Whitby  on  these  passages,  wUl  be 
aatified,  that  the  appUcatian  is  diametricallj  opposite  to  that 
for  which  the  Boeiniaii  writers  contend.  There  are  but  two 
places  besides,  in  which  the  term  occurs.  Matt,  y*  24.  and 
1  Cor.  vii»  II.-  in  both  of  which  the  application  is  clear. 
And  it  deeerres  to  be  particoburljr  noticM,  that  Dr.  Sjkes, 
(ScripU  IMetr*  of  Redemp.  p*  57.)  sinks  the  former  pa^^ 
eage  mHogether,  and  notices  the  latter  alone,  assertii^;  that 
this  is  the  M%f.  one  m  which  tlie  word  is  used,  not  in  rela* 
tioa  to  the  recoacyitation  of  the  world  to  Qod :  and  this,  af- 
ter having  inadvertently  staled  in  the  preceding  page,  that 
there  were'tivo  such  passages.  This  will  appear  the  less  un« 
accoiHitdi>le,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  expression  as  ap» 
plied  in  Matthew,  could  be  |^  rid  of  by  no  refinement  what- 
ever :  but  that  the  application  in  1  Corinthians,  (not  indeed 
in  eur  tranriation  which  is  not  sufficiently  explicit,  but  est* 
junined  in  the  original,)  will  appear  as  little  friendly  to  his 
^LpositioB,  HanuBond  and  Le  Clerc  have  abundantly  evin- 
ced by  their  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
-       *'  '  '      .    . 

No.  XXI.—- K>ir  THE  TRUB  BISTIVCTION  BBTWEJDN  THE  LAT- 

lire  Asrns  orn  rvmity  to  god^ano  bbino  rbcokgilbb 

TO  900. 

Pags  31.  (iv)— -It  is  well  remarked  in  the  Theological 
Repository,  by  a  writer  under  the  signiaifure  VefUMy*  that 
the  lB]riBg  aside  our  enmity  to  God  must  be  a  necessary 
qualificBtion  for^  thcNigh  withcnit  constituting  the  formal  ni^ 
tore  ofi,  our  reconciliation  to  God.  TMs  judicious  distinc- 
tion places  the  matter  in  a  iair  lighi.  That  God  will  not  re- 
ceive us  into  favour  so  long  as  we  are  at  enmity  withhim,  is 
aiost  certain ;  but  that  thence  it  should  be.  inferred  that  on 
laying  aside  our  enmity,  we  are  ntceBBaril^  restored  to  his 

lavonr,  is  surely  an  odd  instance  of  logUol  deduction. 

•  •  - 

19o.    XXII.— -OR  TRX  PBOOFS  FROM  SCBIPTURC,  THAT  TI^B 
SIBBER  IS  THB  OBJECT  OC  TBS  BIVIHB  DISFLBASURE. 

Paoe  31.  (x)— Heb.  x.  26,  27.  For  if  we  sin  wilfully 
•fitf  thai  we  hme  received  ihe  knowiedge  of  the  trtUkf  there 

•  This  writer  I  find  to  hare  been  the  Rer.  Mr.  Brekell :  a  writer  cerUun- 
ly  dewmn^  of  praige,  both  for  the  ability  with  which  lie  combated  the  to- 
lilustiy  of  the  heterodox,  and  for  the  boldifefls  with  whi|^  he  earned  the 
war  iaco  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy* 
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remabidh  no  more  sacrtfi/u  far  itfw>  bmi  a  etrkdn  fMrful 
looking  for  of  jnigmaU^  arndfietg  indignaiioH  wkieh  «fcoi< 
devour  the  adversaries :  and  again,  JrW  »€  kmom  lAn  ihed 
luUh  saidt  vengeance  beUmgeih  unto  me^  I  mil  reoommeneey 
saiik  the  Lord :  and  again.  It  ma  fearfid  iking  to  fail  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  Qod:  and  again,  (Rom*  ▼••9,  10.) 
Much  more  ihen^  being  now  justified  hu  his  blood,  we  duiU 
be  saved  from  wrath  through  hinit^for  if  n^un  we  were 
enemies f  we  were  reconciled  to  CM  tkrov^k  his  S&n,  &c. 
In  this  last  passage,  it  is  not  only  olearlj  expressed,  thait  we 
are  from  disobedience  exposed  to  the  divine  displeasvpe,  ImiI 
also  that  the  way  whereby  we  are  rescued  from  the  •eflbcis  of 
that  displeasure,  or,  as  is  here  held  an  eqnivaleiit  foras  of  eic* 
pression,  reconciled  to  God,  is  by  the  d^th  ef  Cfarisl.  • 

To  quote  all  the  passages  that  i^ieak  a  similar  kngsage, 
were  a  tedious  task.  Nor  indeed  was  the  yoice  of  revelatkQ 
wanted  16  inform  men  that  the  sinner  is  the  object  of  Cbd'a 
displeasure.  Reason  has  at  all  times  loudly  proclahncfd  this 
truth:  and  in  that  predominating  terror,  that  Aiie^idtfuftm^ 
which,  as  showa  in  Number  V.  has  in  every  age  and  cMme 
disfigured,  or  rather  absorbed  the  religion  of  the  Gentitea^ 
the  natural  sentiment  of  the  human  mind  may  be  easily  dis* 
eerned. 

What  is  the  language  of  the  celebrated  AdasnSmiik  on 
this  subject  ? — *^  But  if  it  be  meant  that  vice  does  not  appear 
to  the  Deity  to  be,  for  its  own  sake,  the  object  of  abhorrence 
and  aversion,  and  what,  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  fit  and  right 
should  be  punished,  the  truth  of  this  maxim  can  by  no  meam 
be  so  easily  admitted.  If  we  consult  our  natural  sentiments, 
we  are  apt  to  fear,  lest  before  the  holiness  of  God,  vice  should 
appear  to  be  more  worthy  of  punishment  than  the  weakness 
and  imperfection  of  human  nature  elm  ever  seem  to  be  of 
reward.  Man,  when  about  to  appear  before  a  being  of  infi*- 
nite  perfection,  can  feel  but  little  confidence  in  hia  own 
merit,  or  in  the  imperfect  propriety  of  his  own  conduct. 
In  the  presence  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  may  often  just- 
ly elevate  himself,  and  may  often  have  reason  to  think 
highly  of  his  own  character  and  conduct,  compared  to  •  the 
still  greater  imperfection  of  theirs.  But  the  case  is  quite 
different  when  about  to  appear  before  his  infinite  Creator. 
To  such  a  being,  he  can  scarce  imagine  that  his  littleness 
and  weakness  should  ever  seem  to  be  the  proper  object 
either  of  esteem  or  of  reward.  But  he  cau  easily  conceive 
bow  the  numberless  violations  of  duty,  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty,  should  render  him  the  object  of  aversion  and  ptmiaft* 
ment;  neither  can  he  see  any  reason  why.  the  divine  indig- 


fiolton  shotild  not  be  let  loose  withont  ftnj  restraint,  upon  so 
vMe  an  inflect,  an  he  w  senBible  that  he  himself  must  appear 
to  be.  If  he  would  still  hope  for  happiness,  he  is  conscioua 
that  he  cannot  demand  it  from  the  jttstUey  but  that  he  must 
entreat  it  from  the  mercy  of  God.  Repentance,  sorrow,  hu« 
mflistion,  contrition  at  the  thought  of  his  past  cimduct,  are^ 
upon  this  acooant,  the  sentinientB  which  become  him,  and 
seem  to  be  the  only  means  which  he  has  left  for  appeasing 
that  wrath  which,  he  knows,  he  has  justly  provokecl.  He 
eren  dtstmsts  the  eflScacy  of  all  these,  and  naturally  fears, 
leat  the  wisdom  of  Ood  should  not,  like  the  weakness  of  man, 
be  prevailed  upon  to  spare  the  crime,  by  the  most  importo- 
liate  faunentatioDS  of  the  criminal.  Some  other  intercession^ 
:»ame  othsr  aatrificej  some  other  atonement j  he  imagines,  must 
be  made  for  him,  beyond  what  he  himself  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing, befinre  the  purity  of  the  divine  justice  can  be  reconcile^ 
to  his  manifest  offences. 

<*  The  doctrinea  of  revelation  coincide,  in  every  respect, 
with  those  original  tmiicifa^ions  of  nature;  and,  as  they 
teach  us  how  little  we  can  depend  upon  the  imperfection  of 
our  own  virtue,  ao  they  ahow  us,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
most  powerfid  intercession  has  been  made,  and  the  most 
dreadful  atonement  has  been  paid^  for  our  manifold  irans^ 
-gresswns  and  iniquiHes.**  (Theoav  of  Moral  Senti- 
MfiVTs,  p.  904-^206.) 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  a  man,  whose  powera  of 
thinking  «id  reasoning  will  surely  not  be  pronounced  inferior 
to  those  of  any  even  of  the  most  distinguished  champions  of 
the  Unitarian  schod,  and  whose  theological  opinions  cannot 
be  clMrged  with  any  supposed  tincture  from  professiontJ  ha- 
bits or  ittterests.  A  layman,  (and  he  too  the  familiar  friend 
of  Dwid  Hume,)  whose  life  was  employed  in  scientific,  po-> 
liticali  tfnd  pbilosophlcsdl  reaearch,  has  given  to  the  world  these 
aentinieatB  as  the  natural  suggestions  of  reason.^    Tet  these 

*  "Wlien  thtse  obtorvatipiia  wete  before  isonimitted  to  the  pfess»  I  was  not 
aware,  that  the  pious  reflections^  to  which  they  particularly  advert,  are  no 
longer  to  be  found,  as  constituting  a  part  of  that  work  from  which  they  have 
been  quoted.  The  tet  is,  that  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Theory  of  Moral 
SemHmm»9  no  one  fcntence  a^peara  of  the  extract  vhic^  hat  been  eited 
above,  and  which  I  had  deriTed  from  the  first  edition,  the  only  one  that  I 
possessed.  This  circumstance,  however,  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  the 
truth  of  what  had  been  sidd  by  the  author,  nor  the  justness  of  the  sentiments 
whidk  he  had  attersd  la  a  tMiw  and  unaOpfaiftticRStea  state  of  mind.  It  evinces 
indeed,  that  he  did  not  altogether  escape  the  infection  of  David  Hume's  so* 
ciety ;  and  it  adds  one  proof  more  to  tl^  manv  that  already  existed,  of  the- 
danger,  even  to  the  most  enlightened,  firom  a  ramiliar  contact  with  infidelity. 
How  hx  Adam  Sauth*s  partiality  to  Hume  ^d  ultimately  carry  him,  may 
caaUy  be  coUected,  from  his  empbatical  phaervations  on  the  character  of  his 
deceased  friend,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  direct  the  reitder's^attett* 
tioQ  m  another  part  of  this  Tolume.. 
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are  tbe  Bentimeuis  which  are  the  scoff  of  sckdists  and  "WiU 
lings. — Compare  these  observations  of  Adam  Smith  with 
what  has  been  said  on  the  same  subject  in  Numbers  IV.  IX. 
and  XV. 

No.    XXIII. IKSTANCB    FROM    THB    BOOK    O'F   JOB    OF  SA- 
CRIFICE BEING  PRESCRIBED  TO  AVERT  OOD's  AKOBB. 

Page  31.  {%/) — It  was  not  without  much  surprhe,  tfaut 
after  having  written  the  sentence  here  referred  to,  I  fovnd 
on  reading  a  paper  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  the  Tkeci*  Rep. 
(vol:  i.  p.  404.)  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  appealed  to  bj 
him,  as  furnishing  a  decisive  procf^  not  only,  <<  that  mankiad 
in  his  time  had  not  the  least  apprehension  that  repentance 
and  reformation  aloney  without  the  stifferings  or  merit  of  any 
being  whatever,  would  not  sufficiently  atone  for  past  oifences:" 
but  that  <*  the  Almighty  himself  gives  a  sanction  to  these 
sentiments."  Let  the  Book  of  Job  speak  for  itself: — The 
Lord  said  to  Eliphas  the  Temanite,  my  wroth  is  kindled 
against  thee  and  thy  friends :  for  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me 
the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant  Job  hath — Therefore 
take  tmto  yon  now  seven  btdlocks  and  seven  rams,  and  go  to 
my  servant  Joby  and  offer  ttp  for  yourselves  a  bumt-offering  ; 
and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  jhr  you ;  for  him  will  I  ac- 
cepty  lest  I  deal  with  you  after  your  folly.  (Job  xlii.  7,  8.) 
If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  specimen,  we  are  supplied  with  an* 
other  in  ch.  i.  4,  5.  in  whicn  it  is  said,  that  after  the  sons  of 
Job  had  been  employed  in  feasting,  Job  sent  and  sanctified 
them,  and  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  offered  burnt" 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  them  all :  for  Job  said. 
It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  and  cursed  Ood  in  their 
hearts.  Thus  did  Job  continually. — i  leave  th%se  without 
comment,  to  confront  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  his  representations  of  scripture*  I 
shall  only  add,  that  in  the  very  page  in  which  he  makes  the 
above  assertions,  he  has  quoted  from  Job  a  passage  that  im* 
mediately  follows  the  former  of  those  here  cited. 

No.  XXIV.— ON  THE  attribute  op  the  divibb  jra- 

tice. 

Page  32.  (r)— Dr.  Priestley  {Theol.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  417.) 
asserts,  that  "  Justice  in  the  Deity  can  be  no  more  than  a 
modification  of  that  goodness  or  benevolence,  wliich  is  bis 
HOLE  governing  principle  .'^^  from  which  he  of  course  infers, 
that  "  under  the  administration  of  God,  there  can  be  no  oc- 
casion to  exercise  any  severity  on  penitent  offenders  ;"  or  in 
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oth^r  words,  that  repentance  must  of  itself,  from  tbe  nature 
ef  tlie  Dekyy  cancel  all  former  offences ;  and  that  the  man 
who  baa  spent  .a  life  of  gross  vice  and  audacious  impiety,  if 
he  at  any  time  reform,  shall  stand  as  clear  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, as  he  who  has  uniformly,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
walked  before  his  Ood  in  a  spirit  of  meek  and  pious  obedience. 
This  ia  certainly  the  necessary  result  of  pure  benevolence : 
l^ay,  the  same  principle  followed  up,  must  exclude  punishment 
in^l  eases  whatever ;  the  very  notion  of  punishment  being 
incompatible  with  pure  benevolence.  But  surely  it  would  be 
a  atrange  property  of  justice,  call  it,  with  Dr.  Priestley,  a 
modifiaUiou  of  benevo/etice,  or  whatever  else  he  pleases,  to 
release  all  from  punishment,  the  hardened  and  unrelenting 
ofiender,  no  less  than  the  sincerely  contrite,  and  truly  hum- 
bled penitent. 

But  in  his  use  of  the  term  jnsiice,  as  applied  t%the  Deity, 
is  not  Dr.  Priestley  guilty  of  most  unworthy  trifling  ?  Why 
speak  of  it  as  ^'  a  modification  of  the  divine  benevolence,'* 
if  it  be  nothing  different  from  that  attribute;  and  if  it  be 
different  from  it,  how  can  benevolence  be  the  ^^solb  go^ 
verning  principle"  of  the  divine  administration  ?^The  word 
justice  then  is  plainly  but  a  sound  made  use  of  to  save  ap* 
pearances,  as  an  attribute  called  by  that  name  has  utinauy 
b«en  ascribed  to  the  Deity ;  but  in  reality  nothing  is  meant 
by  0$  in  Dr.  Priestley's  application  of  the  term,  different 
Cr<»m  pure  and  absolute  benevolence.  This  is  likewise  evi- 
dent,  as  we  have  seen  from  tJie  whole  course  of  his  argument* 
Now  could  it  be  conceded  to  Dr.  Priestley,  that  the'^holev 
character  of  God  is.  to  be  resolved  into  simple  benevolence, 
then  the  scheme  which  by  rejecting  the  notion  of  divine^is- 
pleasure  against  tbe  sinner,  involves  impunity  of  guilt,  might 
fairly  be  admitted.  But,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  **  if 
rectitude  be  the  measure  and  rule  of  that  benevolence,  it 
might  rather  be  presumed  that  the  scheme  of  redemption 
would  carry  a  relation  to  sinners,  in  one  way  as  objects  of 
mercy,  in  another  as  objecta  of  punishment ;  that  Ood  mifrkt 
bejtistf  and  yd  the  justijier  of  him  that  believethin  the  Ke* 
deemer."  ^ee  the  2d  of  Holmea^s  Font  Tracts^  in  which 
he  confirms  by  parallel  inst^Lnces  the  use  of  the  word  wu  as 
applied  in  the  above  passage  by  Whitby  in  his  paraphrase.-— 
On  the  subject  of  this  Number  at  large,  see  also  Numbers  lY* 
XXII.  and  Balgny's  Essay  on  Redemption* 


A 


12t  TEXT  IN   JOHKy  DSBCaiBIKa 

No.     XXY. OI«     THE    T£XT     llf    JOHN,    DB8CIIIBIN0     OVK 

LORD     AS     THB     LAMB    OF    QOD,     WHICH     TAKSVU    AWAT 
THE.  SINS    OF   ,THls:   WORLD. 

Page  92.  (a) — What  efforts  are  made  to  get  rid  of  tho«e 
parts  of  scripture  that  lend  support  to  the  received  doctrine 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  evident  from  the  remark  mad» 
on  this  passage  bj  the  ingenious  author  of  Sen  Mordeeai^s 
Apology.  ^^The  allusion  here/'  he  sajs,  **see«ia  to  be 
made  to  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  but  the  liamb  is  not  there 
considered  as  a  Lamb  to  be  sacriifittdy  but  ts  a  Lamb  to  be 
sheared.^*  (Let,  7.  p.  794.  2d  ed.  8vo.)— ^Now,  upon  what 
principle  this  author  is  enabled  to  pronounce,  that  the  allu- 
sion in  this  place  is  made  to  the  Lamb  spoken  of  in  /aalaft, 
rather  thailgilo  the  Paschal  Lamb,  or  to  the  Lamb,  which 
under  the  Jewish  law  was  offered  daily  for  the  sins  of  the 

£eopIe,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  His  only  reason  seemti  fo 
e,  that  in  admitting  the  reference  to  either  pf  the  two  hnt, 
the  notion  of  sacrifice  is  necessarily  involved;  and  the  grand 
object  in  maintaining  the  resemblance  to  a  Lamb  that  was  to 
be  sheared,  not  slain,  was  to  keep  the  dmtii  of  Christ  out  of 
vi  ew  as  much  as  possible. 

But  of  the  manner  in  which  scripting  is  here  used  to  sup- 
port a  particular  hypothesis,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  form  a 
right  judgment,  when  it  shall  have  appeared  thtt  the  refer- 
ence in  John  is  not  made  to  Isaiah ;  and  also,  that  the  Lamb 
in  Isaiah  is  considered  as  a  Lamb  to  be  slain. 

The  latter  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  entire  context, 
but  from  the  very  words  of  the  prophet,  which  describe  the 
person  spoken  of,  (liii.  7.)  to  be  <*  brought  as  a  Lamb  to  the 
slaughter  ;^^  so  that  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  pains 
taken  to  force  the  application  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  and 
still  more  at  the  peifemptory  assertion  that  the  Lamb  here 
spoken  of  was  a  Lamb  to  be  sheared  only.  It  is  true  in- 
deed, there  is  subjoined,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers 
is  dumb :  but  if  Mr.  Wakefield's  remarks  on  Acts  viii.  32. 
in  which  he  contends  that  the  word  translated  shearer^  sfaoeld 
have  been  rendered  slavery  be  a  just  one,  the  objection  va- 
nishes at  once.  Retaining,  however,  the  clause  as  it  stands 
in  the  present  version,  that  which  follows, — so  he  openethnoi 
his  hiouthy — clearly  explains  that  the  character  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  prophet  in  the  whole  of  this  figurative 
representation,  was  that  of  a  meek  and  uncomplaining  resig* 
nation  to  suffering  and  death. 

And  this  also  shows  ns  that  the  passage  in  I«aiah  could      V 
not  have  been  the  one  immediately  referred  to  by  John;  be- 
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€ause  in  it  the  Lamb  is  introduced  but  incidentally^  and  as 
fanishiog  the.  only  ^adequate,  resemblance  tq  that  character^ 
which  was  the  pcifflary  object  of  the  propjiet's  contempta- 
tion :  whereas,  in  the  Baptist's  declaration  that  Jesus  was  the 
Lamb  of  Ood  that  takelh  away  the  sin^  of  the  world;  the 
referoBce  must  natnraUy  be  to  a  .Lamb,  before  described,  and 
uoderatood  as  possessed  of  ftome  similar  or  corresponding; 
vijetu«,  suefa  as  St*  Peter  alludes  to  when  be  saj^,  (1  f^eter.i. 
ISy  I9m)  Ve  were  redeemed-^wUh  the  vreciotis  blood  of 
Christy  08  of  a  Lamb  without  blei]ush»  In  this  an  allusion 
is  evidently  made  to  a  lamb,  whose  bloody  under  the  Jewish 
law,  bore  analogy  to  that  of  Christ :  tjbat^  is,  either  to  the 
PaiSGhal  Lamb^  by  the  sprinkling  f^  whose  blgodthe  Israelites 
had  been  delivered  from  destruction }  or  to  tlie  lamb  that  was 
daily. sacrificed. for  the  sins. of  the  people,  and  which  was 
bought  with  that  half  shekel  which  all  the.  Jews  yearly  paid, 

o*  the  nrice  of  tedemftion  qf  their  liveSf  to  make  an  atone- 
nuni  for  tkm^  (£xod.  x\x.  12,  14,  16.)  With  si  view 
to  this  last,  it  is,  that  St*  Peter  most  prp^ably  uses  the  ex- 
pressions, Ytwere  not  redeemed  with  silver  astd  gold—biit 
with  the  mreciom  blood  of  Christmas  of  a  Lambf  &c.  i.  e. 
it  IB  not  by  a  Lamb  purchased  with  silver  alid  gold  that  you 
liave  been  redeemed,  but  by  Christ,,  that  truly  spotless 
Lamb,  which  the  former  was  intendeid  to  pi:efjgure ;  who,  by 
shedding  his  bloody  haa  efiectually  redeemed  you  from  the 
consequences  of  your  sins;,  or,  as  the  Baptist  had  before  de- 
scribed him,  the  Lai^ib  of  Ood  that  lakeih  away  the  sins  of 
the  world;  and,  as  St.  John,  who  records  these  expressions 
of  the  Bsjptist,  agspn  speaks  of  hjm  In  the  Apocalypse,  (v.  9.) 
the  LamS  which  had  been  s^aix,  and  by  its  blood  redeemed 
mm^tU  of  every  kindredy  and  longtiCr  and  people^  and  na- 
tioHyOT  ia  other  words,  that  had  taken  away  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

The  author  indeed  admits,  (what  it  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  deny,)  that  in  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  *'  is  spoken  of 
as  a  Lamb  that  was  slain:  but  then  he  says,  that  <*  he  is 
not  spoken  of  as  a  vicfiiriotis  sacrifice,  for  the  Jews  had  no 
sacrifices  ^f  that  n^turo."  (VoL  ii.  p.  789.)  Be  it  so  for 
the  present ;  it  is  cl^ar  however,  that  the  Lamb  to  which  the 
allusion  is  made  in  the  figurative  representations  of  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  a  Lamb  that  was  slain  and  sacrificed; 
and  that  nothing  but  the  prejudiices  arising  from  A  favourite 
hypothesis  could  have  led  this  writer  to  contend  against  a 
truth  so  notorious,  and  upon  grounds  so  frivolous. 


ISO        MEAKINO  Of  THS  WOftD  PBOPITIATIOIT,  &C. 

No*  XXYL — ov  THB  MBAiriire  of  tAb  word  propitia- 

TIOIV    IN   T&fi   HEW   TEBVAMSVT. 

Page  32.  (&)-^The  word  i)m9*fut»  translated  propiHa^ 
tiouj  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  but  in  the  two  passages 
noticed  in  the  page  here  referred  to ;  viz.  1  John  ii.  2.  uid 
iv.  10.  Its  true  force,  however,  is  obvious;  since,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  application  of  the  words  iA«rfUf,  iXmnsfuu, 
t^iXita^fiMt,  by  the  Seventy  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  cor- 
i^sponds  to  the  Hebrew  word  *«3,  and  therefore  implies^ 
the  making  aionemenii  and  thereby  affecting  a  reconeilia" 
Hon  withf  or  projfitiating  the  Deity. -^The  Greek  translatioa 
of  Ezekiel,  (xliv.  29.)  has  made  it  synonymous  with  nmn, 
a  sin-offering :  and  thus  H.  Taylor^  (JB.  Mord^  p.  808.)  as- 
serts the  word  should  be  here  translated. 

But  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  this  writer  has  been  so  far 
led  away  by  a  desire  to  maintain  the  system  which  he  has 
adopted,  that  in  two  pages  after  he  goes  on  to  show  that  no 
one  circumstance  belonging  to  the  sin-ofiering  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  As  producing  indeed  **  the  cj^'eel 
of  the  sin-offerings,  remission  ot  sins,"  he  concludes  it  may 
be  so  calledf  though  possessing  no  one  ingredient  that  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  sin-offering*  His  radical  error  on 
the  scripture  use  of  the  word  reconciliation^  (which  has  been 
already  examined,)  prevented  him  from  admitting  the  term 
propitiation^  or  propitiatory  sacrifice;  ain'^ffering,  he 
therefore  substitutes,  and  then  endeavours  to  fritter  this 
away. — It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  even  Sykes,  whose 
attachment  to  the  orthodox  opinions  will  not  be  suspected  to 
have  much  biassed  his  judgment  on  this  subject,  considers 
r|iA«rxfo^«i  to  be  correspondent  to  *iB3,  and  explains  both  by 
the  words  expiate^  aione,  propitiate^  '*  whatever  the  means 
were,  (he  adds)  by  which  this  was  to  be  done.*'  Es^ay  on 
Sacrifices y  pp.  132,  136. 

In  Rom.  ill.  25.  lAitrr^Mv'^  is  translated  in  the  same  sense 
with  t)im^fui,  a  propitiation  or  propitiatory  offering,  Ip^m  or 
if^cMf  being  understood  as  its  substantive ;  and  although  it  be 
true,  as  Krebsius  observes,  that  the  Seventy  always  apply 
this  term  to  the  mercy-scat  or  covering  of  the  ark,  yet  strong 

*  ix«np$fey— ^ubaudiendum  videtar  «t{ii«v  aut  ^fut,  expiatanwn  Macrifi^ 
dwn,  qaenwdmodum  eadem  ellipsis  frequentissima  est  apud  tkc  o  in  voce 
9»T»g/ov,  et  in  X^^if^iw  apud  Auctores.  Hesvchius  exponit  K«t6«#«>Mv 
cadem  ellipsis  nisi  substantiTe  sumptnm  idem  significare  malis  quod  iKu^f^tf 
propitiationemi  ut  Vulgatus  vertit  eonsentiente  Ueza.  Ejus  generis  sub. 
stantiva  sunt  /j»«r»{ioy»  Bv<ruLf9^tof,  ^vx«»T«{i«v,  ct  similia;  adeoque 
Christus  eodem  modo  vocabttur  ix«mi9y>  qao  M«r««c  1  John  u.  2.  ct  iv.  10. 
EUncr.  Oh.  Sacr.  torn,  il  pp.  20»  31. 
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arpmentt  appear  in  fayour  of  the  present  translation*  See 
Sckleumer  on  the  Vord:  also  Josephu8f  as  referred  to  by 
Krebsins  and  *  Michaelid.  V^sie,  {Bampi.  Lect  pp.  219, 
220,  221,)  has  well  enumerated  its  various  significations. 

No«  XXVIL-^OH  THE  TSXTS  DESCRIBING  GHRIST'b  DEATH 

AS   A   SACRIFICE   FOR  SIN. 

Page  32.  (e>— Isai.  liii,  5— *8.  Mat.  xx,  28.  xxvi.  28. 
Mark  x.  45.  Acts  Tiii.  32,  33.  Rom*  iii*  24,  25.  iv.  25.  v. 
6-^10.  1  Cor.  V.  7.  XV.  3.  2  Cor.  v.  21,  Eph.  i.  7.  Col. 
i.  14.  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  Heb.  i.  3.  ii.  17.  ix.  12—28.  x.  10, 
14»  18.  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19.  1  John  iv.  10.  Rev.  v.  9—12. 
xiii*  8. — All  which,  and  several  other  passages,  speak  of  the 
death  of  Christ  in  the  same  sacrificial  terms  that  had  been 
applied  to  the  sin-rofferings  of  old*  So  that  thej  who  would 
reject  the  notion  of  Christ's  death,  as  a  true  and  real  sacrifice 
for  sin,  most  refine  away  the  natural  and  direct  meaning  of 
all  these  passages :  or  in  other  words,  they  must  new  m^ei 
the- entire  tenor  of  scr^Uire  language,  before  they  can  accom- 
plish their  point. 

Dr.  Priestley  indeed,  although  he  professes  (Tfceol.  Rep. 
vol.  i.  p.  125.)  to  collect  *<  all  the  texts  in  which  Christ  is 
represented  as  a  sacrifice  either  expressly  or  by  plain  refer- 
ence,'' has  not  been  able  to  find  so  many  to  this  purpose  a^ 
have  been  here  referred  to.  After  the  most  careful  research, 
he  could  discover  but  a  very  few;  and  of  these  he  remarks; 
that  ^*  the  greater  part  are  from  one  epistle,  which  is  allowed 
in  other  respects  to  abound  with  the  strongest  figures,  meta- 

Ihors,  and  alleg<wies :"  and  these  being  rejected,  <*  the  rest 
e  says  are  too  few  to  bear  the  very  great  stress  that  has  been 
laid  upon  them:"  and  thus  they  are  all  discarded  with  one 
sweeping  remark,  that  they  carry  with  them  the  air  of  figure, 
and  tnat  had  Christ's  deaUi  been  considered  as  the  intended 
antitype  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  this  would  have  been 

*  Kidiselis  sftjrs,  (TrantlaHon  h  Mdtnh,  toI.  i.  p.  187.)  "  Josephus  har- 
mg  previoualy  obsenred  that  the  blood  of  the  martyn  had  made  atonement 
for  their  countrymen,  and  that  they  were  «0-«-t{  Avn^ux^*  (▼ictima  substi- 
tuta*)  T«c  TV  fdvkc  ttjuLA^rtxff  continues  as  follows*  »«<  //*  tk  M/jLA^rot  tmi 
icrr«Carir  tstiFOPfy  tdu  ru  lAASTHPlOT  <rv  6«y«T«  «cvt«v  »  d'fiA  ^^o¥4M  tor  l^" 
{MA  /iftf-flto-f ."  On  the  use  of  the  word  ix«0{ior  amongst  Jewish  writersj 
and  the  nttict  propitiatory  setae  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews, 
I  deem  this  passage  from  Jo^phus  dectsiTe ;  and  I  have  but  Ihtle  hesitation 
in  defying  the  utmost  ing^nui^  of  Sooiman  exposition  to  do  away  the  force 
of  iU  application  to  the  subject  before  us.— Michaelis  in  p.  179,  remaiiu, 
that "  in  Rom.  iii.  25.  tKAf-ti^M  has  been  taken  by  some  in  the  sense  of  mer- 
ty-teat,  but  that  Kypke  has  properly  preferred  the  translation,  pbo pit la- 
TORY  SAcaiFicB.''— Michaelis  was  surely  no  superficial  nor  bigoted  expo* 
siior  of  holy  writ 


asserted  in  the  ftiHest  manfker,  and  wc^uki  havl!%iMil1rtM)¥e^fiNe|* 
qnently  referred  to;  *  We^re  hereTHfiiisli^  with  Ml  ifManc^ 
of  the  most  expeditioas  aed  effectual  inet^d  of  evadkig  the 
authorHy  of  scripttitt.— Fir^ty  overlottk  a  coiisMerabk  oiajb- 
ritj,  and  particularly  of  the  strongest  texts,  that  go  to  sup- 
port the  doctrine  you  oppose:-  in  the  next  pfai€«  assert,  tintt 
of  the  remainder  a  large  proportion  belotigs  to  a  particular 
writer  whom  you  think  proper  to  charge  with  metaphor,  alle* 
gory;  &c.  &c.  then  object  to  the  residue  as  too  few  on  which 
to  rest  any  doctrinie  of  importance :  but  lest  even  these  fld^t 
igive  some  trouble  -in  the  examination,  explode  them  at^mice 
with  the  cry  of  iigure,  &c.  &c.-^This  is  the  treatment  that 
scripture  too  frequently  i^<$eives  from  those  who  choose  to 
call  themi^eires  rational  and  ehHght^nc^d  conttnentators* 

There  are  two  texts,  however,  on  which  i>r.-Priesl!ey  ha$ 
'thought  fit  to  bestow  some  itrritical'  attention,  for  the  purpose 
oF  showing  (hat  they  are  not  entitled  to  rank,  even  with  those 
Tew  that  be  has  e/inmerated,  a^  bearing  a  plausiMe  resem- 
blance to  the  doctrine  in  question.  '  From  his  reasdttii^  on 
these,  We  jshall  be  able  to  judge  what  the  canddur  and  justice 
of  his  criticisms  on  the  others  would  have  beM,'had'he  taken 
the  trpnbie  to  produce  theih^  '  The  twt>  texts  aire,  Isaii  liii. 
1 0.  iFhm  ihou  'ahali  make  his  soul  ^ah  6ffering  fc^  sin :  and 
IS  Gor.  v;  21.  He  made  him  ^iisfortis^  wAo  kne^no sinytiM 
fvefntght  be  made  tht  righteousness  of  Ood  in  him. 
'  A^aindt  the  first  he  argues  from  the  disagreement  in  the 
versions,  Which  he  observes,  may  lead  us 'to  suspect  Bome 
corrupt  ton  in  our  ^reseiit  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Our 
tfanalatidi^,  he^ays,  makes  a  change  Irf*  person  it}  the  sentence 
:^HlBL  huth  put'him  to  gHef-^whett  tuov  shMlmake  his  »o^ 
an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed\  &c.  in  which,  he 
adds,  it  agrees  with  no  anciient  v^rsidn  whatever.  "  In  the 
nc"xt  place  \i^  asscfHs,  that  the  Syriac  alone  retains  the  s^ut 
of  dtir  translation,  and  at  the  same  time  remarks,  that  this  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  is  but  of  little  authority.  He  then 
gives  the  reading  of  the  clause,  by  the  Seventy  and  the  A  rat 
W<^i  ffV^  offjfr  a  sacrifiee  fm  Biuy  yo¥tsoul  shall  sssa  hng- 
lived  offsjiring.  He  concludes  with  the  Chaldee  ]waphrafie 
of  Jonatban,)TOi<;h  is  different  from  all .  And  from  the  whole 
he  draws  4hi0re8ult,  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  read- 
ing of  the  prigmal  must  render  the  passage  of  lio  authority. 
(T/iCoL  He;?,  vol.  {►  p.  127.) 

But  the  real  state  of  the  cap»e:  is  widely  di0ereut  from  this 

representation;  for  ■  1 .  Our  translation  does  nor  absolutely 

'  proiioimce  upon  the  chalige  of  person,  so  as  to  preclude  an 

agreement  with  the  ancient  versions.  .  2..  I'he  Syrijic  is  not 

ihe  only  version  that  retains  the  sense  of  oursi  \h»  Vulgate, 


wfaidi  Df .  P.  btti  tlwcq^lit  ptaper  to  omit)  exactly  eorveapond* 
iiig  IB  fleoie.  S.  The  Syn«c  wemon  of  the  Old  .TaBUmenty 
•o  far  from  beittg  of  UHle  mMiOrUVf  is  of  the  very  bigheat 
4%  Tlie  cescurrence  of  'the  LXX  ca&d  the  Arabic  h  not  a 
jotfitbat  a.atiig*kteattnioiif,iiia8iiiiichas  the  Arabic  i»  known 
lobe  little  more  than, a  version  of  the' ^  LXX,  and  conse* 
^pently  can  lend  no  farther  aiipporl,  than  as  yerifjiog  the 
readmg  of  the  LXX <l  the  tisne  mkm  thia  iV^sion  ivoa  nrnde: 
and  tlttt  it  does  no^  eves  anthentieate  the  reading  of  the 
LXX  at  an  earte  day^onay  be  ccUected  from  the  Prol^am*  of 
-flKiodiotty  and  jK^Btmicol'«  8Me  ^f  the  Hebr.  Tex^  «m»  referred 
-la  in  the  sote^  below.  5w,  The  Cbaldee  paraphraae  of  Jona- 
than  as  remarkable  (as  Bishop  Lowtb  states  in  his  Pr^im. 
IHmrh)  t^'fof  a  wordy  allegorical  explanation/'  so,, that  an 
mocliMse^ of  translation  .is  not .  here  .to  be  expi^oted.  And 
lastlyfthe.apparent  difiereiMses  of;  the.versiopsy  may  be  ex- 
plaiaied^by,attd'faiKly  ireco&cUed  to>  the  present  reading  of 
theUebrewtext.    -      j-       • 

•  These -several  pointS' will  be  best  explained  by  beginning 
witfe  the  last;  The  atateof  the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  stands  in 
all  onrproaeot  biUea^  at  leaat  in  snchiof  thentas  I  bft.ve  con* 
ankedytvia.  Walton^a  Polyglot^  Mich^etis,  Hpubiga^t,  Ken- 
jiicotrDioedeffJmn9.&c.  and  scarcely  npdergoing  any  variation, 
•faovexrer  BiiBHte,/from /the  pjsedjjgiQus  variety  of .copies<  ^xsr 
minedr4>y  .Kennioot  and.  Ote  Aosiu,  is  as  foUowp,,; ;  C3'0'  yw? 
jrvr>  rwrr*  wni  OBfM  ci?0i9.  •  o^  .New.  these  words .  aa  they 
atMidi»  maiMfaitly  admilr.of  a.twQ*fold  translatieiKy  acciordiiig  as 
ihe-woad.D'vn  .isi'Co^Mdered.ilo  be  of  the  9ecand  ftT&on 
maseulmei  os  ih^tiiir^  f ergon, feminine rvi^.mken  ihou 
MhaU  mah^  ftia  JWHf/.au  offering  for  sm,or  whenkis  sovl  sMl 
make^mn  ffferiAgfor  m ;:  and  though,  with  Ludovicus  de 
Dlen,  oer  present  translation  of  the  bible  b&s  followed  the 
former  in  the  text^  yet  has  it  with  Cocceins,  Montanus,  Ju- 
nius, and  TremeliHiSy.Castellio,  and  almost  every  other  learn- 
ed ox^iositoi^  of  the  bible,,  retained  the  l|ttter,  inserting  it  in 
themnf^fi^-aa  may  be  seen  in  any  of  onr  common  bibles.  It 
deseirtes  also  to  be  remai^ked,  that  in  the  old  editions  of  our 
f^ngliah  bible,  (see  Ij/tdttkeioe^s^  Cranmer^s  or  the  Oreat  BU 
Ue,  and .  Taventer'^  p  see  also,  the  bibles  in  the  time  of  Elizar 
heth,  viz.  the  0enevi»'aiid  Biekop^s  bHries ;  see  all  in  short 
that'precedild  Jantf^'s  translation,)  this  latter  reading  is  the 
only  one  that  is  giyen ;  and  it  should  be  observed,  (see  New^ 
come*8''Hi$iorie»  Ftefr,  p.  106,)  that  one  of  the  mles  pre- 
scribed to  the  traiftdatorsf  employed  in  the  lastnamed  version, 

*  See  Siihop'l^kiilCtTreHrhmary  Distert  to  hUTrandatiMof  haiah'^toid 

Walt€tn*9  ¥olygl9t  Proleg^nu  15.— also  KcnnicotU   State  of  the  JJkhr,  TexU 
YaiiLpp.453,454. 
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which  19  the  one  now  in  me,  wm,— -<*  that  where  a  Hebrew  or 
Greek  word  admitted  of  two  proper  senseSf  one  ahoidd  be  ex- 
pressed  in  the  context,  and  the  other  in  the  mat  gin."  Thna 
it  appears,  that  Dr.  Priestley  must  have  glanced  hia  eye, 
most  curiously  indeed,  upon  our  English  translation,  when  he 
charges  it  so  peremptorily  with  the  abrupt  change  of  peraoB. 
Again,  this  very  translation,  which,  beside  the  older  expo- 
sitors above  referred  to,  has  the  support  of  Yitringa  and 
Bishop  Lowth,  and  is*  perfectly  consistent  with  the  nKist  ac- 
curate and  grammatical  rendering  of  the  passage  in  question, 
agrees  sufficiently  with  the  ancient  versions.  In  senee  there 
is  no  difference,  and  whatever  variation  there  is  in  theeaEpret- 
eion^  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  from  a  farther  exa- 
mination of  the  original.  SThus  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  rendered. 
When  he  shall  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin^  he  shall  «e<, 
&c. —  and  in  the  Syriac  the  penalty  of  sin  is  laid  tipon  his 
soul,  (i.  e.  in  other  words,  his  soul  is  made  an  offering  fiar 
sin,)  that  he  might  see,  &c.  Now  the  first  is  a  literal  transbb 
tion  of  the  Hebrew,  if  only  instead  of  owi  be  read  JorsTy* 
which  we  may  readily  suppose  some  cojhcs  of  the  Hebrew  to 
have  done,  without  introducing  the  smdlest  uncertainty  into 
the  text.  The  second  will  also  be  found  a  literal  version^  If 
for  ovn  be  read  own,  which  may  be  taken  passively^ 
shall  be  made*  Now  it  appears  from  Kennicot  s  various 
readings  that  one  MS.  supports  this  readings  But  there  is  a 
remark  on  this  head  made  by  Qoubigant,  (and  which  has  been 
overlooked  both  by  Bishop  Lowth,  and  the  commentator  oft 
Isaiah  who  has  succeeded  him,t)  that  seems  to  deserve  con- 
siderable notice.  The  word,  he  says,  should  be  csarn,  in  the 
passive  voice ;  for  that,  as  Morinus  observes,  the  Jews  be- 
fore the  vowel  points  were  introduced  were  used  to  mark  the 
passive  by  the  letter  ^  interposed  \  and  that  here  this  Chal- 

*  Docderlein  translatei  as  if  the  word  were  aWs  M  «ttmi»  ^Mmnh  ^ 
ptaculum,  mterpotuerit  f  and  adds»  that  the  book  SMutr  (Panscha 
3Vn)  particidarly  warns  ua  that  it  is  so  to  be  read,  not  01flrn< 

f  Mr.  Dodson  was  here  intended,  as  being  the  only  person  who  (at  the 
date  of  the  first  publication  of  this  work)  had  given  to  the  public  a  version 
of  Isaiah  later  than  that  of  Bishop  Lowth.  But  the  observation  equally 
applies  to  Bishop  Stock,  who  has  given  the  latest  translation  of  the  Prophet, 
and  who  has  in  like  manner  overlooked  this  remark :  for  whilst  he  renders 
the  word  in  a  jba««f «e  sense,  ffhis  Hfe  ikall  be  made  a  tretpaas^Jfcring^  he 
assigns  for  it  a  wrong  reason ;  ^(eriving  the  passive  signification  from  a 
supposed  reflective  import  of  the  verb— «Aott/</  he  made,  or  (he  says,)  tkattld 
render  iteeiff  forgetting  that  if  this  latter  sense  belonged  to  the  verb,  it 
would  have  been  given  in  the  form  IRtkpahel,  which  clearly  is  not  that  of 
tlie  verb  O^VH- — ^Dathe's  translation  of  the  passage  is  decisive  for  the  passive 
signification  of  the  verb :  Quodti  vita  ejtu  xtt  satrificium  fro  peccatU  oblata 
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daism  bad  been  allowed  to  remain  by  the  transcribers-see 
Houbigant  m  locum. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  LXX  version  of  this  passage^ 
(for  as  to  the  ArahiCf  it  need  not  be  taken  into  account,  for 
tiie  reasons  before  stated,)  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
last  mentioned  translation  is  not  so  great  as  on  the  first  view 
might  appear.  It  is  true  the  reading  of  the  LXX,  as  given 
hi  our  Polyglot,  is  tmf  IWtj,  if  ye  offer  ;  but  it  is  remarked  by 
Bishop  Lowth,  that  some  copies  of  the  LXX  read  JWr«i,  shall 
be  offered;  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  Syriac.  Indeed, 
as  Mr.  Dodson  very  properly  observes,  Kreu  may  be  consi* 
dered  the  true  reading  of  the  LXX,  not  only  on  the  authority 
€{  Clemens  R.  and  Justirtj  who  read  it  so,  but  also  from  the 
custom  which  prevails  in  Oreek  MSS.  of  writing  f  instead 
of  «f.  This  practice  is  noticed  by  Wotton,  in  his  edition  of 
Clem*  H.  (p.  142.)  on  the  words  «^(«r^nrrrf «/»«« f^r'  «vr«,  and 
is  well  known  to  idl,  who  are  conversant  in  Greek  MSS.  as 
obtaining  not  only  at  the  termination  of  words,  as  in  the  in- 
stance taken  from  CltmeMy  but  in  all  parts  of  the  word  in- 
diflfeirently.  This  reading  is  likewise  approved  by  Capellus.^ 
Thus  far  then,  (and  this  it  is  to  be  noted  is  the  most  impor« 
tant  clause  in  the  passage,)  the  disagreement  between  the 
IkJiS.  and  the  other  ancient  versions  is  done  away.  •  That  it 
differs  both  from  them  and  the  Hebrew  text  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  sentence  must  be  aRowed ;  but  that  from  an  ex- 
teimive  collation  of  the  several  MSS.  (which  has  now  happily 
been  at  length  undertakenf )  even  these  differences  may  yet 
be  removed,  there  is  much  reason  to  expect.  The  confirma- 
tion of  the  present  reading  of  the  Septuagint  by  the  Arabic 
version,  is  by  no  means  an  argument  against  this ;  as  that 
veraion  is  not  above  900  years  old,  and  may  therefore  have 
been  derived  from  copies  of  the  Septuagint,  not  the  most  per- 
fect. 'Besides,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  Bisnop 
Lowth  (Prelim.  Diss.')  pronounces  the  Septuagint  version 
of  haiahf  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  book  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  to  have  come  down  to  us 
in  a  condition  exceedingly  incorrect. 

*  **  Aliquuido  divertitfts  ciUtionis  a  LXX  poflita  est  in  diversa  lectione 
▼ariantium  Codd.  Grxcoram  t»v  LXX  ut  Esa.  liii.  10,  editio  Sixtina  T^r 
LXX  habetf  mv  /*«ri  n-f^t  a/ua^t/*;,  <t  dederitis  pro  pecato,  quae  corrupta  eat 
lectio.  At  Justinua  cum  quibuadam  codicibus  habet,  mv  Iuvm,  si  datus 
fiient,  quz  genuina  est  lectio  respondens  Hebrseo."  Critica  Sacra,  XiK/otr. 
CapeL  pp  529, 530. 

t  Unhappily 1 1  nust  now  add,  the  prosecntion  of  that  most  valuable  work, 
the  completion  of  which  was  so  eagerly  anticipated  at  the  date  of  the  first 
pQb&catioo  of  this  treatise,  has  been  interrupted  b>  the  stroke  of  death,  (see 
p.  65.)  so  that  th^  collation  here  aHtided  to  still  remains  a  mighty  dcsidera. 
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Upon  the  while  tfaen^  siacetbe  present  atate  of  .the  Bm^ 
brew  text  has  been  shown  to  agree  with  the  Syriae,  the  Vi^ 
gate,  (both  of  which,  il  should  be«noted|«weise  taken  from  the 
Hebrew ;  one  in  the  first,  the  other  in  the  fourth  century,) 
with  our  Engli^  translation,  and  in  a  material  part  even  with 
the  LXX,  we  may  judge  with  what  faivness ,  Dr.  Priestley's 
rejection  of  the  present  text^  on  the  ground  of  the  disagrecr 
ment  of  the  translations  with  it  and  with  each  others  has  been 
conducted.  His  omission  of  the  Yulgate :  his  oTi^looking 
the  m»rginal  translation  of  our  present,  and  the  text  of  our 
older  English  bU>les,  and  pronouncing  pefemptoriLy  ton  their 
contents  in  opposition  to  both :  his  vtating  the  Arabic  9s-  « 
distinct  testimony,  concurring  with  the  LXX ;  andb^  asaerr 
tion  that  the  Syriac  versbn  of  the  Old  Testameut.is  ctn^fus^ 
td  to  be  of  little  authority,  when  r  the  .dicect  contrary  is  the 
fact,  it  being  esteemed  by  M  biblical  scholars  as  of  the  very 
highest:— and  all- this  done  todarkeaand  discard ^  part  of 
holy  writ,— cannot  but  excite  some  doubt  as.  to  the  hnow^ 
led^e  or  the  candour  of  the  critic*    ,    . 

With  respect  to  the  Syriac  version,  Bishop  Lowtht..ia  hin 
Prelim.  Dissert,  thus  expresses  Inmself.  After  ^escribing 
the  Chaldee  para^rase  of  Jonathan,  which  he  states,  to  h^Yp 
been  made  about  or  before  the  time  of ,  our  Sayiour,  be  say^, 
<'  the  Syriac  stands  next  in  order  of  time,  but  is  superior  to 
the  Chaldee  in  usefulness  and  authority,  as  well*  in  .ascertain* 
ing  as  in  explaining  the  Hebrew  twt;  it  is  a  dost  trMslation 
of  the  Hebrew  into  a  language  of  near  n^nitv  to  it ;  it  is  ^mi- 

?osed  to  haTts  been  made  as  early  as  the  first  ce^ti^jif."-^ 
doctor  Kennicot  also  (^State  ef  the  Hebr^  text^  vol.  ii.;p.  355*} 
speaks  in  the  stlrongest  terms  of  this  version,,"  which  he/Say9» 
being  very  literal  and  very  anciatt^  is  of  itiestimabU  V|»^<^V 
he  concludes  it  to  have  been  "  made  about  the  end  of  the 
first  century,  and  that  it  might  consequently  have  been  made 
from  Hebrew  MSS.  almost  as  old  as  those  which  were  before 
translated  into  Greek  :*'  and  he  of  course  relies  on  it,  for 
many  of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  readings.  The  lan- 
guage of  De  Rossi  is  if  possible  still  stronger.  "  Versip  haec 
antiquissima  ordinem  ipsum  verborum  sacri  textus  et  literani 
presse  sectatur;  et  ex  versionibits  omnibus  antiquis  jmrior 
ac  tenacior  habttur."  {Var.  Led.  Vet.  Test.  Proleg.  p. 
xxxii.)  Dathe  also,  both  in  his  preface  to  the  Syriac  Psalter, 
and  in  his  Ofuseula^  pronounces  in  the  most  peremptory 
terms  in  favour  of  the  fidelity  and  the  high  antiquity  of  tlic 
Syriac  version*  In  the  latter  work  particularly,  be  refers  to 
it  as  a  decisive  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  state  of 
the  Hebrew  text  in  the  second  century.      Dafh.  Opvsr. 
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Coll.  a  Rosenm.  p.  171  •  Ib  this  Ii%h  estimate  of  the  "^  Syriao 
Terrion,  these  great  crittes  but  ciHncide  with  the  suifirageg  of 
Pococic,  Walton,  and  irfl  the  most  learned  aad  profound  He- 
brew scholarSy  who  in  general  ascribe  it  to  the  Apostolic  age 
— (see  Pocock*  pref.  U}  Jiticah^  a»d  WalUm^s  Prol^om.  13.) 
^— Dr.  Priestley,  however,  has  smid^  that  *^  it  %8  confessed  to  b^ 
of  little  anthqtitjf  !  /"r*-I  have  dwelt  much  too  loi^  upon  this 
point:  but' it  is  of  importaace  that  it  should  be  well  under- 
stood, what  reliance  is  Id  be  placed  on  the  knowledge^  and 
What  credit  to  be  given  to  the  4MserHons  of  a  writer^  whose 
tfaeolo^cal  opinions  have  oblained  no  small  degree  of  circula- 
tion iw  the  sister  idaad)  and  whose  confident  assumption  of 
critieri  superiority,  and  loud  eojpplatnts  against  the  alleged 
backwardness  of  divines  of  the  established  church  in  biblical 
investigation,  might  draw  the  unwary  reader  into  an  implicit 
admission  of  his  gratuitous  poskious^ 

I  come  now  to  examine  nis  objections  against  the  second 
text — He  made  him  sin  for  us^  who  knew  no  stn,  that  we 
fnight  be  made  the  righteousness  of  Crod  in  &itn.— ^In  this 
passage,  the  word  «r««^rMt,  wfaicb  is  translated  sin,  is  consider- 
ed by  Hammond,  Le  Clerc,  Whitby,  and  every  respectable 
conunentator,  to  mea»  a  sin^ffering  or  socrt/ice  for  sin:  it 
is  so  translated  expressly  by  Primate  Newcome  in  his  new 
Version.  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  will 
readily  be  admitted,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  is  the  ap- 
plication of  it  in  the  Hebrew  idiom ;  and  that  Jews  translating 
thehr  own  language  into  Greek,  would  give  to  the  latter  the 
force  of  the  corresponding  words  in  the  former.  And  that 
they  have  done  so,  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  word  through 
the  entire  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
which  the  apostles,  when  speaking  in  Greek,  would  naturally 
have  adhered.  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Bentley^ 
remarks,  that  "  the  whole  New  Testament  is  Written  in  a 


*  Although  1  am  here  only  concerned  With  the  Syriac  rersion  of  the  tlU 
Ttwiament,  yet  I  cannot  omit  the  of>portiinit^  of  notioinff  a  judicious  and 
aatis&ctory  defence  of  the  big^  antiquity  of  what  is  caUed  the  Old  Syriac 
▼ersion  of  the  •Vtfw  Testament,  lately  i^en  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Laurence. 
That  this  ?erf ion,  or  the  PfshitOt  as  it  is  usually  named  for  distinction,  was 
tftie  production  of  the  apostolic  age,  or  at  least  of  that  which  immediwidx 
succeeded,  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  critics,  both  in  early 
and  modem  times.  The  very  learned  J.  D.  Midiaelis  has  maintained  th« 
same  opinion,  in  his  Jntroducthn  to  the  AWo  Testament ,  vol.  ii.  p.  29-^0:' 
But  in  this  he  has  not  received  the  support  of  his  English  annotator  Dr. 
Marsh,  who  contends  that  we  have  no  sufBeient  proof  of  the  esistence  of 
this  version  at  a  period  earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  ibid.  p.  551—554. 
Dr.  Laurence  has,  however,  clearly  shown,  that  Dr.  Marsh's  objections  are 
not  formidable ;  and  has  treated  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince^ 
Chat  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the  version  stands  upon  the  strongest  grounds 
of  pr^babilitj.    See  Laurences  Dhsert  upon  the  L^got,  p.  67—74. 
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IftDgfiage  pectdiar  to  the  Jews ;  and  that  the  idiom  ia  Hebrew 
or  Sjriac,  though  the  words  be  Qreek."  Michaeliaalaosayst 
'*  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  so  intermixed  with 
Hebraisms,  that  many  native  Greeks  mi^ht  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  understand  it."  {Introd.  to  A.  T.  voL  i.  p.  100.) 
Ludovicus  Capellusy  (in  speaking  of  the  Greek  transhitora  of 
the  Old  Testament,  whose  style,  he  says,  is  followed  by  the 
writers  of  the  New,)  asks  the  question,  <<  Quis  nesch,  verba 
i|uidem  esse  Grseca,  at  phrases  et  sermonis  structuram  esse 
Hebneam  ?"  {Crit.  Sacr.  p.  522.)  And  Doctor  Campbell,  ia 
his  Preliminary  DissertaiionSy  pronounces  almost  in  the 
Words  of  CapelluB,  ^^  The  phraseology  is  Hebrew,  and  the 
words  are  Greek."^     The  justice  of  these  observatioiMi,  as 


•  Emesti  affipmt,  **  Stilus  Novi  Testament!  rccte  dicattir  k^bnto-gntau.** 
See  p.  82>  ItitU  Interp.  J^'ov.  Tete.  Indeed  the  observations  of  this  writer 
(p.  73 — 88.)  are  [larticularly  worthy  of  attention.  If  the  reader  sboiild  be 
desirous  to  see  this  curious  and  interestine  subject  of  the  style  of  the  New 
Testament  fully  and  satisfactorily  handled,  I  refer  him  to  the  last  named 
work ;  also  to  Michaelis's  IVth  chapter  on  the  Language  of  ike  JVeo  T^etO" 
ment,  (Introduetim,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  97—900)  and  particularly  to  Dr.  CanpbeU'a 
first  and  second  PteUminary  JXeeertatione  to  nis  F9ur  Goepehf  lie.  At  the 
same  time»  I  must  diifer  widely  from  Dr.  Campbell,  when  he  refers  (aa  he 
does  in  p.  ^0.  toI.  i.)  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  Doctrine  rf  Graces  fiat 
the  best  refutation  of  the  objections  against  the  inspiration  of  scripture  de^ 
rived  from  the  want  of  classic  purity  in  its  langiuge.  I  would  on  the  con- 
trary direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  JOueertatiSn  on  the  prindfiet  ofBrn" 
man  Eloquence^  in  which  the  bold  paradoxes  of  the  Bishop  are  set  aside, 
and  the  argument  placed  upon  a  sound  and  legitimate  basis,  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Thomas  Leland,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  thta  University. 

The  Bishop,  it  is  weU  known,  had  hdd,  that  the  woaf  ^  pwrlty  ia  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  supplies  in  itself  a  proof  of  their  dnime  ori^ 
ginai;  and  had  defended  this  position  upon  reasons  nearly  subTeraiTe  of 
every  just  notion  of  the  nature  of  human  eloquence.  Dr.  Leknd,  oe  the 
contrary,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  eloquence,  of  taste^  and  of 
common  sense,  and  in  the  direct  maintainanceof  them  all  against  the  **f  rW 
of  this  formidable  asssllant,  more  discreetly  and  successfully  contended  far 
the  tnith  of  this  proposition,  that  *'  whatever  rudeness  of  style  may  be  dis- 
coverable in  the  writhirs  of  the  New  Testament,  it  can  afford  neither  proof 
nor  presumption  that  the  authors  were  not  divinely  inspired*"  See  p.  97,  or 
rather  indeed  the  whole  of  the  judicious  discussion  from  p.  88  to  p.  118  of 
the  JHiicrtation,  This  drew  forth  a  reply  in  defence  of  the  Bishop,  which 
waa  distinguished  more  for  point  ana  sarcasm,  than  for  ingenuity  and 
strength.  Stispicion  early  fixed  upon  Dr.  Hurd  as  the  author.  The  letters 
of  Warburton  and  Hurd  lately  published,  prove  the  suspicion  to  have  been 
iust.  It  appears  also,  that  Warburton  himself  took  considerable  pains  to 
have  the  pamphlet  printed  and  circulated  in  Ireland,  (Letttrt,  Sec.  pp.  352, 
354f.)  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the  Jriah  Profeooor  would  be  com- 
pletely put  to  silence.  The  effect  however  was  otherwise.  The  Professor 
returned  to  the  charge  with  renovated  vigour ;  and  by  a  reply,  distinguished 
by  such  ability  ss  proved  to  the  opposite  party  the  inexpediency  of  continu- 
ing the  eontest,  closed  the  controversy.  How  complete  in  the  public  opin- 
ion was  Dr.  Leland's  triumph  over  both  his  mitred  opponents,  may  easily 
be  collected  frtnn  the  fact,  that  however  anxious  to  give  extended  circulation 
to  the  castigatory  Letter  before  it  reoaved  an  answer,  they  both  observed  a 
profound  silence  upon  the  sabfect  ever  after  t  and  that  the  Letttr  to  Dr.  Le- 
land,  remaining  unacknowledged  by  the  author,  was  indebted  for  its  feriher 
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apply it^  jMurtictilarljr  to  tke  expresaion  in  the  present  text,  b 
evinced  in  numerous  instances  adduced  by  Hammond  an4 

pobUcity  to  the  rtry  person  against  whom  it  was  Erected,  who  deemed  it 
not  ioeicpedientj  in  a  new  ediUon  of  his  tracts,  to  gire  it  a  place  between  the 
DUtertation  which  caused  it,  and  the  defence  which  it  occasioned.    The 
critical  decisions  of  the  day  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  Dr.  Ldand.    A 
late  Review  pronounces,  that  Leland»  **  in  the  opinion  of  aU  the  worlds  com. 
pletely  demolished  his  antai^mst."    {Edinb.  Rev.  vol.  ziii.  p.  3ia)    The 
Critical  Reviews  for  July  and  November,  1764,  contain  some  masterly  pieces 
of  criticism  upon  the  Dittrtation  and  the  Letitr,    But  in  no  work  u  there 
a  more  strikiiif^  or  more  hooorniible  testimony  borne  to  Dr.  Leland*s  supe- 
riority in  this  controversy,  than  in  that  which  is  entitled  Tracta  by  Warburtmi 
and  a  WarburtotUan  f  particularly  in  the  Dedication  and  Preface  prefixed  to 
the  'tno  Tracte,  which  the  eloquent  editor  describes  as  **  Children,  whom 
their  parents  were  afraid  or  ashamed  to  acknowledce,**  and  which  he  there* 
fore  (compassionately  it  certainly  cannot  be  said)  determines  to  present  to 
the  public  notice.    Of  these  Tvbo  Tractt,  Dr.  Hurd's  well  known  Letter  to 
Dr.  Jortin*  On  the  delieaty  effriendehipt  is  one,  and  his  Letter  iojDr.  Lei  and 
is  the  other  X  and  on  the  subject  of  these  tracts,  by  which,  it  is  added.  War- 
burton  was  most  extravagantly  flattered,  Leland  most  petulantly  insulted, 
and  Jortin  most  inhumanly  vilified,  severe  justice  is  inflicted  upon  the  author, 
by  the  indignant  vindicator  of  the  two  respectable  cluu-acters  that  had  been 
so  unworthily  attacked.    General  opinion  has  long  appropriated  this  pubii* 
cation  to  a  name  of  no  mean  note  in  the  republic  of  letters.    Undoubtedly 
the  vigour  of  conception,  the  richness  of  .imagery,  and  the  splendour  of 
diction,  d^played  in  those  parts  of  the  work  which  the  editor  claims  as  his 
own,  aie  such  as  must  reflect  honour  upon  any  name.    At  the  same  time,  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  talents  and  attainments  of  so  high  an  order  as 
manifestly  belong  to  the  writer,  should  have  been  devoted  to  purposes  so 
little  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  benevolence :  and  that  the  same  spirit 
which  pressed  forward  with  such  generous  ardour  to  cast  the  shield  over 
one  reputation,  should  direct  the  sword  with  such  fierce  hostility  against 
another;  and  exult  in  inflicting  the  very  species  of  wound,  which  it  was  its 
highest  glory  to  repel 

The  eulogium  pronounced  upon  Hr,  LeianJ,  I  here  seize  the  opportunity 
of  extracting  from  this  performance.  It  is  sketched  by  tlie  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  is  too  creditable  to  the  memory  of  the  individual,  to  be  passed  over 
by  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  what  relates  either  to  the  man,  or  to  the 
tJniversity  of  which  he  was  sn  ornament.  *'  Of  Leland,  my  opinion  is  not, 
like  the  Letter-writer's,  founded  upon  hearsay  evidence ;  tior  is  it  deter- 
mined solely  by  tlie  great  auUiority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  ulu^ays  mentioned 
Dr.  Leland  with  cor£al  regard  and  with  marked  respect  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  invidious  for  me  to  hazard  a  favourable  decision  upon  his  Justorjf  of  Jrt- 
land  i  because  the  merits  of  that  work  have  been  disputed  by  critics  ;  some 
of  whom  are,  I  think,  warped  in  their  judgments,  by  literary,  others  by 
national,  and  more,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  by  personal  prejudices.  But  I 
may  with  confidence  appeal  to  writings,  which  have  long  contributed  to 
puolic  amusement,  ana  have  often  been  honoiu'ed  by  public  approbation  :—• 
to  the  Life  of  Fhilip^  and  to  the  Tranalation  of  Deinotthenes^  which  the 
LetteT'Vtriter  professes  to  have  not  read,— to  the  judicious  Dissertation  ufioa 
Ei^guencet  which  the  Letur^mriter  did  vouchsafe  to  read,  before  he  answered 
it,— to  the  spirited  Defence  of  that  Dissertation  which  the  Jjettcri^riter^ 
probably  9  has  read,  but  never  attempted  to  answer.  The  Ufe  of  Philip  con- 
tains many  curious  researches  into  the  principles  of  government  ei»tablished 
among  the  leading  states  of  Greece :  many  sagacious  remAi*i^>  <>n  their  in- 
testine discords :  many  e3(act  descriptions  of  their  most  celebrated  charac- 
ters, together  with  an  extensive  and  correct  view  of  those  subtle  intrigues, 
and  those  ambitious  projects,  by  which  Philip,  at  a  favoiurable  crisis,  gra* 
du4)y  obtained  an  unexampled  and  faUl  mastery  over  the  Grecian  Eepub« 
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Whitbj  in  loGiim.  And  to  tkb  rety  text,  tin  pattage  ftmn 
Isaiah,  which  has  jaat  been  diacuised,  bean  an  exact  corres- 
poodence :  for,  as  in  that  his  sculj  or  life,  was  to  be  made 
OVK,  mfm^m,  or  as  the  LXX  render  it,  w§^t  ^i^oi^Mf ,  u  mm^ 
offeringy^  so  here  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  made  mfnM(9im, 
a  sin'offering ;  and/or  tea,  as  it  mu9t  have  been  from  what 
is  immediateTy  after  added,  that  hb  kmMW  no  am.  For  the 
exact  coincidence  between  these  passages,  V itrtnga  (Isai.  liit. 
10.)  deserves  particutarlv  to  be  consulted.  Among  other  va* 
luable  observations,  be  shows,  that  wi^t  mfi-m^rmi,  vtnf  «p«friJK» 
and  »fuc^Tim,  are  all  used  by  the  Greek  writers,  among  the 
Jews,  in  the  same  sense.  Several  decisive  instances  of  this 
in  the  New  Testament,  are  pointed  ont  by  Scbleusner,  on  the 
word  ocftMf  ▼!«• 

lies.  Tn  tlie  Tranwlaiiati  of  Jkmosthetiet,  Lel«nd  tmites  the  man  of  tute 
with  the  mm  of  learning,  and  shows  himself  to  have  possessed^  not  only  a 
competent  knowled|;e  of  the  Greek  laneua^,  but  that  cleameas  in  his  own 
conceptions,  and  that  animation  in  his  (eelmga,  which  enabled  htm  to  catch 
the  real  meaning,  and  to  preserve  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  mefBt  perfect 
ocator  that  Athens  ever  produced.  Through  the  JHtsertatUm  t^n  Eioquencet 
and  the  Defence  of  it,  we  see  great  accuracy  of  erudition,  great  perspicuity 
and  strength  of  style,  and,  abmre  all,  a  stoutness  of  judgment,  idii^,  in 
traversing  the  open  said  spacious  walks  of  Iitflrstnre,  disdained  to  be  1^ 
captive,  either  by  the  aorceries  of  a  self-deluded  visionary,  or  the  decrees 
of  a  self-created  despot."*  jyacts  by  Warburton  and  a  Warbntriefnian^  pp. 
393, 194. — In  the  very  y^ar  i<^  which  these  observations  on  I>r.  Leland^s 
literary  character  were  given  to  the  public,  three  voluroea  of  his  Serroona 
issued  fVom  the  Dublm  press ;  and,  though  posthumous,  and  conaequently 
not  touched  by  th«  finishing  hand  of  the  author,  thev  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
pulpit  eh)qiience,  not  unworthy  of  the  Translator  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
llistorian  of  Ireland.  To  these  Sermons  there  is  prefixed  a  brief  but  inter- 
esting and  well-written^life  of  the  author,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  his  literary  productions  exceeded  what  have  been  here  enumera- 
f  ed.— The  extract  which  I  havp  made  from  the  Tractf,  although  I  do  not 
accede  to  its  justice  in  every  particular, being  disposed  to  attribute  somewhat 
less  to  the  'IVanwiatton  tf  JPem^tthene*,  and  a  voit  deai  more  to  the  BUi^ry  tf 
Jreland^  yet  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  noticing,  in  connex- 
ion with  the  name  of  Leland;  not  only  as  being  highly  creditable  to  the 
memory  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  University  with  which  I  am 
myself  so  closely  connected;  but,  as  supplying  one  of  the  ftw  instances  in 
which  a  provincial  writer  of  tliis  part  of  die  empire  has  obtained  doe  honoair 
in  the  sister  country.-«-In  concluding  this  long  note,  which  has  been  alnriost 
exclusively  dedicated  to  Doctor  Leland,  1  cannot  forbear  asking  the  question, 
whether  it  Is  to  be  ascribed  to  ignorance  or  to  fVaud,  that  in  a  recent  London 
edition  of  his  Trmuiation  of  the  Orations  of  Demittthenee^  (via.  1606.)  his 
designation  in  the  title  is  th«t  of  Feliam  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Was 
the  translation  of  the  Greek  orator  supposed  too  g^»d  to  ctime  from  Ireland  f 
or  was  it  imsgined  that  the  knowledge  of  its  true  origin  would  diminish  tbe^ 
profits  of  its  (nrcuUtion  i 


N«iv  fran  tUs  plain  and  diiect  seiuie  of  the  pMBswgd  ia  2 
Cor.  supported  by  the  known  use  of  the  word  «fM^i«  ia 
^^riptve  iajiguage,  and  maintained  bj  the  ablest  Commenta- 
lor»  on  scriptore.  Dr.  Prieatlej  thinks  proper  to  turn  away, 
Vid  to  seek  in  a  passage  ot  Rcnnans,  (viii.  3.)  to  which  this 
hy  no  means  necessarily  refers^  a  new  e3KpIanatbn»  which  bet- 
ter 8«it8  his  theory^  and  which,  as  usual  with  hipi,  substitutes 
a  figuratiiFe»  ia  place  of  the  obvious  and  literal  sense.  Thus, 
because  jn  Romans  God  is  said  to  have  seni  his  Son  in  ike 
likem^  of  sififul  fiesht  <*  tf/Miiv^Miri.  ^mf%H  mftmfnmt,  he  would 
infer,  that  when  in  2  Cor«  Qod  is  wd  to  have  made  him  tin, 
it  is  merely  meant  that  God  had  maie  him  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  fijtsk.  Nor  is  he  content  with  this  unwarrantable  de-^ 
parture  from  the  language  of  the  text,  but  he  would  also  in- 
sinuate, (7%.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  128.)  that  the  words  vf^i  «^ui^rici, 
which  occur  in  the  text  in  Romans,  and  which  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  are  commonly  used  in  scripture  language 
(or  a  sin-^eringf  ai|d  are  so  rendered  in  this  place  by  Pri- 
mate Newcome,  merely  imply /or  ii«,  availing  himself  of  our 
present  version,  which  translated  the  words,  for  sin.  Such 
vague  and  uncritical  expositions  of  scripture  may  serve  any 
purpose,  but  the  cause  of  truth*  I  have  already  dwelt  longer 
upon  them  than  they  deserve ;  and  shall  now  dismiss  them 
without  any  farther  remark. 

No.   XXVIII.— ON   THE   WORD  JCATAAAAFH,  TBANSLATBD 

AS    ATOKEMEVT,   IV  ROM.   T.    11. 

• 

Paou  32.  (d) — The  word  iuent>iXMy^,  wlijch  is  here  trans- 
lated aionemenff  it  is  remarked  by  Sykes,  {On  Redemp. 
pp.  56,  201.)  and  H.  Taylor,  (B.  Mord.  p.  807.)  and 
others  who  expose  the  received  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
should  not  nave  been  so  rendered,  but  should  have  been 
translated  VecoTictZia/ion.  The  justice  of  this  remark  I  do 
not  scruple  to  admit.  The  use  of  the  verb  and  participle  in 
the  former  verse,  seems  to  require  this  translation.  And 
this  being  the  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
it  is  so  rendered,  being  elsewhere  uniformly  translated  recon^ 
cilins^  or  reeonciliationf  (Rom.  ch.  xi.  Id.  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.) 
and  being  no  where  used  by  the  LXX  in  speaking  of  the  le* 
gal  atonements,  and  moreover  there  being  an  actual  impro- 
priety in  the  expression,  we  have  received  '^tke  atonement^ 
I  feel  no  difficulty  in  adopting  this  correction. 

*  It  wUl  be  wortti  the  while  of  those  Comiaentatdn  who  contend  (as 
we  have  notieed  in  Number  XX-)  that  the  reconciUaHon  spoken  of  in  the 
K.  T.  means  only  our  heii^  rtcondUd  to  God^  or  ta^in^  aside  our  tnrnity 
against  him, — to  consider  in  what  sense  we  are  said  in  this  passage  to  have 
«¥«m«/  the  rtemeiUation.  What  rules  of  language  can  they  adopt  who 
talk  of  a  man*!  rernwtg  the  la^ng  atide  of  hit  •wi  enmitir^. 


i 
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But  wMat  I  agree  with  these  writero  in  tie  use  of  the  word 
Teconciliaiion  in  this  passage,  I  differ  from  them  entirely  in 
the  inference  they  would  derive  from  it.  Their  notion  of 
reconciliation  altogether  excludes  the  idea  of  propitiation 
and  atonement,  as  may  be  seen  in  Number  XX.  pp*  131, 
122.  whereas  by  these,  it  is  manifest  both  from  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  and  the  express  language  of  scripture,  reconcUia- 
tion  is  alone  to  be  effected,  as  is  proved  in  the  same  Nuia- 
ber.  It  deserves  also  to  be  observed,  that  though  the  word 
atonement  is  not  used  in  our  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  in  the  single  instance  already  referred  to,  yet  in  the 
original,  the  same,  or  words  derived  from  the  same  root  with 
that  which  the  LXX  commonly  use  when  speaking  ot  the 
legal  atonement,  are  not  unfrequently  employed  in  treating  of 
the  death  of  Christ.  Thus  iX^Tiupuu  and  f{iA»»*»M#M,  which 
signify  to  appease,  or  make  propitious,  are  almost  always 
used  by  the  LXX  for  nSD,  which  by  translators  is  some- 
times rendered  to  make  atonement  for,  and  sometimes  to  re- 
concile: and  in  Hebrews  ii.  17.  we  find  it  said  of  our  Lord, 
that  he  was  a  merciful  and  faithful  high-priest,  to  make  re- 
conciliation for  («$  «  tXittrxf94m)  the  sins  of  the  people ; 
and  again,  he  b  twice  in  1  John  entitled  iXttvfi^,  a  propitia- 
Hon,  &c.  see  Number  XXVI.  p.  130.  Now  in  all  these, 
the  word  atonement  might  with  propriety  have  been  used ; 
and  as  the  reconciliation  which  we  have  received  through 
Christ,  was  the  effect  of  the  atonement  made  for  us  by  his 
death,  words  which  denote  the  former  simply,  as  xmrrnxxayn, 
and  words  derived  from  the  same  root,  may,  when  applied  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  be  not  unfitly  expressed  by  the  latter, 
as  containing  in  them  its  full  import. 

No,    XXIX. ON    THE    DENIAL    THAT    CHR18T*8    DEATH    IB 

DESCRIBED    IN    SCRIPTURE    AS    A    SIN-OFFERINO. 

Page  32.  (c) — I  have,  in  the  page  here  referred  to, 
adopted  the  very  words  of  Dr.  Priestley  himself,  {Theol. 
Rep.  V.  i.  123.)  Dr.  Priestley,  however,  is  far  from  ad- 
mitting the  death  of  Christ  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  sin-of 
fering.  That  it  is  but  compared  in  figure  to  that  species  of 
sacrifice,  is  all  that  he  thinks  proper  to  concede. — H.  Taylor, 
(Beit  3Iord.  p.  811 — 821.)  contends  strenuously,  and  cer- 
tainly with  as  much  ingenuity  as  the  case  will  admit,  in  gup- 
port  of  the  same  point — What  has  been  urged  in  Number 
XXVII.  upon  this  head,  will  however,  I  trust,  be  found  suf-- 
ficient.  At  all  events,  it  furnishes  a  direct  reply  to  an  argu- 
ment used  by  the  former  of  these  writers,  (TTieoZ.  Rep.  vol. 
i.  pp.  128,  129.)  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
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die  *^  death  of  Christ  was  no  proper  sacrifice  for  sin,  or  the 
antitjpe  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,''  he  maihtains,  that 
^Mhough  the  death  of  Christ  is  frequently  mentioned  or  al- 
luded to  by  the  prophets,  it  is  never  spoken  of  as  a  sin-offer- 
ing:** and  to  estabnsh  this  position,  he  relies  principally  on 
his  interpretation  of  Isa.  liii.  10.  which  has  been  fully  exa^ 
mined  and  refuted  in  the  afore-mentioned  Number. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  advanced  in  that  Number 
upon  the  other  text  discussed  in  it,  namely,  2  Cor.  V.  21.  I 
wish  here  to  notice  the  observations  of  Dr.  Macknight  and 
Rosenmuller.  The  note  of  the  former  upon  it  is  this: 
•«  Afui^Tim*,  a  sin-offering.  There  are  many  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  t^ut^m,  «tfi,  signifies,  a  sin-offerings 
Hosea  iv.  8.  They  (the  priests)  eat  up  the  sins  (that  is,  the 
rin-o8erings)  of  my  people. — In  the  New  Testament  like- 
wise, the  word  sin  hath  the  same  signification,  Heb.  ix.  26, 
28.  xiii.  11." — To  the  same  purport,  but  more  at  large,  Pil- 
kington,  in  his  Remarks^  &c.  pp.  163,  164. — Rosenmuller 
observes  as  follows,  <•  Afut^at^  victima  pro  peccato,  ut  Bebr. 
QWM  Levit.  vii.  2.  mton  et  nton,  quod  stepe  elliptice  ponitur 
pro  nKon  rat,  ut  Ps.  xl.  T.  Exod.  xxix.  14.  pro  quo  LXX. 
vaurpant  wt^t  MfMi^Timi,  sc.  5tf«-Mi,  Levit.  v.  8,  9,  11.  alliisque 
locis.  AUiis  abstractum  est  pro  concreto,  et  subaudiendum 
est  mrt,  pro:  mt  itfut^rth^fttt  iw^otf,  tractavit  eum  tit  peccato- 
rem ;  se  gessit  erga  eum,  uti  erga  peccatorem.  Sensns  est 
idem." 


No.    XXX. — OW   THB   SENSB    IK  WHICH  CHRIST   IS   SAID  IS 
SCRIPTUHS   TO   HAVB    DIED   FOR   US. 

Page  33.  (/) — Dr.  Priestley's  remarks  on  this  subject 
deserve  to  be  attended  to,  as  they  furnish  a  striking  speci- 
men of  the  metaphysical  ingenuity  with  which  the  rational 
expositors  of  the  present  day,  are  able  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  shackles  of  scripture  language.  Christ  be- 
ing frequently  said  in  scripture  to  have  iied  for  us^  he  tells 
ns  that  this  is  to  be  interpreted,  dying  on  our  cxcounU  or 
for  our  benefit.  **  Or  if,  (he  adds)  when  rigorously  interpret* 
cd,  it  should  be  found,  that  if  Christ  had  not  died,  we  must 
have  died,  it  is  still  however  only  consequsfUially  so,  and 
by  no  means  properly  and  directly  so,  as  a  substitute  for  us : 
for  if  in  consequence  of  Christ's  not  having  been  sent  to  in- 
struct and  reform  the  world,  mankind  had  continued  unre- 
formed ;  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  Christ's  coming 
was  his  death,  by  whatever  means,  and  in  whatever  manner 
it  was  brought  about :  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  in  fact,  no 
other  alternative  but  his  death  or  ours ;  how  naturally  then 
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was  it)  especiatfj  to  writers  accustomed  to  the  strong  figure 
tive  expression  of  the  East,  to  say  that  he  died  iv  ovb 
STEAD,  without  meaning  it  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense  ?^'— ^ 
Hist,  of  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Here  then  we  see,  that  had  the  sacred  writers  everywhere 
represented  Christ  as  dying  in  our  stead f  yet  it  would  have 
amounted  to  no  more,  than  dying  on  our  account^  or  for  onr 
beneJUy  just  as  under  the  present  form  of  egression.  And 
thus  Dr.  Priestley  has  proved  to  ns  that  no  form  of  expres- 
sion whatever,  would  be  proof  against  the  species  of  crtticisni 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  employ :  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  want  of  this  very  phrase,  dying  tn  our 
steady  has  been  urged  as  a  main  argument  against  the  notion 
of  a  strict  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the  death  of  Christ.  To 
attempt  to  prove  then,  in  opposition  to  those  who  use  this 
argument,  that  when  Christ  is  said  in  scripture  to  have  died 
for  uSy  it  is  meant  that  he  died  {fMleoii  o/"  us,  must  be  in  this 
writer's  opinion  a  waste  of  time :  since,  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, we  are  in  his  judgment  only  where  we  set  out.  Aal 
however,  there  have  been  some,  who,  not  possessing  Dr. 
Priestley's  metaphysical  powers,  have  thought  this  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  /or,  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  received 
doctrine  of  atonement,  and  have  therefore  taken  much  pains 
to  oppose  it,  I  will  hope  to  be  excused,  if  I  deem  It  necessa; 
ry  to  reply  to  these  writers. 

Dr.  Sykes,  in  his  Essay  on  Redemption,  and  H.  Taylor, 
in  his  Ben  Mord.  pp.  786,  787.  have  most  minutely  exa- 
mined all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
preposition  for  is  introduced.  And  the  result  of  their  exa- 
mination is,  that  in  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  Christ 
as  having  given  himself /or  us,  for  our  sins,  having  died  for 
us,  &G."  the  word  for  must  be  considered  as  on  account  of, 
far  the  benefit  of  and  not  instead  of  The  ground  on  which 
this  conclusion  is  drawn,  as  stated  by  the  latter,  is  this ;  that 
*^  if  the  doctrine  be,  that  these  things  were  done  upon  our 
accoufUf  or  for  our  advantage,  the  word  for  will  have  the 
same  sense  in  all  the  texts  :  but  if  the  true  doctrine  be,  that 
they  were  done  instead  of,  the  sense  of  the  word  will  not  be 
the  same  in  the  different  texts." — But  surely  this  furnishes 
no  good  reason  for  deciding  in  favour  of  the  former  doctrine. 
The  word  for,  or  the  Greek  words  um,  wFt^,  htt,^t^i,  of 
which  it  is  the  translation,  admitting  of  different  senses,  may 
of  course  be  differently  applied,  accor£ng  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  y^t  the  doctrine  remain  unchanged.  Thus 
it  might  be  perfectly  proper  to  say,  that  Christ  suflfered  in- 
stead of  us,  although  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  he  suf- 
fered instead  of  our  offences.    It  is  suiBcient,  if  the  different 
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applications  of  the  word  carry  a  consistent  meaning.  To 
die  instead  of  usy  and  to  die  on  €tccount  of  our  offences^^r* 
(ectly  agree.  But  this  change  of  the  expression  necessariljr 
ariBes  from  the  change  of  the  subject.  And  accordingly,  the 
same  difficulty  will  be  found  to  attach  to  the  exposition  pro* 
posed  by  these  writers:  since  the  word  for^  interpreted  on 
account  of^  i.  e.  for  tlu  benefit  of  cannot  be  applied  in  the 
same  sense  in  all  the  texts.  For,  although  dying  for  our 
ben^ty  is  perfectly  intelligible,  dying  for  the  benefit  of  our 
offences  in  no  less  absurd  than  dying  instead  of  our  offences* 
The  only  inference  that  could  with  justice  have  been 
drawn  by  these  writers  is,  that  the  word  for  does  not  neces- 
sarily  imply  substitution  in  all  these  passages,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  not  sufficient  to  lay  a  ground  for  the  doctrine  which 
implies  that  substitution.  But  that,  on  the  other  baud,  it  is 
evident  that  it  does  not  imply  it  in  any^  can  by  no  means  be 
contended  :  the  word  iiar«^,  peing  admitted  to  have  that  force 
frequently  in  its  common  application;  as  may  be  seen  in 
Plato  Conviv.  p.  1197.  and  again  1 178.  where  a%^hnf%$n  virtf, 
*  is  manifestly  used  for  dying  in  steady  or  place  of  another. — ' 
That  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  by  this  expression  to 
imply  a  vicarious  ^death^  Raphelius  on  Rom.  v.  8.  directly 
asserts;  and  produces  several  indisputable  instances  from 
Xenophon,  in  which  tnri^  and  tt»vt  have  the  force  of  substi- 
llition.^  In  like  manner,  (2  Sam.  xviil.  .3*3.)  when  David 
saith  concerning  Absalom,  rt^  ^ttn  r«v  4«f«r«y  foi  Afn  rtf,  there 
is  clearly  expressed  David's  wish  that  his  death  had  gone  in- 
stead  of  Absalom's. 

*  Raphelias's  observations  upon  this  subject  are  so  valuable,  that  1  ap- 
prebend  hia  entire  note  will  be  acceptable  to  the  critical  reader.—*"  Rom. 
V.  8  TTi^  HfAmf  «trf6eevf-^id  eat  Afrt,  loco^  ^ee,  nottrd  tnortuut  ttt^  Ut  nos 
mortis  pcena  liberaremur.  Vieafiam  enim  mortem  hoc  loquendi  genera 
Oraect  declarant  Neque  Sociniania,  qui  secua  interpretantur,  quenqham 
ex  GfKcU  credo  aasenaorem  ease.  Nostrae  sententise  Xenophon  adatipula* 
tur.  Nam  cum  Seuthea  puerum  formoaum  hello  captum  occidere  vellet, 
EpiatheneB  aotem,  puerorum  amator,  ae  pro  iUiua  more  depreeatorem, 
praeberet,  TOj^at  SeuiUes  £piatbenem:  H  ««i  f^txMc  «cv>  m  E?ririntii  TFIEP 
TOTTOr  An06ANEIK  :  VgUetne,  mi  Epuiheww,  PRO  hoc  Mori? 
Cuinque  b  nihil  dubitaret  pro  piieri  vita  cervicem  praebere,  Seuthea  vicia- 
aim  puerum  interrogate  u  rrAta-utf  tivrev  ANTI  fxii?»  :  trnm  hunc  feriri  pro 
SE  wi/etP   De  Exped.  Cyri,  &c. S\  Hist.  Gi^aec.  &c.    n#oti««v  /•  • 

T^iLTWf^cth  *irot>io-tf  ttrtt  tAvra.  o-vftc/uioef  ir^xr^icBttif  »«'«'«{  etv  *nt  row 
TOEP  ATtOT  AnOeANOTMENOM  w^cdir^a?  (uroiK,  Quum^te  Jl^^n* 
UtttM  dtnuneiastet  fore,  ut,  qvicuAgue  daret  eguumei  arma  ttperitum  homi* 
netnp  immwUt  esMt  a  mitiUd  :  effedt,  ut  hmc  mm  aiiter  magna  €tl^tate 
^acermit,  attfue  »i  tptis  alacriter  aliqutm  suo  loco  tngriturum  t/tuerereu  De 
Venat.  p.  768.  Krrtxo^of  tu  irAt^og  TFIEPAIIOeANnN,  roo'dHftiit  9ru^tv 
ttffeX«M(>  mft  yuofo^  ^tKr^Afm^  Tta^A  to/;  Bxa«^4?  dtfet^o^fvdirftf/.  AntHockua 
BAO  PAT  AS  morn'  tege  oijideifOt  Utntum  Mitrkeeom»iiti^€9t,ut  «o/ii*  apud 
Gr€€t  anions  patrit  appeU€tur.^^EX  quid  opua  est  altia  ^exe^plia  ?  cunr 
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Bat  indeed  tliig  force  of  the  word  neither  can  be,  nor  is 
denied  by  the  writers  alhided  to.  The  actual  ^plication  of 
Ihe  term  then,  in  the  aeveral  passages  in  which  Christ  is  said 
to  haire  died  for  us,  io  have  suffered  for  us,  &c.  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  general  language  of  scripture  upon  that  subject. 
And  if  it  spears  from  its  uniform  tenor,  that  Christ  submit- 
ted himself  to  sufferiiig  and  death,  that  thereby  we  might  be 
aaved  from  unjdergeiog  the  punishment  of  our  transgressions, 
wiB  it  not  follow,  that  Christ's  suiTering  stood  in  the  place  c^ 
ours,  even  though  it  might  hot  be  of  the  same  nature  in  any 
refect,  with  tiuit  which  we  were  to  have  undergone. 

No.  XXXI.-— 05  T£iE  PRETENCE  OF  FIGCHATIVB  ALL0SIO2I 
IN  THE  SACRIFICIAL  TERMS  OF  THE  VBW  TESTAMENT. 

Page  33.  (g) — On  the  whole  of  this  pretence  otjigtiraiive 
applications,  whereby  H-  Taylor,  {B.  Mord.)  Dr.  Priestley, 
ajid  others,  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  plain  Jangui^  of 
sertptcire,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  a  distinction  which 
has  been  judiciously  suggested  upon  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Veysie.  {Bampt.  Lecivre^  Sermon  5.) — Figurative  language, 
he  aay«,  does  not  arise  from  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  to 
wiiich  it  is  transferred,  but  only  from  the  imagination  of  him 
who  transfers  it.  Thus  a  man  who  possesses  the  quality  of 
covrage  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  figuratively  called  a  lion ; 
not  because  ihe  real  nature  of  a  lion  belongs  to  him,  but  be- 
eaiise  the  quality  which  characterizes  this  animal  is  possessed 
by  him  in  an  eminent  degree :  therefore  the  imagination  con- 
ceives them  as  partakers  of  one  common  nature,  and  applies 
to  thera  one  common  name.  Now  to  suppose  that  language, 
if  it  canoot  be  literally  interpreted,  must  necessanly  be  of 
the  6gurative  kind  here  described,  that  is,  applied  only  by 
way  of  allusion^  is  erroneous ;  since  there  is  also  a  species 
of  language,  usually  called  analogical,  which  thougn  not 
strictly  proper,  is  far  from  being  merely  fgttrative:  the  terras 
being  transferred  from  one  thing  to  another,  not  because  the 
things  are  similar,  but  because  they  are  in  similar  relations* 
And  the  term  thus  transferred,  he  contends,  is  as  truly  signi- 
ficant of  the  real  nature  of  the  thing  in  the  relation  in  which 

laculentissmum  sit,  Joh.  si.  50.  ubi  mortuus  dicUur  Salvator  ptt*^  ru  a*  ». 
Quod  quale  sit,  mox  exponittir,  ir«  f*n  oxoy  to  i^rer  flcff-oxuroif.'*  Raphe- 
m  jimnot.  toiB.  ii.  ]>p.  253,  254. 

How  fi)rciUy  the  word  um^  is  felt  to  imply  4uhitUuti9n  is  indirectly  ad^ 
mitted  in  the  strongest  manner  even  by  Unilart^ins  themselves:  the  satis- 
f'u:tion  manifested  by  Commentators  of  that  description,  whenever  tliey  can 
ei»oape  from  the  erophatical  bearing  of  this  preposition,  is  strikingly  evinced 
in  their  Ute  VfTHtm  ^  ikt  J^fm  T49$amtm*  See  their  obiefvatiaas  oa 
QX  i.  A. 


k  ttandfls  m  i^  coiild  ke  were  it  the  primkive  and*  pifefiep 
word.  With  this  sjpeciev  of  language,  he  observes,  scriptuird' 
Aqunds. 

And  indeed  so  it  mufrt';  for  if  the  one  dispensatibn  was 
rvaHjr  inlended  to  be  preparatory  to  the  other,  the  paralleKsni 
of  their  parts,  or  their  several  analogies,  must  have  beeff  sueh 
as  necessarHy  to  introduce  the  terms  of  the  one  into  the  ex-* 
planation  of  the  other. — Of  this  Mr.  V.  gives  numerous  in- 
stances. I  shall  only  adduce  that  which  immediately  appKes 
ta  the  case  before  us :  viz.  that  of  ^'  the  death  of  Christ  be* 
ing  called  in  the  New  Testament,  a  sacrifice  and  sin-cffering. 
This,  says  he,  is  not  as  the  Socinian  hypothesis  asserts,  jtg^- 
rnUheljfy  or  merely  in  allusion  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  \mt 
anaiog^icaUyj  because  the  death  of  Christ  is  to  the  Christian 
Church,  what  the  sacrifices  for  sin  were  to  the  worshippers  of 
the  Tabernacle  :*'  (or  perhaps  it  might  be  more  correctly 
expressed,  because  the  sacrihces  lor  sin  were  80  appimUed^ 
Hiat  they  should  be  to  the  worshippers  of  the  Tabernafcle, 
what  it  had  been  ordained  the  death  of  Christ  was  to*  be  to 
tlie  Christian  Church :)  **  And  accordingly,  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  does  not  contain  mere  jlgierafitvealhisiontr 
to  the  Jewish  saorifiees,  but  aseribes  a  re^  9luA  kMMHaie 
efficacy  to  Christ's  death,  an  efficacy  corrcspondinst  to  that 
wrfaicfe^  was  anciently  produced  by  the  legat  sin-oSepingy.'*' 
This  view  of  the  matter  will,  I  apprehend,  be  found' to  convey 
a'  complete  answer  to  ail  that  has  been  said  upon  this  subject 
concerning  ^^re,  allusion^  &c. 

Indeed  some  distinction  of  this  nature  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    For  under  the  pretence  of  Ji^wre,  we  find  those  writers 
Irho  would  reject  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  endeavour  to- 
evadi^  the  force  of  texts  of  scripture,  the  plainest  and' most 
positive. — ^Thus  Dr.  Priestley  {Hist,  of  Cor.  vdl.  i.  p.  214^.) 
aAsertJB,  that  the  death  of  Christ  may  be  called  9:  sacrifice  for 
sim,  and  a  ransom ;  and  also  that  Christ  may  in  general  he- 
said  to  have  died  in  our  stead,  and  to  have  borne  our  Wn^: 
and  that  figurative  language,  even  stronger  than  tkis-,  may  be 
used  by  persons  who  do  not  consider  the  death  of  Christ  a»' 
having  any  immediate  relation  to  the  forgiveness  ofsins,  but 
believe  only  that  it  was  a   necessary  circumstance  in  tlie' 
scheme  of  the  gospel,  and  that  this^  scheme  was  necessary  to 
reform  the  world. — That  however  there  are  parts- of  stjrljpttffe 
whieh*  have  proved  too  powerful'  even  for  the  figurative  solii^ 
tions  of  the  Historian  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christicmity,  may 
be  inferred- from  this  remarkable- concessioni     "  In  tflts"  theu' 
let  us  acquiesce,  not  doubting  but  that,  tkoi^Unot^perHaps 
at  preseniy  we  shall  in  time  be  able,  without  any  effiort-  or 
Hraimngy  to  eiqplain  all  particular  cspretwonrin  the  apos^ 
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totioiA  eptotles,"  &c.  {Hist,  of  Car.  vol.  i.  p.  279.)— -Here 
is  a  jrfain  confession  on  the  jiart  of  Dr.  Priestley,  that  those 
enlightened  theories,  in  which  he  and  his  followers  exult  so 
highly,  are  wrought  out  of  scripture  only  by  ejfor^  and  atrain- 
titg* :  and  that  all  the  powers  of  this  polemic  Procrustes,  have 
been  exerted  to  adjust  the  apostolic  stature  to  certain  pre* 
ordained  dimensions,  and  in  some  cases  exerted  in  vain. 

Th«  reader  is  requested  to  compare  what  has  been  here 
said,  with  what  has  been  already  noticed  in  Numbers  I,  and 
XIV,  on  the  treatment  given  to  the  authority  of  scripture 
by  Dr.  Prieatley  and  his  Unitarian  fellow-labourers. 

No.  XXXII.— ABOUMBNTS  TO  PROVE  THE  SACRlFlCfAC 
liANUUAGE  OF  THE  NSW  TESTAMElTT  FIGURATIVE,  URGfiB 
BY  H.  TAYliOR  AND  PR*  PRIESTLEY. 

Page  33.  (fc) — The  several  arguments  enumerated  in  the 

}>age  here  referred  to,  are  urged  at  large,  and  with  the  utmost 
brce  of  which  they  are  cwable,  in  the  7th  Letter  of  Ben 
MordecaVs  Apology^  by  H.  Taylor. — Dr.  Priestley  has  alao 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  same  point,  and  by  arguments 
not  much  dissimilar.     Tkeol.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  121 — 136. 


No.  XXXIII.— -ON  THE  SENSE  ENTERTAINED  OBM^BRALLY 
BY  ALL,  AND  MORE  ESPECIALLY  INSTANCED  AMONGST  THE 
JEW8|  OF  THE  NECESSITY  OF  PROPITIATORY  EXFIATlONf 

Page  33.  (i) — The  last  of  the  three  arguments  here  re- 
ferred tOy  is  urged  by  H.  Taylor,  {Ben  Mordt.  pp.  784,  78^, 
797.)  as  applied  particularly  to  the  notion  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice :  but  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  course  of  his  reasoiuBg, 
that  he  menns  it  to  apply  to  all  sacrifice  of  a  nature  properly 
expii$tory  ;  that  is,  in  which  by  the  suffering  and  death  of  the 
t^ictim,  the  displeasure  of  Ood  was  averted  from  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  offeredy  and  the  punishment  dne  to  his  of- 
fence remitted^  whether  the  suffering  of  the  victim  was  sup- 
posed to  be  strictly  of  a  vicarious  nature  or  not. 

Such  a  notion  of  sacrifice  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
this  writei^  ascribes  to  the  engrafting  of  Heathenish  notioDS 
on  Jewish  customs ;  whereby  the  language  of  the  Jews  came 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hea- 
then philosophers,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
Whether  this  notion  be  well  founded,  will  appear  from  the 
examination  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  in  the  second  of  these 
Discourses,  and  from  some  of  the  Explanatory  Dissertatioiis 
connected  with  it.  But  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  Dr. 
Priestley  and  this  author*  whilst  they  agree  in  the  result* 
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in  tbfeir  means '  of  arriving  at  it  This  aatlMiv  tncei 
the  notion  of  sacrifice  strictly  expiatory y  to  heathen  inter* 
pretation.  Dr.  Priestley  on  the  contrary  asserts,  that  the 
Heathens  had  no  idea  whatever  of  such  sacrifice.  He  em«- 
ploys  almost  one  entire  essay  in  the  Theological  Repository^ 
(yoL  V  p.  4OO9  &c.)  in  the  proof,  that  in  no  nation,  ancient 
or  modern,  has  such  an  idea  ever  existed:  and,  as  we  have 
alreadv  seen  in  Number  V,  pronounces  it  to  be  the  unques- 
tionable result  of  an  historical  examination  of  this  subject, 
that  ally  whether  Jews  or  Heathens,  ancient  or  modern, 
learned  or.  unlearned,  have  been  '^  equally  strangers  to  the 
notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice ;  equally  destitute  of  any  thing 
like  a  doctrine  of  proper  atonement.^^  To  pass  over,  at  pre- 
sent, this  gross  contradiction  to  all  the  records  of  antiquity, 
how  shall  we  reconcile  this  gentleman  to  the  other?  or,  which 
b  of  greater  importance,  how  shall  we  reconcile  him  to  him- 
self? For  whilst  in  this  place  lie  maintains  that  neither  ancient 
nor  modern  Jews  ever  conceived  an  idea  of  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, he  contends  in  another,  (ibid.  p.  426.)  that  this  notion 
has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  simple  religion  of 
Christ  having  been  "  entrusted  to  Buch  vessels  as  were  the 
apostles  -/'  for,  adds  he,  **  the  apostles  were  Jews,  and.  had 
to  do  with  Jews,  and  consequently  represented  Christianity 
in  a  Jewish  dress," — and  this  more  particularly,  ^^  in  the  bu- 
siness ot  sacrifices." — Now,  if  the  Jews  had  no  notion  what- 
ever of  expiatory  sacrifice,  it  remains  to  be  accounted  for 
how  the  clothing  the  Christian  doctrine  of  redemption  in  a 
Jewish  dress,  could  have  led  to  this  notion.  It  is  true,  he 
adds,  that  over  the  Jewish  disguise^  which  had  been  thrown 
on  this  doctrine  by  the  apostles^  another  was  drawn  by  Chris- 
tians. But  if  the  Jewish  dress  bore  no  relation  to  a  doctrine 
of  atonement,  then  the  Christian  disguise  is  the  only  one. 
And  thus  the  Christians  have  deliberately,  without  any  foun- 
dation laid  for  them,  eiiher  by  Heathens  or  Jervs^  superindu- 
ced the  notion  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  on  the  simple  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel :  converting  figurative  language  into  a 
literal  exposition  of  what  was  known  never  to  have  had  a  real 
existence  !  !  ! 

To  leave  however,  this  region  of  contradictions,  it  may 
not  be  unimportant  to  inquire  into  ihit  facts  which  have  been 
here  alleged  by  Dr.  Priestley.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that 
he  has  crowded  into  this  one  Essay,  as  many  assertions  at  va- 
riance with  received  opinion,  as  can  easily  be  found  compri- 
sed in  the  same  compass  on  any  subject  whatever.  He  has 
asserted  that  no  trace  of  any  scheme  of  atonementj  or  of 
any  requisite  for  forgivenessy  save  repentance  and  rtfomuh 
tionf  IB  to  be  discovered  either  in  the  book  of  Job ;  or  in 
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tbe  scriptures  of  the  ancient  or  anj  writings  of  the  modern 
Jews ;  or  amongst  the  Heathen  world,  either  ancient  or  mo* 
dern. — These  assertions,  as  they  relate  to  Job,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Heathens,  have  been  already  examined;  the 
former  in  Number  XXHI,  the  latter  in  Number  V.  An 
inquiry  into  his  position,  as  it  affects  the  Jews,  with  aoine 
farther  particulars  concerning  the  practices  of  the  Heathen, 
will  fully  satisfy  us,  as  to  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed 
on  this  writer's  historical  exactness. 

With  respect  to  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Jews,  or  in 
other  words,  the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  upon  the  sub^ 
ject,  that  being  the  main '  question  discussed  in  these  Dis- 
courses, especially  the  second,  no  inquiry  is  in  this  place  ne- 
cessary :  it  will  suffice  at  present  to  examine  the  writings  <rf 
the  Jews  of  later  times,  and  we  shall  find  that  these  give  the 
most  direct  contradict t ion  to  his  assertions.  He  has  quoted 
Maimonides,  Nachmanidea,  Abarbanel,  Buxtorf,  and  Isaac 
Netto,  and  concludes  with  confidence,  that  among  the  mx^ 
dern  Jews  no  notion  has  ever  existed,  "  of  any  kind  fA  me* 
diation  being  necessary  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  justice  with 
those  of  mercy  ;**  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  of  "  any 
satisfaction  beside  repentance  being  necessary  to  the  forgive* 
ness  of  sin.'*  {Thtm.  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  409 — 411.) — ^Now  hi 
direct  opposition  to  this,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  stated  con- 
fession made  by  the  Jews  in  offering  up  the  victim  in  sacri- 
fice, concludes  with  these  words,  let  tkts  (the  victim)  he  mtf 
expiation,^  And  this  the  Jewish  writers  directly  interpret 
as  meaning,  '^  let  the  evils  which  in  justice  should  have  fall- 
en on  my  head,  light  upon  the  head  of  the  victim  which  I 
now  offer."  Thus  Baal  Arach  says,  that  **  wherever  thejex- 
pression,  let  me  be  another*8  expiation^  is  used,  it  is  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  said,  let  me  be  put  in  his  room,  thai  I  mag 
bear  his  guilt :  and  this  again  is  equivalent  to  saying,  let  this 
art  whereby  I  take  on  me  his  transgression^  obtain  for  him 
his  pardon.**  In  like  manner,  Solomon  Jarchi  {Sanhedr. 
ch.  2.)  says,  *^  Let  us  be  your  expiation^  signifies,  let  us  be 
put  in  your  placey  that  the  evil  which  should  havejaileti  upon 
you  J  may  all  light  on  us :  and  in  the  same  way,  Obadias  de 
Bartenora,  and  other  learned  Jews,  explain  this  formula. 

Again,  respecting  the  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin, 
Nacbmanides,  on  Levit.  i.  says,  that  ^^  it  was  right  that  the 
offerer's  own  blood  should  be  shed,  and  his  body  burnt :  but 
that  tLe  Creator  in  his  mercy  bath  accepted  this  victim  from 
him  as  a  vicarious  substitute  (minn,)  and  an  atonement  (*t33, 
that  its  blood  shonid  be  poured  out  instead  of  his  blood,  and  its 

*  See  tbe  iotm  of  confeMion  in  Maim,  de  Cuit.  JHmn,  de  Veil.  pp.  153. 
153. 
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life  stand  in  flact  of  his  life."  R.  Bechai  also,  on  htviU  i. 
uses  the  very  same  language.  Isaac  Ben  Arama,  on  Leviti- 
eu8f  likewise  says,  that  the  offender,  when  be  beholds  the 
victim  on  account  of  his  sin,  slain,  skinned,  cut  in  pieces, 
and  burnt  with  fire  upon  the  altar,  should  reflect,  that  thus 
he  must  have  been  treated,  had  not  God  in  his  clemency  ac- 
cepted this  expiation  for  his  life,**  David  de  Pomis,  in  like 
manner  pronounces  the  victim,  the  vicarious  sxibstitute 
(miDn,)  for  the  offerer.  And  Isaac  Abarbanel  affirms  in  his 
preface  to  Levit.  that  ^'  the  offerer  deserved  that  his  blood 
should  be  poured  out,  and  his  body  burnt  for  his  sins ;  but 
that  God  in  his  clemency,  accepted  from  him  the  victim  as 
his  vicariotis  substitute  \xr>xoiF\)  and  expiation^  ("^a^)  whose 
blood  war  poured  out  in  place  of  his  bloody  and  its  life  given 
in  lieu  of  his  life.'* 

I  should  weary  the  reader  and  myself,  were  I  to  adduce  all 
the  authorities  on  this  point.  Many  more  may  be  found  in 
Outram  de  Sacrijiciisy  p.  251 — 259.  These  however  will 
probfldbly  satisfy  most  'readers,  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  re* 
presentation  which  Dr.  Priestley  has  given  of  the  notion  en- 
tertained by  modern  Jews  concerning  the  doctrine  of  atone* 
ment,  and  of  their  total  ignorance  of  any  satisfaction  for  sin, 
save  only  repentance  and  amendment. — One  thing  there  is 
in  this  review  that  cannot  but  strike  the  reader  as  it  did  me, 
with  surprise  :  that  is,  that  of  the  three  writers  of  eminence 
among  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  whom  Dr.  Priestley  has  named, 
Maimonides,  Abarbanel,  and  Nachmanides,  the  two  last,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  passages  already  cited,  maintain  in  di- 
rect terms  the  strict  notion  of  atonement:  and  though 
Maimonides  has  not  made  use  of  language  equally  explicit, 
yet  on  due  examination  it  will  appear  that  he  supplies  a  tes- 
timony  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  that  notion. — Dr. 
Priestley's  method  of  managing  the  testimonies  furnished  by 
these  writers,  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  his  mode  of 
reasoning  from  ancient  authors  in  support  of  his  favourite 
theories.  It  will  not  then  be  time  misemployed  to  follow  him 
somewhat  more  minutely  through  his  examination  of  them. 
He  begins  with  stating  that  Maimonides  considered  sacri- 
fice to  be  merely  an  Heathen  ceremony,  adopted  by  the 
Divine  Being  into  his  own  worship,  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  idolatry.  This  opinion,  he  says,  was  opposed  by  R. 
Nachmanides,  and  defended  by  Abarbanel,  who  explains  the 
nature  of  sacrilice  as  offered  by  Adam  and  his  children,  in 
this  manner — viz.  "  They  burned^  the  fat  and  the  kidneys 
of  the  victims  upon  the  altar  for  their  own  inwards,  being 
the  seat  (not,  as  it  is  erroneously  given  in  Theol.  Rep.  a« 
the  9€al)  of  their  intentions  and  purposes :  and  the  legs  of 
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tbe  victims  for  their  own  hands  and  feet ;  and  they  spriakied 
their  blood,  instead  of  their  own  blood  and  life,  confessing 
that  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d  the  just  judge  of  things,  the  Mood 
of  the  offerers  should  be  shed,  and  their  bodies  burnt  for 
their  sins— 4iut  that  through  the  mercy  of  God,  expiation 
was  made  for  them  by  the  victim  beii^  put  in  their  place,  by 
whose  blood  and  life,  the  blood  and  life  of  the  offerers  were 
redeemed.'*  {Exordium  Comme^.  in  Levit.  De  VeU.  pp. 
291,  292.)  Now  it  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  SykeSy.wh(»se 
assistance  Dr.  Priestley  has  found  of  no  small  use  in  hi«  at- 
tempts upon  the  received  doctrine  of  atonement,  deemed 
the  testimony  of  this  Jewish  writer,  conveyed  in  the  d[>ove 
form  of  expression  so  decisive,  that  without  hesitation  he 
pronounces  him  to  have  held  the  notion  of  a  vicarious  9ubBH- 
iute  in  the  strictest  acceptation,  {Essay  on  Sacrifices^  pp. 
121,  122.)  and,  that  the  sense  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  at  large 
is  uniformly  in  favour  of  atonement  by  strict  vicarious  sub- 
stitution, he  feels  himself  compelled  to  admit  by  the  over- 
bearing force  of  their  own  declarations,  although  his  ail- 
ment would  have  derived  much  strength  from  an  opposite 
ecMiclusion.  (Ibid.  pp.  149, 150,  157, 159.)  The  same,  ad- 
mission is  made  by  the  author  of  the  Scripttire  Accotuni  of 
Sacr^eSy  (Append,  pp.  17,  18.)  notwithstanding  it  is 
equally  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  his  theory.  But,  af- 
ter stating  the  passage  last  quoted  at  full  length,  what  is  Dr. 
Priestley^ s  remark? — That  ^^all  this  is  evidently yjgtfm^ve, 
the  act  of  sacrificing  being  represented  as  emblematical  of 
the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  offerer."  And  the  argu- 
ment by  which  he  establishes  this  is,  that  ^^  this  writer  could 
nsver  think  that  an  animal  could  make  proper  satisfaction  for 
sin/'  &c.  What  then  is  Dr.  Priestley's  argument? — ^^The 
modem  Jews  have  never  entertained  an  idea*of  any  expia* 
tion  for  sin  save  repentance  only ;  for  we  are  told  by  Abar- 
baneU  that  expiation  was  made  for  the  offerer  by  the  victim 
being  put  in  his  place;  and  by  this  he  did  not  mean  that  the 
animal  made  expiation  for  the  sin  of  the  sacrificer,  because 
he  could  never  think  that  an  animal  could  make  satisfaction 
for  sin!!  Now  might  not  this  demonstration  have  been 
abridged  to  much  advantage,  and  without  endangering  in  any 
degree  the  force  of  the  proof  by  putting  it  in  this  manner  ? 
— Abarbanel  did  bold,  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal,  no 
expiation  could  be  made  for  sin,  for  it  is  impossible  that  he 
cotUd  have  thought  otherwise. 

Complete  as  this  proof  is  in  itself.  Dr.  Priestley  however 
does  not  refuse  us  still  farther  confirmation  of  his  interpreta- 
tion of  this  writer's  testimony.  He  tells  us,  that  *^  he  repeats 
the  observation  already  quoted  from  him^  in  a  more  particu*^ 
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kor  BCdMiBt  of  flftcrifices  for  Bins  coiaiEdtted  through  ignorance, 
•Qch  as  casual  undeanness,  &c.  in  which  no  proper  gu3t 
could  be  contracted :"  and  that  he  abo  ^^  considers  Bin-offeN 
iags  as  fines,  or  mulcts^  by  way  of  admonitions  not  to  offend 
•gain/'  {Theol.  Rep.  v«  L  p.  410.) — Now,  as  to  the  former 
of  these  assertions,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  Abarbanel,  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  is  speaking  of  an  error  of  the  High  Priest ^ 
which  might  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences  by 
misleadittg  the  people,  perhaps  in  some  of  the  most  essential 

CHBts  of  Uieir  migion.    And  as  the  want  of  sufficient  kooww 
dge,  or  of  due  eonsideration  in  him  who  was  to  expound 
the  law,  and  to  direct  the  people  to  what  was  rights  must  be 
conridered  as  a  degree  of  audacity  higMy  criminal,  for  which 
lie  says  the  offender  deserved  to  be  ponished  with  death,  ig- 
fiorance  not  being  admissible  in  such  a  case  as  an  excuse, 
ihertfore  it  was  that  the  stu-offering  was  required  of  him, 
**  the  mercy  of  God  accepting  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal  in 
his  stead,  and  appointing  that  in  offering  he  should  place  his 
iiaads  on  the  animal  to  remind  him  that  the  victim  was  re* 
ceiTed  as   hn   (rmnn)  vicarious   substitute.'^     (De    Veilf 
Exard.  p.  313«— 317«)    For  the  same  reasons,  1^  says,  (p» 
317.)  the  same  method  wi^  to  be  observed  in  the  sin-offering 
of  the  Sanhedrim;  Jind  he  adds  also,  (p.  385.)  that  ^^  in  the 
case  of  an  error  committed  by  a  prtmf^  pervofi,  whereby  he 
bad  fallen  into  any  idolatrous  practice^  the  sinroffering  ap 
pointed  for  him  was  to  be  of  the  same  nature  exactly,  and  the 
animal  offered  the  same  as  in  th6  case  of  a  similar  error  in  the 
High  Priest  or  the  Prince :  and  for  this  reasot),  that  although 
in  all  other  offences,  the  criminality  of  the  High  Priest  or 
Prince  exceeded  that  of  a  private  individual,  yet  in  this  all 
wei'e  equal ;  for  the  unity  of  the  true  God  having  been  pro* 
daimed  to  all  the  people  at  Sinai,  no  one  was  excusable  in 
his  iffnorance  of  this  fundamental  truth."^ 

Thus  the  crimes  of  ignorance  of  which  this  writer  speaks 
in  the  passages  referred  to,  are  evidently  not  of  the  nature 
r^resented  by  Dr.  Priestiey,  namely,  casual  and  accidental 
lapses,  in  which  no  proper  guilt  could  be  contracted :  and 
foBsequently  his  argument  which,  from  the  application  of  the 
same  form  of  sacrifice  to  these  cases,  as  to  those  in  which 
gailt  did  exist,  would  infer,  that  in  none  was  it  the  intention 
hy  the  sacrifice  to  make  expiation  for  transgression,  must 
necessarily  fall  to  the  ground*  Had,  however.  Dr.  Priestley 
taken  the  pains  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the 
irorks  of  the  writer,  whose  authority  he  has  cited  in  support 

*  Mftimonides  in^cs  the  same  account  of  this  ir  alter— see  Maim,  df  S(^ 
0rif.  Be  VtU.  p,  116.  also  Morth  Jiev^chmy  pp.  464,  465. 
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of  hb  opinion,  he  would  nevor  hkve  risqoed  the  olMenrftlioai 
jtt8t  now  alluded  to.  He  would  liaTO  fbiind>  tiiai  iaitiM 
ophiion  of  tbiBy  as  well  a»  of  every  other  Jewish  wnter  of  eiai^ 
bence,  even  those  casea  of  defileoieot  which  were  isM^utiiar 
fj/y  such  aa  leprosy,  chHd*bearingr  &c.  omfoniily  hnplied  aB 
Idea  of  gtiilU  Tbas  Abarbanel,  speaking  of  the  caae  of 
puerpery  in  the  I2th  chapter  of  Leriticus,  sajrs,  that  *^  withr 
out  committing  sin  no  one  is-  erer  exposed  to  suffiKriBg ;  that 
It  18  a  princt|4e  with  the  Jewish  DiM^tors,  ikoi  tlmrs  «a  no 
pain  fviikout  crime^  and  that  therefore  the  wonaa.  wlio  Bad 
endured  the  pains  of  chitd4»rth,  was  required  to  offer  Ji 
piaciilar  sacrifice.''  And  again,  on  the  caseaf  4he  lepsr  ia 
the  14th  chapter  of  Leviticus^  the  same  writer  remarks^  that 
the  sin^oflTering  was  enjoined,  **  because  that  the  whole  of  thi 
Mosaic  religion  being  founded  on  this  principle,  that  whatever 
befalls  any  human  creature  is  the  result  of  providential  ap» 

{^ointment,  the  leper  must  consider  his  malady  as  a  judicial 
nfliclioD  for  some  tranfigression."  And  this  priacqile  ia  so 
far  extended  by  Maimonides,  (^Moreh  Nevochtmj  p*.d8ti.)aB 
to  pronounce,  that  **  even  a  pain  so  slight  as  that  «f  a  thorn 
wounding  the  hand  and  instantly  extracted,  must  he  ranked 
as  9l  penal  infliction  by  the  Deity  for  some  offence:"  see 
also  Cllavefinfr  Annot:  in  Maim.  De  Pffntlenlia,  pp.  141, 
142.  Other  Jewish  writers  carry  this  matter  farther.  Th«a 
R.  Bechai,  on  Levit.  x!i.  7.  says,  that  <^  the  woman  after 
^hild-blrth  is  bound  to  bring  a  sin<K>ifering,  in  expiation  of 
that  original  taint  derived  from  the  common  mother  of  man- 
kind, by  whose  transgression  it  was  caused,  that  the  procrea- 
tibn  of  the  species  was  not  like  the  production  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  spontaneous  and  unmixed  with  setUMial  fied* 
fngs." 

Whether  these  opinions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  be  absurd  or 
otherwise,  is  a  point  with  which  I  have  no  concern.  The 
fact,  that  such  were  their  opinions  is  all- 1  contend  for.  And 
this  I  think  will  satisfy  us  respecting  the  <;ompeleit€y  of  Dr. 
Priestley  as  an  interpreter  of  their  writincrs :  when  we  find  him 
thus  arguing  from  the  actual '  impossibility  that  they  eoirld 
hold  an  opinion,  which  they  themselves  expressly  assert  tfcey 
did  hold';  and  maintaining  the  rectitude  of  his  theory  by 
their  testimony,  whilst  he  exjriains  their  testimony  by  the  on- 
questionable  rectitude  of  his  theoiy.  This  is  a  species  of 
logic,  and  a  mode  of  supplying  authorities  from  ancient  writers, 
in  which  Dr.  Priestley  has  been  long  exercised,  as  may  abun- 
dantly appear,  not  only  from  several  parts  of  these  iJlostra* 
tions,  but  from  the  collection  of  very  able  and  useful  tracts 
published  by  the  hte  Bishop  Horsley, 
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' "  A  t0w  Wor4s  mefe  coDceraiiig  t\t%  RahbU. — Dr.  Prlefttley 
<«4etTo<ivs  to  iiMHaiiale»  as  we  have  seen,  p.  266,  that  <'  Abar^' 
blmel  considers  sin-offeriDga  as  fines  or  ntulcts,  by  way  of  ad- 
aM>nittoA 'Hot  to  offend  again."  Now,  whoeyer  will  take  the 
ti^uble  of  consulting  that  writer  himself,  will  find  that  this 
•nfrordtna^c  end  of  sacrifice  is  .meniioned  by  him,  only  in 
ConnexiiMi  with  offences  of  the  slightest  kind,  and  amounting 
at  the  most  to  the  want  6f  a  sufficient  caution  in,  guarding 
against  the  pes^ility  of  accidental  ddilement.  When  this 
Want  of  cautioft  has  been  on  occap ions  and  in  stations  so  im« 
portant,  as  to  render  it  a  high  crime  and  capital  offence,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  High  Priest,  the  expression  used  is,  that  the 
ofiender  deserres  to  be  mmlciei  wUh  d^h,  but  that  the  vic- 
tim is  accepted  in  his  stead,  &c.  (De  Veil.  Abarb.  Exori* 
pp.  did,  315.)  Whether  theQ  the  sin-offering  was  intended 
to  be  considered  by  this  writer  merely  as  a  fine,  the  reader 
will  judge.  Indeed  Dr.  Priestley  himself  has  already  proved 
that  it  was  not,  tnasinuch  as  he  has  asserted,  that  he  has  re- 
presented sacrifices  for  sin  as  tmblemaiical  actions*  Now  if 
they  were  sohly  emblematical  actions,  they  could  not  have 
been  fines :  and  if  they  were  solely  fines  they  could  not  have 
been  emUenlkatical  actions.  .  But  if  the  author,  whilst  he  re- 
presented them  as  fines,  considered  tliem  likewise  as  em- 
biematieal  actions,  then  the  circumstance  of  his  having  view-* 
ed  tbem  in  the  light  €l  fines,  is  no  proof  that  he  might  not 
likewise  have  considered  them  as  strictly  propitiatory.  The 
introdnctien  therefore  of  this  remark  by  Dr.  Priestley,  is 
either  superfluous  or  sophistical. 

The  observations  applied  to  Abarbanel,  extend  with  equal 
force  to  the  opinions  of  Maimonides :  for  the  former  expressly 
asserts  more  than  once,  {Exord.  Comment,  in  Levit.  pp. 
231,  235.)  that  he  but  repeats  the  sentiments  of  the  latter 
on  the  import  of  the  sacrificial  rites.  Nor  will  the  assertion 
of  Maimonides,  (which  has  been  much  relied  on  by  Sykes,) 
viz.  that  **  repentance  expiates  all  transgressions,"  invalidate 
in  any  degree  what  has  been  here  urged ;  for  it  is  evident 
that,  in  the  treatise  on  repentance  in  which  this  position  is 
found,  be  is  speaking  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  institutions, 
and  endeavouring  to  prove,  from  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  Jews  since  the  destruction  of  their  temple^  that  repent- 
ance is  the  only  remaining  expedient  for  restoration  to  the 
divine  flavour :  *'  since  we  have  no  longer  a  temple  or  altar, 
there  remains  no  expiation  for  sins,  but  repentance  only — 
and  this  will  expiate  ail  transgressions."  (Maim.  De  Panit. 
Clavtring^f  p.  45.)  And  with  a  view  to  the  proving  its  sufii- 
ciency,  now  that  sacrifice  was  no  longer  possible,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Jews,  who  had  been  used  to  attribute  to  the  sacrifice 
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the  principal  efficacy  in  their  reconctUatioii  with  <lod,  fiein 
thinking  lightly  of  that  only  species  of  homage  and  obedSence 
irhich  now  remained,  it  seems  to  be,  that  both  here  and  in 
bis  Moreh  Nevochim,  f.  435.  he  endeavours  to  represent 
prayer  and  confession  of  sins,  as  at  all  times  constituting  amain 
part  of  the  sacrificial  service.  But  thkby  no  meam  proves, 
that  the  sacrifice  was  not  in  his  opinion  expiatory,  on  the  con*- 
trary,  it  clearly  manifests  his  belief  that  it  w€U  ;  since  it  is 
only  because  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Jews,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  oi^inances,  that  he  considers  it  as  laid  aside ; 
for  if  repentance  and  prayer  were  in  themselves  peffecthr 
sufficient,  then  the  reason  assigned  for  the  cessation  of  sacri- 
fice, and  the  efficacy  of  repentance  per  se  under  the  exist- 
ing circnmstances,  would  have  been  unmeaning. 

But  this  writer's  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  repentance  and 
of  the  ceremonial  rites,  may  be  still  better  understood  from 
the  following  remarks.  Speaking  of  the  scape-goat,  he  says, 
{Moreh  Nevoehim^  p*  494.)  that  ^  it  was  oetieved  to  pol- 
lute those  that  touched  it,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
sins  which  it  carried  :'^  and  pf  this  goat  be  sayv  again^  {De 
Potnit^  pp.  44,  45.)  that  ^it  expiated  all  the  sins  recounted 
in  the  Law ;  of  whatever  kind,  with  regard  to  him  who  had 
repented  of  those  sins ;  but  that  with  respect  to  him  who  had 
not  repented,  it  expiated  only  those  of  a  lighter  sort:"  wod 
those  sins  of  a  lighter  sort,  he  defines  to  be  all  those  trans- 
gressions of  the  Law,  against  which  excision  m  not  de« 
nounced.  So  that,  according  to  this  writer,  there  were  cases, 
and  those  not  a  few,  in  which  repentance  was  not  n^emary 
to  expiation.  And  again,  that  it  was  not  in  itself  m^ficieni 
for  expiation,  he  clearly  admits,  not  only  from  his  general  no- 
tion of  sacrifices  throughout  his  works,  but  frdm  his  express 
declarations  on  this  subject.  He  says,  thdt  with  respect  to 
certain  offences,  <^  neither  repentance,  nor  the  day  of  ex- 
piation, (which  he  places  on  the  same  ground  with  repent- 
ance as  to  its  expiatory  virtue)  have  their  expiatory  eflfect, 
unless  chastisement  be  inflicted  to  perfect  the  expiation*** 
And  Yn  one  case,  he  adds,  that  ^  neither  repentance  followed 
by  uniform  obedience,  nor  the  day  of  expiation,  nor  the 
chastisement  inflicted,  can  effect  the  expiation,  nor  can  the 
expiation  be  completed  but  by  the  death  of  the  oflTender.'* 
(jDe  Pcsnit.  pp.  46,  47.) 

The  reader  may  now  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  whether 
the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  really  support  Dr. 
Priestley^s  position,  that  amongst  the  modem  Jews  no  notion 
of  any  scheme  of  sacrificial  atonement,  or  of  any  requisite 
for  forgiveness,  save  repentance  and  reformation,  has  been 
found  to  have  had  existence.    And  I  must  again  remind  faica 
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of  tiie  way  in  wbicb  tbe  authoritiefl  of  the  Jewish  writers 
have  been  managed  by  Dr.  Priestley,  so  as  to  draw  from 
them  a  testimony  apparently  in  his  favour.    The  whole  tribe 
of  RabMnical  authors,  who  hare,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
most  explicit  terms  avowed  the  doctrine  of  atonement  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  are  passed  over  without  a  men* 
tion,  save  only  Nachmanides,  who  is  but  transiently  named^ 
whilat  his  declarations  on  this  subject,  being  directly  ad- 
verse, are  totally  suppressed.     Maimonides,  and  Abarbanel 
indeed,  are  adduced  in  evidence:   but  how  little  to  Dr. 
Priestley's  purpose,  and  in  how  mutilated  and  partial  a  shape, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  evince.     These  writers  standing  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  the  Rabbinical  teachei's,  as  learned  and 
liberal  expositors  of  the  Jewish  law,  could  not  but  feel  the 
ftitiiity  of  the  sacrificial  system,  unexplained  by  that  great 
sacrifice,  which,  as  Jews,  they  must  necessarily  have  reject- 
ed.    Hence  arises  their  theory  of  the  human  origin  ef  sacri- 
fice ;  and  hence  their  occasional  seeming  departure  fromihe 
principles  of  the   sacrificial  worship,  maintained  by  other 
Rabbis,  and  adopted  also  by  themselves  in  the  general  course 
vf  their  writings.     From  these  parts  of  their  works,  which 
aeem  to  be  no  m<»e  than  philosophical  struggles,  to  colour  to 
the  eye  of  reason  the  inconsistencies  of  an  existing  doctrine, 
has  Dr.  Priestley  sought  support  for  an  assertion  which  is  in 
open  contradiction,  not  only  to  the  testimony  of  every  other 
Rabbinical  writer,  but  to  the  express  language  of  these  very 
writers  themselves. 

But  Dr.  Priestley  is  not  contented  with  forcing  upon  these 
more  remote  authors  a  language  which  they  never  used,  but 
he  endeavours  to  extract  from  those  of  later  date,  a  testi- 
mony to  the  same  purpose,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own 
explicit  assertions.  Ttius,  in  Buxtorf 's  account  of  the  cere- 
mony observed  by  the  modern  Jews,  of  killing  a  cock,  on 
the  preparation  for  the  day  of  expiation,  he  thinks  he  finds 
additional  support  for  his  position,  that  amongst  the  modern 
Jewsj  no  idea  of  a  strict  propitiatory  atonement  has  been 
known  to  exist.  Now,  as  to  Dr.  Priestley's  representation 
•f  Bnxtorf,  I  cannot  oppose  a  more  satisfactory  anthority 
than  tbat  of  Bnxtorf  himself,  I  shall  quote  the  passage  as 
given  in  that  writer;  and  that  no  pretence  of  miarepresenta- 
tion  may  remain,  I  give  it  untingea  by  the  medium  of  a  trans- 
lation. 

**  Qtiiiifoet  postea  paterfamilias,  cnm  gallo  prce  manibus,  in 
medium  primus  prodit,  et  ex  Psalmts  Davidis  ait ;  Sedentes 
in  ietfubriSf  &c. — item,  Si  ei  adsit  Angelus  interpres,  nnvs 
itmillej  qui  illi  resipiscentiam  exponnty  tunc  miserebittir 
ijuB^  ei  dicetf  bedimk  ecm,   nk  prscetcdat  it  iossam: 
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iiTYCNi  ftiriM  BrpiATioveM  (gfiihm  nempe  gritfoaeeii^ii 
qui  peccata  mea  expiabit.)  Deinde  expiationem  aggreditui^ 
et  capiti  suo  gaiium  ter  allidit,  siogulosque  ictas  hifivocibtti 
prosequitur,  ni  'nnfiD  nr  'Ann  m  ^m^^  m  Smar*  So  op  era* 
xsrrh  fm  "jm  nn'oS  tS'  Sunnn  hn^-^Hu:  Oallm  sH  psrmuta- 

TIO   PRO    Mfi,   hie   IN   LOCUM    MEUM    SUCCEDAT,   hic  sU  BR« 

piATio  PRO  MBy  fcutc  gal/o  iiiors  affereiwrt  nUki  vera  et  toH 
IsTiuli  vitaforhmaia.  Amen.  Hoc  ille  ter  exordine  UlcH^ 
pro  sCy  8C.  pro  filiis  Buis,  et  pro  peregriois  qui  apud  illua 
sunt,  uti  Suinmus  Sacerdoa  in  vet.  test,  expiatiouein  qu€M|oe 
fecit.  Gallo  deinde  imponens  mamiSy  ut  in  sacrificiia  oUiir> 
cum  atatim  mactat,  cutemque  ad  coUum  ei  primum  cofntrahit 
et  constringity  et  lecum  reputat,  se,  qui  prctfo€€lwr  aid 
stranguletur,  dignum  ease:  hunc  autum  galhun  iir  mvvn 
i^ocuM  BUBSTiTUERE  et  offcrre ;  cnitello  postea  juguiiini 
resolvity  iterum  animo  secom  perpendens,  semetipsiun,  qw 
gladio  phctatuTi  dignum  esse ;  et  confestlm  ilium  vi  e  map 
nibus  in  terrain  projicit,  ut  denotet,  se  dignum  esse,  qui 
lapidibuB  obruatur :  postremo  iilum  assat,  ut  koc  facto  de^ 
signet,  se  dignum  esse,  qui  igne  Titam  finiat :  et  ita  ^uatuor 
hiec  mortis  genera,  pro  Judsis  galius  sustinere  debet.  In* 
testina  vulgo  supra  domus  tectum  jaciunt.  Alii  dicunt  id 
fieri,  quia  qnum  peccata  internum  quid  potina  quam  extei^ 
num  sint,  ideo  gaUi  intestinis  peccata  kmrere :  corvos  itaque 
advenire,  et  cum  Judeonm  peccatis  in  desertum  ayolare 
debere,  ut  hircus  in  vet.  test,  cum  populi  peccatia  in  de- 
sertum  aufugiebat.  Alii  aliam  reddunt  causun.  Causa 
autem,  cur  gallo  potius  quam  alio  animante  utantur,  hsec  est, 
quia  vir  ebraice  *>3J  Oebker  appellatur.  Jam  si  Oebker 
peccaverit,  Oebher  etiam  peccati  PCBVAa  sustiherb.  debet 
— Qruia  vero  gravior  esset  poena,  quam  ut  illam  subire  poe- 
Rent  Jodaei,  gallum  gallinaceum  qui  Tahnudica  seu  Babylo- 
nia dialecto  >aa  Oebher  appellatur,  in  locum  suura  substi- 
tuunt,  et  ita  justitise  Dei  satisfit;  quia  quum  Xi^  Oebher 
peccaverit,  *ua  Oebker  etiam,  i.  e.  Gallns  gallinaceua  plee- 
titur.*' — Synogoga  Judatca^  ed.  4.  p.  509 — 512, 

I  leave  this  extract,  without  comment,  to  confront  Dv. 
Priestley's  representation  of  it ;  via.  that  it  indicates  nothing 
of  the  strict  notion  of  atonement.  {TheoL  Rep.  vol.  i.  pp. 
410,  411.y  He  adds,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  confinni^ 
bis  account  of  this  passage,  that  this  cock  is  afterwards  eaten, 
as  if  thence  to  infer  that  the  offerers  could  not  considw  the 
animal  as  a  real  substitute  for  them,  in  respect  to  their  sins 
and  their  punishment ;  and  yet  Buxtorf  expressly  asserts, 
that  when  it  had  been  the  custom  to  distribute  amongst  the 
poor  the  animals  slain  in  the  manner  above  described,  it 
created  much   murmuring;  the  poor  recoiling  with  horror 
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£rom  the  gjft,  saying  Unt  they  were  required  to  e«t  tke  4ine 
of.  the  rich:  and  tbet  the  rich  offerersi  irere  therefore  obliged 
to  beatow  their  charitable  donatioacl  oa.the  peor  .in  moae/y  to 
the  amoniit  of  the  talue  oC  their. offering;  and  <<  thus  having 
fvcfeewed  the  oSering  From  God,  by  its  eqirivale iit  in  money, 
they  then  feasted  ;upon  it,'!  {Sgn.  Jui.  jq^^^ld,  516.)-^ 
Again,. Dr;  Friiastley  insinmates  that. the  Jew^  could  n^i  co^ir 
aider  thia'offisring.as'a  strict  expialiony  beeaose  that  ^^  when 
they  themselves  die,  they  pray  that  their  own  deaths  may  be 
eoiisidered  as  an  expiation  or  satisfaction  for  their  sins/'*-* 
Dr.  Priealiley  does  not' recollect  that  the  atonemefit  made  at 
the  day  of  expiation,  extended  <mly  to  the  sins  of  the  past 
year;  and  that  those  which  were  committed  after  that  day, 
must  remain  enexptated  until  the  day  of  estpiation  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year« .  The  dying  person  had  consequently  to  account 
for  all  the  sins  committed  since  the.  last  preceding  day  of  exr 
piation.  And  as  every  natural  ill  wee  deemed  by  the  Jews  a 
penal  infliction  for  sin,  death  was  consequently  viewed  by 
them  in  the  same  light,  and  in  the  highest  d^^e ;  and  there- 
fere  it  was  reasonable  that  they  should  hope  from  it  a  full 
atonement  and  aatisfaction  for  their  transgressions. 

Thus  we  see,  that  even  the  authorities  quoted  by  Dr* 
Priestley^  as  supporting  his  theories,  are  founfl  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  them.  And  from  this,  and  the  numerooa 
other  instances,  of  his  misrepresentation  of  ancient  writers^ 
which  may  be  found  in  the  course  of  thes^  remarks,  we  may 
learn  a'useful  lesson  respectii^  his  reports  of  authors  in  those 
Toluminoiis  writings,  in  which  he  has  laboured  to  ciDnvert  the 
rel^on  of  Christ  into  a  system  of  Heathen  morality.  I 
have,  for  this  purpose,  been  thus  copious  on  his  representa* 
ticMis  of  the  opinions  of  the  modern  Jews ;  aad  without  dwell- 
ing longer  on  this  point,  or  adverting  to  Isaac  Nettd,  who 
happened  in  a  **  very  good  Sermon,^'  to  i^ak  with  confidence 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  without  Jiinting  any  thing  of  mediation 
as  necessary  to  satisfy. his  justice.  {Theal*  Rep.  vol.  i.  p. 
411.)  I  turn  back  to  what  we  are  told  three  pages  before, 
ccmeemtng  Philo  and  Jbsephus* 

These  writers,  who  were  nearly  cotemporary  with  our 
Saviour,  Dr.  Priestley  informs  us,  furnish  no  intimation  what* 
ever,  in  any  p«rt  of  their  works,  of  **  any  ideas  that  have  the 
least  connexion  with  those  that  are  suggested  by  the  modern 
doctrine  of  atonement :"  (pp.  408,  409.)  and  according  to  his 
usual  practice,  he  produces  one  or  two  insulated  passages 
from  the  voluminous  works  of  these  authors,  to  prove  that 
their  sentiments  on  the  subjects  of  sacrifice,  and  of  the  divine 
placability,  correspond  with  his  own.  Now  were  it  true,  with 
respect  to  Josephus,  as  Dr.  Priestley  asserts,  that  he  suggests 
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mo  idea  m  any  degree  riiHibr  to  tbeVeeeived  notion  of  atone' 
ment,  yet  could  this  farniah  no  proof  that  he  entertained  no 
•Qcli  idea,  becanso  he  himself  expressly  informs  us,  {AnU 
Jud.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.  sect.  3.  p.  121.  &  cap.  11.  sect.  2.  p.  12d — 
vol.  i.  ed.  Hods.)  that  he  reserves  the  more  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  animal  offerings,  for  a  distinct  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  of  sacrifice,  which  has  either  not  been 
written,  or  has  not  come  down  to  us.  But  although  the. his- 
torian, in  consequence  of  this  intention,  has  made  bat  slight 
and  incidental  mention  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice ;  yet  has  bo 
laid  enough  to  dispirove  Dr.  Priestley's  assertion,  haying,  in 
all  places  in  which  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the  siuHifier- 
ing,  descrii>ed' the  victim  as  sacrificed  in  deprecoHon  of 
Ood's  wrath,  and  In  i^ifppltcaHon  of  pardon  for  transgression. 
JlM^Mirvrf^  MfutfnffimTitf  is  the  expression  he  constantly  employs 
on  this  subject  e^  and  in  treating  of  the  scape-goat,  he  crils 

it  m9r4Tf4frimTfiu9%  xm  wtt^mmtrti  viPif  mfutfrtif^mttif,     (See  p.  92,  aS 

referred  to  in  the  note  below.)  And  as  to  the  distinction 
made  by  this  writer,  between  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
on  the  straigtb  of  which  Dr.  Priestley  ranks  him  as  an  aux* 
itiary  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrificial  import,  it  deserves  to 
be  remartced,  that  this,  as  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  seems 
not  to  be  in  any  degree  inconsistent  with  the  commonly  re- 
ceived notions  of  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  rather  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  offerers,  than  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  things  offered.f 

But  besides,  we  find  in  the  very  section  in  which  this  dis' 
tioction  is  pointed  out,  an  observation  respecting  a  sacrifice 
•fibred  by  Cain,  which,  had  Dr.  Priestley  permitted  his  eyes 
to  wander  but  a  few  lines  from  the  passage  he  has  quoted, 
might  have  convinced  him,  that  Josephus  admitted,  equally 
with  the  supporters  of  the  present  doctrine  of  atonement,  the 
propitiaiory  virhi€  of  sacrifice ;  for,  having  related  the  mur* 
dtt  of  Abel  by  his  brother,  and  God's  consequent  resent- 
ment against  Cain,  he  adds,  that  upon  Cain's  ^<  offering  up  a 
sacrifice,  and  by  virtue  thereof,  (h  avmi)  supplicating  him 
not  to  be  extreme  in  hi^  wrath,  God  was  led  to  remit  the 
punishment  of  the  murder.''  Thus  the  wraih  of  God  was 
averted  by  sacrifice ;  and  that  lijef  which,  according  to  strict 
justice,  was  to  be  paid  for  the  life  which  had  been  taken  away, 
was  |Mreserved  through  virtue  of  the  offering  made.     With 

and,  xfgtA  WAgtumo^if  A^iAAtrtuf  i^if  it.—See  Josephs  Opera,  Mt.  Jim^  lib.  iii. 
Bp.  90»  93.  Edit*  Genev.  1633. 

t  See  the  translation  by  L*£strange,  p.  5.  who  appears  to  have  hit  on  the 
true  meaning^  of  the  original  \  and  compare  the  preceding  senteoces,  u\ 
^rMcii  the  characters  of  the  tvo  brothers  are  described. 
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trkat  Teuton  tbM,  vpon  tl^  wbok»  Dr«  Priestley  has 
the  9opport  of  Joaephqe's  testimony,  it  is  jiot  difficult  te 
judge.  Whether  he  has  had  better  grounds  for  appealing  t« 
that  of  Philo,  r^nmiBs  to  be  cousidered. 

Tfaia  di«tiAgiU3hed  and  pbih^sophic  Jew,  whose  resemblance 
to  Plato,  both  in  richness  of  diction  and  sublimity  o(  senti- 
ment, gave  birth  to  the  Greek  proverb, «  jox^rm  ^tkmn^tu  « 
#iAi«  wimrmtil^H,  has  indeed  exercised  upon  the  Jewish  doc« 
trines  an  extraordinary  degree  of  mystical  refinement :  he  is 
also  pronounced  by  some  e^  the  highest  authorities,  to  have 
been  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  Jews;  and  consequently  to  have  fallen  into  s^oss  errors, 
in  his  representation  of  the  doctrines  of  their  religion.^    And 
yet  from  two  detached  passages  in  this  author's  writii^s,  one 
of  which  is  %q  completely  irrelevant,  that  it  were  idle  even  to 
Botice'lt,  Dr.  Priestley  does  not  hesitate  to  decide  upon  the 
potion  entertained  by  the  Jews  of  his  day   respecting  the 
nature  of  sacrificial  atonements     He  also  asserts  mdeed,  that 
in  no  part  of  his  works  does  he  suggest  any  idea,  in  the 
slightest  degr^  resembling  the  modern  notion  of  atonement* 
To  hazard  this  assertion^  is  to  confess  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  writings  of  this  author :  for  on  the  contrary,  so  congenial. 
are  his  sentiments  and  language  to  those  of  the  first  Christian 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  corruption  of  man's  natMrty  the 
Miaivral  insi^fficieney  of  our  best  WQvkSy  the  necessity  of  an 
iniercessor<,  a  redttmer^  and  ransom  for  stfi,  together  with 
the  appointment  of  the  divine  AQTOS,  for  these  purposes, 
that  the  learned  Bryant  has  been  led  to  conclude^  that  he 
-must  actually  have  derived  these  doctrines  from  the  sources 
of  evangelical  knowledge.     That  he  had  indeed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  from  an  intimate  intercourse  with  St.  Pe* 
ter,  is  attested  by  Hitronymas^  {Catalog.  Scriptor*  Eccles.) 
Photius^  (Biblioth'  cv«)  and  SuidaSy  (^Historic.)  by  whom,  as 
well  as  by  EusebiuSy  {Hist*  Eccles.  lib.  ii.)  it  is  affirmed,  that 
the   beautiful  eulogium  contained  in   this  writer's  treatise, 
ii<^f  Bitf^Mu^.  was  pronounced  on  the  apostolic  Christians  set- 
ti»4  ^  Alexandria,  who  were  the  followers  of  St.  Mark,  the 
diaciple  of  Peter.     The  arguments  of  Dr.  Allix,  however,  in 
bis  Judgment  qf  the  Jemisb  Church,  &c.  (p.  76 — 83.)  though  ' 
they  may  justly  be  deemed  invalid,  as  to  the  impossibility  ot 
Philo's  intercourse  with  the  first  Christians,  for  which  he 
contends  in  opposition  to  the  above  authorities,  yet  seem  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  us  in  pronouncing,  that  however  similar  his 
notions  and  expressions  may  be  to  those  of  the  early  Chris* 
tiana,  they  yet  were  not  derived  from  Christian  sources :  and 

•  JBce  PhotiitB  Biblioth.  cv.  ed.  1635.— 7%«.  Temp.  Job.  Scalig.  ^hmnad.  p'. 
7.  ed.  Jl€58— and  Grotiw,  in  Mat  vlxwI  18. 

U  . 
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ibat  conseqaentljt  they  exhibit  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewvh 
church,  such  at  least  as  they  were  held  by  the  Jews  of  Atex- 
aodria  in  his'daj. 

But  to  instance  a  few  of  the  numerous  passages  in  the 
works  of  this  author,  of  the  import  above  alluded  to. — He 
informs  us,  (n*^i  tHfry^y.  p,  217.  ed.  1040.)  that  "man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God"— that  he  was  placed  in  a  state 
of  perfect  happiness,  (iWd.  pp.  219,  220.  &  N«^.  l«c-  AM»y. 
pp.   50,  57.)— but  that,  «' having  disgraced  and  defonned 
this  likeness  by  his  fall  from  virtue,  he  likewise  fell  from  hap- 
piness ;  and  from  an  immortal  stote,  was  deservedly  doomed 
to  misery  and  death,"  (n«ji  Evytf.  p.  906.) — ^that  being  now 
«  naturally  prone  to  vice,"  (en.  n^-y.  lUsf  •  p.  522.)  and  so 
degenerate,   « that  even  his  virtues  are  of  no  value,  but 
through  the  goodness  and  favour  of  God,"  (ni^i  th  «  x«jf- 
p.  166.)— mankind  are  consequently  obliged  "  to  trust  to 
this  alone  for  the  purification  of  the  soul ;  and  not  imagine, 
that  they  are  of  themselves  capable,  without  the  divine  fa- 
vour and  influence,  to  purge  and  wash  awjiy  the  stains  which 
deform  their  nature."  (n^i  «^»  Offi^.  pp.  1111,  1112.)     And 
so  great  does  he  represent  this  corruption  of  the  human 
mind  as  to  exclaim,  that  "  no  man  of  sound  judgment,  ob- 
serving the  actions  of  men,  can  refrain  from  csdling  aloud  on 
the  only  Saviour  God  to  remove  this  burden  of  iniquity,  and 
by  appointing  some  random  and  redemption  for  the  aonl^ 
(Avr^«  Ml  mttf^ii  umraim  rm  ^I'xw.)  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
liberty,"    (ni^<  Xvyx*  A'*^'  P*  *^)     "  For  a  race  by  na- 
ture thus  carried  headlong  to  sin,"  he  pronounces  ^'  some 
mode  of  propitiation  to  be  necessary,"  (Ut^t  ^uymt.  p.  465.) 
V— and  for  this  purpose  he  says,  ^^  an  advocaie  and  intercessor 
for  men,"  {hurm   r«  hvry)  has  been  appointed,  viz.  <<  the 
Divine  Logos^  that  Archangel,  the  first-horn  Son  of  God, 
ordained  by  him  to  stand  as  a  mediator  (Mf^«^M«)  between 
the  creature  and  the  Creator,  acting  as  a  surety  to  each 
party,  «fc^*Tf^«<«  tftM^tvm)  and  proclaiming  peace  to  all  the 
world,  that  thron^rii  his  intercession  men  might  have  a  firm 
faith  in  God :"  (©i<.  Hf «y.  KA«f .  p.  509.) — that  same  A«yM, 
who  is  also  called  by  him  "  an  High  Priest^  free  from  all 
sin ;"    (nrf  <   a»t;y#^  p.  466.  and  Ui^t  r*?  Ou$^.    p.  597.)  of 
^bose  mediation  he  acknowledges  the  intercession  of  Aaron 
to  have  been  but  a  type;  (iTf^i  ^y«^.  p.  466.  and  Bu  nf«y. 
1CA«(,  p.  508.)  and  whom  he  describes  to  be  that  *^  substitute 
and   representation"   of  the   Deity,   {uwa^^^  Btk)   throi^ 
whom  he  is  related  in  the  Old  Testament  to  have  conversed 
with  man.     (nc^i  rm  Ovfi<(.  p.  600.)*-^And  when^he  speaks  of 
that  part  of  the  Law  wherein  it  is  said,  that  the  man  of  guHt 
should  fly  to  an  appointed  city  of  refuge^  and  npt  be  acquit- 
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teA  till  tbe  dos/ft  o/  Ae  High  Priest^  he  confesses  {Utfi  ^t^ym^* 
•pp.  465,  466.)  that  by  this  the  Levitical  high  priest  cannot 
be  literalijr  meant,  but  that  he  must  be  in  this  case  the  type 
of  one  br  greater :  ^*  for  that  the  High  Priest  alluded  to,  is 
not  a  man,  but  the  sacred  LogoSy  who  is  incapable  of  all  sin, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  his  head  anointed  with  oil:"  and  that 
the  death  of  this  High  Priest  is  that  which  is  here  intended  : 
—thus  admitting  the  death  of  the  LogoSy  whom  he.  describes 
as  the  anoiiUeiy  and  allows  to  be  typified  by  the  Jewbh  high 
priest,  to  be  the  means  of  recovery  from  a  state  of  spiritual 
bondage,  and  of  giving  liberty  to  the  soul.  It  is  true,  he  al- 
legorizes away  this  meaning  again  according  to  his  usual' 
custom.  But  whilst  he  refines  upon  the  doctrine,  he  at  the 
same  time  testifies  its  existence  in  his  day. 

The  reader  will  now  judge  whether  this  writer  deemed 
*<  repentance  and  good  works  sufficient  for  divine  accept* 
ance,"  or  whether  he  entertained  ^^  any  ideas  resembling 
those  that  are  suggested  by  the  modern  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment" Dr.  Priestley  however  contends,  that  he  considered 
sacrifices  but  as  gifisy  and  this  he  infers  from  the  account 
given  by  him  of  the  preference  of  AbeFs  sacrifice  to  that' of 
Cain :  viz.  that  ^<  instead  of  inanimate  things,  he  offered  ani* 
male;  instead  of  young  animals,  those  that  were  grown  to 

their  full  size ;  instead  of  the  leanest,  the  fattest,"  &c. 

Dr.  Priestley  should  at  the  same  time  have  stated  that  the 
whole  of  the  account  given  by  this  writer  of  the  history  of 
Cain  and  Abel  is  one  continued  allegory :  that  by  the  birth 
of  the  two  brothers,  he  understands  <^  the  rise  of  two  oppo- 
site princifries  in  the  soul ;  one,  ascribing  ail  to  the  natural 
powers  of  the  individual,  and  thence  represented  by  Cain^ 
which  signifies  possession;  the  other  referring  all  to  Ood, 
and  thence  denominated  AbeV*  (tii^i  nf  U^^v^y.  p.  \20,) 
that  this  latter  principle  he  also  holds  to  be  implied  in  the 
oceupaiion  of  Abel,  masmuch  <'as  by  a  tender  of  sheep, 
is  meant  a  controller  of  the  brute  powers  of  the  soul ;  and 
that  Abel  therefore,  from  his  pious  reference  of  all  to  God, 
is  properly  described  as  a  shepherd ;  and  Cain,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  deriving  all  from  his  own  individual  exer- 
tions, b  called  a  tiller  of  the  ground."  (Ibid.  pp.  136,  137.) 
The  sacrifice  of  Abel  consequently  denotes  the  offering  of 
the  pious  and  devout  affections  of  the  heart,  this  being 
**  what  is  meant  by  the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  the  fat 
thereof,"  (Ibid.  pp.  137,  145,  154.)  whilst  that  of  Cain  on 
the  other  band  represents  an  offering  destitute  of  those  af- 
fections, an  offering  of  impiety,  inasmuch  *^  as  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  import  the  selfish  feelings ;  there  being  offered  o/^ 
Ur  certain  mys,  Uidicates  the  backwardness  of  the  offerer ; 
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m4  die  fruitSj  rimplj,  and  not  the  firstfruUs,  aiiow  dM 
tke  fimt  faoDour  was  held  back  from  the  Creator,  ami  givea 
to  the  creature.''  (Ibid.  |^.  137,  141,142,145.)  And  ia 
thi»  seaae  it  is,  that  Abel  is  said  by  this  writer,  *<  neitiieir  t# 
hare  offered  the  same  things,  nor  in  the  same  way ;  but  ia^- 
stead  of  inanimate  things,  animate  ;  instead  of  young  and  in^ 
ferior  animahi,  the  matured  and  choicest :"  in  other  wordv,. 
that  the  most  animated  and  vigorons  sentiments  of  homage 
are  requisite  to  constitute  an  acceptable  act  of  demotion* 

In  this  light,  the  doe  value  of  Dr.  Priestley's  quotation 
firom  this  writer,  aa  applied  to  the  present  question,  may  ea* 
sily  be  estimated.  Bnt  had  Dr.  Priestley  looked  to  that 
part  of  this  author's  works  in  which  he  treats  ekpressly  of 
the  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  he  would  have  seen  that  he 
describes  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  as  being  the  appointed  means 
id  "obtaining  pardon,  and  escaping  the  evil  consequences  of 

sin,' ' — uuicm  flwraAXnyt     «iiif»f  fvyn     ttfvfnrii^  rnhn^fugrm  wrtiHm  t 

(ngf<  Z0mf,  pp.  ^^l^  843.)  and  that  in  the  case  of  an  injury  com- 
mitted) he  represents  the  reparation  made  to  the  person  in* 
jured,  joined  to  contrition  for  the  oflfence,  and^  supplication  ef 

iiardon  from  the  Deity,  as  not  sufficient  to  obtain  the  divine 
brgiveness,  without  offering  an  animal  in  expiaition.  (Ibid« 
p«  844.) — Had  Dr.  Priestley  indeed  asserted  that  thfa  wri- 
ter's notion  of  sacrifice  was  that  of  a  symbolical  and  mysti* 
cal  representation,  he  had  given  a  fair  account  of  the  matter. 
For,  when  he  informs  us  Uiat  "  the  blood  of  the  victim  was 
poured  in  a  circle  round  the  altar,  because  a  circle  is  the 
most  perfect  figure ;  and  that  the  soul  which  is  figured  by 
the  bleod  should  through  the  entire  circle  of  thought  and  ac« 
tion,  worship  God :"  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the  victim  was 
separated  into  parts,  to  admonishus,  that  in  order  to  the  true 
worship  of  the  Deity,  his  nature  must  be  censidered  and 
weighed  in  its  distinct  parts,  and  separate  perfections;" 
(Ibid.  p.  839.)  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  he  soars  in* 
to  regions,  whither  a  plain  understanding  will  not  find  it  easy 
to  follow  him.  But  to  have  stated  this,  would  net  have  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  Dr.  Priestley's  argument:  because 
this  high  strain  of  mysticism  would  have  clearly  disqualified 
him,  as  an  evidence  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Priestley's,  or  of  mtg 
intelligible  theory  of  sacrifice. 

Indeed,  with  respect  to  this  ancient  writer,  the  truth  seems 
to  be,"*^  that  viewing  the  Jewish  system  witliout  that  Ugbt, 

•  The  above  observation  imy  supply  an  answer  to  many  wbo  have  objeet* 
ed  against  the  alleged  exiatence  of  a  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  amongft 
the  early  Jews,  the  silence  of  Philo  upon  that  head,  even  when  treating  ex- 
pressly upon  the  choice  of  victims  for  lacriiice—- See  particmarly 
^crifitnre  Account  rf  SacHfietSy  App.  p,  17- 
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trUch  alMie  eoaid  glre  it  Bimpfe  and  meaaiiig,  he  fim&d  il 

impoffs&le  to  ftccoimt  for  it  on  any  souad  princq^Ies  of  reaioBi 

He  tlwrefore  made  iiis  religion  bend  to  his  phiiol^hy,  anl 

▼ailed  in  allegory  whatever  would  not  admit  ai  satiafactoty 

literal  solution*    And  this  lie  must  kare  found  still  more  ne4 

cesMTf,  i£  what  is  related  concerning  his  iBCerGonree  witk 

the  tearly  ChriBtians  be  well  founded*    For  in  his  Gontrover* 

sies  with  them^  the  sacrificial  system,  whieh  they  would  net 

ftil  to  press  upon  him  as  requiriogand  receiving  a  Aiil  com^ 

pietion  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christy  he  would  have  found  himself 

compelled  to  Sfriritualize,  so  as  to  give  it  a  distinct  and  inde* 

pendent  import. 

Now,  if  to  these  considerations  be  added,  what  has  been 
already  stirted>  that  this  writer  had  not  the  means  of  being 
perfe^y  Bcouainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  rites,  it 
trUl  follow,  that  his  testimony  cannot  be  eiqpected  to  beur 
stnH^ly  upon  the  present  question.  The  same  has  beeu' 
siready  shown  with  respect  to  that  of  Josephus.  So  far. 
however,  %s  they  both  do  apply  to  the  subject,  instead  of 
justifying  Dr.  Priestley's  position,  they  are  found  to  make 
directly  ai^nst  it.  Their  silence  on  the  siidsject  of  the  vioa* 
rious  import  of  animal  saerificei  cannot  for  the  reasons  -alleged, 
lie  ttt^d  by  Dr.  Priestley,  as  an  argum^t  in  support  of  that 
part  of  his  system,  which  denies  the  existence  of  that  notion 
amongst  the  Jews :  whilst  the  explicit  dechxrations  of  Jose^ 
ph«s,  <Ni  the  expiatory  virtue  of  sacrifice ;  and  those  of  Philo^ 
on  the  necessity  o(  medUUion  and  prapUiaiion  to  render 
even  our  good  works  acceptable  to  a  Gtod  oflbnded  at  the 
eormptieft  .of  our  nature,  and  of  some  means  of  ransimi  and 
Ttdemptian  to  restore  man  to  Ms  lost  estate,  sufficiently  evinc«^ 
the  existence  of  those  great  leading  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  exptatiofiy  and  propittation^  which  Dr.  Priest^ 
ley  utterly  denies  to  have  had  any  place  amongst  the  Je#s, 
iQ  the  days  of  these  two  celebrated  writers. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Priestley's  assertions  concerning  these 
writers,  as  well  as  of  those  respecting  Jews  of  later  date, 
being  now  suffipiently  ascertained,  I  shall  conclude  this  long 
discussion  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  ideas  entertained  by  the 
ancient  heathens,  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  ^ficacy  of 
their  sacrifices*  To  adduce  arguments  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  they  deemed  their  animal  sacrifices,  not  only  of 
an  expiaiort/f  but  of  a  strictly  vicarious  nature,  will,  to  those, 
who  are  conversant  with  the  history  and  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, appear  a  waste  o(  time.  But  as  Dr.  Priestley,  in  the 
rage  of  refutation,  has  contended  even  against  this  position, 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  cite  a  few  authorities  which  may 
(facow  additional  light,  if  not  upon  a  fact  which  is  too  glaring 


id  receive  it,  at' least  upon  the  pretensions  to  kistofrical  wud 
classical  information  of  the  writer  who  controverts  that  fact* 
What  has  been  already  ui^ed  in  Number  Y.  might  perhaps 
be  thought  abundant  upon  this  head ;  but  as  the  testimooy  of 
Cesar  respecting  the  Gauls,  in  p.  126,  is  the  onlj  one  which 
{oes  to  the  precise  point  of  the  substitution  of  the  vhHm  to 
suffer  death  in  place  of  tlte  transgressor^  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus,,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  d9«)  and  of 
Plutarch,  (isid.  et  Osir.  p.  3jS3.  torn.  ii.  ed.  1620.)  respecting 
the  Egyptian  practice  of  imprecating  on  the  bead  of  the 
victim^  those  evils  which  the  offerers  wished  to  avert  from 
themselves :  as.  also  those  of  Servius,  {JEn.  9.  57.)  and 
Suidas,  (in  voc.  wtft^^mpiM,)  ascribing  the  same  sacrificial  sen^ 
timent,  the  first  to  the  Massilienses,  and  the  second  to  the 
Grecian  states.  Hesychius  likewise  in  substituting  for  the 
word  vn^iV^wM  an  expicUory  or  redeeming  sacrifice^  the  word 
09Tt'4^vx»u  (as  has  been  noticed,  p.  126,)  marks  with  sufficient 
clearness,  that  the.  expiation  was  made  by  offering  l(f« /or 
life.  And,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  well  known  oassage  in 
Plautua^'^  {Epid.  p«  412.  ed.  1577.)  which  clearly  defines  the 
sxpiaiion  as  effected  by  a  vicarious  suffering;  or,  npon  that 
in  Porpbyry,t  {De  Abstin.  lib.  iv.  p.  396.  ed.  1620.)  in  which 
it  is  (averted  to  have  been  the  general  tradition,  that  animal 
sacrifices  were  resorted  to  in  such  cases  as  required  Itfe  for 
Ufey  ^xf  ^'^^  '^^X^  i  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  one  author- 
ity from  Ovid,  who  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Fasti,  particular- 
ly describes  the  sacrificed  animal  as  a  vicarious  substUuis^ 
the  several  pacts  of  which  were  given  as  equivalemis,  or 
though  not  strictly  such,  yet  hoped  to  be  graciously  accepted 
^s  such,  in  place  of  the  offerer : 

Cor  pro  corde,  pr«cor,  pro  fibris  tumite  fibrts. 
Hahc  animaiD  vobls  pro  meliore  damus. 

The  observations  contained  in  this  Number,  joined  to  those 
in  Numbers  V.  IX.  XXII.  and  XXIII.  when  contrasted  with 
the  position  maintained  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  in  no  nation, 
ancient  or  moiem,  Jew  or  Heathen,  has  any  idea  of  a  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  or  of  any  requisite  for  forgiveness,  save 
repentance  and  reformation,  ever  existed, — may  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  that  writer^s  competency  ; 
and  may  perhaps  suggest  an  useful  caution  in  the  admission 
of  his  assertions. 

*  Men'^'acfi/um  oportet  fieri  prbpter  stultitiam  taafD, 
Ut  vteHm  tergnm  stultitia  ttut  fubdat  succedaneum  ? 
'\Xir9,it  tttAi  K-*t^tt{  m^mr9f  ff^tior  9u9a4  fuvBwcr^nt  •i'V^.*'*  turn  +»;t»t 
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No»  XXXIV. — OK  H.  tatlor's  objrgtiok  of  thb  waht 

OF  a  LITSRAL   GORRESPOKDEKCB    BETWEBff  THE    MOSAIC 
«ACRiFI€E  AND  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 

Page  33.  (fc)— H*  Taylor  goes  so  far  as  to  use  eyen  this 
argument  gravely.     {Ben  Mord*  p.  811—814.) 

Indeed  tiie  bold  liberties  which  this  writer  has  been  urged 
to  take  with  the  language  of  scripture,  and  the  triiing  dla* 
tinctions  to  which  he  has  been  driven  for  the  purpose  of  de« 
vesting  the  death  of  Christ  of  the  characters  of  the  sin- 
offering  prescribed  by  the  law^  render  it  desirable  that  his 
wh^e  argument  upon  this  particular  point  should  be  laid  be^ 
fore  the  reader.  When  ingenuity,  like  that  of  this  author, 
is  forced  into  such  straits,  the  inference  is  instructive. 

<<  It  is  true"  (he  says)  «« that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrenfs^  labours  to  show  a  similarity  between  the  Mosaic 
and  the  Christian  sacrifices :  which  no  doubt  there  wafs ;  and 
to  make  out  the  analogy,  uses  very  hard  figures :  as  when  he 
compares  the  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  victim,  to  the  sprink- 
ling our  hearts  from  an  evil  conscience ;  and  the  tabernacle 
to  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  the  flesh  of  Christ  to  the  vail 
which  opened  the  way  into  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum :  and 
calls  it  a  new  and  a  living  way ;  and  considers  Christ  both  as 
the  High  Priest  and  Victim.  But  were  the  analogy  ever  so 
exact,  it  would  not  make  the  expressions  literal :  and  in  many 
particulars  there  is  no  manner  of  likeness  between  them.— 
For  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  there  was  no  salting  with  saltf 
ne  imposition  ofhands^  no  blood  sprinkled  by  the  priest^  in 
which  consisted  the  atonement ;  for  the  atonement  mas  not 
made  by  the  death  of  the  victim^  but  by  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  ;  since  the  offender  did  not  offer  kim  to  God,  nor  beg- 
ged  forgiveness  ojhis  sins :  all  which  things  were  customary, 
and  most  if  not  all  of  them  necessary,  in  a  Mosaic  expiatory 
sacrifice  of  a  victim.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Christ. 
He  was  crucified  and  slain  as  a  common  malefactor.'^ 

<«  If  it  be  said  that  Christ  was  the  sacrificer^  and  he  offered 
himself  up  to  God ;  it  should  be  considered  that  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Mosaic  law  were  offered  to  gain  forgiveness  to 
the  person  who  sacrificed;  but  this  could  not  be  true  of 
Christ,  for  he  had  no  sin  to  be  forgiven." 

^*  If  it  be  said,  that  he  sacrificed  as  a  priest^  to  gain  for* 
giveness  for  others;  it  should  be  observed,  that,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  he  was  incapable  of  such  .  an  oflSce :  for 
the  law  requires  that  the  priests  should  be  of  the  tribe  of 
JLevi^  or  the  family  of  Aaron.  But  he  (Christ)  of  whom 
these  things  are  spoken  pertaineth  to  another  tribCf  of  which 
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110  man  gave  aiiendance  at  the  aUar.  For  U  U  evident  &ai 
our  Lord  sprang  otU  qf  Jndahf  of  which  tribe  Mosea  spake 
nothing  concerning  the  prieethood.  {Heb.  vii.  1 3, 14.)  And 
therefore  St.  Paul,  who  was  aware  of  thifl  ob^ectiom  when  he 
speaks  of  Christ  as  a  Priest,  tells  us  that  he  was  a  priest  of 
n  superior  order  to  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  b€ing  a  prieH 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchieedek,  (ver.  17.)  This  is  a 
plaiD  coDcessioQ,  that  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  Christ 
was  incapable  as  a  priest  to  offer  any  sacrifice.  But  supp<^ 
jiing  he  had  been  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  case  would  have 
been  just  the  same  with  regard  to  all  mankind,  except  the 
Jews :  for  the  Jewish  sacrifices  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
circumcision.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  could  not  therefore 
be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law ;  and 
much  less  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
.  **  If  it  was  therefore  a  literal  offering  or  sacr^e  made 
hy  Chriet  as  a  Priest,  it  was  of  a  higher  nature^  and  of  a 
prior  and  sutperior  dispensation  to  the  Mosaic  ;  such  as  was 
offered  in  the  days  of  Melchisedek^  the  priest  of  the  most 
high  Ood^  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  offer* 
ings  before  the  law  were  meant  to  be  expiatory^  but  alt  of 
them  eucharisticaW^ 

Thus,  after  labouring  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  was  extrava- 
gant  in  his  comparison  of  the  Christian  and  Mosaic  sacrifi* 
ces;  iMid  that  all  his  hard  fignres  had  not  enabled  him  to 
make  out  a  resemblance  between  them:  and  labouring  to 
prove  this  by  showing  that  Christ  was  neither  literally  a  Mo* 
saic  victim,  nor  a  Mosaic  priest,  (a  point  which  no  person 
was  ever  mad  enough  to  contend  for) — thus,  I  say,  after  all 
this,  our  author  in  his  concluding  paragraph  admits  the  whole 
nature  and  force  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  and  the  tr«ie  dis* 
tinction  which  points  out  the  reason  4vhy  it  should  not  con- 
form in  every  minute  ceremonial  with  the  formalities  of  the 
Mosaic ;  namely,  that  it  was  of  a  higher  nature^  and  of  a 
prior  and  superior  dispenscUion*  For  as  to  the  accompa* 
Dying  observation  intended  to  do  away  the  efiect  of  this  ad- 
inission ;  viz.  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  offer- 
ings before  the  law  were  meant  td  be  expiaJtory ;  this  is  a 
mere  gratis  dictum,  the  contradiction  of  which  it  is  hoped  is 
satisfactorily  made  out  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  And 
thus  it  appears  upon  the  whole,  that  on  a  single  gratuitous  as- 
ftumptioB,  the  author  rests  the  entire  weight  of  the  preceding 
argument ;  and  on  its  strength  he  has  presumed  to  set  up 
his  own  doctrines  in  opposition  to  those  of  St.  Paul.  Whe- 
ther then  in  the  present  instance,  this  author,  ingenious  and 
learned  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  deserves  more  to  be  condemn* 


•d  for  lut  trifimg  as  t  rettwoner,  or  for  his  presxiinptlon  as  a 
critk)  ft  is  Hot  an  easy  matter  to  decide. 

_  • 

No.  XXXV.--^lf  THfi  ABiSlTMBir'rs  BIT  WHICH  IT  IS  AIS- 
VSMPTIID  TO  PROVE  THE  PASBOVEU  NOT  TO  BE  A  SA^ 
CatFlGEk 

Paob  33.  (t) — It  to  a  Curious  fact,  that  the  declaration  of 
BU  Paul,  (1  Cor.  v.  7.)  that  Christ  ovr  passover  U  9«cW- 
Jiced  for  i/«,  is  adduced  by  Dr.  Priestley,  {Theel.  Rep.  vol. 
i.  p.  215.)  as  a  convincing  proof  that  Christ  was  not  sanri- 
Aced  at  all*  It  foltows,  he  says,  *<  from  the  ailusion  to  the 
Paschal  Iamb/'  contained  in  this  passage  and  others  of  the 
New  Testament,  **  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  called  a  sar 
crifice,  only  bv  n>«y  of  fignrt,  because  these  two  (namely, 
sacrifice,  and  the  paschal  lamb)  are  (fuiU  different  and  in* 
consistent  ideas :"  and  the  argument  by  which  he  endeavours 
to  establish  this,  is  not  less  eiLtraordinary  than  the  positiou 
itself,  as  it  brings  forward  an  instance  in  which  one  of  these 
totally  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  is  expressly  called  in 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  name  of  the  other  :  the  Passover 
being  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Exod.  xii.  27.  di- 
rectly termed  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Lord^s  Passover. — This 
seems  an  odd  species  of  logic.  Dr.  Priestley  however 
hraes  to  mend  the  argument  by  asserting  that  *'  this  is  the 
anlfi/  place  in  the  Old  Testament  in  %hich  the  Paschal  Iamb 
18  termed  a  sacrifice :''  and  that  here  ^*  it  could  be  so  called 
only  in  some  secondary  and  partial,  and  not  in  the  proper 
and  primary  sense  of  the  word:"  and  for  these  reasons-^ 
namely,  that  "  there  was  no  priest  employed  upon  the  occa- 
sion ;  no  altar  made  use  of;  no  burning ;  nor  any  part  offered 
to  the  Lord :  all  which  circumstances  (he  adds)  were  essen* 
tial  to  every  proper  sacrifice.*^ — Now  in  answer  to  these  se- 
veral assertions,  I  am  obliged  to  state  the  direct  contradiction 
of  each :  for  1st,  the  passage  in  Exod.  xii.  27.  is  not  the  only 
one  in  which  the  Paschal  lamb  is  termed  rDT,  a  sacrifice : 
it  being  expressly  so  called  in  no  less  than  four  passages  in 
Deuteronomy  (xvi.  2,  4,  5,  6.)  and  also  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  25^ 

and  in  its  parallel  passage,  (xxiii.   18.) 2.  A  priest  was^ 

emf^oyed.— ^.  An  altar  was  made  use  of. — 4.  There  was  a 
burning,  and  a  part  offered  to  the  Lord :  the  inwards  being 
burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  the  blood  poured  out  at  the  foot 
thereitf.-^Dr.  Priestley  adds  for  the  completion  of  his  proof, 
that  "  the  paschal  Iamb  is  very  far  from  having  been  ever 
called  a  sin-offerings  or  said  to  be  killed  on  the  account  of 
•in.*'  But  neither  is  the  hurnt-offering  "  ever  called  a  m- 
afferings^*  nor  is  the  animal  slain  in  any  of  the  various  kinds 
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of  peaceH»Sering)  whether  in  the  votive,  the  free-will,  or  the 
«acrifice  of  thanksgiving,  ever  '<  said  to  be  killed  on  accoant 
of  sin."  In  other  words,  one  species  of  sacrifice  is  not  the 
tame  with,  nor  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  another. — I  agree 
with  Dr.  Priestley  in  this  position;  and  shall  not  dispute 
with  him  any  conclusion  he  may  draw  from  so  productive  a 
premiss. 

But  so  evident  is  it  that  the  passover  was  truly  a  sacrifice, 
that  even  Sykes  himself,  (whose  work  on  Redemption  has 
been  the  great  armory  whence  Dr.  Priestley  and  the  other 
cH>mbatant8  of  that  doctrine  have  derived  their  principal 
weapons  of  attack,)  found  it  impossible  to  ieny  the  positiov. 
He  accordingly  fully  admits  the  point.  {Essay  on  Sacrifices, 
p.  41.)  And  indeed  whoever  considers  what  are  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  a  sacrifice,  can  have  little  difficulty  upon 
this  head,  as  the  passover  will  be  found  to  possess  them 
all. 

1 .  It  was  a  Corbany  or  offering  brought  to  the  Tabernacle 
or  Temple^  as  we  find  it  expressly  enjoined  in  Deut.  xvi.  2, 
5,  6.  and  exemplified  at  the  solemn  passover  in  the  reign  of 
Josiab,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  6,  6,  10,  11.  That  the  tabema€le 
or  teinple  is  intended  by  the  expressions  used  in  the  passage 
of  Deuteronomy  above  referred  to,  and  not  Jerusalem  at 
large,  is  evident  fjrom  this,  that  the  very  same  expressions 
are  employed  when  speaking  of  all  the  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings, in  Deut..  xii.  5,  6,**  11,  14.  where  it  is  manifest  that  the 
temple,,  the  peculiar  habUaiio%%  of  God,  is  necessarily  meant. 
This  still  farther  appears  from  1  Kings  viii.  20.  and  2  Chron. 
vii.  16.  Moreover,  we  find  the  Passover  expressly  called 
a  Corban,  (Numb.  ix.  6,7, 13.)  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
was  so  called,  but  what  was  brought  and  offered  up  to  God  at 
the  tabernacle  or  temple — see  Cudn.  Int.  Syst.  Discourse^ 
&c.  p.  13«  We  may  also  add  that  it  is  actually  specified  by 
Maimonides  as  the  reason  why  the  Jews  of  later  times  can- 
not kill  the  Paschal  lamb,  that  they  have  no  temple  to  offer 

it  in* — see  Ahifttv.  on  Exod.  xii.  8. 2.  The  blood  of  the 

paschal  Iamb  was  poured  out,  sprinkled,  and  offered  at  the 
*altar  by  the  priests,  in  like  manner  as  the  blood  of  the  vic^ 

*  Bishop  Patrick  In  a  note  on  Exod.  xii.  31.  tnalces  the  followtng*  obser- 
▼ation — *'  Here  it  may  l>c  fit  to  note  that  the  lamb  being  first  killed  in 
Eg}pty  it  was  killed  in  every  man's  house,  for  they  had  no  altar  there,  nor 
any  other  place  where  they  had  liberty  to  kill  it.  But  after  they  came  to 
the  land  of  Canaan  it  was  not  lawful  to  sacrifice  it  any  where  but  in  tlie 
place  wliich  God  appointed  for  his  worship,  Hcut  xvi.  2.  From  which 
J^IairtioniUes  concludes,  that  whatsoever  they  did  with  other  tacnficttt  Y^^ 
this  could  not  be  offered  in  the  high  placet,  but  only  at  the  tcv%pU  And  it- 
is  iikely  they  did  so  in  the  wilderness,  the  tabernacle  being  newly  erected  a4 
(He  k^ping  of  the  second  passover,  J^umb,  iz.  5.'* 
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"time  usually  slain  in  sacrifice,  as  appears  from  Exod.  xxiii 
18.  and  xxhr.  25. — 2  Chron.  xxx.  15,  16.  and  xxxr.  11* 
And  in  this  sprinkling  of  the  blood  consisted,  as  we  are  told 
by  the  Jewish  doctors,  the  very  essence  of  a  sacrifice — see 
Cudw.  ut  supra,  p.  Id.'—  3>  The  fat  and  entrails  were 
burnt  upon  the  altar,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  accounts 
given  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Passover  in  the  passages  al* 
ready  referred  to ;  as  also  from  the  declarations  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors,  (he  descriptions  of  the  paschal  sacrifice  in  the 
Misna  of  the  Talmud,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Karraites, 
who  are  known  to  reject  all  the  Talmndical  traditions  not 
founded  on  scripture.  #  Thus  tben$  all  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  a  sacrifice,f  we  find  to  belong  to  the  offering 
of  the  Paschal  lamb.  It  was  brought  to  the  temple  as  a  Cor* 
ban^  or  sacred  oSering  to  the  Lord.  It  was  slain  in  the 
courts  of  the  temple;  and  the  blood  was  received  by  the 
priests,  and  handed  to  the  high  priest ;  who  pouring  it  forth, 
and  sprinkling  it  before  the  altar,  offered  it  together  with  the 
fat  and  entrails  which  were  burnt  upon  the  altar. 

One  circunistance  indeed  has  been  urged,  which  wears  the 
appearance  of  au  objection ;  namely,  that  the  paschal  lamb 
was  slain,  not  by  the  priest,  but  by  the  person  who  brought 
it  to  the  temple.  Philo,  in  his  Life  of  Moses^  {p.  686.)  has 
stated  this  as  distinguishing  the  Passover  from  all  other  sa- 
crifices, (which,  by  the  way,  clearly  implies  that  he  considers 
Ihat  to  be  a  sacrifice  as  well  as  the  rest ;  and  so  indeed  he 
expressly  calls  it,  n«»^^«  ersiA — De  Sept.  &  Fest  p.  1 190.) 
in  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  particulars  of  the  Jewish 
rites,  Philo  is  manifestly  mistaken,  this  being  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  Passover :  for  that,  in  every  kind  of  sacrifice, 
the  individual  that  offered  it  might  kill  the  sacrifice,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  instance  of  the  burnt-offering,  in  Levit.  i.  4,  5« 

*  See  Cudvf.  int.  Syat.  DUc.  &c.  pp.  12,  14,  15.  l$.*^flee  also  Beaui6» 
hre'9  Jntrod.  pp.  134,  135,  ed.  1790.— and  Syie9*s  Estay  on  SacH/ice*,  p.  41. 

t  *'  Poicha  niroirum  erat  tacrificmm  proprie  dictum,  Exod.  X2(iii.  1& 
xxxiy.-  25.  Hinc  Pascha  BvtrBdu  dicitur,  Marc.  xiv.  22.  Sed  prKcipmim 
est,  qnod  sangfuis  agni  a  sacerdote  Bpargebatur,  3  Par.  xxx.  16.  xxxv.  11. 
in  quo  radix,  seu  euentiOf  •acrificH  est,  inquit  canon  Judaeorum  notisBimuf. 
Adde  quod  in  Egypto  ubi  nullum  erat  altare  ad  quod  spargeretur  sanjcuis, 
huic  tamen  analo^um  fuit,  qnod  postes  illinebant  sanguine  a^ni.  Deinde 
Pascba  in  loco  sacro  mactari  oportttit,  Dent  nvi.  5." — Poii  Syn.  in  Exod. 
xit.  27.— In  like  manner  Bishop  Patrick  expresses  himself  on  the  subject 
of  the  Passover.  **  It  is**  (he  observes)  **  frequently  called  by  the  name 
of  a  rjcrifice,  Exod.  xxdi.  18.  xxxiv.  25.  Dent.  xvi.  4,  5, 6.— And  it  is  called 
a  Cmrltan  /  which  is  a  name  |i^ven  only  to  those  things  which  were  brought 
to  be  flrfTered  up  to  God,  See  Mimb.  ix.  13.  where,  as  it  is  called  Corban, 
so  the  same  word  is  used  for  bringing  it,  which  is  commonly  used  about 
other  sacrifices.  And  it  further  appears  to  have  been  properly  a  sacrificeit 
bvthe  rites  belonging  to  it:  for  the  blood  of  it  was  sprinkled  by  tbeprieatSj 
i  Chron.  XXX.  16.  x.\xv.  11. **'^Patr,  on  E^cod.  xii.  27- 
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from  ihMi  of  il»  peaoe-offemgi  iil*  2,  a»d  (torn  tliaft  of  Hm 
ain-offeriDg,  iv.  24.  the  proper  duty  of  the  prieH*  being  oolyr 
to  spriokle  the  blood,  aod  to  place  upcMi  the  altai*  wiwteTer 
was  to  be  offered  •^-<-*It  must  certainly  be  adbiitted,  that  the 
ceremony  of  laying  bands  upon  the  head  of  the  victba,  which 
fraa  uaual  in  other  sacrifices,  was  not  adopted  in  that  ef  the 
passover.  This  distinction,  however,  at  the  &am0  time  that 
it  is  noticed  by  Sykes,  {Essajfj  Sec*  p*  41.)  is  suScieBtly  ac- 
counted for  by  that  writer,  inasmuch  as  ^'  the  paschal  iamb 
was  the  sacrifice  of  a  company :  and  where  a  ooodpany  are 
concerned  no  one  can  act  for  the  whole,  uidess  th^ce  be  a 
proper  represeniative  ;  as  the  elders  of  a  congregatioD  are  for 
the  congregation,  or  persons  deputed  are  for  those  who  de» 
pute  them,  or  governors  may  be  for  their  people." 

If  farther  confirnvition  can  be  yet  wanted  to  show  that  the 
Passover  was  truly  a  sacrifice,  we  are  supplied  with  this  by 
the  express  testimony  of  Josephus ;  who  in  the  third  book^ 
bis  AntiquiiieSf  treating  of  the  subject  of  sacrifices,  calls  it 
the  sacrifice  which  the  Israelites  had  been  ordered  to  racri- 
fice  when  leaving  the  land  of  Egypt — rnv  gtsLtiK  w  rtrt  ^At- 
r«K  AiyvTT^  ersAi  w^utT99  «/m«c,  jiAXXA  Afy«AUf«t.  f^—The  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  himself  a  priest,  and  one  of  the  aM»t  tar 
telligent  of  his  nation,  will  hardly  be  disputed  as  to  what  was 
considered  by  the  Jews  to  be  a  sacrifice  in  bis  day. 

Thus  then  upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  when  St.  Paul 
declares,  that  Christ  our  passover  has  been  sacrificed  for  iia, 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  he  means  a  true  and  effective 
sacrifice:  and  that  Christ  has  been  to  Christians  that  species 
of  sacrifice  which  the  passover  had  been  to  the  Jews. 

The  question  now  arises!,  what  was  the  nature  of  that  sa^ 
crifice  ?  The  name  of  the  institution,  and  the  circumatances 
of  its  appointment,  fully  explain  its  import :  the  original  word 
signifying  to  pass  ovtr^  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  change  of 
placCf  but  in  the  sense  of  sparin^^  passing  without  injury  ; 
Jehovah  in  his  work  of  destruction  having  passed  over,  and 
left  in  safety,  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  on  the  door-posts 
of  which  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  lamb  was  sprinkled,  whilst 
he  slew  the  first-born  in  all  the  houses  of  the  Egyptiana. 

Now,  that  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed  lamb  had  any  natural 
virtue  whereby  the  family,  on  whose  door-posts  it  was  sprink" 
led,  might  be  preserved  from  the  plague ;  or  that  Jehovah,} 

*  See  Levit.  i.  4—9.  iii.  2—5.  iv.  24— 36u — see  also  the  Jewish  doctors,  af 
quoted  by  Cudworth,  JDUeourw,  &c.  pp.  11, 12.  and  JenmngM  Jew,  Antif 
vol.  11.  p.  191. 

t  -^atuf.  Jud,  lib.  iii.  cap.  x.-^Jo^ephi  Operot  p.  93.  A. 

¥  ptfA*  tymy  dtAX*  IT/  w^omn^uc&t  o-jpr  fAf\M9Av  /i  «i^«<rK  tu  Xf /7»  yw^tv^ 
f*T»{i*f  T*  y«r«i  T«y  cir6|«r^«rr.    fy9l  Mm*  Thirib.  p.  3r4. 
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in  pasftisgy  iHieded  aaj  <ucii  signal  to  diisriingtiiflh  between  the 
iigyptians  sad  the  I«raelitesy  (although  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Frieatle/  has  out  scntpied  to  admit  the  supposition,  see  Theol. 
Hq^.  Yol.  i.  p.  215.)-*it  cannot  be  necessary  to  controvert. 
For  irfaat  purpose,  then,  can  we  conceive  such  a  ceremony 
to  have  been  instituted,  but  as  a  sensible  token  of  the  fulfil- 
nsent  of  the  divine  promise  of  protection  and  deliverance? 
Aad  are  we  not,  from  the  language  of  scripture,  fiilij  autho* 
rised  to  pronounce,  that  it  was  through  this  intended  as  a 
typical  sign  of  protection^,  from  the  divine  justicl,  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  which  in  reference  to  this  is  called,  in  Hebr* 
%iL  34.  *^  the  blood  of  sprinkling?"     Indeed  the  analogy  is 
so  forcible,  that  Cudworth  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
slaying  of  the  paschal  Iamb  in  its  first  institution,  to  be  an 
expiatory  sacrifice ;  the  blood  of  the  lamb  sprinkled  upon  the 
door-posts  of  th^  houses,  being  the  appointed  means  of  pre- 
aervation,  by  Jehovah's  passing  over.      In  confirmation  also" 
of  the  typical  import  of  the  ceremony,  he  notices  a  very  ex- 
traordinary passage,  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue 
with  Trypho,  from  the  ancient  copies  of  the  bible ;  in  which 
JEiSra  expounds,  in  a  speech  made  before  the  celebration  of 
the  passover,  the  mystery  of  it  as  clearly  relating  to  Christ : 
and  which  Justin  concludes,  was  at  a  very  early  day  expung- 
ed from  the  Hebrew  copies  by  the  Jews,  as  too  manifestly 
favouring  the  cause  of  Christianity.     The  passage  is  too  re- 
markable to  omit.     *<  This  passover j^  saitn  Ezra  to  the  peo- 
ple, "MOtfr  Saviour  and  refuge  ;^^'^  and  if  you  can  feel  a 

Patrick  on  Bxod.  :di.  13.  remarks  that  the  Hood  was  **  a  tign  by  xAnch 
the  I^raelitet  were  assured  of  safety  and  detiverance.-— And  indeed  the 
vords  of  the  original  are,  the  blood  tkalt  be  toy^ufor  a  foirn.-^Patrick  adds 
from  Epiphanios,  that  there  was  a  memorial  of  the  transaction  preserved 
evea  amons  the  Egyptians  themselves,  though  i^orant  of  the  original  of 
the  rite.  For  at  the  equinox,  (which  was  the  time  of  the  passover,)  they 
marked  thdr  cattle,  and  their  trees,  and  one  anotlier,  ex  ^/atio^c,  with  red 
ochre  or  some  such  thing,  which  they  fancied  would  he  a  preservative  to 
Iheoi.     See  Patrick  as  a£>ve. 

*  K«u  wjnt  £^^{«(  Tu  A«ui*  TvTo  to  9r«tf-;^flt  •  0-«f<rir{  »/uoir>  xdn  »  aAT«^&7-» 
k/u^f,      K«t/  taif  /ifityoNdvTf,  x«i  AVetCf  ufjt»f  vrt  tuf  xa^iiAV,  6*rt  fJUKkcfjmv  €tvTC¥ 

0,o^oi  f#C  Tor  4t9rfltrT«t  XV^^^>  '^■V*'  ®  ^tof  *tmf  JirrA/uiimf  h^t  A  jutn  ^trtvcDirt 
9,vtmy  f*n^*  ttffojLH^iiTf  TIC  xn^vyfAATot  «tt/T«>  fff-wfiff  tirt^tt^tt  TOK  i^vtct.  (Just, 
Mart  Thirlb  pp.  292,  29d.)--Justin  says  that  this  passage  was^  among  tlie 
•^nytfo-tic  mi  t^nytiv-Art  Er^^ett  us  Te?  yo/uo?  tcf  «-igj  th  ireta-^a,:  and  hence 
Mr. 'Whitftkereofichules  (Orif^m  of  JtrianUm^  p.  305.)  that  it  originally 
stood  in  Ezra  vi  19—22.  and  probably  between  the  20th  and  21st  verges. 
It  roost  however  be  confessed,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  learned 
Commentator  on  the  passage  here  quoted  by  Justin,  leave  some  reason  to 
doubt  its  having  existed  in  any  genuine  copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  (sralte 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  .that  the  sentence  which  Justin  thus  testifies  to  h»ve 
stood  in  tlie  ancient  copies  of  Ezra,  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  having 
crept  in  from  a  marginal  addition  by  some  early  Christian^  than  as  Imving 
heea  expunged  from  the  later  copies  by  Jewish  fraud. 
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firm  persnasion  that  we  are  about  to  humble  and  degrade  hni 
in  this  sign,  and  ^terwards  should  place  our  sure  trust  ajod 
hope  in  him,  then  this  place  shall  never  be  made  desohitey 
saitb  the  Lord  of  hosts :  but  if  you  do  not  belioTe  in  him,  nor 
listen  to  that  which  he  shall  announce,  ye  shall  be  a  derision 
to  all  nations."  ..(Ctidn;.  InL  SysL  Disc.  p.  16.)  L'EnfiaDt 
thinks  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  v.  7.  are  a  direct  allu- 
sion to  the  first  sentence  of  the  passage  here  cited — see  Dod- 
dridge on  1  Cor«  V.  7.  Allix  in  his  Judgment  of  the  Jew, 
€!h.  p.  333.  says,  that  when  John  the  Baptist  speaks  of  the 
Lamb  which  takes  away  tlie  sins  oftht  morldy  the  type  of 
the  paschal  lamb  is  alluded  to :  and  that  this  appears  the  more 
clearly  from  two  things  taught  amongst  the  Jews :  1.  That 
the  Shechinah  delivered  Israel  out  of  Egypt :  2,  That  the 
Shechinah  was  typified  by  the  paschal  lamb. — But,  in  proof 
that  the  paschal  Iamb  was  a  type  of  Christ,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  resort  to  Jewish  traditions.  Scripture  supplies  the  most 
decisive  testimonies  on  the  point.  St.  John  and  St.  Paul 
both  directly  assert  it,  (John  xix.  36.  1  Cor.  v.  7.)  and  our 
Lord  himself  seems  to  affirm  it  in  his  institution  of  the  £u* 
diarist  at  the  last  supper.  (Mat.  xxvi.  26.)  But  whoever 
wishes  to  see  this  point  fully  examined,  may  consult  Wits. 
CRcon,  Fced^  de  pascbate;  or  the  selection  from  that  work 
in  Jennings  Jew*  Ant*  vol.  ii.  p.  201 — 208.  or  a  yet  more 
brief,  and  perhaps  not  less  satisfactory,  review  of  the  subject, 
in  Beausob.  &  L'Enfant's  Introd.  p.  133—138. 

Dr.  Priestley's  mode  of  evading  the  force  of  the  passage 
in  1  Cor.  v.  7.  as  a  proof  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  sa- 
crifice, has  been  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  Number.  I 
shall  conclude  it  by  noticing  a  different  mode  adopted  by  a 
celebrated  fellow-labourer  of  his  in  the  work  of  refining  away 
the  fair  and  natural  meaning  of  scripture  language,  Dr. 
Sykes.  In  the  words,  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for 
uSy  a  plain  unbiassed  understanding  would  find  it  difficult  not 
to  discover  that  the  passover  is  affirmed  to  be  a  sacrifice; 
and  that  in  some  corresponding  sense,  Christ  is  said  to  be  sa- 
crificed for  us.  Dr.  Priestley^  as  we  have  seen,  avoids  the 
latter  position  by  a  direct  denial  of  the  former.  Dr.  Sykes 
on  the  other  hand  admits  the  former,  and  yet  peremptorily 
rejects  the  latter.  Now  though  Dr.  Priestley's  assertion, 
that  the  passover  is  not  here  pronounced  to  be  a  sacrifice, 
may  appear  sufficiently  bold :  yet  the  position  that  it  is  called 
a  sacrifice^  and  that  Christ  is  not  in  the  same  sentence  said 
to  be  sacrificed^  seems  a  fiight  of  criticism  still  more  worthy 
of  our  admiration.  On  what  ground  an  exposition  so  extra- 
ordinary is  fonnded,  it  is  natural  to  inquire.  Christ,  we  are 
iold,  is  called  our  passover^  inasmuch  as  by  his  n^eans  our 
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sinfl  are  pttssed  (ycevj  just  as  bj  means  of  the  paschal  lamb 
the  children  of  Israel  were  passed  over  in  Egypt.  So  far  is 
weU.     But  how  is  he  said  to  be  sacrificed  for  us  ? — why,  6y  j 

not  being  sacrificed  at  all ;  but,  by  beinff  compared  to  the 
pasckal  lamb  which  was  a  sacrifice !!!  dere  is  true  logic> 
and  rational  criticism. — If  the  reader  should  doubt  this  to  be 
a  fair  representation  of  Dr.  Sykes's  argument,  I  refer  him 
to  the  learned  Doctor  himself^  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Re- 
demption, No.  640.  p.  220. 


In  justification  of  what  has  been  advanced  in  the  prece- 
ding Number  (p.  172.)  on  the  signification  of  the  word  nod, 
I  subjoin  the  following  observations. 

This  Hebrew  word  which  we  translate  Passonetj  was  ren- 
dered by  almost  all  the  early  interpreters  in  the  sense  whicb 
the  English  word  implies;  namely,  pa«8ttig  over.  Josephus, 
who  calls  it  wcurxtit*  and  sometimes  ^«o-»«,  eitpressly  amrms 
that  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  vxt^iairm^  or  passing  over; 
in  commemoration  of  God's  having  parsed  over  (uwt^Sa^y 
the  Hebrews,  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians  with  his  plague. 
{Ant.  p.  65.) — ^Philo,  in  two  distinct  parts  of  his  works,  ex- 
plains the  word  by  the  term  iV«C«0*i$,  which  he  uses  unequi- 
Tocaliy  in  the  sense  of  passing  over,  i.  e.  from  place  to 
place.  (jOpera.  pp.  392,  430.)  And  again,  in  p.  686.  he 
employs  the  term  r«  hJ^ttm^im,  tide  passings  over,  or  from 
place  to  place. — Aquila  in  his  version  renders  t&e  word  by 
oarf^C«o-f€»  a  passing  over,  using  nearly  the  same  term  with 
Josephus. — And  Jerome  adopts  the  word  transiius,  as  the 
just  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew. 

Thus  far  there  appears  a  perfect  agreement  amongst  the 
ancient  versions ;  affording  at  the  same  time  a  full  justifica- 
tion of  the  phrase  by  which  we  render  the  Hebrew  term  in 
our  common  English  bibles.  Some  Commentators  however, 
and  those  of  no  mean  note,  for  example,  Vitringa  and  Lowth, 
Dathe  and  Rosenmuller,  have  raised  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  word  passover,  in  ex- 
plication of  the  original  term  nofi.  The  difficulties  that 
weigh  with  the  two  latter,  are  however  of  a  nature  to  which 
I  cannot  help  thinking  these  critics  have  attached  an  import- 
ance beyond  what  is  justly  due.  That  .the  Arabic  language 
does  not  ascribe  the  sense  of  transitio  to  the  word,  seems 
by  no  means  a  proof  that  it  cannot  admit  that  meaning  as 
these  authors  contend.  (Dath.  and  Rosenw^  on  Exod.  xii. 
1 1 .  and  Dathe  more  fully,  in  Glass.  Phil.  Sacr.  pp.  968^ 
MO.)     Objections  drawn  from  the  kindred  dialects  ought  i0 
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be  admitted  only  in  the  case  of  such  words  as  are  in  them- 
selves of  doubtful  sigAificatioQy  receiving  no  illustration  either 
ffoBi  corresponding  passages,  or  from  early  versions.  Very 
diSerent  is  the  case  of  the  term  in  question.  Not  only  as 
we  have  seMi,  do  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  competent 
translators  attribute  to  it  the  sense  already  stated,  but  seve* 
ral  passages  of  scripture  justify  that  sense  by  a  correspond- 
ing use  of  the  ^erb  from  which  the  word  is  derived.  This 
will  appear  by  considering  the  several  .verses  of  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  in  which  the  institution  of  the  passover 
is  prescribed,  and  the  reason  of  its  designation  by  that  term 
expressly  assigned. 

The  communication  is  first  made  to  Moses  by  Jehovah. — 
11.  **lt  is  the  Lord's  pMsover.  (rro.)^— 12.  For  I  will  pass 
("nibjn)  through  the  land  of  Egypt  this  night,  and  will  smite 
all  the  jBrst-^bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt. — 13.  And  the  blood 
shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  upon  the  houses  where  von  are: 
and  when  I  see  the  blood,  I  will  pass  over  you,  (O^TP  T^nOdi] 
and  the  plague  shall  not  be  upon  you  for  destruction  whilst 
I  smite  the  land  of  Egypt."— Again  in  verse  23.  this  com- 
BtURication  of  Johovah  is  conveyed  by  Moses  to  the  elders 
of  the  people  in  the  following  words : — "  For  4he  Lord  will 
pass  X^:ip)  through  to  smite  the  Egyptians,  and  when  he 
seeth  the  blood,  &c.  the  Lord  will  pctsa  over  the  door 
(nnfin  V  ^^rr  hdai)  and  will  not  suffer  the  destruction  (or.  de- 
stroying plague)  to  come  into  your  houses  to  smite  you.'* — 
--'And  lastly  in  the  27th  verse,  when  Moses  instructs  them 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  explain  the  rite  to 
their  descendants,  he  tells  them  that  they  shall  say,  ^^  it  is 
the  sacriice  of  the  Lord's  passover  (noa  n:)T)  who  Pf^^^ci 
(r)iOB)  over  the  hjuses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egvpt, 
when  he  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered  our  houses?^ 

Now  it  is  evident  that  if  the  verb  noa  has  been  rightly  in- 
terpreted throughout  these  passages,,  the  noun  derived  from 
ft  has  been  rightly  explained. — Let  us  then  here  consult  the 
versions.  The  Septuagint  which  uses  the  Hebrew  terrii 
throughout  for  the  notm,  (viz.  9r««r;c«— and  so  through  the 
Pentateuch ;  but  in  Chron.  pactK^)  employs  different  words 
in  rendering  the  verb.  Iti  verse  23,  it  renders  by  TOL^tXtvarau, 
the  very  same  word  by  which  it  translates  the  verb  ■ojr  in 
the  same  verse.  That  the  Seventy  therefore  admitted  the 
word  to  bear  the  sense  of  transitus^  or  passing  over,  there 
can  be  no  question.  They  have,  it  is  true,  translated  the 
verb  by  the  word  omiru^tt,  in  the  13th  and  27th  verses:  bnl 
^he  sense  in  which  they  intend  that  word,  may  well  be 
doubted  when  we  find  it  employe^  by  them  in  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
26.  to  denote  the  tumulUtoiis  and-  eager  haste  of  David  fo. 
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•ctompiiah  his  MCqie.  If  bow^rtr  w«  nqppoie  it  in  tbii 
place  (o  imply  protection  or  prtserviUionf  the  Seventy  have 
then  substituted  the  effect  of  that  act  of-  paasing  over^  fioir 
the  act  itself:  and  felt  themselves  justified  in  doing  so,  as 
thejr  had  at  the  same  time  secaved  the  word  agaiast  abuse 
by  giving  (as  has  been  mentioned)  its  literal  acceptatbn* 
Id  like  manner,  we  find  that  the  other  Greek  translators, 
Aquila^  Theodotbn,  and  Symmachus,  have  rendered  the 
participle  nco  by  v^^Qmntn.  {pa»9ing  ater)  in  Isa.  xxxi.  5* 
where  the  term  is  commonly  conceived  to  be  used  in  direct 
reference  to  its  application  here.  The  LXX  there  use  the 
term  wB^iwtwrtrm,  instead  of  which  Ms.  Pachom.  reads 
w»f  ifiirff-«<,  which  Bishop  Lowth  deems  the  true  reading. 

There  are  versions  however  yet  to  be  noted^  which  ass^ 

Vol  the  word  nO0,  as  it  occurs  in  Eicod.  xii.  a  sense  different 

firom  that  which  we  have  hitherto  assigned.     In  verse  11,  the 

'  Targum  and  Persic  both  render  the  noun  by  pardon^  sparing 

mefcj/*     Sacrificium  propslioltotiis  {Arab.) — SacriK   pro* 

miseritordid  coram  Uomino  (Cfc*)'— And  again^  verses  13, 

03, 227,  Syr.  Arab.  Pers.  and  Targ.  render  the  verb  in  the 

same  sense,  that  of  sparing  ;  quod  misertias  est.  (Cfc.)  pre* 

,fi^iaiu9.  {Syr.  Arab.)  with  which,  a&  we  have  hinted,  the 

^»«wiM-f  of  the  LXX  possibly  ooncur8.**--The  Compl%Um$i4m, 

in  deference  to  the  above  authorities,  has  interpreted  the  veib 

tfaroi^bottt  this  entire  ehi^ter  by  the  words  miasrtri^  parctre : 

and  many  respectable  comoientatDrs  have  adopted  the  sane 

interpretation* 

But  how  does  tUi  connect  with  the  sense  of  passtii^  oeer> 
"supported  by  the  former  versions  ?  Perhaps  a  little  attentioa 
io  the  radi^  meaning  ^  the  veA  noo  may  point  out  that 
ooBnexion.  Fagius,  in  locum,  says,  that'  the  primary  signifi- 
cation of  the  verii  non  is  saliaref  tranHlirei  node  et  claudum 
Hebnei  noe  appellant,  quod  c«m  ingreditnr,  quasi  saliare  et 
Mnbsilire  videtnr.  Hence  he  adds,  the  name  is  derived  a 
uUtm  angeli  devastatoris :  and  he  adduces  the  authority  of 
R.  D.  KimcU  to  this  head.  That  of  R.  SoL  Jarchi,  adduced 
bv  Dr.  Oeddes,  is  mort  precise.  ^  Oblatio  ista  (agni  pas* 
chali^  vocatur  Pesachf  propter  sattum,  quo  sanctua  ilfe 
BeasDiCTUs  transibat  domes  Israelitarmn  inter  donuw  Egyp- 
tiorum,  et  saliebat  de  Egyptio  in  Egyptium :  Israelita  autem 
intermedins  incolurais  relinquebatur.'^  This  primary 'sense 
of  springing  rapidly^  or  with  a  bounds  is  that  which  is  ad* 
mitted  generally  by  Hebrew  scholarst,  and  seems  undoubtedly 
to  be  the  true  one.  If  then  we  consuder  it  in  this  light,  Jefao' 
vsb,  who  is  represented  as  carrying  with  him  the  deatroyii](g 
pla^rqe,  io  mercy  to  the  Israelite  passes  rapidly  over  hsi 
hm^e,  and  tbfirebv  saves  it  from  the  destruction  which  is 

X 


'^KMrne  along  to  the  Inansioii  of  the  Egyptian,  on  wbich  k  is 
allowed  to  rest  and  execute  its  fatal  work.     Thus  the  passing 

'  of  Jehovah  overy  (that  is,-his  rapt<{{j(  passing  over)  the  houses 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  sparingj  or  shonviag  mercy  to  the 
Israelites^  become  naturally  connected :  and  therefore  either 

-might  reasonably  be  used  by  interpreters,  as  the  significatioa 

'•f  the  term  in  this  part  of  scripture. 

From  this  view  of  the  case,  it  appeass,  that  Dr.  Geddes,  in 

'his  translation,  and  still  more  in  his  Critical  lUmarkSy  was 
not  very  far  from  a  just  idea  of  this  subject :  but  unfortunate* 
ly  for  himself,  (from  a  quaintness,  a  love  of  singularity,  and  a 
total  destitution  of  taste,  which  always  made  what  was  even 
right  appear  wrong  in  his  hands — nullum  quod  tetigit  noi 

'  deformavit)-*-he  clothed  this  just  idea  in  a  dress  so  grotesque, 
that  even  he  hmseif  was  afterwards  brought  to  see  and  ad- 
mit the  Ittdicrousness  of  the  garb  which  he  had  fixed  upoft 
this  part  of  holy  writ. — It  is  curious  enough  to  trace  the 

-origin  of  the  ridiculous  epithet  skip-offeringy  which  has  been 
adopted  by  this  translator,  in  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  classical  of  our  Hebrew  critics,  the  celebrated 

'  Bishop  Lowth  ;  who  expressly  describes  <'  the  common  no- 

^tioft  of  God's  passing  over  the  houses  of  the  feraelitea  to  be, 
that  seeing  the  bloody  he  passed  over,  or  skipptdy  those 

•houses,"  &c. 

This  last  named  critic,  following  the  steps  of  Vitringa,  has 

^in  a  note  upon  Isaiah  xxxi.  5.  given  an  explanation  df  the 
term  noD,  with  wbich  the  signification  of  the  English  wOTd 

( PasS'^oter  is  totally  at  variance.     Both  he  and  Vitringa  admit 

'the  primary  sense  of  the  verb  to-  be  that  of  springing  for- 
wotAj  or  leaping  forward^  wUk  rapidity^  as  it  has  been  before 
explained;  and^seem  to -have  altogether  adopted  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  word  which  we  have  quoted  from  Fagius.  But 
the  notion  entertained  by  these  distinguished  critics,  that  two 
agents  were  concerned  hi  the  preservation  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  night  of  the  passover,  has  led  them  to  assign  to  the 
word,  as  applied  in  Exodus,  the  signification  of  coteringy  i.  e. 

'protecting  by  coverings  (afr  Vitringa)  or  springing  forward 

'ia  cover  and  protect,  (as  Lowth.)  "  Here  are  manifestly" 
(says  the  Bishop)  **  two  distinct  agents,  with  which  the  notioir 
of  passing  over  is  not  consistent ;  for  that  supposes  but  one 
agent.     The  two  agents  are,  the  destroying  angel  passing 

-through  to  smite  every  house;  and  Jehovah  the  protectee, 
keeping  pace  with  him ;  and  who,  seeing  the  door  of  the  Is- 

'  raelite  marked  with  the  blood,  the  token  prescribed,  leaps 
forward,  throws  himself  with  a  sudden  motion  in  the  way, 
opposes  the  destroying  angel ;  and  covers  and  protects  that 
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koQte  agftiiiflt  the  destroying  angel,  nor  saSeni  him  to  amite 
it/' 

Here  is  undoubtedly  an  imposing  picture  of  the  transac- 
tion»  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader ;  but  certain** 
ly  without  any  foundation,  save  what  exists  in  the  fiincy  oC 
the  writer.  An  inaccurate  translation  indeed  of  the  23d 
Terse  seems  to  afford  some  colour  to  this-  view  of  the  transac- 
tion; ^xh  {02ra-^  ¥ah  rmvon  \rr¥h)j  being  rendered  in  our 
cooimoQ  version,  ^^  And  will  not  suffer  ths  diuit&oyer  to 
come  into  your  houses  to  smite  you* ' '  Rosenmuller  attributes 
thb  wrong  translation  to  the  Septuagint.— ^^  LXX  verterunt 
•  •A*lp«*#v» .  secuti  Judaorum  f^nionem,  tribuentium  angelo 
cuidam,  fati  mioistro,  fulgura,  pestem  et  similia  hominibus. 
iatalia:  quod  commentum  et  multi  Chriatiani  interpretea  re- 

Sitierunt.  Sed  nil  tale  in  textu."  ScboL  in  Exoi.  xii.  23. 
oseumuller  is  undoubtedly  right  in  asserting,-  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  text  to  justify  the  idea  of  a  second 
agent.  Whoever  reads  over  the  jentire  chapter  with  any  de*- 
l^e  of  care,  will  see,  that  the  Jehovah  who  prescribes  the 
rite,  is  himself  the  ^ent  throughout,  without  the  least  inti-. 
Bsation  of  any  other  being  concerned.  For  as.  to  the  venie 
above  referred  to,  its  true  translatbn,  which  I  have  given  in 
a  former  part  of  this  discussioo^  removes  at  once  every  sem- 
blance of  support  which  it  could  be  supposed  to  afford  to  the 
contrary  opinion :  the  mat  A  nTHBn»,  (the  same  which  is  used  in 
the  13th  verse  as  well  as  in  the  23d,)  signifying  tierdiVio/ 
iNSs/atio,  corruption  txierminatiof  (as  see  PoL  .Syn.  also 
Valabl.  on  Exod.  xii.  13.)  and  the  nivffah  p  of  the  13th 
verse,  si^fying  exactly  the  same  as  the  ^m  iwm  of  the 
23d,  i.  e,  in  both  places,  the  destroying  plague.  Besides,  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  expression  suffer  in  the  23d  verse,, 
which  seems  to  imply  a  distinct  agent  who  would  enter  the 
hmise  of  the  Israelite  if  not  prevented,  has  no  authority  from 
the  original ;  the  strict  translation  being  ^^  he  will  not  gii^e," 
or  <^  catise,"  (fn*  i6);  the  word  \t\x  never  being  used  In  the 
sense  of  permittingy  without  the  h  marking  the  dative  case 
of  that  to  which  the  permission  was  granted :  but  the  word. 
IMWQ  not  only  wants  the  sign  of  the  dative  here,  but  has 
actually  that  of  the  accusative  (m)  in  MS:  69  of  Kennicot's* 
It  appears  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  fancy  of  a  two- 
fold agent  indulged  in  by  Yitringa,  Lowth,  and  some  other 
coramentatmrs,  derives  no  support  whatever  from  the  text  of. 
Exodus  :  and  therefore  the  objections,  which  that  fancy  alone 
Sl^^e8ted  in  opposition  to  the  explanation  which  has  been. 
given  of  the  word  riDSf  fall  to  the  ground;  whilst  jlhe  admis-. 
Slops  of  those  writers,  as  to  the  primary  acceptation  of  the. 
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wordy  muftt  be  allowed  to  stand  in  conAmmtioD  of  tJboM  toi^ 
conclusions  which  they  were  desirous  to  o?ertum. 

The  passage  in  Isaiah  indeed  which  they  were  eofragod  in 
ehtcidating;,  in  some  degree  naturally  led  them  to  the  view  of 
tfce  subject  which  we  l»ve  just  noticed*    The  prophet  hm^ 
ing  there  described  Jehovah  as  protecting  Jerosalen,  ih  like 
manner  as  mother  birds  protect  by  bovering  over  their  yovng ; 
and  this  being  impossible  to  be  conveyed  by  a  term  which 
merely  implied  fOBBing  oter^  and  whicfa»  to  far  from  indict' 
ting  an  overshadowing  protectfon,  on  the  contrary  neeeasarily 
induced  an  exposure  of  the  defenceless  yonng,  and  this  oaly 
tilie  more  sudden  the  more  rapid  was  the  transition:  the  com- 
mentators deemed  it  indispensable  to  extend  the  meaning  of 
the  word  fipn  (here  employed)  beyond  the  latter  senaey  and 
to  give  to  it  snch  a  signification  as  wooid  admit  the  fiirnser; 
and  perceivittg  a  strong  similarity  between  the  application  of 
the  term  here,  and  to  Ae  deliverance  in  Bgjrpt^  they  eodea* 
iTonred  to  explain  it  in  sneh  a  sense  as  would  embrace  both 
transactions ;  and  were  accordingly  led  to  that  interpretatioii 
of  the  term  which  required  the  twofold  agency  of  which  we 
have  spoken.    But  why  recnr  npon  every  occasfen  to  tho 
ffrimary  senMt  of  a  word  ?    Are  there  not  in  every  lamguage 
nnmeroqs  words,  in  which  the  ilerfenliee  becomes  the  fM^va^ 
lent  Imd  appropriate  sense  ?   And  if  we  suppose  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  to  have  been  dinded  to  by  the  prophet^ 
(which,  as  well  from  the  general  shniHtnde  of  snl^ect,  an 
particularly  from  the  use  of  the  terms  non  and  Vxn  whfch  artf 
conjointly  used  in  speaking  of  the  passover  and  ita  eflfect  in 
Exod.  xii.  27,  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  dosAit,)  what  could 
be  more  fit  than  to  adopt  that  form  of  expressiott,  wfajch„ 
from  its  familiar  association  with  the  deKveranee  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  had  long  been  employed  to  designate  that  defi'^ 
rerance  without  any  reference  whatever  to  its  primary  aecep* 
tation.     In  other  words,  was  it  not  most  natural,  that  airf 
providential  preservation  or  delirerance  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple should  be  called  by  the  word  Pesacky  the  term  used  to 
denominate  that  recorded  act  whereby  the  first  great  preser- 
vation  and  deKveranee  of  Israel  was  effected?    Might  not 
then  the  prophet  have  properly  atfd  beantifttily  employed  the 
word  mon,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  in  the  sense  of  God^s- 
acting  again  as  a  protector  and  deliverer  of  his  peMie,  in  IHre 
manner  as  he  had  done  at  the  time  of  the  noB  ?   This  ]gtves 
new  beanty'to  the  original  passage,  and  relives  the  compa- 
rison between  its  subject  and  the  deliverance  in  Egypt  from 
all  embarrassments ;  whilst  it  retains  aH  that  attractive  ima* 
gery,  with  which  the.  prophet  embeffishea  the  original  ideo- 
The  passage  would  then  stand  thus. 
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So  sluJl  J  bovah,  God  of  hosts,  protect  Jenisalem* 

Protecting  and  delivering,  preteiViDg  (a«  hy  a  second  Passo  veb)  imd  reicillf- 
ifig^  her. 

Bivliop  Stock,  ki  hk  trftBslaAion,  has  auich  disfigured  tlie 
lietttty  ef  this  pMwage ;  Dtithsr  diiplaying  taste  in  the  ex- 
pwssien,  nor  judgment  in  the  cri(acisiii««-^jBtr<it  {irotecting 
iAe  winged  raee^  bemg  neither  elegant  nor  quite  intelligiUe: 
Mid  Bovriva  round  trnd/^wer^  wiach  is  ratlier  an  odd  signifi- 
tion  of  the  word  Iti09,  being  m  still-odder  reason  for  transiatiBg- 
tbe  word  bjr  Fi.nve  rowid. 

80BM  have  ehargsd  the  6meks  with  corrupting  the  original 
weoid  mot  Puack^  hj  writuig  it  mir;^}  and  hare  seemed  to 
jatimeto  that  the  word  was  so  used  by  them  as  if  it  were  de- 
yfTed  from  wm^x^  foHoTt  ifitimatiDg  the  mfferings  of  our 
iiord,  of  which  the  slaying  of  the  passover  was  n  type.  That 
such  SB  ailmum  may  have  sometimes  been  made  as  might 
alToid  some  apparent  justiScation  to  the  charge,  tiiere  seems 
IMSOH  to  aAnit.  ^8ee  QUut.  Phtt.  Smt.  i.  682.  also  Oteg. 
Nms.  8em.  de  Pasch.  and  Wolf.  Cur.  Phil.  i.  385.)  Yet 
the  ftct  is,  that  the  noft  of  the  Hebrew  Is  written  Mnee, 
PmBeka  \n  the  Chaldee^  from  which  the  wmo'x^  of  the  Greek 
lias  immediately  flowed. 

On  the  subject  of  the  word  fosBOfHr,  I  shall  add  the  follow^ 
tag  enumeration  of  ite  rarious  applications.  1  •  It  signifies 
di^  pas9iw  over  of  Jehovah,  who  spared  the  Israelites  whee 
tm  smoto  the  fifst4M)m  of  the  Bgyptiaos.  %  It  slgnifles  by 
n  metonymy  the  Imnfr '  slosii  ia  memory  of  that  deUverance. 
••  It  siguMes  the  fmBt  day  on  which  the  pascfad  lamb  wfis 
ulak^-^vis.  the  14th  of  the  first  month.  4.  and  lastly,  It 
riguifies  the  entire  centimmiiceund  the  whole  employment  of 
the  festival,  uiiich  ceuMieneed  with  the  shying  of  the  lamb, 
mid  eontioued  for  seven  days. 

No.  XXXVI.«^«oif  tHB  MBAtriuo  or  this  woao  traus- 
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Paob  34.  (m) — The  meauing  of  the  word  n0O»  the  original 
of  the  teiwi  aionemmt  in  the  Old  Testament,  has  been  mo- 
delled, Kke  that  of  other  smpture  phrases,  so  as  to  fall  in 
wilii  the  theories  of  those  who  are  more  anxioas  that  scrip- 
tww  should  speak  their  language,  than  that  they  should  speak 
the  language  of  scripture*  The  common  artifice,  bv  which 
the  terms  of  revelation  have  been  discharged  of  all  appro- 
priate meaning,  has  been  here  employed  with  consid^ble 
eftct.  By  »  comparlMB  of  the  various  passages,  in  which 
tfie  temooeurs,  its  mostfeiMrsl  aigqKcatipQisfivst^qpIoreds  ^ 
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and  in  ihin  gmeric  sense  it  is  aAenrards  explained)  in  ail  tke 
particular  cases  of  its  application.  The  manner  in  which 
Doctor  Tajlor  hasV^xercised  this  strange  species  of  criticism 
on  the  word  aionemeni  in  his  Scripture  DodrinU^  has  been 
already  noticed,  p.  181 — 186.  One  or  two  additional  re- 
marksy  will  more  uilly  explain  the  contrivance)  by  which  tfaia 
writer  has  been  enabled  to  shape  this  expression  to  bis  pinh- 
pose. 

Having  laid  it  down  as  a  priaci{de«  *^  that  those  passages 
in  the  Levitical  law,  in  which  atonement  is  said  to  be  made 
for  persons  by  sacrifice,  supply  not  so  ouuny  difftrmU  in> 
stances  of  a  known  sense  of  the  word  atoniiment ;  but  are  to 
be  considered  as  exhibiting  one  single  instance  of  a  sense 
which  is  doubtful ;"  (Script  DocL  ch.  iv.  $  69.)  he  pro* 
nounces  (ch.  v.  $  70.)  that  <*  the  texts  which  are- to  be  exa- 
Euned  are  these  where  the  word  is  used  extra^levitically,  or 
with  no  relation  to  sacrifices ;  that  we  may  be  dUe  to  jud||e 
what'  it  imports  when  applied  to  them.''  And  agreeably  to 
these  notions  he  conducts  his  inquiry.  Now  what  is  this,  bnt 
.to  pronounce  first  upon  the  nature  of  the  thing  unknown,. and 
then  to  engage  in  its  investigation?  The  meaning  of  the 
jterm,  in  the  several  instances  of  its  Leviticsl  applkatipn, 
though  as  yet  supposed  unknown,  is  presumed  to  he  the  same 
in  all :  and  this,  notwithstanding  these  caaes  of  its  a[^UGation 
must  be  as  different  as  it  objects ;  persons  and  things;  moral 
and  ceremonial,  disqualifications.    ... 

But  not  content  with  thus  deciding  on  the  tmifarmii^  of  an 
unknown  signification,  he  proceeds  to  discover  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  in  those  passages  which  rehte  to  sacrifice,  by 
exaijiining  it  in  others,  in  which  it  has  no  9%tckr;datiQn-  The 
result  of  this  singularly  critical  examination  is,  that  from  87 
texts,  which  treat  of  extra-kvitical  atonements,  it  may  be  infer- 
red, <<  that  the  means  of  making  aUMiement  for  sin  in  different 
cases,  are  widely  different,  being  sometimes  by  the  sole  good* 
ness  of  God,  sometimes  by  the  prayers  of  good  men,  some* 
times  by  repentance^  sometimes  by  disciplinaiy  visitaticHiy 
sometimes  by  signal  acts  of  justice  and  virtue :  and  that  any 
mean  whereby  sinners  are  reformed  and  the  judgments  c£ 
God  averted  is  atoning,  or  making  atonement  for  their  sins ;". 
(chap.  6.  $  112.)  What  then  follows  respecting  the  limit* 
4ial  atonement  ?  Not  that  the  word,  which  when  used  extta* 
levitically  is  taken  in  various  senses  accordii^  to  the  natural 
efficacy  of  the  different  means  employed,  is  to  be  applied  in 
its  Levitical  designation  in  a  sense  yet  diflferent  from  these, 
agreeable  to  the  difference  of  means  introduced  by  the  Le* 
.viticsl  institutions.  Quite  the  contrary.  When  specifieaUy 
restricted  to  an  appropriate  purpose,  it  ceases,  to  have  anjr 
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distiagQisliing  charaeter:  and  the  term,  whose  signification, 
*^when  it  had  no  relation  to  sacrifice,  was  diversified  with  the 
nature  of  the  means  and  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion, 
is  iqion  assuming  this  new  relation  pronounced  incapable  of 
-anj  new  and  characteristic  meaning.  This  argument  furnishes 
a  striking  instance  of  that  species  of  sophism,  which  from  a 
•partial  concludes  a  total  agreeiQent.     Having  discovered,  by 
-a  review  of  those  passages  which  treat  of  extra-levitical  atone- 
ments, that  these  and  Uie  sacrifices  which  welPe  offered  for 
ain,  agreed  in  their  effect  ;  namely,  in  procuring  the  pardon 
of  sin,  or  the  removal  of  those  calamities  which  had  been  in- 
-flicted  as  the  punishment  of  it :  the  writer  at  once  pronounces 
the  extra-levitical  and  the  sacrificial  atonements  to  have  been 
•of  the  same  natwre  throughout,  without  regarding  the  utter 
dissimilarity  of  the  means  employed,  and  without  consider- 
ing that  the  very  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement, 
•is  a  question  involving  the  means  through  which  it  was  ef- 
*fected. 

'  But  whilst  Doctor  Taylor  has  thus  endeavoured  to  over- 
turn the  generally  received  notion  of  atonement,  by  an  exa- 
mination of  such  passages  as  treat  of  those  atonements  which 
were  noi  sacrificial :  Doctor  Priestley  professes  to  have  care- 
ioUy  reviewed  all  those  instances  of  atonement  which  were 
sacrificial ;  and  from  this  review  to  have  deduced  the  infer- 
ence, that  the  sacrificial  atonement  merely  implies  '<the 
OMikiag  of  any  thing  clean  or  koly^  so  as  to  be  fit  to  be  ustd 
in  the  service  of  God ;  or  when  applied  io  a  person  fit  to 
come  into  the  presence  of  Ood :  Cfod.  being  considered,  as 
in  a  pecniiaF  manner,  the  King  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  Is- 
raelitisb  nsrtion,  and  as  it  were  keeping  a  court  amongst 
them/'  {Hist,  of  Cor.  voK  i.  p-  193.)  Doctor  Priestiey, 
by  this  representation  of  the  matter,  endeavours  to  remove 
finom  view  whatever  might  lead  the  mind  to  the  idea  of  pro- 
piHating  the  Deity ;  and  by  taking  care  to  place  the  condi- 
tion of  persons  and  things  on  the  same  ground,  utterly  dis- 
cards the  notimt  of  offence  and  reconciliation.  But  in  order 
to  effect  this,  he  has  been  obliged  wholly  to  overlook  the 
force  of  the  original  word,  which  is  translated  atonement :  ais 
well  as  of  that  which  the  LXX  have  used  as  its  equivalent. 
The  term  IBS,  in  its  primary  sense,  signifies  to  smear  or 
eover  with  pUeh^  as  appears  from  Gen.  vi.  14.  and  from  this 
covering  with  pitch,  it  has  been  metaphorically  transferred 
to  things  of  a  differM!)t  nature ;  insomuch  that,  in  all  the  37 
instances  of  extra-levitical  atonement  adduced  by  Doctor 
Taylor,  he  asserts,  that  the  word  *ia3  retains  something  of 
this  original  sense,  {Scrip.  Doctrine^  ch.  vi.  $  115.)  and 
^ireeabiy  to  this,  he  pronounces  ^^  atonement  for  sin  to  be 
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tlie  covering  of  aia."  Thh  pvtfMimi  temu  fiAy  oonirliiei 
by  Nehefniah,  iv>  4d.  Pftalm  xxxii.  1.  txxxirw3«  and  otli«» 
passages  in  Scripture,  in  which  the  pardon  of  fli»  isf  evpreas^ 
cd  by  its  being  covered,  and  the  niri»hoieBt  of  it  by  its  not 
being  covered.  And  Sohindler^  n  his  Lmcon  PaUmghi" 
iorif  liaving  ih  like  manner  fixed  the  genend  aigoificfiitaDn  «f 
the  word  to  be  texit^  opermij  modifiee  tfcii  :geiierie  aigmfica- 
tion  according  to  the  change  of  tubject,  tins  t^^de  fociey  eer 
My  placatitj  retimcUiavit ;  depeceato^  femtttl,  coniouO' 
pit,  txpidtii;  de  sordlbus,  expurgaviL*  de  aliis,  ofaMtf,  rt^ 
movit 

Agreeably  to  this  explftnition  of  the  word^  in  wUcfa  He- 
brew critics  almost  universally  concur,  the  LXX  render  it 
by  iliXtunttftMi,  to  apptasey  or  make  propf<iov«,  and  the  a»* 
cient  Latin  by  exermey  and  sometimes  depreenn ;  (aeci  8ih 
batier*8  Vet:  liaU)  the  concealing  and  remdving  Ircte  view 
whatever  is  offensive  and  displeasing  to  a  person,  boiog  ne- 
cessary to  reconcile  him,  and  render  him  propitious*  And 
indeed,  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  this,  that  of  braoging  into  n 
state  of  concord  and  reconciliation,  the  word  ctfonemeii^  it- 
self had  been  originally  used  by  our  old  Bnglish  wiiten ; 
with  whom,  according  to  Junius,  Skinner,  and  Johnaon,  it 
was  written  at-ent-mtniy  signifying  to  bi  at  on«,  or  to  eoma 
io  an  agreement :  and  in  this  very  sense  we  find  it  waed  by 
our  own  translators,  in  Levit.  xvi.  16,  90.  where  apoakingor 
the  act  whereby  the  high  priest  was  directed  to  make  atone^ 
ment  fbr  the  holy  place,  they  immediately  after  cali  it  rttoa^ 
cth'nf  the  holy  phkce. 

But  Dodtor  Priestley  has  not  only  negkoted  tiioorigimB 
and  strict  sigi^ifcation  of  the  t^rm  implying  lOMU-ificial  atone- 
ment, and  impend  upon  it  a  sense  whibh  at'beat  is%itt -a^ 
condary  and  remote,  but  he  has  also  decided  on  a  partial 'and 
hasty  view  of  the  subject,  even  as  confliied  to  the  Bngfish 
translation :  for  surety,  although  it  be  in  ^yery  eaae  of  ntonor 
jnent  evidently  implied,  that  the  tiling  or  person  mtoned  tot 
was  thereby  cleansed,  and  so  rend<^red  fit  for  the  service  of 
Ood ;  it  mnst  likewise  be  admitted,  that  by  thia  they  were 
Xeiidered  pleasing  to  Ood,  having  been  before  in  a  stnte  iniF* 
pure  and  unfit  for  his  service,  and  being  now  rendered  ob- 

iects  of  his  approbation  and  acceptance  as  fit  inatruments  of 
lis  worship.  The  fallacy  6f  Doctor  Priestley's  interpretn- 
tion  cornels!  s  in  this,  that  he  assumes  that  to  be  the  sole  end 
of  the  atonement,  which  altholieh  an  undoubted  consoqiieiice 
from  it,  was  inseparably  connected  with,  and  subaervient  to« 
another  and  more  important  effect:  the  atonement  indeed 

{urifring,  so  as  to  qualify  for  the  service  and  worahip  of  Ood; 
nt  this  purification  consisting  in  the  removal  of  that  wiii^ 
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tm&ttid  and  disquiiiified  ^r  such  sacred  purposes  ;  bringing 
what  baljoiiB  was  iMideserviBg  the  divine  regard  iaio  a  state 
of  t^reemeiit  with  thfe  divine  purity,  and  renderiiig  it  the . 
object  of  the  diyine  approbation.     To. make  atonement  then, 
to  God,  was  to»rem<>Te  what  was  offensive ;  and  thus  by  con-, 
ciliatiiig  the  diviiie  favour^  to  sanctify  for  the  divine  service. 
This  geseral  meaning  of  the  expression^  modified  by  the 
ckcwastaBGes  of  itsapplication^  will  lead  us  to  its  (rue  value 
aad  force  in  aa^h  particular  instance^     Thus,  in  the  atono^ 
mi^ttts  at  the  caweci^ion  6f  the  tabernacle,  altars,  yesselsi. 
and  prints ;  the  several  instruments  and  persons  destined^ 
for  the  offices  of  worship,  being  in  their  natural  state  unwor- 
thy of  this  sacred  use,  were  thereby  purified  from  all  natural 
pollution,  a^d  rendered  fit  objects  of  the  divine  acceptance, 
Tiie  same  may  be  applied  to  those  atonements  appointed  for 
rtstoring  persona  to  the  privileges  of  jpublic  worship,  who 
had  been  disqualified  by  circumstauces  of  external  impurity, 
such  as  were  occasioned  by  natural  infirmities,  diseases,  and 
accidental  events.     But  whilst  in  these  cases,  in  which  moral 
character  coatd  have  no  concern,  the  purifying  rite  of  atone* 
ment  was  enjoined,  to  render  both  things  and  persons  worthy 
and  approved  instruments  of  the  divine  worship ;  so  in  those 
wJhece  modral  character  was  concerned,  the  atonement  made 
bj;  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  qualified  the  transgressor  for  the  di- 
Yine  service,  by  removing  what  had  been  offensive  from  the 
sight  of  hhn  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  beltold  iniquity ; 
the  repentance  of  the  offender,  aided  by  the  pious  observance 
of  the  enjoined  rite,  averting  the  divine  displeasure,  and  ef- 
fecting a  reconciliation  with  his  offended  Sovereign :  whilst 
(hose  who  were  guilty  of  a  presumptuous  and  delU)erate  de- 
fiance of  the  divine  authority,  were  cut  off  from  all  connexion 
with-  their.  God,  and  no  atonement  whatever  allowed  for  their 
tr^agressions.     Episcopius,  seems  to  state  the. case  very  sa- 
tisfactorily— ^'  Sacrificia  pro  peccato,  ea  erant,  quae  ofiere^ 
baotiir  ad  impuritates  expiandas,  sive  efe  essent  morales^  sive 
pkysicw  aut  potius  ceremoniales.     Morales  impuritates  vo- 
CO9  istas  quas  animorum  sunt :  id  est,  quae  culpam  aliquam  ex 
anime  aive  ignorantia,  sive  errore,  sive  imbeciliitate  ortam  in 
se  babent :  impuritates  enim,  quse  per  superbiam,  &c.  con- 
trahehantur,  sacrificiis  expiari  son  pcf|erant.     Physicas  sive 
rertmoniales  impuritates  vocof  fsBdifiUes,  sive  maculas  illas 
corporis,  qate  nulla  culpa  hominis  contrahi  possunt;  quales 
sunt  qoje  ex  leprosi,,  mortui  .contractu,"  &c. — Inst.  TheoL 
Lib.  III.  Sect  II.  cap.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

This  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  give  to  the  whole  of  the 
lievitical  atoaement  a  consistent  and  satisfactory  gleaning. 

Y  '       • 
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The  atonement  in  all  cases,  ^Aufcteg  the  eiel»t  ^t  fStikig 
for  the  diTine  service  :-^this,  \tk  ftticil  as  ini^teA  M  C(dB«i. 
deratibn  of  moral  efaaracter,  (as  iti  the  edn«ect%llM  of  liian}. 
ibate  things,  or  the  atonement  for  (>link>n9  labdorlng  onder 
corporeal  impuritiles,)  could  cdnsist  only  in  the  ^enkiVal  rf 
the  external  iinpurity,  fbr  in  bnch  cases  thi«  ittipedlmeiit 
sllone  existed :  whilst  in  those,  in  which  moftil  character  was 
concerned,  as  in  cases  of  sin,  whereby  man  lm¥liig  incirrred 
the  displeasure  of  his  Ood,  had  disqualified  hiihself  fbr  fhe 
offices  of  his  worship,  the  unfitness  coirid  hare  h^en  removed 
dnly  by  such  means,  as  at  the  same  tiihe  retnoved  that  dis** 
pleasure,  and  restored  the  ofieAdef  to  the  divine  jfavotii*  :-<-or 
in  other  words,  the  atonemeni  was  in  such  cases  an  act  of 
propitiation.  And  to  such  cases  It  is,  that  it  may  be  applied 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ireOficilitUlon  ;  so  «iat  the 
doctrine  of  fffonemfni,  as  far  aS  relates  tb  sift,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sacrifice  for  sin  may  be  Sup- 
posed to  have  operated  to  the  eHecfing  this  recoiicflfatfon, 
this  is  of  no  concern  to  the  Jjresent  inqillry.  ^PlrAt  H  recon- 
ciliation was  thiereby  efiectied,  insomuch  that  Vbt  pentllty  of 
the  ttansgi-ession  was  remitted,  and  the  off^der  r^t^tod  to 
the  privileges  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  bfi^nce,  is  abtm« 
dantly  manifest.  The  instances  in  scripture '  in  #fkich  this 
eflfect  of  the  atonement  is  expressly  described  ^  fte  remo- 
val of  the  divined  displeasure,  are  too  numerous  i6  be  ret^ited. 
Let  a  few  suffice. — ^Iri  Exod.  xxxii.  80,  92,  Moses  address- 
ing the  Israelites,  after  the  great  crime  Which  ^hey  iad  com- 
mitted in  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  says,  ye  hiviB  sinntd  a 
great  sin  ;  and  now  I  ttill  go  vp  tinf d  Ike  Lord  ;  peradven- 
ture  1  shall  make  o>i  atonement  for  yo'iet  sin :  and  tfae^e 
words  he  immedialely  after  explains  fcy  his  prayer  to  God, 
that  he  might  forgive  their  sin.  Again,  we  fihd  a  stop  put 
to  an  infliction  of  piinfshmehl,  by  the  atonement  made  by 
Aaron  for  the  people,  in  the  rebellicm  of  Korah.  And  Bfo- 
ses  saidf  take  a  c^ser  ;  and  go  qnickly  tmto  tke  eongrega- 
fion,  and  make  aA  atoiiemtnt  for  them  ;  for  $kere  is  rtr^tih 
gone  out  from  the  Lordy  the  pldgue  is  begun ;  ^end  'Aeron 
took  as  moSescommandfsd  him;  tmd  made  an  atonement  for 
tkeyenvle — cnidihe  plague  wa^  stayed.  Numb.  xvt.  M,  47, 
48.  The  atonement  made  by  Phfnehas,  and  the  effect  tjf  it, 
are  not  less  remarkable :  God  »ay*s  of  him,  he  hath  turfted 
my  nmHh  away  fi'om  the  ckitdren  cf  Israel^  {mhile  ke  was 
sealons  for  my  sake  among  ikem)  thai  I  tonsnmed  not  the 
children  of  Israd  in  my  jealosy — ke  7»ti»  ataiousfor  his 
Oody  and  mnde  ttn  atonement  for  ike  children  -of  IsraeL 
Numb.  XXV*  11,  13.. 
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of  Ibe  Morificiil  kM ;  bvt  t^y  equally  9^ve  to  evince  U^e 
Sfif jptatfe  furpue  a(  ilm  ^rm»  ia  lOa^et  gf  tn^iiB|greiwion,  to  bfi 
that  of  jr^eDAcfliag  tbe  pfieiMied  Deity i  by  avertiog  his  displea- 
mn  I  %o  timt^  whw  the  atonement  for  sin  is  simcI  ta  be  made 
by  pftrififse,  oo  dmbt  cao  renaaiP)  Uiat  the  sacrifice  vaa 
^lictly  a  flftieriAce  of  ft^U^iiw^  Agrseiibly  to  this  con- 
nbi>to»i  w^.find  it.ejq^re^aly  declared,  l|i  the  aeyefal.  cases  of 
pjacukr  eUatioiis  for  transgrn^iop  of  the  diviue  commands^ 
thai  the  siOv  for  which  atmieaiei>t  vaa  made  by  those  oUa-^ 
ti«Ki,  sfaauldhe/orgiven*'^ 

Doctor  Prieatky  ^pd  H.  Taylor  haye  of  late  eadeaTQured 
to  stthvert  this  noiioii,  by  mpresentiog  aai^rifices  merely  aa 
g^«»  aad  at4MM0ieat  aa  notju^g  but  a  cfsremonial  purifying 
amd  HMiiig  apart  from  coumon  me,  for  the  divine  service^ 
without  any  idea  whatever  of  propitiation :  see  Theoh  Itepos^ 
Tol.  L  p«  199n^^5.  and  B.  Mori.  p.  799 — 805.  How  far 
this  theory  ia  invalidated  by  the  /observations  contained  in 
the  preaewt  Moi^ber^  it  remaias  for  the  reader  to  judge.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  I>oetar  Sykies,  whos^s  authority  both 
theae  wtileiii  are  in  general  very  wUiing  t^  acknowled^,  does 
vet  kmiftaAe  tp^  pnenonaiee  the  sacrificial  Hieaning  of  ii»  word 
tmOD  miQvmiiimiy  %o  icoutaiii  the  notion  of  propiiiaiion  ;  de* 
rjiriag  ii»  aa  has  been  here  done,  from  the  original  signification 
of  liie  inord  W|  i^  icavar^  that  is,  *^  to  remove  or  take  away 
ajsgef  or'ofieiiioe  by  so  coyetrips  it  that  it  may  not  apfiear :" 
(fiasoy  tm  8$Kri^cs$^  pp.  Ux,  159,  159.)  and  <<  to  mah$ 
otottCNMii  for  Sine,"  m  says,  ^*fi  to  do  something  by 
WieaQa  jof  which  a  maAiohlaisis  pardon  of  them.''  (p.  306.) 

How  strongly  the  propitiatdfy  import  of  the  sacriaeja) 
atiMiesneiKt  fiontended  for  in  tliis  npfe^Vas  attributed  to  it  by 
modern  Jews»  haa  been  abeady  amply  detailed  in  Nupb^r 
XX£[U«^-*Ia  Doctor  Laurence's  Sermon  on  the  Metaphori- 
cal dkoratcter  qf  ik^  ApoHolic  Styltf  ,(pp.  17,  32.)  there  are 
seaie  good  iobaeryations  on  the  Targom.of  Jonathan,  tending 
to  comm  the  position  that  the  ide^  of  dtonetn^  and  jof 
iaeiies«,  were  held  by  the  JcvWf^  in  the  time  of  our  Sa« 
as  {nerteetly  equiva}etiii« 


Jfo*  XXXVIL-^os ,3riaa  wvricacr  ov  the  mosaic  atonbt 
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Pa«b  34.  {n^-^rJPor  the  piarpose  of  reducing  the  sacrificial 
a^onenMUit  to  the  simpk  notion  of  extjn-mA  pmrj^^ationt  k 

•  Sec  Levft.  Iv.  20,  26,  St,  35.  v.  10,  1^  16^  18.  vi.  r.  x'«.  22.    Numb. 
mr.  35,  9€v  S&    Cshault  alia  H|illet*s  VkMs  sad  IftsoourH»,  M  it  p- 
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has  bedn  thought  neceBsaiy  to  deny  the  apMhitin^t  rf  Mijr 
expiation  for  the  tranagresaioii.of  the  moral  law.  •  It  hAs  beea 
argued,  that  those  sins  and  iniquUieSj  for  which  it  ia  in  aeve^ 
rai  instances  expressly  said  ihui  forgiveness  wsm  procured  by 
the  atonement,  ^^  do  not  in  the  knguaige  of  the  (Nd  Te8l»^ 
nent  necessarily  imply  a  deviation  from  moral  rectitude,  or 
a  transgression  of  the  'moral  law  ;  but  are  frequently  used, 
when  nothing  more  can  b&vnderstood  than  a  privation  4»f  that 
bodily  purity,  which  the  ceremonial  law  required;  as  we 
read  of  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary^  (Numb,  xviii.  1.)  and 
of  the  iniquity  of  the  holy  things^  (Exod*  xxviii.  38.).  aad 
as  we  find  the  ashes  4>f  the  burnt  heifer,  though  applied  oAly 
for  the  purification  of  external  uncleanness,  expressly  caMed 
*  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  purification  for  ^f>/  (Numb, 
xix.  7.)  and  in  like  manner,  the  oblation  required  from  him 
who  had  recovered  from  a  leprosy,  a  sin^Senng :  the  un- 
clean person,  though  free  from  blame  in  a  mjoral  point  of 
view,  yet  in  the  eye  of  the  law  being  deemed  a  aimier.** 
These  observations,  it  is  but  fair  to  confess,  are  to  be  fpund 
in  the  pages  of  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the /doctrine  of 
atonemetit*  It  is  also  urged,  that  the  sins  fov  which  atone- 
ment were  appointed,  were  at  most  but  sins  of  igworcmce; 
to  which  scarcely  any  moral  character  could  attacb,  and 
which  deserved  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  mere  na- 
tural or  accidental  infirmities.  This  latter  paint  is  iargely 
insisted  on  by  writers,  who  oppose  the  received  doctrine  of 
atonement ;  and  is  particularly  enforced  by  a  writer  in  Theol. 
Rep.  vol.  lii.  who  signs  himself  Eusebius ;  and  who  professes 
to  enter  fully  into  an  examination  of  the  several  cases  of 
atonement  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  reply  to  the  first  of  these  arguments  let  it  be  remained, 
1.  That  the  expressions  so  much  relied  on,  tnifwt/y  of  lAe 
holy  things^  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary  ^  mean  merely  the  pro-, 
fanation  or  improper  use  of  the  holy  things,  &c.  so  that  the 
iniquity  here  refers  to  the  persons  making  this  hnpnqier  use 
of  the  holy  things,  not  to  the  things  themselves :  and  thus 
the  entire  objection,  derived  bom  the  use  of  this  expresskm^ 
falls  to  the  ground,  This  appears  as  well  from  the  fovoeof 
the  term  in  the  original,  which  is  translated  iniquitv ;  as  from 
the  context  of  the  passages  referred  to.  The  Heorew  word 
lUf  being  derived  from  n\y,  the  strict  signification  of  which 
is  to  tumy  or  be  turned^  aside  from  the  proper  state  or  desti- 
nation f  applies  with  peculiar  propriety  to  the  improper  or 
profane  us§  of  the  holy  things  of  the  sanctuary.  And  this 
sense  is  supported  by  the  passages  in  which  the  expression 
pccurs :  the  Priests  bearing  /Jbe  iniqu^  of  the  sanctuary^ 
(Numb,  xviii.  1.)  and  Aaron  bearing  the  iniquity  of  the  holy 
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ikingw^  (Ex.  xxviir.  8tl«)  maaifefltiy  rehtiDg,  and  being  under- 
stood by  eveiy  corameatfttor  to  relate^  to  the  care  to  be  taken 
that  no  improper  use  or  legal  defilement  should  profane  the 
aacred  things ;  inasmuch  as  in  such  case  it  would  rest  with 
Aaron  and  with  the  priests,  to  bear  the  punishipent  of,  or 
aiake  atonement  for,  such  proflinatioD.  Thus  Jarchi  on 
Plumb,  xviii.  1.  ^'  Upon  jou  I  will  bring  the  punishment  of 
the  strangers,  that  shall  sin-  concerning  the  sanctified  things 
that  are  deUv^^d  unto  you.^'  Houbigant  translates  the 
urords  in  Numb,  sustin^it  aonchfom  noxas :  i.  e.  as  be  ex-* 
plains  it,  reus  erit  delicti  in  sanctuarium  admissi— -and  in  Exo- 
dus, wmseipiet  fnaculas  donortnn.— *See  also  Ainswarthf  Pa* 
tricky  Calmly  Le  CUrc^  IkUkiuSj  and  in  short,  all  the  com- 
Bientators  who  concur  in  this  interpretation,  and  in  like  man- 
ser  exphun  the  passage  in  Exodns ;  see  likewise  Le^it.  xvi< 
16 — ^19. 

Bat  as  the  word  iniqwitff,  thus  wplied  to  the  sacred  thif^Sf 
will  not  prove  that  by  ain,  in  the  Levitical  law,  nothing  more 
was  intended  than  txitmal  d^ement^  so  neither  will,  2. 
The  application  of  the  term  sin  and  ain-^ering  to  persons 
klM>urtng  under  mere  corporecU  imptirUies.  Respecting  the 
ease  of  the  burnt  heifer,  in  which  though  intended  solely  for 
the  purifics^iott  of  external  uncleanness,  the  ashes  are  ex- 
pressly called  the  askes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  pmtijicaiion 
for  sin^  it  must  be  noted^  that  the  argument  here  is  chiefly 
derired  from  the  words  of  the  translation,  without  attending 
sufficiently  to  the  original  \  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  signify-i 
ing  literally,  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  sin^efftring.'^  PurifiM^ 
ti&nfor  sin  then  is  not  the  language  of  the  original ;  and  from 
this  consequently  nothing  can  be  inferred^  But  admitting 
even  that  the  corpOTeal  impurities  arising  from  leprosy,  puer« 
pery,  contact  of  the  dead,  and  other  such  causes,  are  i^ken 
of  as  sins  eomntitted  by  the  persons  labouring  under  them,  in 
like  manner  as  the  direct  ana  voluntary  transgressions  of  the 
divine  commands ;  admitting  that  it  is  pronounced  of  the 
former  equally  as  of  the  latter,  that  in  virtue  of  the  atone- 
■Mut,  the  sin  which  had  been  Mmmiited  was  forgiven  them : 
admitting,  that  the  sia-ofiering,  on  these  occasions,  looked 
solely  to  the  uncleanness,  without  having  any  xespect  to  the 
j^'enerat  sin&lness  and  unworthiness  of  the  person  seeking  to 
be  restored  to  the  privileges  of  the  pid>Iic  worship  of  Ood : 
and  admitting,  that  in  looking  to  the  particular  instance  of  un- 
cleanness, it  coidd  not  have  been  intended  (as  the  latter  Jews 

*  See  Amtmonhf  Fairkky  and  Dathe,  on  Komb*  six.  17«idio  JHtMe*  Peeul 
P9Ctr.  vol  i.  p.  2X2. 
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ar«ii»fil  guilt  incurring  tbe  p#iiMtjr  of  i}#ftM^  frofp  whicli  tbift 
Md  ti>0  otker  infirmities  pf  vvm^^  W\^^  \mA  tekea  tbeir 
ijBe ;  or  tp  io<M  9pecifip  erine  by  wbicb  tbocie  bo4i)j  ii^ic* 
tionft  had  li^n  iDo«rre4  :t— i^4iiiittiiig»  1 9»f,  j$U  the«o  Uii«CK 
(wiiifih  bimever  it  wMld  bo  extrenMsIy  difficult  t^  pr#ir«^> 
and  coDAeqnently  admitting  that  tjio  t^rms  «m  and  •mrf^^" 
img,  as  applied  to  <Aea<t  fsould  m«r#Ijr  aigni^y  exlprml  «j|^ 
ckannaaa^  and  th*  api^oipted  mnws  of  removing  it ;  J#t  qm 
tlua  liamiak  no  inference  vhatisver,  affecting  tboae  cmmi,  19 
wluch  tbe  disqualification  tp  be  remoyed  by  the  sin-off^ing^ 
is  expressly  stated  to  be,  not  that'  of  external  unckannes^ 
bol  fesulting  froen  a  tmnsgiresslpn  of  the  diviao  commands* 
TUs,  faoweyer  it  may  be  cnUed  a  A^ydi  offibncay  cannnt  fas 
thereby  devestad  of  its  iatrimiie  nalure,  but  aumt  atiU  in^f it* 
ably  remain  a  moral  transgression.  And  when  atonement  in 
said  to  be  made  far  9i»$  €ommttti  Mguinat  any  </  tike  cam- 
moRdmenfs  ijf  the  Lord^  it  nmst  surely  be  a  strange  i^ci^ 
of  interpretatiop,  that  can  confound  such  sins  iritb  mai^  »x^ 
lemal  pcdbtion;  and  the  fargi»ene»9  granted  to  sach  of^ 
jbaces,  vith  the  mere  cleansing  from  an  accidental  inpiirity , 
H  wBI  appear  yet  more  strange,  whan  we  coma  to  notice  uht 
dbr  dm  next  head,  some  specific  violationa  of  the  moti^  law» 
Imt  which  atoaamants  ware  appointed. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  those  transgressions  of  th^  diviaa 
aommands,  for  which  atonements  were  appointed*  wmrn  mare^ 
ly  stM  of  ignaranct :  to  which,  as  the  wi'iter  in  tha  Th^oL 
Rtp*  pronounces,  scarcely  any  moral  chaiactei!  conld  attach  1 
and  which  therefore  might  justly  be  ranked  io  the  smaa  chsa 
with  the  former  cases  of  accidental  defilement.  As  tim  ar* 
gmnent  has  been  a  good  deal  relied  oa»  it  becon»ea  naa^saaqr 
la  consider  mora  particalarly  the  nature  of  those  transipras* 
Sions,  for  which  atonements  ware  appointed :  and  the  force  of 
that  expression  in  the  original,  which  has  been  n&asUy  nndar^ 
stood  as  implying  sins  of  ignorance. 

And  1  •  it  must  certainly  be  admitted,  that  sins  af  i§pM^ 
ra»c€y  in  the  direct  sense  of  the  word,  are  intended  by  tlNp 
axpression,  since  we  find  it  expressly  stated  in  sopM  plaoea 
that  the^  miai  it  not ;  and  again,  that  the  sins  were  done  $vUk- 
out  their  kwmlsdge^  and  were  hidden  from  tbemt  and  had 
came  to  their  knowledge  after  they  were  committed.  (Levitt 
iv*  13,  14, 23,  28.  v.  2,  3,  17, 18.  Numb.  xv.  24.)  Tetearen 
hare,  the  ignorance  intended  canneit  have  baea  of  a  natnra 

*  See  ftiM  MnHMtth^  on  Humb.  w>  U»    l^v,  9ii*  ^  M^  a*v.  3%  3I»  49. 

md  JenningtU  Jen.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  322. 

t  See  Epitcopiu^  de  lepra,  Jmt,  The<fl*  L.  III.  sect  ii.  cap.  2.  $  33.— also  p 
J  54,  of  this  volume. 
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Muibata  aad  inviiloHifc,  Itat  such  «i  the  cImf  prtnallgatiott  «f 
tMr  faMrymnil  thtir  fttrict  obtfgaition  to  ^tndy  it  day  aod  Bigkt, 
twderapl  them  aoeofeiiilabie  fer,  and  wbich  was  comeqaeotly 
in  a  certani  degree  culpable.  Thaa  Hoobigast,  on  Lev.  it.  3« 
Mm  per  impnd^nHtufnj  ut  niidti  alu  per  errorem;  melitia 
^qnm  Vkdgaitov,  per  igneruniianu  Nam  legea  per  Moaes 
promvlgataB,  et  sepe  iterataa,  ignormre  iaraelitie  atan  poterant* 
Vhia  18  dao  agreeable  to  the  general  language  ol  scripture  \ 
in  which,  crimes  aahl  to  be^cMunitted  by  persons,  mw*  myfrnm^ 
w  ign^amn,  are  ncrrertheless  represented  strictly  as  erimeS) 
inasmuch  as  that  ignorance  might  have  been  removed  by  a 
^earefM  and  candid  search  after  their  dnty ;  and  thus,  being 
ToloBtary,  their  ignorance  Usetf  was  criminal.  6ee  Acts  in. 
17.  where  the  Jews,  who  cruci6ed  Christ,  are  said  to  hav>e 
ncted  jMt«  «y«»iwp.  8t.  PktuI  also  ascribes  the  enonnouB  wick<- 
edness  of  the  Heathen  world  to  the  ignorance  that  was  in 
IktMy  Bph.  iv.  Ifti  And  their  vicioas  desires,  St.  Peter 
calls,  if  m  tpyfio.  titt9vfumi,  lusts  in  ignoroncef  1  Pet.  i.  1 4.^ 
Thas  then,  even  though  the  expression  in  the  original  were 
confined  to  sins  Qf  ignorance,  yet  would  it  n«yt  folhiw,  tfaatt 
it  meant  such  acts  as  -were  incapable  of  all  moral  character^ 
and  might  be  classed  with  mere  corporeal  infirmities  to  which 
the  notion  of  punishment  could  not  possibly  attach.  But, 
(hat  the  expression,  beside  sins  of  ignorance,  includes  likewise 
afi  such  as  were  the  conse^yuence  of  human  fmHty  aiid  incon* 
sideration,  whether  committed  knowingly  and  wilfully  oif 
otherwise,  will  appear  from  considering  the  true  force  ef  the 
originai  term  mnr,  or  n^0D,  which,  together  with  its  root  a:iw, 
nw,  or  Jitar,  Is  (bund,  in  numerous  passages  of  scripture,  to 
signify  the  species  of  offence  here  described,  in  opposition  to 
that  which  involves  a  deliberate  and  presumptuous  conteaspt 
«f  Ckod's  authority*  Cooceius  thus  explains  H— *^  Si,  putantea 
licitum,  fiecerint  illicitum,  igiwrantiii  verb! :  aut,  si  prcEoccu- 
paiuB  egerit,  quod  novit  esse  illiciium.^^  The  word,  he  says* 
as  it  occnrs  in  Nnmb.  xv.  ^,  24, 2d,  26,  27, 28,  is  dirsctly 
opposed  tomn  T3,  in  verse  30,  sinning  with  a  high  ftnnd,  that 
M,  deliberately  and  presumptuously.  He  also  explains  it  as 
implying  a  full  and  entire  engrossment  of  mind  and  affection, 
producing  a  temporary  oblivion  of  what  is  right:  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  common  effect  of  any  passion  which 
has  taken  strong  hold  of  the  mind.  For  this  he  instances 
Isai.  xxviii.  7.  In  like  manner  Doctor  Taylor,  in  his  Con- 
cwdmnee^  understands  the  word^«<<  :i3W,  to  err,  to  do  what  is 
wron^,  throngh  ignorance,  mistake,  bad  advice,  or  persuasion 
—or  throt^h  the  violence  of  some  strong  passion  or  affec^ 

^  *  Bee  also  Acts  zvii.  Sft    Rom.  x.  ^.    1  Tien.  t<  13.  and  numerous  otiier 
^ftsta^  of  the  New  Testfttnent. 
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Kott."  Doctor  Richie  also,  {Peetd.  Doci.  vol.  i.  pp.  SM^ 
227.)  adduces  a  grei^  nomber  of  paiaages  to  piore  that  the 
word  in  question  denotes  any  sin,  which  doth  not  pioceed 
from  a  deliberate  contempt  of  authority,  but  froin  hvman 
frailty  or  infirmity  only*''  See  also  Hamnwudi  he  ClerCy 
and  ftostnmulltTy  in  Heb.  ix.  7.— where  they  supply  nuBe- 
rous  instances  to  prove  that  both  myvtn,  and  ruv,  are  used  in 
the  sense  here  given,  as  extending  to  all  sins  that  were  not  of 
the  class  of  presumptuous,  or  such  as  by  the  law  were  neces- 
sarily to  be  punished  with  death.  Roseamulier  adds,  that  f(Nr 
every  «tn,  except  those  to  which  death  was  annexed,  ^toiie« 
ment  was  made  on  the  day  of  expiation.  Now  it  is  remaric** 
sdble,  that  for  the  sins  atoned  for  on  diat  day,  the  very  word 
which  is  used  by  the  apostle  in  his  epbtle  to  the  Hebrew^ 
(ix.  7.)  is  my^nfutra.'^     But,  in  Eact,  the  oppoaitioii  already 

•  JSchletuner  in  bU  SpicUeg.  Lexid.  i»  ItU.  Orme.  V.  T.p,  3.  UiuaexpUifls 
the  words  «>roM»  and  a^roji^ctt  "  A^ryoto*  notat  simpliciter  ptcco,  sine  ad- 
jiincti  notione  ignorafitix.  ErraVit  Bielius,  ^ui  dc^^rotiy  tantum  tx  ignoran^ 
tid  peceare  noUre  dicit.  C£  Sirac,  v.  18.  f»  fx^y^K^  xm  (uttjipm  /utt  «^off>  /ujv/c 
fr :  h.  e.  nuUum  plane  peccatum  committet  nee  grave  nee  leve.  Il«c  notio 
etum  ex  Uebraicis  verbis  ^^tffi  09K>  et  rtiV,  quibus  «>yotiv  in  verss.  grxe. 
respondet,  apparet."— *'  AytetfAAToi,,  peccaia  simpliciter.  1  Mace.  ziil.  39. 
ubi  cum  vocabulo  (tfXA^tnfji^Ttt  permut&tur.  (Cf.  Levit.  xzvi.  39.  ubi  Hebrai- 
eum  \Xp  Aqa.  tty^otdt,^  reddit.)  Locum  e  Pbilone  hue  facientem  dedit  c1. 
Loesnenis  ad  Hebr.  ix.  7.  Sic  ttyvetfAotHf  apud  Xen.  Bist.  Gnee.  I.  7.  10. 
simpUeiter  mique  agerc  notat :  ubi  bene  praecipjt  S.  R.  Morus,  verba  apud 
6raecos»  vi  originis  scientiam  aut  inscientiam  espriroentia,  uti  in  omnibus 
Unguis,  notare  virtutes  et  vitia,  qusc  illam  scientiam  et  inscientiam,  vel  nc- 
cessario,  vel  plerumque  sequi  soleant." 

Ijttmiier  also  remarks  thus  on  the  words,  w%^  Mv<r«  s«#  tat  <nr  x«ur  AFNO- 
HMATaNy  in  Hebr.  ix.  7-— "Apud  Alexandrinos  Interpp.  locis pluribus 
AyfotAt  vel  AyfonfAttrA  de  peccatU  et  delictis  quibusvis  ad  exprimendum  He. 
biraicum  HKISn  dici,  ignotum  esse  harum  literanim  amantibus  non  potest. 
Adjungfamus  Phtlonetn  lib.  de  Plant.  J^'oe.  p.  !229.  c.  scribentem,  Ovr/eu 
vTcfitt/uifiifKHTi  rue  wAr«y  ArNOIAX  n  »xt  itdfiiA^rttte,  victhnae  in  memori- 
am  revocant  sin^orum  peccata  et  delicta. 

The  observations  also  of  Damius  on  the  word  ayvorfAATx  in  the  afore- 
mentioned pas«aj?e  of  Hebr.  deserve  particularly  to  be  attended  to.  •*  Pee- 
rata  qu«  eKpianda  sunt,  vocantur  hie  AyunfAu-rA,  Quae  Socinianii  baud  alia 
sunt,  quam  qtus  vcl  ignorantid  five  obiiwone  juris  aUcujna  divitiif  9ci  ex  igno' 
rantidfacti  et  circu^utaniiarwn,  veletiam  ex  humand  qvddam  Unbecillitatt 
prnjicitcuntvr.  Equidem  concedendum  omnino  est,  AyntufAa-tit  hinc  inde  m 
acriptis  sacris  ac  profania  pro  hujos  generis  extare  peccatis.  Quod  autem 
et  wtluntaria  ac  graviora  baud  raro  denotet,  satia  auperque  docent  dicta 
Fsal.  XXV.  7.  ubi  T^lffQ  (quod  quam  magnum  designet  peccatum,  roox  dictun 
sumus)  LXX  redidderunt  per  Ayvotxr.  Hosex  iv.  15.  spiritualis  Israelitarum 
scortatio  per  verbum  Ayfctct,  pro  Ebraico  TM)  positum,  cxprimituri  quae 
sane  Icve  ac  ex  ignoran ti  a  commissum  peccatum  non  fuit:  prouti  ex  toto 
hoc  capite  satis  dare  apparet.  Etiam  Jud.  v.  19,  30.  pro  quibuavja  delidis 
idem  vocaBulum  ponitur.  Hinc  et  Syrus  interpres  pro  ttyto^fjtdLrt  Apostoli 
in  loco  cituto,  (viz.  Hebr.  ix.  7)  posuit  1/<^<v^w>  :  quA  voce  qiixvis  desig- 
nantur  peccata  (vide  Matth.  xviii.  35.)  ctiajii  illud  ab  Adamo  perpetratum 
(vid  Roto.  v.  16.  sqc^.)  quod  certe  nee  leve  fuit,  nee  ex  ignorantid  commis- 
aum.    Iroo  ex  coUatione  loci  Le%'.  xvi.  sole  lucidius  palct,  bic  sub  voce  t*? 
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aUnded  to  in  Iffimib*  xv.  27, 90.  seems  at  once  to  decide  the 
poiat  For  tliere  we  find  the  sins  implied  bjr  the  word  nuar 
direcdy  opfposed  to  sins  of  pruumptian:  that  is,  to  such  as 
ftoeeedea,  not  from  human  frailtj,  but  from  a  deliberate  and 
audscioBs  defiance  of  the  divine  authority,  which  appears  to 
he  the  true  meaning  of  pre9umpiuou8  ainsy  as  may  be  collect- 
ed from  Numb,  xv*  30,  31.  £xod«  xxi.  14*-Hmd  v.  2.  com- 
pared with  xviii.  11.  Deut  i.  42^  43.  xvii.  12,  13.  xviiL  22. 
and  various  other  passages.  See  Pec»  Doci»  vol.  L  pp.  229» 
290.  also  MuitHp  Afor«  Nev.  part  3.  cap.  1.  And  hence  it 
appears,  that  so  far  as  the  force  of  the  original  term  is  con 
aidered,  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  was  extended  to  all 
sins,  which  flowed  from  the  infirmities  and  passions  of  human 
nature ;  and  was  withheld  only  firom  those  which  sprung  from 
a  presumptuous  defiance  of  the  Creator. 

The  word  mx^t»$y  used  by  the  LXX  in  the  translation  of 
the  term,  though  it  seems  to  imply  an  involuntary  act^  is  yet 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  this  exposition.  The  force  of 
this  term,  as  applied  by  the  LXX^  is  evidently  not  incompa- 
tible with  a  perfect  consciousness  b(  the  crime  committed, 
and  is  usedonly  in  opposition  to  txvTien^  by  which  they  every 
where  describe  such  an  act  as  is  enturely  spontaneous  and 
deliberate,  which  in  the  words  of  Episcopius  is  performed, 
plena  voluutaie;.  or  as  he  again  explains  it,  which  i«  ifcme 
nfilftdlyf  and  with  a  fixed  and  deliberate  purpose  of  trans- 
greasily.  (Inst,  Theol.  Lib.  iii.  sect.  ii.  cap.  3.  $  9,  14.) 
A3utrt09  then  is  not  to  be  considered  as  denoting  an  act  strict- 
If  speaking  involuntary  ;  but  as  opposed  to  what  was  delibe- 
rate and  wilful :  it  is  therefore  applied  with  propriety  to  all 
sins  of  iniirmitys  The  use  of  the  word  fx^o-i^v^  in  Heb.  x.  26, 
throws  abundant  light  on  the  force  of  this  expression.  See 
Ainsworih  on  Lev*  iv.  2.  See  also  the  authorities  adduced 
by  Eisner^  Observat.  Saer»  vol.  i.  p,  494. 

But  2dly,  the  conclusion  which  has*  been  here  derived 
from  the  signification  ^f  the  original  word,  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  cases  of  atonement  referred  to  in  tlie  text ;  since  the 
offences  there  described  are  clearly  such  as  can  by  no  means 
be  brought  within  the  description  of  sins  of  ignorance;  it 

^ytskfiAvrnf  omnis  generis  contineri  peccflta.  Siauldem  ibi  satis  perspicue 
docetur,  omnia  peccata,  in  anniversario  istx)  sacrificto  expiari.  -  Et  quidem 
omnia  ilia,  qux  supra  vocibus  pj?,  J^9,  ac  HMSn  erant  expressa.  Atque 
tub  le  continent  quidqutd  omnino  Tenit  Buhpeceati  nomine."  The  writer 
then  proceeds  firom  a  strict  investigation  of  the  exact  sense  of  these  He- 
biew  words,  as  w«!l  as  from  a  copious  enumeration  of  the  opinions  of  the 
great  Jewish  -doctors^  to  confirm  his  position,  that  in  the  word  Ayton^Avaf^ 
as  used  by  tl»e  apostle,  (Hebr.  ix.  7.)  9in$  of  every  detcription  are  indiscriml' 
nately  aUuded  to.  See  JOanz,  Fund,  Pont!/.  Max,  in  Mrt.  Annim,  in  «IJrm- 
fiM$  AH.  Tef.  ex  Tain^.  p.  lOOr— 1012.  '      ■  ^ 
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being  impossible  that  a  man  could  deny,  *r  keep  back  tbat 
which  was  entrusted  to  hhn  by  another;  or  take  from  anotkev 
bis  property  by  violence  or  deceit ;  or  deny  upoii  oath,  an4 
withhold  from  the  proper  owner  what  he  had  found,  witboirl 
a  consciousness  of  the  guilt.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  t^bBerred 
that  neither  in  these,  nor  in  the  case  of  the  bond-maid,  Is  it 
said  that  the  sin  was  committed  in  ignornnce :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  expressions  used  \n  the  original,  unequi- 
vocally mark  a  consciousness  of  crime  in  the  several  instances 
alluded  to,  as  maybe  seen  particularly* in  Otdmm  Dt  Saerif. 
lib^  i.  cap*  xiii.  $  4.  where  this  point  is  fully  establndied  ift 
opposition  to  Episcopius.     These  crimes  indeed  of  finud^ 

?erjury,  violent  injustice,  and  debauchery,  the  writer  hi  the 
^heol.  Rep.  seems  disposed  to  treat  as  venial  offences,  being 
criminal,  as  he  says,  but  in  a  low  degree.  (Tol.  iii.  p.  412*) 
But  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  no  atonements  were  ap« 
pointed  for  transgressions  of  the  moral  law,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  these  acts  were  not  in  any  degree  cri* 
minal:  this  however  he  has  not  attempted,  and  is  conse^ 
quently  in  the  conclusion  compelled  to  admit,  (p.  414.)  that 
the  Levitical  atonements  extended  to  violations  of  the  moral- 
law.  Sykes  also,  it  must  be  observed,  is  obliged  to  confess, 
that  the  cases  here  alluded  to,  are  cases  of  ^'  known  and  open 
wickedness."  (Scr.  Doctr*  of  Redemp.  p.  331.)  Hailet 
expressly  says,  **  it  is  certain  that  there  were  sacrifices  un- 
der the  law  appointed  to  make  atonement  for  moral  evil,  and 
for  moral  guilt;  particularly  for  lyings  Iheft^frmidy  extortion^ 
perjury y  as  it  is  written,  Lev.  vi.  1,  2,  kc^'^^Notes  and 
DiscourseSy  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  278. 

Now,  that  these  atonements  in  cases  of  moral  transgres- 
sion, involved  a  real  and  literal  remission  of  the  offence,  that 
is,  of  the  penalty  annexed  to  it,  will  appear  from  considering 
not  only  the  rigorous  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  geueral, 
by  which  he  who  did  not  continue  in  all  the  words  of  the  Ian 
to  do  theWy  was  pronounced  accursed^  (Gat.  iii.  10.  Dent, 
xxvii.  26.)  and  consequently  subjected  to  the  severest  tem- 
porary inflictions;  but  also  the  particular  cases  in  which  the 
piacular  sacrifices  arc  directly  stated  to  have  procured  a  re- 
lease from  the  temporal  punishments  specifically  annexed  to 
f h^  transgression :  as  in  the  cases  of  fraud,  false-swearing, 
fee.  which,  with  the  punishments  annexed  by  the  law,  and 
the  remission  procured  by  the  piacular  oblation,  may  be  seen 
enumerated  by  Grotius,  (De  Satisfact.  Chr.  cap,  x.)and  still 
more  fully  by  Richie,  (Pecul.  Doct.  vol.  i.  p.  232 — 252.) 
Houbigant  also  speaks  of  it^  as  a  matter  beyond  question,  ^ 
that  in  such  offencea  as  admitted  of  expiation  tinder  the  Mo»  - 
na]^  laW|  a  release  firom  the  temporal  penalty  of  the  trans* 


Craiiiao  was  the  Jfeceanmy  nsatt  of  the  atonMiaiit:  on  Lev* 
V*  4,  he  deft^ibes  the  effect  of  the  atonement  to  be,  ^'  ut 
po«t  expiationeia  religiooe.  factam,  non  ait  amplius  legum  ci^ 
vUittm  pfl^nifl  obooxius."  Hallet  saya^  that  the  saerificea 
'<  procured  for  the  offender  a  deliverance  from  that  punish- 
fluent  of  mi>ral  guilt  which  waa  appointed  bj  the  law  ;'^  and 
instaacea  the  caae  of  theft^  in  which  though  the  offender  wai 
liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the.  miraculous  judgment  of  God,  yet 
the  sacrifice  had  the  virtue  of  releaaing  from  that  immediate 
death  which  the  law  had  denounced  against  that  particular 
ajB.     N0U9  and  Disc.  p.  276 — 278. 

That  the  remiasion  of  aina  obtained  by  the  Levitical  sa- 
crifices waa  a  remission  only  of  temporal  punishmentli,  can« 
not  weaken  the  general  argument ;  as  the  sanctions  of  the 
law  under  which  the  sacrifices  were  offered,  were  themselves 
but  temporary.  The  remission  of  the  penalty  due  to  the 
tram^gression  was  still  real  and  substantial :  the  punishment 
waa  averted  from  the  offender,  who  conformed  to  the  appoint- 
ed ri^t :  and  the  sacrificial  atonement  was  consequently  in 
such  cases  an  act  of  propitiation*  The  sacrifices  of  the  law 
indeed,  considered  merely  ^s  the  performance  of  a  ceremo- 
nial dutyi  could  operate  only  to  the  reversal  of  a  certmonial 
{brfeiturO)  or  the  remission  of  a  temporal  punishment :  that 
18^  they  could  propitiate  God  only  in  his  temporal  relation  to 
kis  chosen  people,  aa  their  Sovereign :  and  for  this  plain  rea- 
BOD}  because  the  ostensible  performance  of  the  rite  being  but 
an  act  of  external  submission  and  homage,  when  not  accom- 
panied with  an  internal  submission  of  mind,  and  a  sincere  re- 
pentance, it  conld  acquit  the  offender  only  in  reference  to 
that  external  law  which  exacted  obedience  to  God  as  a  civil 
prince.  In  such  cases,  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  merely  as  le* 
gal  observances,  operated  only  to  the  temporal  benefits  an- 
nexed by  the  Levitical  institution  to  those  expressions  of  al- 
legiance :  but,  as  genuine  land  sincere  acts  of  worship  and 
penitence,  whenever  the  piety  of  the  offerer  rendered  them 
such,  they  must  likewise  have  operated  to  procure  that  spi- 
ritual remission  and  acceptance  which  antecedent  to,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  Levitical  ordinances,  they  are  found  in  se- 
veral parts  of  scripture  to  have  be^n  effectual  to  obtain* 

The  author  of  the  Scriptural  Account  of  Sacrifices j  (p. 
l6B.)  thus  reasons  upon  this  subject. — ''This  people,  (the 
Jews)  as  to  their  inward  state,  were  doubtless  under  the 
same  control,  both  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  the  divine 
Providence,  as  they  were  before  the  laiv  ;  this  having  intro- 
duced no  change  in  this  respect.  They  were  consequently 
entitled  to  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  of  what  nature  soever, 
upon  the  same  terms  aa  beforf.''     Asd  then  he  goes  on  to 
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show,  that  with  the  sacrifices  of  tl^  law,  they  coiitioiied  f# 
offer  such  also  as  had  been  customary  in  the  PatriarchiA 
times.  And  in  proof  of  this,  he  addoces  iDsteneeftfrom  tho 
law  itself,  in  which  such  sacrifices  are  referred  to  and  reeof- 
nized.  They  appear  manifestly  alluded  to  in  the  two  first 
chapters  of  Leviticusy  in  which  the  language  marks  the  o& 
fering  to  be  of  a  purely  voluntary  nature,  and  merely  pre- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  such  an  offering  waa  to  be  made; 
whereas,  when  specific  legal  and  moral  oSenoes  are  to  be  ex- 
{Hated,  the  law  commands  the  offering,  and  the  specific  na- 
ture of  it.  He  adduces  also  the  casea  of  David,  and  of  Eli's 
house,  to  show  that  scripture  supplies  instance  of  ^^  sacrifices 
offered  out  of  the  occasions  prescribed  by  the  law  for  avert- 
ing the  divine  displeasure  upon  the  occasion  of  sin."  (p.  173.) 
What  this  writer  justly  remarks  concerning  sacrifices  distinct 
from  those  prescribed  by  the  law,  I  would  apply  to  all ;  and 
consider  the  penitent  and  devont  sentiments  of  the  offerer, 
as  extending  the  efficacy  of  the  Levitical  sacrifice  to  the  full 
range  of  those  benefits,  which  before  the  Levitical  mstkution 
were  conferred  on  similar  genuine  acts  of  worship. 

Nor  let  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  apostle  has  pro- 
flounced  of  the  Levitical  offerings  that  they  cotild  not  moke 
perfect  as  pertaining  lo  the  conscience*  (Heb.  ix.  9«  x.  L) 
The  sacred  writer  here  evidently  speaks  in  ccNnparisoii. 
He  marks  the  inferiority  of  the  figure  to  the  substance:  and 
the  total  insufficiency  of  the  type,  considered  independently 
of  that  from  which  its  entire  virtue  was  derived,  to  obtain  a 
perfect  remission.  It  mi^ht  indeed,  he  argues,  by  virtue  of 
the  positive  institution,  effect  an  external  and  ceremonial  pu- 
rification, but  beyond  this  it  could  have  no  power.  The 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  could  not^  of  itself,  take  awmg 
sins^  jft  could  not  render  the  mere  Mosaic  worshipper  rsa^ 
VECT  as  to  conscience*  It  can  have  no  such  operation,  but 
as  connected  in  the  eye  of  faith  with  that  more  precious 
blood-shedding,  which  can  purge  the  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God.  It  could  not,  says  Pierce, 
on  Heb.  ix.  9.  *^  with  reference  to  the  conscience,  make  per- 
fect the  worshipper,  who  onljf  worshipped  with  meat  and 
drink-offerings  and  washings,  &c." — In  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  remarks  contained  in  this  Number,  seem  no  way  in- 
consistent with  the  language  of  the  apostle. 

One  observation  more^  arising  from  the  passage  of  the 
apostle  here  referred  to,  I  would  wish  to  offer. — In  pointing 
out  the  inferiority  of  the  Mosaic  to  the  Christian  institution, 
we  find  the  writer,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  not  only  asserting; 
the  inefficacy  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  for  the  full  amd  perfect 
remission  of  sins,  but  taking  considerable  pains  to  prove  if- 
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Now  firom' this  it  ^eems,  that  the  Jew^  themselveSy  so  far  from 
eonfliling  their  legal  atoDements  to  the  mere  effect  of  cereinO' 
nial  pmificatioD,  were  too  prone  to  attribute  to  them  the  vir- 
tue ik  a  ftrfM  remission  of  all  moral  guilt.     Of  this  there 
can  be  bo  question  as  to  the  later  Jews.     Maimonides  ex* 
pressly  sajs  in  his  treatise,  De  Panit.  cap.  i.  $  2.  that  '^  the 
scape-goat  made  atonement  for  all  the  transgressions  of  the 
law,  both  the  lighter  and  the  more  heavy  transgressions,  whe^ 
Iter  done  presumptuously  or  ignorantly :  all  are  expiated  by 
the  scape-goat,  if  hideed  the  party  repent."     I  would  remark 
here,  that  though  Maimonides  evidently  stretches  the  virtue 
of  the  atonement  berond  the  limits  of  the  law,  (presumptuous 
•ins  not  admitting  of  expiation,)  yet  he  seems  to  have  reason- 
ed on  a  right  principle,  in  attributing  to  the  sincere  and  pious 
•ODtiments  of  the  offerer,  the  power  of  extending  the  efficacy 
of  the  atonement  to  those  moral  offences,  which  the  legal 
^in-offering  hy  tf^e//*  could  never  reach. 

No«    XXXVIII. 01«    THB    VICARIOUS     IMPORT    OF    THB 

MOSAIC    SACRIFICES. 

PAoe  35.  (o) — ^I  have,  in  the  page  here  referred  to,  used 
the  expression  vicarious  import^  rather  than  vicariouSj  to 
avoid  furaishtng  any  colour  to  the  idle  charge  made  against 
the  doctrihe  of  atonement,  of  supposing  a  real  substitution  In 
the  room  of  the  offender,  and  a  literal  translation  of  his  guilt 
and  fittirisbrtient  to  the  immolated  victim ;  a  thing  utterly  in* 
comprehensible,  as  neither  guilt  nor  ptmishment  can  be  con- 
ceived, but  with  reference  to  conscio^tsness^  which  cannot  be 
transferred.  But  to  be  exposed  to  s^tffering^  in  consequence 
of  another's  g|uitt ;  and  thereby,  at  the  same  time  to  represent 
to  the  offender,  and  to  release  him  from,  the  punishment  due 
to  hifl  transgression,  involves  no  contradiction  whatever.  In 
this  sense,  th^  sufi%ring  of  the  animal  may  be  conceived  a 
tubBtitttte  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  in  virtue  of  that  suffering,  the  sinner  is  released.  If  it 
be  asked,  what  connexion  can  subsist  between  the  death  of 
the  animal  atid  the  acquittal  of  the  sinner,  I  answer  without 
hesitation,  I  know  not.  To  unfold  divine  truths  bv  human 
philosophy,  belongs  to  those  who  hold  opinions  widely  differ- 
ent from  mine  on  the  subject  of  atonement.  To  the  Chris- 
tian it  should  be  sufficient,  that  scripture  has  clearly  pronoun- 
ced this  connexion  to  subsist.  That  the  death  of  the  animal 
ooirid  possess  no  such  intrinsic  virtue  is  manifest ;  bu^  that 
diviiie  appointment  could  bestow  upon  it  this  expiatory  power, 
will  not  surely  be  denied :  and  as  to  the  fact  of  such  appoint- 
ment, as  well  as  its  reference  to  that  great  event  from  which 
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this  virtue  was  derifed^  the  wt>rd  of  revelation  fiuiitohii 
abundant  evidence,  as  I  trust  appeara  fron  tbe  aecosd  of  Iba 
DiscouTftes  contained  in  this  volume. 

Now,  thftt  the  offering  of  tbe  animal  alaau  ia  saerifiee^  aa^y 
be  considered  vicarious  in  the  sense  here  aasigued,  that  i% 
vicarious  in  symbol^  (or  as  representing  the  penal  effoeta  of 
the  offerer's  demerits,  and  his  release  from  the  deserved 
punishment  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  vietkny*-^ 
aeems  to  require  little  proof  beyond  the  passage*  of  aei^ure 
referred  to  in  the  text.  If  farther  evidence  shovld  however 
be  required)  we  shall  find  it  in  a  more  fMtrticolar  exaaibiatiei 
of  that  most  solemn  service  of  the  yewrly  alx^neaMOt^  deacri* 
bed  in  pp.  50,  51,  of  this  volume.  Mean  timoi  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  inquire,  how  far  the  arguments  urged  in  oppoaitioa 
to  the  vicarious  nature  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  will  operate 
against  this  acceptation.  And  for  this  purpoee,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  examine  tbe  objections,  as  stated  by  Sjrkeay  aad 
H.  Taylor;  inasmuch  as  the  industry  of  the  former,  and  the 
Sttbtilty  of  the  latter,  have  left  none  of  the  argsmenta  of 
Socinus,  Creliius,  or  the  other  learned  anta^^ists  of  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  unnoticed  or  unimproved ;  and  the 
skirmishing  writers  of  the  present  day  have  done  nothing 
more  than  retail,  with  diminished  force,  the  same  olitiiectioBS* 

They  are  all  reduced  by  Sykes  and  Taylor  under  the  M* 
lowing  heads,  1.  It  ia  no  where  said  in  the  Old  Teetamentf 
that  the  life  of  the  victim  was  given  as  a  ticariam  svitmHimU 
for  the  life  of  him  who  offered  it.  2. .  The  atMiemei^  Iraa 
not  made  by  the  death  of  the  animal,  but  by  the  ajprinkliiig 
of  the  blood  at  the  altar.  3.  No  atonement  could  be  made^ 
where  life  was  forfeited.  4.  Atonements  were  made  by  tbe 
sacrifice  of  animals  in  some  cases  where  no  giiiU  fiMg  invol' 
ved.  And  5.  Atonements  were  sometimes  made  toUkoutihe 
death  of  an  animal,  or  any  blood-shedding  whatever.  ^-^Tfak 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  arguments  collected  by  the  industry 
of  these  writers,  against  the  notion  of  the  vicarious  nature  it 
sacrifice :  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Sykes  iqppiiea 
these  to  the  idea,  that  **  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the  ani-^ 
mal  was  designed  to  put  the  ofibrer  in  mind  of  his  deaierits^" 
no  less  thfin  to  the  idea,  that  <*  the  life  of  the  animal  was 
given  in  lieu  of  the  life  of  the  sinner;"  (pp.  79»  80.)  so  thftt 
they  may  fairly  be  replied  to  on  the  principle  o(  aton^nevt 
here  contended  for. 

Now,  to  the  first  of  these  objections  it  Bukj  be  answer^d^ 
that  it  is  again  and  again  asserted  in  the  Old  T-estameat,  th^ 
in  cases  where  punishment  had  been  incurred,  and  even  where 

•  Sec  5jri«'»  Et$ay  on  Saer.  p.  121—141.  Men  Mord.  p.  W— 799.  snd 
Crtli,  contra  Gr^u  cap.  x* 


(ft9  we  tludl  see  h^rea^er)  life  itself  wms  forfeked,  the  due 

ebhtioo  ot  ao  aoinHd  in  sacrifice  was  eflectual  to  procure  the 

leversal  of  the  forfeiture,  aud  the  pardon  of  the  offender ; 

that  is,  the  death  of  the  animal  was  so  far  represented  as 

fteodfag  in  place  of  the  offender's  piHushment,  and  in  some 

emet  even  of  bis  deaUi,  that  thvougn  it,  no  matter  how  ope- 

fitiDg,  tiie  offerer  was  enabled  to  escape.     This  however  is 

Set  deeaoed  suficient.     Some  precise  and  amropriate  phrase, 

laequivocally  marking  a  strict  vicariotis  substitution,  is  stiH 

required.     BNit  as  a  strict  vicarious  substitution,  or  literal 

•quivalent,  is  not  contended  for,  no  such  notion  belongii^  to 

the  doctrine  of  atonement,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  such 

phrase  should  be  poduced.     The  words,  *>D^,  and  HBf),  in  their 

sacrificial  application,  sufficiently  admit  the  vicarious  impart  ^ 

Snd  the  Ascription  of  the  sacrificial  ceremony  and  its  conse- 

ijuenees,  especially  in  the  instance  of  the  scape-goat,  posi> 

Uvely  prove  it ;  and  beyond  this  nothing  farther  can  be  re-* 

quired. 

But  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  both  Sykes  and  TayIor» 
in  their  eagerness  to  demonstrate,  that  the  sacrificial  terma 
conveyed  nothing  whatever  ef  a  vicarious  import,  have  urged 
an  ob]ectk>n,  which  rebounds  with  decisive  force  against  their 
own  opinion.     "  The  life  of  the  animal,'*  say  they,  "  is  never 
called,  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  ransom ;  nor  is  there  any 
such  expression,  as  Atrf^«r»  «rr#^(rr^»  mvrt^x*''*  equivalenif 
txthangt^  snbetiiutey*'  &c.  Essoff  mi  Sacr.  p.  134.  n.  Mord^ 
p.  1974— Now,  not  to  speak -of  their  criticisms  on  the  expres* 
lions  in  the  original^  (particularly  on  the  word  nsD )  which 
merely  go  to  prove  that  these  words  do  not  ntctssarily  con- 
vey such  ideas,  inasmuch  as  being  of  a  more  extended  signi- 
fication, they  are  not  in  aU  cases  applied  exactly  in  this 
sen  ^e : — ^an  argument  which  will  easily  strip  most  Hebrew 
terms  of  their  true  and  definite  meaning,  being,  as  they  are 
denominated  by  Qrotius,  (De  Satis*  Chr.  cap.  viii.  $  2,  3.) 
v7»tnifi§i — not  to  speak,  I  say,  of  such  criticisms,  nor  to  urge 
the  unfairness  of  concluding  against  the  meaning  of  the  ori# 
gtnal,  from  the  language  used  in  the  Greek  translation ;  have 
not  these  writers,  by  admitting  that  the  words  A«r^«v»  cvriAirt^^y, 
&c^  if  applied  to  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  would  have  conveyed 
the  idea  of  vicarious  substitution,  thereby  established  the 
force  of  these  expressions,  when  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  death  of  Christ,   (Mat.  xx.  28.  Mark  x.  46* 
1  Tim.  ii.  6.)  which  being  expressly  said  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  men,  and  being  that  true  and  sabstanJtial  sacrifice, 
which  those  of  the  law  but  faintly  and  imperfectly  represent-^ 
ed,  consequently  reflects  back  upon  them  its  attributes  and 
qualities,  though  iu  an  inferior  degree* 
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Again,  S€^9nJUpt  iV  is  coMeoded  tluit  llie  aJUHieiiiait  ir«« 
not  iBftde  by  the  dea(&  of  the  aniaial)  but  by  the  spfinklk^ 
of  the  blood. — True  $  and  by  this  very  i^rinUing  of  the 
blobd  before  the  altar,  it  wasi  that  according  to  the  pceacribed 
rites  of  sacrifice,  the  life  of  the  animal  waa  offered  ;  iia  an* 

Ears  from  the  express  letter  of  the  law,  which  declates  ike 
^e  to  he  in  the  bloody  and  subjoins  as  a  consequence  firoBi 
this,  that  it  is  the  bloody  (the  v^cle  of.  life,  or,  as  it  is,  called 
a  few  verses  after,  the  life  Uself )  that  maketh  an  atanemeni 
for  the  sotU,  or  life  of  the  offerer.  See  Ainsfoorth^  utd  Pa* 
tricky  on  Levit  xyii.  11.  and  for  the  coaeurrent  opinions  of 
all  the  Jewish  doctors  on  this- head,  see  Outram  De  Saertf* 
lib.  i.  cap.  xxii.  $  1 1 . — The  rendering  of  the  above  verse  of 
Leviticus  in  the  Old  Italic  version  is.  remarkable:  ^istfiia 
euim  omnia  carnis  Mmguis  ejus  est:  ei  ^o  dedi  eiamwbis 
exorare  pro  animabus  vesiris ;  sanguis  enim  ejus  pro^aninna 
exorabit.  Sabatier.  Vet.  Ital*  And  even  Dr.  Geddes's 
translation  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  sense  in  which  the 
passage  has  been  applied  in  this  Number.  ^^  For  the  life  of 
all  flesh  being  in  Ihe  bloody  it  is  my  willy  that  by  it  an  eUone^ 
ment  shall  be  made  at  the  altar  for  your  Uvea." 

But  thirdly i  the  sacrifice  could  not  have  implied  any  thing 
vicarious,  as  no  atonement  could  be  noade  where  .life  was  for* 
feited. — ^Tbere  is  no  argument  advanced  by  the  opponents 
of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  with  greater  confidence  thaa 
this ;  and  there  is  none  which  abounds  with  greater  fallacies. 
It  is  untrue,  in  point  of  fact ;  it  is  sophistical  in  point  of  rea- 
soning :  and  it  is  impertinent  in  point  of  application. 

].  It  is  untrue;  for  atonements  were  made  in  cases  where. 
wUhotd  atonement  life  was  forfeited.  This  aj^ears  at  once 
from  the  passage  of  Leviticus  last  referred  to ;  which  posi- 
tively asserts  the  atonement  tp  be  naade  for  the  life  of  the 
offerer :  it  also  appears  from  the  unbending  rigour  of  the  law 
in  genera],  which  seems  to  have  denounced  death  against 
every  violation  of  it,  (see  Deut.  xxvii.  26.  Baech.  xviii. 
19 — 23.  Gal.  iii.  10.  James  ii.  10.)  and  in  particular,  from 
the  specific  cases  of  perjuryy  (Levit.  vi,  3.)  and  of  profane 
swearingj  (v.  4.)  for  which  atonements  were  appointed,  not* 
withstanding  the  strict  sentence  of  the  law  was  death,  (JBxod. 
XX.  7. — and  Levit.  xxiv.  16.) — see  on  this  Orot*  De  Satisfy 
cap.  x.  $  3.  HalleVs  Notes  and  Disc,  p.  275'*<27B.  and 
Richie's  FecvL  Doct.  vol.  i.  pp.  246—249,  280.  This  lat- 
ter writer,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  opposing  the  doctrine 
of  vicarious  suffering,  and  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the  ob- 
jection here  urged,  3"et  finds  himself  not  at  liberty  toad* 
Vance  farther  than  to  state  that  it  seldom  happened  tltat 
death  was  denounced  against  any  offences,  for  which  atone- 
ment was  appointed. 
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^  it  18  BopUstkal;  for  from  tke  GirciUBstance  of  atone* 
ttient  not  beii^  appointed  in  these  casoB  in  which  death  was 
IBeremptoriij  denounced,  it  is  inferred,  that  no  atonement 
<M»ii]d  be  made  where  life  was  forfeited :  whereas  the  true 
statement  of  the  proposition  evidently  is,  that  life  was  for- 
feited where  no  atonement  was  permitted  to  be  made.     It  is 
true  indeed,  that  death  is  not  expressly  denounced  in  those 
<ases  in  which  atonements  were  allowed ;  but  this  was  be- 
cause  the  atonement  was  permitted  to  arrest  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  a»  appears  particularly  from  this,  that  where  the  prer 
•crimed  atonement  was  not  made,  the  law  no  longer  suspend- 
ed in  its  natural  operation,  pronomu^ed  the  sentence  of  death* 
The  real  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this :  the  rigid  ten* 
^ency  of  the  law  being  to  secure  obedience  on  pain  of  for* 
feiture  ^  life ;  ail  such  offences  as  wese  of  so  aggravated  a 
kind  as  to  preclude  forgiveness,  were  left  trader  the  original 
aentence  of  the  law,  whilst  such  as  were  attended  with  cir- 
eumatances  of  mitigation,  were  forgiven  on  the  condition  of 
a  public  and  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  offence^  by  com- 
plying  with  certain  prescribed  modes  of  atonement.      It 
should  be  remembered  also,  that  the  law  was  not  given  at 
different  times,  so  as  that  its  denuncuitions  and  atonements 
should  be  promulged  at  difierettt  periods ;  both  were  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time,  and  therefore  in  such  cases  as  ad- 
mitted of  pardon,  the  penalty  betng  sopersaded  by  the  atone* 
ment,  the  punishment  striiltly  due  to  the  offence  is  conse- 
quently not  denounced,  and  can  only  be  collected  now  from 
the  general  tendency  of  the  law,  from  some  collateral  bear* 
ittgs  of  the  Mosaic  code,  or  from  the  inflictions  which  actu* 
ally  followed  on  the  neglect  of  the  atonement.     The  whole 
strength  of  the  present  objection  rests  then  upon  this ;  that 
we  have  not  both  the  atonement  prescribed,  and  the  punish* 
ment  denounced:  that. is,  the  punishment  both  remitted  and 
denounced  at  the  same  time. 

But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this ;  especially  when  3dly, 
the  whole  argument  is  inapplicable.  For  even  they  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  punishment^  feel  it  not  ne* 
cessary  to  contend  that  the  evil  inflicted  on  the  victim  should 
be  exactly  the  same  in  quality  and  degree,  with  that  de- 
nounced against  the  offender :  it  depending,  they  say,  upon 
the  will  of  the  legislator,  what  satisfaction  he  will  accept  in 
place  of  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  see  Outram  Dt 
Saer.  lib.  i.  cap.  x\l  $  1 ,  2, 9.  But  still  less  will  this  argu- 
ment apply^  where  vicarious  punishmtnt  is  not  contended 
ier,  but  merely  an  emblematic  substitute,  the  result  of  insti- 
tution, and  which  in  no  respect  involves  the  notion  of  an 
rqittvalejit.. 

At 


Fw^Mji^  Tb»  atonembnt  hy  animtd  sacrifice  in  cases  sot 
involving  moral  giiik,  can  only  prove  that  there  were,  sacri- 
fices which  were  not  vicarioasy  inasnisch  as  there  were  some 
that  were  sot  for  sin :  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  where 
fuoral  girilt  IMS  involved,^  the  sacriice  was  not  yicarious. 
Now  it  is  only  in  this  latter  case,  the  notion  of  a  vicarioas 
sacrifice  is  contended  for,  or  is  indeed  conceiyable.  And 
accorditt^y  it  is  only  in  such  cases  we  find  those  ceremonies 
used  which  mark  the  vicarious  import  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
symbolical  translation  of  sins,  and  the  consequent  poUation 
of  the  vietim,  are  confined  to  those  sacrifices  which  wetaii  o£> 
fered  confessedly  in  expiation  of  sins,  the  most  eminent  of 
which  were  those  offered  on  the  day  of  expiation,  aad  those 
for  the  high  priest,  and  for  the  entire  congregation,  (Lev. 
xvi.  15^28.  iv.  3~12.  and  13—22.)  in  all  of  which,  the 
pollution  caused  by  the  symbolical  transfer  of  sins,  is  ex- 
(>ressed  by  the  burning  of  the  victim  without  the  camp :  see 
Ouir.  De  Saer.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii.  $1,2.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  very  mode  of  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  its  be- 
ing offered,  clearly  ascertained  the  case  of  its  various  import* 

But  it  deserve  to  be  considered  whether  even  the  cases  oC 
the  puerpera,  the  leper,  and  the  Nasarite,  on  which,  as  they 
seem  to  imply  nothing  of  crimtf  Sykes,  and  other  writers  of 
tint  class,  lay  so  much  stress,  do  not  bear  such  a  relation  to 
«n  as  to  justify  the  oMation  of  the  animal  sacrifice  in  the 
view  here  contended  for.  It  deserves  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  pains  of  child-hearing,  and  all  diseases  of  the 
human  body,  (of  which  leprosy  in  the  Eastern  countries  was 
deemed  the  most  grievcms,)  being  the  signal  consequences  of 
that  apostacy  which  had  entailed  these  calamities  on  the 
children  of  Adam,  it  might  not  be  proper  on  occasion  of  a 
deliverance  from  these  remarkable  effects  of  sin,  that  there 
should  be  this  sensible  representation  of  that  death  which 
was. the  desert  of  it  in  general,  and  an  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  personal  demerit  which  had  actually  exposed 
the  offerer  on  so  many  occasioiis  to  the  severest  punishment. 
That  this  was  the  notion  entertained  by  the  Jewish  doctors, 
with  the  additbnal  circumstance  of  tte  imputation  of  actual 
crime  in  these  cases  of  human  suffering,  has  been  already 
shown,  pp.  154,  155. — see  also  Vitringc^  on  Isa.  liii.  4. 
There  seems  likewise  good  ground  to  think  tbat  the  idea  of 
distempers  as  penal  inflictions  for  sins,  was  prevalent  in  the 
earliest  ages,  even  among  the  heathen,  see  Harriets  Com- 
merU.  on  the  liiid.  cb.  of  IsaicAy  p.  235.  also  Martini  as  qiio^ 
ted  by  JRosenm.  Schol.  in  JtsaL  p.  909.  The  case  of  the 
Nazarite,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  more  difficult  to  be  re^ 
conciled  to  the  principle  here  laid  down.     And  yet,  if  with 
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Lightfoot  (Hor.  Hebr.  in  Luc.  t.  15.)  it  be  adiBlttM»  tbftt 

**  the  hw  of  the  Nazarites  bad  a  rafereoce  to  Adam^  wbile 

under  the  prohibitioii  in  bis  state  of  ianocence,''  and  that  it 

was  <<  designed  in  commemoration  of  the  state  of  innocence 

before  the  fall/*  (an  idea  for  which  be  finds  stroiq;  snpptxt 

in  the  traditions  of  the  Jews)  it  may  seem  not  vnreasonabl* 

to  conclude,  thaf  the  sacrifice  offered  by  the  Naterite  poh 

hUed  by  the  dbad,  was  intended  to  comnemamte  that  deatb 

which  was  the  conseqaence  of  Adam's  fall  firom  innocence^ 

and  which  was  now  become  the  desert  of  sinful  man*     And 

thus  the  case  of  the  NazaritCy  as  well  as  those  of  the  pnerpefa 

and  the  leper,  seems  sofficiently  reducible  to  the  notion  of  sa^ 

crifice  here  laid  down.    But  let  this  be  as  it  may,  it  is  clear 

tbat  to  proiKe  that  a  sacrifice  may  be  vicarious,  it  is  not  ne» 

cessary  to  show  that  every  sacrifice  is  so :  no  more  than  for 

the  purpose  of  proving  that  there  are  sacrifices  for  sins,  it  is 

necessary  to  show  that  every  sacrifice  is  of  that  nature. 

We  come  now  to  the  fifth  and  last  objection ;  in  which  it 
is  urged  that  atonements  for  sin  being  made  in  some  cases 
without  any  animal  sacrifice,  but  merely  by  an  offering  of 
flour ;  by  piacular  sacrifice  it  could  never  be  intended  to  im* 
ply  the  vicarious  substitution  of  a  life.  To  this  the  answer 
is  obvious,  that  although  no  vicarious  substitution  of  a  life 
could  be  conceived,  where  life  was  not  given  at  all :  yet  firom 
this  it  cannot  follow,  that  where  a  Hfe  was  given,  it  might  not 
admit  a  vicarious  import.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
case  here  aHuded  to,  was  a  case  of  necessity;  and  that  this 
offering  of  flour  was  accepted  oniy  where  tie  offerer  was  so 
poor  that  he  could  sot  by  any  possibility  procure  an  animal 
for  sacrifice.  Can  then  any  thing  be  inferred  from  a  case 
such  as  this,  in  which  the  offerer  must  have  been  altogether 
precluded  from  engaging  in  any  form  of  worsMp,  and  shut 
oat  firom  all  legal  communion  with  his  God,  or  inmlged  in  this 
inferior  sort  of  offering?  Besides,  is  it  not  natural  to  conceive 
tbat  this  offering  of  flour  being  indulged  to  the  poor  mui  in 
the  place  of  the  animal  sacrifio^,  whkb,  had  he  been  able,  he 
was  bound  to  offer,  he  should  consider  it  but  as  a  substitute 
for  the  animal  sacrifice?  And  that  being  burnt  and  destroyed 
upon  the  altar,  he  might  naturally  conceive  of  it  as  a  symbol 
and  representation  of  that  destruction  due  to  his  own  de-* 
merits  ?  And  to  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  this  individual 
might  be  tau^t  to  look  to  the  animal  sacrifices  offered  for 
all  the  sins  of  all  the  people  on  the  day  of  atonement,  for  the 
full  and  complete  consummation  of  those  less  perfect  atone* 
meots  which  alone  he  had  been  able  to  make. 

These  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the  arguments,  which 
have  been  urged  agunst  the  vicarious  nature  of  the  legal  piacu- 
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lar  fttonementa*  How  far  they  are  coneluisiYe  against  fli^  Atf- 
iion  of  their  vicarious  import  here  coatended  for,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  judge.  It  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  exft- 
minatioa  of  these  arguments,  I  have  allowed  them  the  Ml 
benefit  of  the  advantage  which  their  authors  have  artfully 
sought  for  them;  namely,  that  of  appreciating  their  value,  aa 
applied  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  considered  independently 
of  that  great  sacrifice,  which  these  were  but  intended  to  pr&> 
figure,  and  firom  which  alone  they  derived  whatever  virtue 
they  possessed.  When  we  come  hereafter  to  consider  them, 
a^g^innected  with  that  event  in  which  their  true  significancy 
lay,  we,  shall  find  the  observations  which  have  been  .here 
aaade  acquiring  a  tenfold  strength. 

<  What  the  opinbns  of  the  Jewish  writers  are  upon  the  sab* 
ject  of  this  Number^  has  been  already  explained  in  Number 
XXXIII.  Whoever  wishes  for  a  more  extensive  review  of 
the  testimonies  which  they  supply,  on  the  three  points— of 
the  translation  of  the  offerer's  sins,  the  consequent  pollution 
of  the  animal,  and  the  redemption  of  the  sinner  by  the  sub^ 
stitution  of  the  victim, — may  consult  Outram  Dt  Saerif.  Ub^ 
i.  cap.  xxii.  $  4 — 12. 


No.   XXXIX.— OH    TBJH    IMPOSlTIpir  OF   HAKDS  fTPOIT   TUX 

HEAD   OV  THK   VlCTtM. 

Pasb  35.  (p) — ^The  ceremony  of  the  imposition  of  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  has  been  usually  considered  in 
the  case  of  piacular  sacrifices,  as  a  symbolical  translation  of 
the  sins  of  the  offender  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrifice ;  and 
as  a  mode  of  deprecating  the  evil  due  to  his  tram^resaions. 
So  we  find  it  represented  by  Abarbanelf  in  the  introdnctien 
to  his  commentary  on  Leviticns,  {De  VeU.  p.  dOI.)  and  so 
the  ceremony  of  the  scape-geat  in  Lev.  xvi.  21.  seems  di- 
rectly, to  assert*  And  it  is  certain,  that  the  practice  of  im- 
precating tin  the  head  of  the  victim,  the  evik  which  the  sa- 
crificer  wished  to  avert  from  himself,  was  usual  amongst  the 
heathen,  as  appears  particularly  from  Herodotus^  (lib.  ii«  cap. 
89.)  who  relates  this  of  the  Egyptians,  and  at  the  same  time 
asserts  that  no  Egyptian  would  so  much  as  *^  taste  the  head 
of  any  animal,"  but  under  the  influence  of  this  religious  cus^ 
tom  flung  it  into  the  river.  This  interpretation  of  the  cere^ 
mony  of  the  imposition  of  hands  in  the  Mosaic  sacrifice,  ia 
however  strongly  contested  by  certain  writers,  particularly 
by  Sykes,  {Essay  on  Sacrif.  p.  25 — ^50.)  and  the  author  of 
the  Scripture  Account  of  Sacrifices^  (Append,  p.  10.)  who 
contend  that  this  ceremony  was  not  confined  to  piacular  sa* 
orifices,  but  was  also  used  in  those  which  were  eucharistical^ 
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^  in  which  conimemoration  was  made,  not  of  sins  but  at  mer- 
cies :"  it  was  not  therefore,  say  they,  always  accompanied 
with  confesvioii  of  sins,  but  with  praise  or  thanksgiving,  or  in 
shorty  such  concomitant  as  suited  the  nature  and  intention  of 
the  particular  sacrifice.  But  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  attended  with  acknowledgment  of  sin,  in  sacrifices  not 
piacnhtr,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  that  in  none  but  piacular 
was  there  any  reference  whatever  to  sin.  In  these,  indeed, 
the  pardon  of  sin  is  the  appropriate  object ;  but  that  ill  our 
expressions  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  acknowledgment 
should  be  made  of  our  own  unworthiness,  and  of  the  general 
desert  of  sin,  seems  nOt  unreasonable.  That  even  the  eucha- 
ristic  sacrifices  then,  might  bear  some  relation  to  sin,  espe- 
ciaJiy  if  animal  sacrifice  in  its  first  institotion  was  designea  to 
reprei^ent  that  death  which  had  been  introduced  by  sin,  will 
perhaps  not  be  deemed  improbable.  And  in  confirmation  of 
this,  it  i^  certain,  that  the  Jewish  doctors  combine,  in  all 
cases,  confession  of  sins  with  imposition  of  hands.  *^  Where 
there  is  no  confession  of  sins,"  say  they,  **  there  is  no  imposi- 
tion of  hattds^"     See  Otfiram  De  Satr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  f  8.  • 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  all  events  clear,  that  if  the  ce* 
remony  be  admitted  to  have  had,  in  each  kind  of  sacrifice, 
the  signification  suited  to  its  peculiar  nature  and  intention; 
it  necessarily  follows^  that  when  used  in  piacutar  sacrifices, 
it  implied  a  reference  to,  and  acknowledgment  of  sin :  con- 
fession of  sins  being  always  undoubtedly  connected  with  pia«* 
eular  Sacrifices,  as  appears  from  Levft.  V.  5.  xvi.  ^1.  and 
Numb.  v.  7.  The  particular  forms  of  confession,  used  in 
the  dtflferent  kinds  of  piacutar  sacrifice,  are  also  hand^ 
down  to  us  by  the  Jewish  writers ;  and  are  given  by  Outram 
{De  SacT.  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  §  10,.  11.)  The  form  prescribed 
for  the  individual  presenting  his  own  sacrifice,  seems  parti-' 
culariy  significant,  **  O  God,^  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  per- 
verselj,  I  have  trespassed  before  thee,  and  have  done  so'and 
so.  Iao  !  now  I  repent,  and^am  truly  sorry  for  my  misdeeds. 
Lei  then  tins  mdim  be  my  expiation.^*  Which  last  words  were 
acconopanied  by  the  action  of  laying  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
victim ;  and  were  considered  by  the  Jews,  as  we  have  seen 
from  seTcral  authorities,  in  pp.  150,  151,  to  be  equivalent  to 
this ;  ^  let  the  evils,  which  in  justice  should  have  fallen  on 
.my  lie«l,  tight  upon  the  head  of  this  victim.  See  Outram 
De  8aer.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxii.  >§  5,  6, 9. 

Now  tliat  this  imposition  of  hands,  joined  to  the  confession 
of  sins,  was  intended  syml)olically  to  transfer  the  sins  of  the 
oflSerer  on  the  head  of  the  victim ;  and  consequently  to  point 
it  out  as  the  substitute  for  the  offender,  and  as  the  accepted 
medium  of  expiation;  will  appear  from  the  bare  recital  of  the 
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ceremony,  as  prescribed  on  the  day  of  expiation.  Aaron 
shall  lay  both  nis  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goaty  and 
confess  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israely  and  all 
their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins^  putting  them  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat — and  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their 
inimitieSj^^  he.  (Leyit.  xvi.  21,  22.)  The  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple oeing  thus  transferred  to  the  ammal,  it  is  afterwards  re- 
presented to  be  so  polluiedj  as  to  pollute  the  person  that  cai^ 
tied  it  away ;  (Lev.  xvi.  26.)  and  by  the  entire  ceremony, 
expiation  is  made  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Now  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  entire  scrip- 
ture, in  which  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony,  of  laying  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  victim,  is  directly  explained:  and  from 
this  one  would  natnrally  think,  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  its  true  import  in  all  other  cases  of  pi^ciiiar 
sacrifice. 

But  the  ingenuity  of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  is  not 
to  be  silenced  so  easily.  The  goat,  says  Dr.  Sykes,  {Essay^ 
p.  37.)  was  so  polluted  that  it  was  not  sacrificed^  bot  sent 
away:  "  it  was  not,  then,  to  transfer  sins  upon  the  sacrifice, 
that  hands  were  laid,  upon  the  head  of  the  victim :  as  men 
would  not  offer  unto  God  what  they  know  to  be  polluted."  In 
this  notion,  of  the  pollotton  of  the  scape-goat  rendering  it 
unfit  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  H.  Taylor  eoncnrs  widi 
Sykes.     {Ben  Mord.  pp.  827,  828.) 

Now  to  the  objection  here  urged  it  may  be  answered, 
1.  That  the  scape^goat  was  actually  a  par#  of  the  sin-offering 
for  the  people,  as  is  shown  more  particularly  in  page  50,  and 
Number  LXXI.  and  as  is  confessed  by  the  irathor  of  the 
Scriptuvre  Account  ofSacrificeSf  (Append,  p.  12.)  who  agrees 
with  Sykes  in  the  main  part  of  his  objection ;  and  as  nmy  be 
directly  collected  from  Levit.  xvi.  5,  10.  in  which  the  tmo 
goats  are  called  a  sin-offerings  and  the  scape-goat  described 
as  presented  before  the  Lord  to  make  an  atonement  witi^  him. 
See  Patrick  on  these  verses.     ^ 

Secondly,  Admitting  even  the  scape-goat  to  have  been  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  sin-offering ;  since  the  same  ceremony, 
which  is  allowed  by  Sykes  and  H.  Taylor  to  be  a  proof  that 
the  scape-goat  was  polluted  by  the  translation  of  the  people's 
sins ;  namely,  the  person  who  carried  it  away  being  obliged 
to  wash  before  he  was  again  admitted  into  the  camp;  since, 
I  say,  this  same  ceremony  was  prescribed  with  respect  to  the 
bullock  and  the  goat,  which  had  been  sairificed  as  sin-offer- 
ings ;  it  follows,  that  they  likewise  were  polluted ;  and  that 
therefore  there  was  a  translation  of  sins  to  the  animals,  that 
were  actually  sacrificed  in  expiation  of  those  sins.  Nowthis 
translation  being  accompanied  with,  is  also  to  be  considered. 
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a»  expffessed  by  the  imposition  of  bands ;  a  ceremony  which 
it  was  the  lese  necessary  specially  to  prescribe  here,  as  this 
was  already  enjoined  for  all  cases  of  piacular  sacrifice,  in 
liev.  ch»  iv. — and  that  this  ceremony  did  take  place,  we  can 
iiave  no  doubt,  not  only  from  this  general  direction  In  the 
4th  chapter,  but  also  from  the  express  testimonies  of  the 
Jewish  writers  on  this  head,  {Jinsw*  on  Levit.  xvi.  6,  II,) 
and  from  the  description  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  23.  of  the  sacrifice 
offered  by  Hezekiah,  to  make  an  atonement  for  all  hra^L^^ 
They  brought  forth  the  he-goats  for  the  Bin-offtring^  before 
ike  king  and  the  congregation^  and  they  laid  their  hands 
9«pon  thenk'^and  the  priests  killed  //tem,  &c. 

Thirdly,  The  entire  of  the  notion,  that  what  was  polluted 
(as  it  is  symbolically  called)  by  sin,  could  not  be  offered  to 
God,  is  founded  in  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  not  distinguish* 
ing  between  the  natural"^  impurities  and  blemishes  of  the 
animal,  (which  with  good  reason  unfitted  it  for  a  sincere  and 
respectful  expression  of  devotion,)  and  that  emblematical 
defilement,  which  arose  out  of  the  very  act  of  worship,  and 
existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  worshipper.  It  should 
be  remarked  also,  that  this  notion  of  the  defilement  of  the 
victim  by  the  transfer  of  the  offerer's  sins,  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  precepts,  concerning  the  pure 
Aid  unblemished  staAe  of  the  animal  chosen  for  sacrifice, 
(Ex.  xii«  5.  Lev.  xxii.  21  •  Nomb.  xix.  2.  Mai.  i.  14,  &c.) 
as  is  urged  by  Sykes  and  H.  Taylor,  and  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
(Tikeo/.  Rep*  yoL  i.  p.  213.)  seems  absolutely  toxequire  and 
presuppose  this  purity,  the  more  clearly  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  pollution  was  the  sole  result  of  the  translated  defile- 
ment of  the  sinner.  In  like  manner,  we  are  told  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  Christ  nas  made  a  curse,  and  also  sin  (or  a 
Bin^ffering)/or  us  ;  whilst,  to  make  it  more  clear,  that  all  this 
was  the  effect  of  our  sin,  it  is  added  that  he  kne/w  no  sin  faim-^ 
self*  And  indeed  they  who  consider  the  pollution  of  the 
victim  as  naturally  irreconcileable  with  the  notion  of  a  sacri- 
fiice,  as  Doctor  Priestley  evidently  does,  would  do  well  to 
attend  to  the  Ml«fM«r#  of  the  ancients,  who,  whilst  they  re- 
quired for  their  gods  the  rtkutt  $v^m,  the  most  perfect  animals 
for  sacrifice,  (see  Potter  on  the  Religion  of  Qreeoe^  ch.  iv. 
and  Oulr.  De.  Sacr.  lib*  i.  cap.  ix.  $  3.)  at  the  same  time 

*  The  word  in  the  original  used  to  denote  the  perfect  state  of  the  animals 
to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  is  O^DH,  which  Sosenm.  explains  by  "  perfectum, 
i.  e.  sine  vitio  et  defectu  corporis,  sine  cp^itudine  et  membrorum  debilitate ; 
id  quod  Grace.  A/mu/uiov,  quod  Alexandrini  hichabent"  Jottphu$  {Antiq. 
Lib  III.  cap.  X.)  calls  these  animals  «xoxx»#flt  »«/  »d(T«  /ua/o  x%Kttfinfn9u,9 
entire  andvtkhout  blemitk.  Berodotut  also  (Lib.  II.  cap.  xlli  )  testifies,  that 
the  animals  offered  by  the  Egyptians  were  of  the  lilce  description :  rue 
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^gkt  to  appeiwe  them,  by  olBTering  vp  hwnttD  victims  if  ham 
Ihey  had  flrst  loaded  with  impre€atiom^  and  whom  they  in 
coDsequence  deemed  so  polluted  with  the  sins  of  those  for 
whom  thej  were  to  be  offered,  that  the  word  tutim^ftm  became 
synonymous  to  what  was  most  execrable  and  impure,  and 
with  the  Latins  was  rendered  by  the  word  8CBI«ijs,  as  if'  to 
mark  the  very  extreme  and  essence  of  what  was  sinfuk  See 
Siq^hanus  on  i^m^m^ftM,  and  Suiiaa  on  the  words  »m$mptM  an4 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  author  of  the  Scrip* 
AecoutU  of  Sacr*  has  gone  upon  grounds  entirely  different 
from  the  above  named  authors.  He  positively  denies  that 
either  the  scape^goat,  or  the  bullock,  incurred  any  pollution 
whatever;  and  maintains  that  the  washing  of  the  persons  who 
carried  them  away,  indicated  no  pollution  of  the  victims,  in- 
asmuch as  the  same  washing  was  prescribed  in  cases  of  holi" 
nesSf  not  of  pollution*  (App.  p.  11*)  But,  besides  that  this 
author  is  singular  in  his  notion  that  the  scape-goat  was  not 
polluted,  he  proceeds  altogether  upon  a  wrong  acceptation  of 
those  passages  which  relate  to  persons  and  things  that  came 
into  contact  with  the  sin-offering ;  it  being  commonly  transla- 
ted, in  Lev.  vi.  18.  and  elsewhere,  he  thai  taueheik  tkem  (the 
sin-offerings)  shall  be  holt,  whereas  it  should  be  rendered, 
as  Wall  properly  observes,  in  quite  a  contrary  sense,  shall  9k 
s^rcTiFiBD,  or  CLSANSEP,  shstll  be  under  an  obligation,  or 
necessity,  of  cleansing  himself,  as  the  LXX  understand  it, 
mytMr$n9'irm.  See  WalVs  Critical  NoleSy  hex*  vi.  IB.  where 
this  point  is  most  satisfactorily  treated. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  there  appears  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion against  the  idea,  that  the  imposition  of  hands,  in  piacuiar 
sacrifices,  denoted  .an  emblematical  transfer  of  ^guilt ;  and 
that  the  ceremony  consequently  implied  the  desire,  that  the 
evil  due  to  the  sinner  might  be  averted,  by  what  was  to  fail 
on  the  head  of  the  victim.     This  receives  farther  cenfirmatioa 


-  *  Dr<  Geddet's  atiihorttf,  when  tt  happens  to  be  on  the  side  of  orthodkncf, 
M  notwitboiit  iu  weight :  because  having  no  very  strong  bias  in  that  direc- 
tion»  there  remains  only  the  vis  vcrl  to  account  (or  bis  having  taken  it.  I 
therefore  willinpfly  accept  bis  assistanee  on  this  subject  of  the  imposition  of 
hands  upon  the  head  uf  the  victim.  He  renders  Lenif.  i.  4.  ^nd  he  9haU  lay 
hU  hand  iijpMi  the  head  of  the  vietimt  that  it  tnay  be  an  aeeeptoNe  at0neffient 
for  him.  And  on  the  words,  Lay  hU  hand,  &c.  be  subjoins  this  remark— 
**  Thereby  devoting  it  to  God :  and  transferring,  as  it  were,  his  owh 
GUILT  vTojsf  THE  VICTIM,"  A  mere  typical  rite,  (he  adds,)  derivedt 
prfybably,  from  the  leg^al  custom  of  the  accusing^  witness  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  criminal.  As  to  Dr.  Geddes*s  mode  of  expEmitig  the 
matter,  I  am  indifferent  Valeat  quantum.  His  admission  of  the  etnMema- 
tieal  tranjfer  of  guilt  upon  the  victims  I  vm  perfectly  contented  with  :  and  in- 
deed bis  illustration,  bv  the  witness  pointing  oat  the  object  with  whom  the 
gu3t  lay,  does.not  tend  much  to  weaken  the  significancj^  of  the  action. 
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fttiin  tii^  coAtidteralioi!  of  otber  parts  9(  Bcriptnre,  ia  wbiei^ 
this  ceremony  6f  ktipositidB  of  imtfds  was  used  without  aoy 
Mferenco  to -sacrifice.  Iq  Iievk.  Ixiy.  14,  15.  we  fiod  tbh 
metion  prescribed  in  tlie caseof  the  Maspbemery  before  b0 
wa»  pot  to  de&tb ;  it  beiag  mt  the  sane  time  added,  that  wk^ 
eoeiw  cursetkhis  6ed,  »kaU  be^r  his  sin:  tfaas,  as  it  were^ 
ex^esmng  by  this  aignificant  actiotiy  that  the  evil  consequeiv 
ses  of  his  flln  should /a//  upaii  his  heai:  and  in  these  wordst 
Maimonides  expressly  says,  the  blasphemer  was  marked  oaft 
iyr  punishment  by  tfoo&e  who  Uid  their  hands  upon  his  head, 
*•  thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own  htead/*  (see  Outram.  De  Sacr. 
lib.  I.  cap.  XV.  §  8.)  ^*  as  if  to  say,  the  punishment  of  thif 
fatt  upoA  tfayvelf,  and  aot  on  tis  and  the  rest  of  the  peo^ 
te.''  The  expressions  also  in  Joshua  ii«  19i  2  Swi.  1.  IS. 
»th«  fx«  25.  Ps.  vii.  19.  and  several  other  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  respecting  evAn  failing  upon  the  head  of  the 
person  to  suffer,  may  give  8t31  farther  strength  to  these  ob« 
servatioasr 

It  deseri^s  to  be  remarkod,  that  the  sacrifice  referred  to  ia 
4fe 'passage  cited  in  the  text,  was  that  of  a  bumi-efferingi  or 
h^lotami ;  and  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  as 
iMnag  ettepimi  for  the  offerer,  fo  make  akonemmtfw  Idm^ 
ol^viotfisly  fails  In  with  the  interpretation  here  given  of  tim 
deretnofiy  t>f  Ifljring  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  il  ap- 
|>earo,  that  It  was  not  only  in  the  case  of  tihe  sin^offeriikg 
enjoined  hy  the  law,  that  this  action  was  connected  with  an 
wknowledgmont  of  sin,  but  with  respect  also  to  that  kind  of 
aacrlfice  which  existed  bffort  the  law;  and  which,  as  not 
ariaiiig  out  ft  the  law,  ia  accordingly  not  fiow  prescribed ;  but 
a|Myken  of  in  the  x&y  opening  ei  the  sacrificial  code,  as  al<« 
reaily  in  familiar  use,  and  offered  at  the  will  of  the  individual.; 
tfaay  man  bring  »n  SfffeHng-^'^  bumt-^acrifice,  kc. — That 
the  burnt-sacrtfice  was  offered  in  expiation  of  sins,  has  indeed 
been  doubted  ;  bnt  so  strongly  is  the  reference  to  sin  marked 
in  th^  description  of  this  sacrifice,  that  Dr.  Priestley,  on  the 
suppotitfbn  of  its  being  a  voltmlary  offiniog^  feeb  himsetf 
compelled  even  to  admit  H  as  a  consequence,  <<  that  in  everg 
sacrifice  the  offerer  was  considered  as  a  sinner,  and  that  the 
sacrifice  bad  respect  to  him  in  that  character,"  {THieoL  Repm 
vol.  i.  pp.  204,  205.)^^a  conclusion  so  direcUy  subversive  of 
his  notion  of  sacrifices  as  mere  gifts,  that  in  order  to  escape 
from  it,  he  is  obliged  to  deny,  in  opposition  to  every  com- 
^mentator,  that  the  bnrnt^sacrifice  here  spoken  of  was  a  «o2tfii- 
tary  offering.  Now,  that  the  word^  urn,  should  not  be  trans- 
lated, as  it  is  in  our  common  version,  of  his  own  voluniartf 
will,  I  admit  with  Dr.  Priestley.  It  should  be  rendered,  as 
appears  trom  the  use  of  the  word  immediately  after^  and  i» 
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6tiiet  pfarts  of  'scrSptiirej  to  W6li  a9  from  the-Geeek,  tii#  dnt- 
dee,  the  Sjriac,  and  the 'Arabic  venbiMy/arAt^aoceplimee.* 
See  Hotibig.  Ainws.  and  Puriref.  But  the  {>re«eiit  renm 
of  this  word  is  far  from  being  the  strength  of  tile  cause.  The 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  introduced,  and  the  enitre  of 
the  context,  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  the  sa«:ri6ce  spoken 
of,  was  the  voluntary  burntmflferiBg  of  an  iodi¥id«ftL  And 
thus  Dr.  Priestley's  argumeift  hoMsgoodagifflst  hiraflelf,  and 
be  admits  that  in  erery  sacrilSee  there  was  arefereoee  to  ak. 
On  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  burst'^drertiig,  we  shall  see 
more  hereafter,  in  Number  LXVU. 

'  ■ 

No.    XL.— -Oir    THE    SITFFICIBl^CY   OP   TRS   PB0OP    OP    T0B 
•       PROPITIATORT    NATURE    OF    THB  BfOSAlO  SACRIPlCEP,  fM* 

DEPENDEIIT    OP    THE     AEOUMBNT    WHICH     ESTABLISBBB 

THEIR    VICARIOtlS    IMPORT. 

Page  35.  (g) — That  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  prapUia' 
toryy  or  in  other  words,  that  in  €oiiB0i|aeiice  of  the  aacrifiee 
of  the  animal,  and  in  virtue  of  it  tither  inmediately  or  10- 
motely,  the  pardon  of  the  offender  was  procured^  is  aU  tliat 
my  ailment  requires  in  the  place  referred  to  W  the  presest 
Number.  The  vicarious  import  of  the  sacrifice  Beeaw  i&r 
deed  sufficiently  established  by  showing,  as  has  been  done^ 
that  the  sins  of  the  offender  were  transferred  tin  symbol  ta 
the  rictibft,  and  immediately  after,  expiated  by  the  death  of 
'  the  animal  to  which  they  had  been  so  transfemd.  But  tlip 
has  been  an  argument  ex  abundant! ;  and  hiB»  been  iutroducedt 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  evincing  the  fotitity  W  the  objeo* 
tions  so  confidently  relied  ou,  than  as  e$9tmtMtoihit  ppeaeot 
inquiry.  The  effect  of  propitiation  is  all  that  the  argumeat 
absolntely  demands.  For  further  discusskm  of  this  unpor- 
taut  subject,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Number  XI^II. 

No.  XLL — ov  the  mviirB  institotmb  op  sacbificb^ 

•       and    THB    TRACES  THEREOF  DISCOVRkABLBllI  THfi  HSA- 
TREir    CORRUPTIOirs    OP    THE    BITB. 

Page  85.  (r) — That  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was  not  an  inven- 
tion of  man,  but  an  ordinance  of  God ;  that,  however,  in  pass- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  might  have  become  de- 
formed hy  idolatrous  practices,  it  yet  had  not  sprung  freoa 
an  idolatrous  source, — it  is  the  principal  object  of  the  second 
of  the  Discourses  contained  in  this  volume^  and  of  many  of 

•  The  wordt,  rm*  '»S  UlTlS,  Bo9enm,  retkitin,  nf  aecepiia  Hi  Dea,  l>e» 
/avortm  $ibi  cdndUfit.    JUvit,l3* 


-tke  .DinerlatiaBs  wliidi  tre  to;  toUa^  ia/tbe  next,  to  ee^ta-* 
biislu^..  I;8liaU  not  therefore iiere ecUer  .upon  a  diiijcussioii  oft 
this.qiieation^^  but  confine  myself  merely,  to  a  fenr  extracts) 
ffODi  £u«ebius,  with- gome  accompanytRg  observaliotns  upon. 
lJii9  subject. 

g    Tbat  learned  writer  having  deduced  from  the  scripture  ac- 
count of  theii  sacrifices  of  Abel,  Noah,  and  Abraham,  and 
fi»km  the  sacrificial  institutions  by  Moses,  the  fact  of  a  divine 
uppoiatme^nt,  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  and  true  intent 
of,  the  rile  in  Ihe  following  manner : — ^^  Whilst  men  had  no 
victim  that  was  more  excellent,  more  precious,  and  more 
worthy  of  God,  animals  were  made  the  price  and  ransomf  of 
their  souls*     And  their,  substituting  these  animals  in  .their 
own  room»  bore  indeed  some  affinity  to  their  suffering  them- 
l»elv£S ;  in  which  sense  all. the  ancient  worshippers  and  friends 
of  God  made  use  of  them.    The  Holy  Spirit  had  taught  them, 
that  there  should  one  day  come  a  Victim  more  venerable, 
more  holy,  and  more  worthy  of  God.     He  had  likewise  in- 
itructfsd  them  how  to  point  him  out  to  the  world  by  types 
a^djsihadows.     And  t^us  they  became  prophets,  and  were 
not  ignorant  of  their  having  been  chosen  out  to  represent  to 
mankind,  the  things  which  God  resolved  to  accomplish-*';]! — 
in  other  words  .he  pronounces,  that  the  ancient  sacrifices, 
those  prescribed  to  the  patriarchs,  and  those  enjoined  by  the 
I^Wy  were  types  and  figures,  ^d  known  to  be  such,  of  that 
o«e.great  sacrifice,  which  wa^  at  a  future  day  to  be  ofiered. 
upon  the  cross,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Of  the  practices  which  grew  out  of  this  original  institution^ 
and  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  led  amongst  the  heathen  world,. 
pedbaps  the  most  remarkable  may  be  discovered  in  the  ac- 

*  Hr  Mandoipk  in  hU  intarcatioi^  and  valai^le  volume  of  Adyent  Ser* 
mons,  has  expressed  himself  with  felicity  upon  this  subject- — *'  From  those 
who  presumptuously  deride  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  we  woiihi  ask  some 
reasonable  solution  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice.  Will  the^  make  it  consistent 
with  any  nattiral  idea  i  will  tliey  discoTer  in  the  blood  ot  an  innocent  victim, 
lay  thing  recomvendatory  in  itself  of  tlie  olferer's  suit  and  devotions^ 
Though  they  should  clear  away  what  they  term  a  load  of  superstition  from 
the  Christian  worship,  ther  will  find  it  encumbering  every  altar  of  their  fa- 
vourite natural  religion ;  they  will  find  these  absurdities  forming  the  signifi- 
csnt  and  generally  indispensable  part  of  all  religious  ceremonies:  and  how- 
ever disgraced,  41s  we  are  ready  to  aUow,  with  every  abominable  pollution, 
though  retaining  nothing  to  perfect  the  service,  or  to  purify  the  offerirtg,  still 
in  its  expiatory  form,  in  its  propitiatory  hopes,  the  sacrifice  of  heathen  na^ 
tiqns  preserves  the  features  of  that  sacred  and  solemn  office,  which  was 
ordained  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  guilt,  tiU  the  full  and  perfect  sa-' 
criiice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  was  made  by  an  eternal  Mediator,  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.**    Sermon§  during  AUvcrU.  pp.  46,  47. 

t  Butfb.  JDernonst.  Evang.  lib.  I.  cap.  x.  p.  56.  The  whole  of  the  tenth 
chapter  is  well  worth  attention. 


count  of  the  mysiicml  offeru^  of  the  PAteBiciaiis  t%GmitAhY 
the  same  writer  from  SaaukoniaU^  ;  which,  ag  veil  from  the 
extraordincu'y  circuiQstaaceB  of  the  traosactiDii  Uself^  as  froni 
the  interesting  aod  important  bearing  given  to  it  by  a  late  in* 
genious  writer,  I  here  Bubmit  to  the. reader  in  the  .word^.  of 
.the  historiao.  ^ 

"^'^  It  was  an  established  cuatoni  amongst  thia  ancienta^' 
(speaking  of  the  PheniciaoH,)  '^4>n  any  caianitottor  danger- 
ous emergency,  for  the  ruler  of  the  state  to  oJBpsr  iq>,  in  pre- 
Tention  of  the  general  ruin,  the  most  dearly  beloved  of  hh 
children,  as  a  ransom  to  avert  the  divine  vengeance.  And 
they  who  were  devoted  for  this  purpose,  were  efifisred  mytH" 
tally.  For  Kronus  truly,  whom  the  P&eiU£iati«  call  A,  and 
who,  after  his  death,  was  translated  with  divine  faoDours  to 
the  star  which  bears  his  pame,  having  viiilst  he  rided  over 

MTXTIKOS'-^Kgoyoc  TOitvf,  ey  e/'^iTCxic  Iv^wix  ir^6trm.y9^itintnj  Cdo-ixwvf 
*r«;  X*|<^>  ««^  ug^t^  fAvra.  mf  tk  fitn  tixiut«i  ut  roy  ^ru  K^ovv  Af^tnut^m^m^ 

Iw^  fjeatAoviT}  ^TK  /uero^trKC  H*rcK  ct<  jtcti  rvv  xeexv/ucrif  Vet^tt  ratf  <bont^t)  xif- 
#W»«fr  ift  tt'oxt/c*  /Uff^ir^p  »«t<Mixirf  oToiv  r«v  ;t''$*''>  C«r«xi»«  sor/trip^dK  r;^ii/u4irr 
;r«tr  MOV,  Carboy  <ri  »fltTii0-JiivA0-«/e<fVo<  iMi'r«6i/0-iir.  EtHiek^JPr^tp*  &94i»gihih*J, 
cap.  X.  p.  40.  and  Lib.  IV.  cap.  xvi.  pp.  166,  157. 

It  win  be  remarked  here  that  the  word  l(r^ot«x,  in  this  extract  of  Eusebiasr 
I  have  written  //  in  the  translation. — ^This  I  have  done  upon  the  authority  oif 
the  ablest  critics.  Oro4iU4,  Voinnt,  and  others,  are  of  opiaioa  tbtt  tiiti 
transcriber  of  Eusebius  meetinji^  with  ix  (11)  supposed  it  to  be  a  cflOtractkii 
of  the  word  la-pAHKy  (Israel)  often  abridgea  thus  in  Uie  MSS.  of  the  Greek 
Christian  writers,  and  wrote  it  at  full  length  as  we  now  find  it.  This  is 
eonfifmed  by  the  droumstance.of  J&ontM  being  elsewhere  called  II,  aa  ve 
learn  from  fiuselnua  himself,  (pp.  36,  37')-^On  thia  see  iSroiiiu  ia  Dc«L 
xvi'ii.  10.  Vostius  de  Idol.  lib.  I.  cap.  xviii.  p.  143.  Marthafn  Can.  Chron.  p* 
79:  and  Bryant*9  Obtertat.  on  Hut.  p.  288.  The  last  named  writer  says, 
*'  BLronus  originally  esteemed  the  supreme  Deity,  aa  la  manifest  from  liis  ht- 
ing  called  //  and  Ilxu,  It  was  the  same  name  as  the  El  of  the  Hebrews ;  and 
accoVdinjf  to  St.  Jerome,  was  one  of  the  ten  names  of  God.  Phmnidbtu  II, 
qui  ffebrttis  El,  quod  ett  iinum  de  decern  nominibm  Dei.  Damascius,  in  the 
life  of  tsidoras^  as  it  occurs  in  ^hotins,  mentions  that  Krontis  was  worship, 
ped  by  the  people  of  those  parts,  under  the  name  of  Ei:  ^Httzu  a«i  2m# 
Toir  Kjerei  Hx,  xai  B*x,  x«m  BokaBhv  •w-oTo/uaf*^.**  ObtertaUofia,  %tc  p.  299. 
—It  should  be  observed  that  the  ^K  {El)  of  the  Hebrew  is  written  S^  (//)  In 
%riac;  and  consequently  is  the  //  of  the  Phenicians :  so  that  //  and  JB*  arc 
without  doubt  the  bame  name. 

.  It  should  not,  however,  be  diasembled,  that  SUillingfieeU  (^fker  Scaligcr 
and  others)  is  of  opinion,  that  the  word  might  have  been  written  Israel  by 
fiusebius,  as  we  now  find  it,  and  that  by  that  Abraham  might  have  tx?en  in- 
tended. (  Grig  Sacr.  p.  371.)  He  has  not,  however,  advanced  any  thinc^  to 
place  this  miMEter  beyond  doubt.  And  the  authority  of  Eusebius  himself  as 
already  given,  with  tlie  other  reference  that  have  been  noticed,  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  //  was  the  word  as  originally  written.  Vossius  also  (p- 
143.)  remarks,  **  Parum  credibile  est,  Phoenices  pro  Deo  summo,  hoc  est 
Molocho,  sive  Satumo,  habituros  Itraelem,  parentexn  g^ntis  flCvuXt  lllfLU* 
teet^ueexoMK}  quod  satis  sacra  testatur  hiatoria."  •  ^ 
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tiiat  pMjAe,  begcvtten  by  a  nyitipit  of  tb^  country ^  named 
Aoobreti  ati  anljr  gon,  thence  eniitM  Jeud^  (it  being  to  this 
day  Qfloal  vitb  the  Pbenicians  so  to  denominate  an  only  son,) 
Itad,  when  the  nation  wag  endangered  from  a  moat  perilomi 
war,  after  dressing  np  bis  aon  in  the  emblema  of  royalty, 

•  oflTered  hhn  as  a  sacrifice  on  an  altar  specially  prepared  for 
the  pitrpoiKS.'* 

'&n  toe  Pbenician  rites,  and  farticnkarly  open  their  myaf»« 
€al  offering  here  described,  the  late  very  learned  Mr.  Bryant 
bus  offered  Some  cnrions  and  striking  observations,  from 
which  I  have  made  the  following  selection,  which  I  trust  will 
not  be  itnacceptable  to  the  reader. 

After  speaking  of  the  sacrifices  enstomary  with  various  na« 
tioBs,  especially  their  bmnan  sacrifices,  he  go^  on  to  say,--^ 
^^  These  nations  had  certainly  a  ne^n  of  a  foieral  and  a» 
expiatory  sacrifice*  It  was  derived  to  them  by  tradition  $ 
and  thongh  originaHy  fonilded  in  truth,  yet  being  by  degrees 
darkened  and  misapplied,  it  gave  rise  to  t^  worst  of  profile 
nations,  and  was  the  source  of  the  basest  and  naoet  ulinatoral 
cruelty*  I  have  shown  at  large  that  human  victims  wese 
Tery  common  among  the  Pkemcian9:  and  Philo  BjfblmM 
toBs  us  from  SanckoniathOj  that  in  some  of  thanr  sacrificea 
the^e  was  a  partkidar  mystei^ :  <  they  who  were  devoted  for 
this  purpose,  were  ofli^red  mgsHeally  :^  that  is,  under  a  my^ 
ileal  reprtstniaiion :  and  he  proceeds  to  inform  ws,  that  U 
was  in  consequence  of  ant  example  nrfttcA  had  hun  set  this 
people  by  the  god  Kronns^  who  in  a  time  of  distress  offered 
vp  his  only  son  to  his  fathsr  Ouranus.^^^^^Me  obaeryea 
that  there  is  something  in  the  account  oo  very  estraordniary 
us  to  deserve  most  particular  attention;  and  after  quoting 
the  passage  from  Eusebius,  which  I  have  given  at  full  length 

'  in  page  212,  he  remarks,  that  *^lf  nothiBg  more  be  meant  by 
it,  than  that  a  king  of  the  country  sacrificed  his  soli,  and  that 
the  people  afterwards  copied  his  example,  it  supplies  a  cruel 
precedent  too  blindly  followed,  biU  contains  nothing  in  it  of 
a  mystery.**  "  When  a  fact  (he  adds)  is  supposed  to  have 
k  mystical  reference,  there  should  be  something  more  than  a 
bare  imitation*  Whatever  may  have  been  alluded  to  under 
this  typical  representation,  it  was,  I  believe,  but  imperfectly 
understood  bv  the  Phenicians ;  awl  is  derived  to  us  still  more 
obscurely,  by  being  transmitted  through  a  f  secondary 
channel.*' 

*  IjLjb  to  be  noted  that  Etuebiu*  has  given  this  aeoount  oT  the  matter  ia 
a  passage  different  from  that  which  I  have  abready  quoted  from  him.   Aoifcii 

/•  >ff e/AtrV»  »AI  ^d-OpAC,    TPf  ULUVU  fM99y*fn  PiOf  K^OfOC  Otf{«9»  4r0tff'^l  0A9»Ct^- 

Tot.     Pr^p.  Evang.  p.  38i 

t  Bryant  here  ulades  to  the  circumstance  of  our  not  beinff  possesied  of 
'SoncAtfiziaiAfV  history  itself,  hot  aer<^  of  a  frsgniciil  of  a  Gre^  trsiisk- 
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'   Our  author  havhig  cleared  tbe  .fawtorir  fiom  some :  okifciin- 
ties  and  apparent  eontradictioBS,  proceeda  to  Ufi-fipaJ  results 
*— ^<  This  is  the  oidy  instaace  of  any  aacrifiee  in .  ih^  Cienlilc 
wofrld,  which  is  said  to  be  mffsHetU;  and  it  waa  atieaded  with 
ch-cQmstancea  which  are  very  extraordinary.     Krpmus^  we 
find  waB  the«ame  with  Ely  aod  Elijtnm:  and  he-  is.  termed 
r^'irvf,  and  T'^upmut^*    He  is  moreover  said  to  have  the  JEJ^ch 
him  for  his  coadjutors :  Xitfti^t^t  ia«  w  jc^»«  J&a#u|4  cvwAi^ 
59rw.    (Prcep.   Evang.  p.  3^70  .  He  h^  no    ^  father  to 
make  aiiyt>Seriag  to;  for  be  waa  the  father  of  all,  and  termed 
jlvfMf  o»f«ytf»  by  the  confession  of  the  aalhor.by  whom  the 
account  is  given.     These  sacrifices,  therefore,  bad  no  r^tr^ 
mceto  any  iking  po9^,.but  alladed  to  a  great  event  to  be  ac- 
^om{disbed  afterwards.     They  were  instituted,  probably,  in 
oofiseqneace  of  a. prophetic  tradition,  wbich,  I  imagine  had 
bc»en  preserved  in   the   family  of  Esau,   and  tranamitfed 
Ihrongh  his  posterity  to  the.  people  of  Canaan.     The  ac* 
Qoant  is  mixed  with  much  extraneous  matter,  but,  devesting 
it  of  faUe,  we  may  arrive  at  the  truth.  whic)i  h  c<HiC4&aIed  be- 
neath.    Tbe  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  Phenictansbwi- tb^aa 
soquisites;  that  a  prince  was  to  offer  it;  and  his  o^iy  aoi^ 
ma9  to  be  the  victim:  and  as  I  have  ahown.  that  tbid  could i|ot 
lelate  to  any  thing  prioTt  let  oj»  consider  what  is  said  upoo 
the  aobject  as  future^  and  attend  to  the  consequence.     For 
if  tiie  sacrifice  of  tbe  Fhenicians  was  a  type  o{  another  to 
come,  thenatare  of  this  hat  will  be  known  from  the  repren 
aentation  by  wbich  it  was  prefigured.     According  tQ  thiai 
£f,  tbe  supreme  D^ity,  wboset  .associates  were  the  Elolum, 
was  itt  pgocoBB  of  tim^  to  have  a  son;  mymnrrm^  well-beloved  j^ 
jMNMycpt,  hs8  only*begotleB :  who  was  to  l>e  conceived  as  some 
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tioa  6f  k  bjr  PJtiU  BjblwM^  lMiided.do\m  to  129  hf  J^U9ebimt  idiQiaf  weU  as 
the>trMitUttor»  appear  to  have  mixed  with  the  original  some  obsenrations  of 
their  own.    On  this  fragment  of  Sanckoniathof  see  Goguet*t  Orig.  of  Lant^ 
f  ol.  I.  p.  3/0—384 :  Barwr*9  Mythology,  8tc.  vol  i.  p.  88—102 :  and  parti- 
etilarly  Bth-  Phaieg.    (Opeta.  tom.  i.  p.  771—777. 

*  *  This  seenu  adimct  contradiction  to  what  has  been  just  before  ^pioted 
from  Eusebius.    Biyant»  however,  explains  this  by  showin^^^  that,  in  truth, 
Ottranusy  the  father,  to  whom  Xroniu  is  said  to  have  oflTered  up  his  only  son, 
is  the  same  as  Ei,  or  Biiouny  or  Xronw,  being  only  another  title  for  tJbe 
flftae  peraon.    Tbts  also  he  asseru  to  be  tbe  same  with  the  Hxicc  of  the 
Greekisy  and  refers  to  Serviw  in  Virg^.  iEneid  Lib.  1.  de  Be]o  Phienice, 
"  Omnes  in  illis  partibus  Soletn  colunt,  qui  ipsorum  linfpj&  Hel  dicitur.* 
Mrjan^a  OBterv.  8tc.  p..  290  — Senrius  adds  to  this  quotation  from  Kim  hf 
Bryant,  wh^  deserves  to  be  noticed :  "  unde  (ex  Hel  soil.)  et  Hxf  «f .    £1^ 
1^,  addit4  digamma,  et  in  fine  fact^  derivatione  a  sole,  Hegi  imposuit  no- 
men  Be  LI." — ^This  last  formation  by  the  digtimma,  Vossius  however  re- 
jects.    Belusyhe  says,  came  from  B»x,  contracted  from  Bitx,  from-^hteh 
BHKTAf^MT  and  Other  words.     Vom,  De  Jdoi.  Lib,  H.  cq>.  iv.  tom.  i.  pp.  322, 
323, — See  tlie  whole  of  that  chapter  of  Vossius. 


rciidet-k,^  tX  grdccy  but  acconfing  to  mj' interpretation/ bC 

the  fatmtain  of  light.     He  was  to  be  called  Jeofid,f  what-^ 

ever  that  name  may  relate  to  ;  and  to  be  offered  up  as  a  3€^ 

erifice  to  his  Father^  xvr^^f,  by  way  of  satisfaction  and  re- 

iemptiofiy  rtfu^^it^  ^Mfuvty  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others^ 

urtd  avert  the  just  vengeance  of  Ood;  «•>«  rtf  ^tnr^^f  ^^^ms, 

t6  prevent  universal  cormption^  and  at  the  same  time  getu^ 

ral  ruin.    'And,  it  is  farther  remarkable^  he  was  to  make  this 

ffrand  sacrifice^  CttfriXtfu*  tr^vfutrt  %tiftrfa!fM99^,  invested  with 

the  emblems  of  royalty. — These  mirely  are  very  strong  ex- 

Jressions ;  and  the  whole  is  an  aggregate  of  Gtrcum9tan<ee» 
ighly  Hignificant,  which  cannot  be  the  result  of  chance.^ 
All  that  I  h^ye  requested  td  be  allowed  me  in  the  process  of 
this  recitaf,  ia  this  simple  supposition^  that  this  mystical  sa4 
erifice  nras  a  type  of  something"^  to  come.  How  truly  *it  cor- 
responds to  that  which  I  imagine  it  allttdes'  to,  I  submit  to!tb» 
reader's  judgment.  I  think  it  must  necessarily  be  esteemed 
a  most  wonderful  piece  of  hwtotj.'*-^Bryant^s  Obserpotimn^ 
on  varimis  parts  of  Ancietd  History,  p.  2^6 — 292.     . 

A  mo^  wonderful  piece  of  history,  undoubtedly  this  must 
be  confessed  to  be :  and  a  most  wonderfal  resembhmce  tqi 
ihe  one  great  and  final  sacrifice  is  it  thus  made  td  present  to 
the  view.  One  in^pediment,  however,  in  the  way  of  a  futt 
and  entire  assent  to  the  coBeIa«ion  of  the  learaed  ini^sit;^ 
■rises  from  tile  Consideration  that  if  we  suppose  this'myvtical 
sacrifice  of  the  Phenicians  to  have  contained  the  typical  ai«> 
lusioD  contended  (or,  we  must  then  admit  that  ftineng  that 
most  idolatrous  and  abandoned  people,  (as  we  learn  from  tfai» 
scripture  history,  the  people  of  Canaan  or  F%renicia  were,}  • 
more  exact  delineation  of  the  great  future  aacrifioe  wasi: 
•kanded  down  by  tradition,  than  was  at  the  same  edrly  ag» 
vouchsafed'  to  the  ftvoured  nation  of  the  Jews.  The  pso* 
phetic  tradition,  giving  birth  to  the  institution,  faadprobablj^ 

*  **  I  cannot  hel[>  thinking  tbftt  Mohet  b  the  tune  as  Hwimtff  afi4 
homertr  it  may  haTc  been  hy  the  Greeki  difibrently  oonstructed,  and  repre* 
tented  as  the  name  of  a  woman,  yet  it  it  reducible  to  the  tame  elementa  with 
Ouranuti  and  it  from  the  tame  radix,  ^ough  differently  roodififd.  I  take  it 
to  have  been  originally  Ain  Oba-^Mitfountain  of  light  jthe  word  YK  being  rcn- 
derad  variously,  Aur,  Jfver,  Mcr^  Ober.** — Now  Ouratnt;  Brylant  had  bev' 
lore  derived  in  like  manner,  making  it,  the  tranipositioa  of  Am^  Am^  or 
Our,  the  fountain  of  light  /  written  Our  ain,  and  thence  by  the  Greekt  Ou^ 
rtmo9, — Br^ant'a  Obterv,  &c.  pp.  295,  291.— Bochart  however  dcrivct  the 
word  ^o^r«l  differently:  thut,  n"U?)rjn,  An-oberet,  i.e.  ex  gratid  cofio- 
pitfu  .•  which,  he  tayt,  it  a  jutt  appellation  for  Sara,  the  wife  d  Abraham^ 
JfacA.  Pkai.  (Opera,  torn.  L  p.  712.) 

t  The  Hebrew  word  "MV  Jehid,  signifiet  vnicns,  solitariut,  and  !a  fre- 
quently applied  to  an  only  ton.  It  it  the  very  word  used/>f  Itaac  in  Gen* 
xxn.  2. 
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Bryunt  observfss,*  been  preE^rved  in  the  ftmiif' of  EfM,'  mSA 
so  transmitted  through  sis  posterity  to  the  people  of  CaHaan* 
But  was  it  not  at  least  as  likely  that  such  a  traditioH  would 
have  been  preserved  in  the  fanuly  of  Isaac,  and  ^  traOBmit* 
ted  through  his  posterity  to  the  people  of  the  Jews  ?  I  am 
vifon,  the  whole  therefore  rather  disposed  to  think,  that  Ihii 
sacrifice  of  the  Pfaeniciana  grew  out  of  the  intended  aacri** 
fice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham,  to  which  the  circumstance  of  the 
history  seem  to  correspond  in  many  partictilars. 

First,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  name  by  wM^h  God 
describes  Isaac,  when  he  issues  his  order  to  Abraham  to  oSkt 
him  in  sacrifice,  is  rn^  Jehid^  agreeing  with  tte  Pheviciaa 
iiame  Jeud,  given  to  the  son  of  Kr0mt8.  Again,  if  Anobrei 
has  been  justly  explained  by  Bochart,  as  a^nifying  ^*  ex 
gratia  concipiens,"  no  epithet  couM  be  with  greater  propriety 
applied  to  aara^  the  wife  of  Abraham  ;  cff  whom  tbe  apoa* 
tie  says,  <^  Through  faith  Sara  received  strength  to  Conceive^ 
—-when  she  was  past  age/*  Again»  that  Abraham  should  be 
spoken  of  by  the  Phenicians  as  a  king,  who  reigned  in  thoae 
|tarts,  is  not  unlikely,  considering  his  great  possessions  and 
cankf  aMengst  the  sorrounding  people :  and  if  the  iiaaie  aa* 
signed  by  ti^  history  be  actually  /«roe{,  or  Ta,  as  the  abbre* 
tiationt)!'  Jirroe/,  little  doubt  can  then  remain  as  to  its  appU-^ 
cation^  Aere  being  nothing  unreasonable,  (notwithstudiiig 
Vo9SiM8^8  remark  noticed  in  page  214.)  in  aupppsjng  him 
caUed  by  the  title  of  the  famous  Patriarch  whose  progenitor 
fte  wan,  and  from  whom  a  whole  people  took  its  name.  If 
mfeu  we  shovld  aappose  the  true  reading  to  be  /I,  aa  eqftva* 
knt  to  tiie  SU  of  the  Hebrews,  and  so  consider  him  as  ranked 
SHongat  the  divinities  ^  the  Phenicians,  as  the  other  paria 
of  the  history  undoubtedly  describe  Kronua  to  have  mub^ 
there  is  nothing  in  this  so  very  surprising :  especially  iMiea 
it  is  remembered,  that  Kronus  is  related  to  h^rt  been  ad* 
Vanced  from  a  mortal  to  the  heavens.  There  is  also  an  ex« 
proBsion  used  of  Abraham  in  Gen.  xxiii.  6.  which^  by  aaliglit 
variation  of  the  rendering,  would  actually  represent  him  aa  a 
Bupreme  Goi^  in  perfect  correspondence  with  all  that  we  have 
seen  applied  to  J^ronu^.  The  expression  I  allude  to  is 
QEynSK  lOr),  which  h  strictly  rendered  a  frinct  of  God^  a 
knawm  Hebraism  for  a  mighty  princ€y  as  it  is  accordingly 
given  in  the  commoA  bible,  the  literal  English  being  placed  in 
the  margin.  Now  this  might  with  equal  accuracy,  (OTibir 
being  a  plural  word)  be  rendered,  a  prince  of  gods,  and 
would  accordingly  by  those  who  held  a  plurality  of  gods,  as 


•  «< 


Take  now  thy  son  ("p^^O  *^'"^  ^^X  ®®'*-"    ^®"-  **"•  2- 
t  Bee  Gen.  xxiii.  6.  where  Abraham  it  addressed  as  a  king.    **  Thoa  art 
a  mighty  prioce  upaong  us." 


tbe  Captuudit^s  did,  be  so  nndfixed:  and  thence  he  wouI4 
come  to  be  considered  as  supreme^  or  chief  among  the  goAs\ 
And  accordinglj  we  fiqd  the  Elohim  described  as  the  assor 
ciates  of  Kronus:  j^vfA/M^ot  iak  r«  ic^«f^  £A«ff^  t^iKXa^nTM. 
Euseb.  Pnep.  Evaitg.  p.  37.)  But  yet  farther,  another 
circumstance  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  seems  to  give  con- 
frmation  to  the  idea,  that  AbraliamwdLS  the  Kronus  of  San- 
chouiatbo.  We  are  told  of  Kronus  hy  this  writer,  {Prap^ 
Evang.  p.  3B.)  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  rite  of  cir- 

CUmcision*      IC«i  r«  ettfcta  vt^trgfMiTcu,  Ttfivrd  Tr^inren  xMt  rtt$  «^* 

mvTtf  TvfLfiMxi^i  xMrtifetyxetcrctqi  Etiam  pudenda  sibi  ipsi  cir- 
cumcidit^  sociosque  omnes  ad  simile  factum  per  vim  adigit. 
This  exactly  corresponds  to  what  is  said  of  Abraham,  in 

Gen.  xvii.  27. See  Stilling.  Orig,  Sacr.  pp.  371,  372. 

Shuckford^s  Connexion^  i.  pp.  326,  327.  and  particularly 
TSochart  Phaleg.  torn.  i.  pp.  711,  712. 

Thus,  upon  the  ^hole,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  reference 
of  the  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  Phenicians,  to  the  intended 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham,  is  natural*  and  striking. 
Nor  perhaps^  afle;*  ail,  do  I,  in  holding  this  opinion,  differ  very 

*  This  application  of  the  hifttory  of  Sanchoniatho^'iss  reported  by  JEuseii- 
1M9)  to  the  circumstaocesof  the  binh  and  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac  recorded 
by  Moses,  wiU  appeal  yet  more  satisfactory  to  him  who  wiU  take  the  trouble 
of  consulting  either  SiUlingfieet,  or  Sochart,  on  the  whole  of  the  Pheniciaa 
Theoffony,  as  derived  from  Safuh&tdatAo.  Those  writers  abundantly  prove 
that  the  particulars  of  that  Theogony  are  borrowed  from  the  facts  rererred 
to  in  the  Mosaic  history,  and  its  various  fables  founded  upon  tlie  mistake  or 
perversion  of  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  recoTd8.^StiUing.  Orig.  Saer, 
p.  36a— 373.  Boch.  Phal.  Opera  torn.  i.  p.  704—712.  See  also  JBanitr'g 
JifytM.  vol.  i  p.  88—101  and  Goguet's  Origin  of  LavfSf  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  370— 
3iB4.  Prciident  Kirman  likewise,  in  a  learned  paper  On  the  Origin  of  Poly^ 
theitm,  &c.  (in  the  xith  volume  of  the  Trant.  of  the  Rojal  Irish  Mad.)  has 
treated  of  tiUs  subject  Some  of  these  writers  indeed,  particularly  Goguet, 
have  doubted  whether  Sanchoniatho  was  acquainted  with  the  sacred  books. 
But  to  the  main  point  with  which  we  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  of  little 
consequence  whether  the  facts  as  they  are  reported  by  Moses,  or  the  gene- 
ral tradition  of  those  facts,  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  JPhenician  my* 
thology. 

It  slkould  be  noted,  that  Bishop  Cumberland,  in  his  Sanchoniatho,  p.  134 
—150,  maintains  an  opinion  directly  repugnant  to  that  which  Jias  been  ad- 
vanced in  this  Number,  on  the  subject  of  the  Phtniciau  sacrifice.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  learned  Bishop's  arguments  are  founded  on  Uie 
want  of  a  perfect  agreement  between  the  particulars  of  Abraham'.s  liistory, 
and  Uiose  of  Kronus  as  detailed  by  Sanchoniatho :  whereas  nothing  more 
ought  to  be  expected  in  such  a  case,  than  that  vague  and  general  resem- 
blance which  commonly  obtains  between  truth  and  the  fabulous  representa- 
tion of  it.  or  such  resemblance,  the  features  will  be  found  in  the  instance 
t^ore  us,  to  be  marked  with  peculiar  strength.  But  the  fear  of  tracing  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  Phenicians,  especially  that  most  horrid  practice 
of  human  sacrifice,  to  the  origin  of  a  divine  command,  rendered  iVis  excel- 
lent prelate  the  less  quick-sighted  in  discovering  such  similitude.  Indeed, 
the  professed  object  tor  which  he  entered  upon  his  Keview  of  Sanchoniatho's 
history,  must  in  a  great  degree  detract  from  the  value  of  his  researches 

C  c 
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flubstantiallj  from  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant :  inasmuch  as  that 
intended  sacrifice  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  typical  of  a 
great  sacrifice  to  come ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  a  tradition^  of  its  mystical  nature  would  pass  down 
through  the  branches  of  the  Abrahamic  family,  and  so  by  the 
line  of  Esau  descend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
And  thus  eventually,  the  Phenician  sacrifice,  founded  upon 
the  typical  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  would  derive  from  that  a  rela- 
tion to  the  great  offering  of  which  it  was  the  model ;  and 
from  its  correspondence  with  the  type,  acquire  that  corres- 
pondence with  the  thing  typified,  for  which  Mr.  Bryant  con- 
tends, but  in  a  form  more  airect. 

Thus  then  in  this  mystical  sacrifice  of  the  Phenicians^ 
which,  taken  hi  all  its  parts,  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
that  history  records  amongst  the  heathen  nations,  we  find, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  fictions  and  corraptions  that 
disturb  the  resemblance,  marked  and  obvious  traces  of  a  rite 
originating  in  the  divine  command,  (as  the  intended  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  indisputably  was,)  and  terminating  in  that  one  grand 
and  comprehensive  offering,  which  was  the  primary  object, 
a.nd  the  final  consummation  of  the  sacrificial  institution. 

upon  that  subject  The  account  given  by  his  bioj^rapber  and  panegjriaty 
Mr.  Payne,  states  of  him,  that  **  he  detested  nothing^  so  much  as  Popei^y 
was  affected  with  the  apprehensions  of  it  to  the  last  degfree,  and  was  lealous 
almost  to  an  excess  of  every  thing  that  be  suspected  to  favour  it :  that  this 
depravation  of  Christianity  ran  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  inquity  how 
religion  came  at  first  to  degenerate  into  idolatry,  put  him  upon  the  search- 
es that  produced  the  work  in  question ;  inasmuch  as  the  oldest  account  oif 
idolatry  he  believed  was  to  be  found  in  Sanchoniatho's  fragment;  and  as 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  original  of  idolatry,  he  accordingly  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  study."  Preface  to  Cum.  Sanch,  pp.  x,  xxviii.  With  a  pre- 
conceived system,  and  a  predominant  terror,  even  the  mind  of  Cumberland 
was  not  likely  to  pursue  a  steady  and  unbiassed  course.  The  melancholy 
prospect  of  anfairs  in  the  reign  of  James  the  2d,  his  biographer  remark^. 
had  inspired  him  with  extraordinary  horrors. 

*  Were  we  to  accept  of  Bishop  Warburton*s  idea  of  the  scenical  nature 
of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  representing  by  action  instead  of  words 
the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ,  (whose  daj^  as  that  writer  urges,  Abraham 
was  by  this  enabled  to  see,)  we  might  here  positively  pronounce,  that  a  pre- 
cise notion  of  that  future  sacrifice  did  actually  exist  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham :  andjthat  a  foundation  for  the  tradition  was  thus  laid  in  an  anticipated 
view  of  that  great  event  But  without  going  so  far  as  this  ingenious  writer 
would  lead  us,  may  it  not  fairly  be  presumed,  that,  in  some  mamier  or  other, 
that  patriarch,  who  enjoyed  frequept  communication  with  the  Deity,  wss 
jftvoured  with  the  knowledge  of  the  general  import  of  this  mysterious  tran- 
saction, and  that  from  him  there  passed  to  his  immediate  descendants  the 
notion  of  a  mysterious  reference  at  least,  if  not  of  the  exact  nature  of  its 
object  On  this  subject  see  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  ii.  p.  589 — 614;  and  SieMing*^ 
Examination  of  fVarburton,  p.  lS7-<-149;  aiylhis  Hi^tw^  of  Jihfakam^ 
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Ko.    XLII.—ON    THE  DEATH   OF   CHRIST    A8    A  TRUE   PRO* 
FITIATOBT   SACRIFICE  FOR   THE    81178    OF    MANKIND. 

Page  35.  (/)-— Not  only  are  the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  law 
applied  to  the  death  of  Christy  as  has  been  shown  in  Numbers 
XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXIX.  but  others,  which 
open  up  more  fully  the  true  nature  of  atonement,  are  super- 
aaded  in  the  description  of  that  great  sacrifice,  as  possessing 
in  truth  and  reality  that  expiatory  virtue,  which  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  law  but  relatively  enjoined,  and  but  imperfectly 
reflected.  Reasonable  as  this  seems,  and  arising  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  yet  has  it  not  failed  to  furnish  matter 
of  cavil  to  disputatious  criticism :  the  very  want  of  those  ex- 
pressions,  which  in  strictness  could  belong  only  to  the  true 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  being  made  a  ground  of  ob- 
jection against  the  propitiatory  nature  of  the  Mosaic  atone- 
ment. Of  this  we  have  already  seen  an  instance  in  page  356, 
with  respect  to  the  words'^  ?ivr^^n,  and  mfTtXvr^^v.  The  ex- 
pression, bearino  SIN,  furnishes  another:  the  author  of  the 
Scripture  Account  of  SacrijictSy  (p.  146.)  urging  the  omis- 
sion of  this  phrase  in  the  case  of  the  legal  sacrifices,  as  an 
argument  against  the  vicarious  nature  of  the  Levitical  atone- 
ment. 

Such  arguments,  however,  only  recoil  upon  the  objectors, 
inasmuch  as  they  supply  a  reluctant  testimony,  in  favojur  of 
the  received  sense  of  these  expressions,  when  applied  to  that 
sacrifice,  to  which  they  properly  appertained.  But  from  this 
these  critics  seem  to  entertain  no  apprehension :  and  their 
mode  of  reasoning  is  certainly  a  bold  exercise  of  logic.  Fronl 
the  want  of  such  expressions,  as  being  of  vicarious  import, 
they  conclude  against  the  vicarious  nature  of  the  Mosaic  sa- 
crifices :  and  this  point  gained,  they  return  and  triumphantly 
conclude  against  the  vicarious  import  of  these  expressions,  in 
that  sacrifice  to  which  thepr  are  applied.  Not  to  disturb  these 
acute  reasoners  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  triumph^  let  us  con- 
sider whether  the  terms  employed,  in  describing  the  death 
ef  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  be  sufficiently  precise 
and  significant,  to  remove  all  doubt  with  respect  to  its  true 
nature  and  operation. 

To  enumerate  the  various  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which 
the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  to  have  been  a  sacrifice^ 

*  In  addition  to  what  luui  been  already  offered  upon  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  judicious  observations,  in  Mr.  Nare^s 
Bciwtrh  on  the  Version  of  the  Mn  Teetametit  hy  the  Unitariane,  p.  125—130. 
and  to  those  of  Danziwft,  in  hii  tllMtise  Pe  ATTPO  Meuich-  A>«.  Ttrt-  CK 
Taim.  pp.  869,  870. 
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and  the  effect  of  this  sacrifice  to  have  been  strictly  propifia- 
iory,  must  lead  to  a  prolix  detail,  and  is  the  less  necessaiy  in 
this  place,  as  most  of  them  are  to  be  found  occasionally  no- 
ticed in  the  course  of  this  inquiry;  especially  in  p.  131,  and 
Numbers  XXV,   XXVI,  XXVII,  XXVIII.     There  arc 
some,  however,  which,  as  throwing  a  stronger  light  upon  thfe 
nature  and  import  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  demand  odr  most 
particular  attention ;  and  the  more  so,  because  from  their  de- 
cisive testimony  in  favour  of  the  received  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, the  utmost  stretch  of  ingenuity  has  been  exerted,  to 
weaken  their  force,  and  divert  their  application.     Of  these, 
the  most  distinguished  is  the  description  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  in  the  liiid.  chapter  of  tsaiah.     We  there 
find  this  great   personage   represented  as  one,  on  whom  (he 
Lord  hath  laid  the  iniquity  oftis  all;  as  one  who  rva^  num- 
bered with  transgressors^  and  bare  the  sins  of  many  ;  as  one 
who  consequently  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and         ! 
bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  and  who,  in  making  his  s&ul  an         \ 
(aBTK)  offering  for  sin,   suffered    the  chastisement  of  out 
peace,  and  healed  us  by  his  stripes.     Thiis  We  havfe  here  a 
clear  and  full  explanation  of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the 
sacrifice  offered  tor  us  by  our  blessed  Redeemer.     Atid  as 
this  part  of  scripture  hot  only  seems  designed  to  disclose  the 
whole  scheme  and  essence  of  the  Christian  atonement,  but, 
from  the  frequent  and  familiar  references  made  to  it  by  the 
writers  in  the  New  Testament,  appears  to  be  recognized  by 
Ihem,  as  furnishing  the  true  basis  of  its  exposition ;  it  becomeii 
jieccssary  to  examine,  with  scrupulous  attention,  the  exact 
force  of  the  expressions,  and  the  precise  meaning  of  the  pro- 
phet.    For  this  purpose,  I  shall  begin  with  laying  before  the 
reader  the  last  nine  verses  of  the  chapter,  as  they  are  render- 
ed by  Bishop  Lowth  in  his  admirable  translation,  with  th^ 
veadings  of  the  ancfeht  versions,  and  some  occasional  expla- 
nations by  Vitringa,  Dathe,  and  other  expositors. 

4.  Surely  our  infirmities  he  hath  borne  :* 

And  our  sorrows  he  hath  (a)carriedf  them : 

Yet  we  thought  him  judicially  stricken ; 

Smitten  of  God  and  afflicted. 
5*  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ; 

Was  smitten  for  our  iniquities : 

The  (b)chastisement  by  which  our  peace  is  effected  wa$ 

.    laid  upon  him ; 

And  by  his  bruises  we  are  healed. 
6.  We  all  of  us  like  sheep  have  strayed :  . 

*  W3.  t  *730. 


We  htive  ttirn^d  vLUidey  everjr  one  to  lifai  own  way ; 
And  JehoVah  hath  made  to  light  ((;)upon  him  the  ini- 
quitjr  of  ns  all. 

7.  It  Was  exBLcieAj{i)  and  ho  was  made  answerable ;  and 

he  opened  not  his  mouth : 
As  a  Iamb  that  is  led  to  the  slaiighter ; 
And  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers, 
Is  dnmb :  so  he  opened  not  his  month. 

8.  by  an  oppressive  judgment  he  Was  taken  off  ^ 
And  his  manner  of  life  who  would  declare? 
For  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living; 

For  (e)the  transgression  of  my  people  he  was  smitten  to 
death. 

9.  And  his  grave,  &c. 
Although  he  had  done  no  wrong, 
Neither  was  there  any  guile  in  his  mouth. 

10.  Tet  it  pleased  Jehovah  to  crush  him  with  affliction. 
If  his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,(/) 
He  shall  see  a  seed,  &c. 

1 1.  Of  (g)  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  (the  fruit)  and 

be  satisiied. 
By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  servant  justify(&) 

many; 
For  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  h6  shall  (t)  bear."^ 

12.  Therefore  will  I  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  por*> 

tion, 
And  the  mighty  people  shall  he  shlu^  ^or  kis  spoil : 
Because  he  poured  out  his  soul  tfnto  death ; 
And  was  numbered  with  the  transgreBSors: 
And  he  (fc.)bare  f  the  Sin  of  many : 
And  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 


i>i  A 


,  (a)  (Carried)  Bajulavit.  Vitr. — Snstinet*  Daih.  and  Doe- 
i^fl,.^..^^  w%fU9  vtrtftittuu  iSi^m7ii.-^-also  Aq.  and  Theod. — 
See  Crit  Sac.  torn.  iv.  p.  5306. 

(6)  (Chastisement.)  Poena  exemplttris  ad  impetrandam  no- 
bis reconciliationem  cum  Deo.  Ft/r.-— Ejus  castigatio  nos- 
tras  cum  Deo  reconciliationis  causa  facta  est.    Dalh. 

Mulcta  correctionis  nostre  ei  imposita  fuit.  Tig* ^^>D| 

poena  publica  ad  deterrendos  spectantes  a  peccando,  exemplo 
poeoarum,  ut  Ezech.  v.  15.  Ousset.  Lex.  p.  332.  Poena 
exemplaris,  qua  alius  moneatur  et  cobibeatur  a  peccando. 
ll^MiktYf4M.  Cocc.  Lex. — Michaelig  (in  loc.)  likewise  supplies 
many  authorities,  in  support  of  the  translation  given  by  Lowth 

*  S3D  t  «^2 
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and  YiiTiDgBL**^Oa8tigaHo  salntis  no^fz  super  iprntnt  p^Xit 
esse  3enBUB  verbonim  ex  iis  qus  eequuntor,  uS  i^^  inisroi 
plaga  aua  curdtio  nobis  fit^  dum  ille  insons  acerbissimos  do- 
lores  suBtinuit)  DOS  sontes  a  peccatorum  poeDis  liberi  maneba- 
mus,  quasi  Jehova  ipsi  noBtronim  peccatorum  poenas  luendas 

impofiuerit.   Rosenm. N.  B.  tlie  LXX  version,  armhtm^ 

which  seems  the  principal  ground  of  Mr.  Dodson's  objection 
to  the  Bishop's  translation,  supplies  no  argument  against  it, 
inasmuch  as  this  expression  is  frequently  used  by  the  LXX 
in  the  sense  here  contended  for:  see  Levit.  xxvi.  19,23,  28. 
Deut.  xi.  2.  xxi.  18.  xxii.  18.  1  Kings  xii.  11, 14.  2  Chr. 
X.  11, 14.  Ps.  vi.  1.  xxxviii.  1.  xxxix.  11.  cxviii.  18.  Prov. 
iii.  11.  xiii.  24^  xix.  18.  xxii.  15.  Isai.  xxvi.  16.  Jer.  ii. 
19,  30.  V.  3.  X.  24.  XXX.  11, 14.  xxxi.  18.  xlvi.  28.  Ezech. 
T.  15.  xxiii.  48.  Wisd.  iii.  5.  Hos.  vii.  12.  These  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  words,  «r«f  JV<«  and  irtu^tva,  are  used  by 
the  LXX  to  express  the  Hebrew  nD)D,  and  *1D%  are  all  in- 
stances  of  their  application  in  the  sense  of  chastisement:  to 
these  there  might  be  added  many  examples  of  the  Greek 
word,  used  in  this  sense,  from  the  book  of  EcclesiasticuB  ; 
and  we  find  one  passage  in  the  book  of  Job,  (xxxirti*  13.)  in 
which  the  Greek  translator  has  employed  the  word  «-<uJ^i»,  as 
expressive  of  the  Hebrew  0^,  a  rod :  so  familiarly  did  they 
connect  with  it  the  notion  of  correction.^ — The  word  is  also 
frequently  used  in  this  sense  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament :  see  Schleusn,  Lex,  on  vmht»  and  irtuhvtt. 

(c)  {Made  to  light  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  vs  allJ)  Fecit 
incurrere  in  ipsum  poenam  iniquitatis  omnium  nostrum.  Vitr. 
•— Jova  ab  eo  exegit  po&nam  peccatorum  nostorum  omnium. 
Daih^-^Ktu  «t^M«  itm^thnuf  «crr«*  rat^  a/ut^net^  fif*tt9»  is  the  pre- 
sent reading  of  the  LXX:  and  the  Old  Italic  as  given  by 
Augustin,  as  well  as  the  several  readings  collected  by  Saba- 
tier,  follow  this  very  nearly  ;  rendering  it  Dominus  eum  tra^ 
didit  propter  iniquitates  nostras:  but  Symm.  corresponds 
with  tne  received  reading,  Kv^f^  itt^rmifntfrm  t^9tn^n  a$  «trr»9  rv» 
tBffuetf  4ra»r«rf  nfun.  The  Syriac  reads,  Dominus  fecit  ut  oc^ 
currerent  in  eum  peccata  nostra.  The  Vvlgatey  Dominus 
fecit  occurrere  in  eum  iniquitatem  omnium  nostrum:  and 
Castellio,  Jova  in  eum  omnium  nostrtim  crimen  conjecit. 
Creilius,  indeed,  to  avoid  the  force  of  this  clause,  translates 
it,  Deom,  per  Christum,  iniquitati  omnium  nostrum  occur- 
risse :  and  is  refuted  by  Outram,  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  $  3.-— iio^fn- 
mul/er  renders  the  words,  incursare  in  eum  jussit  crimina 
nostrum  omnium,  h.  e.  poenas  impietati  nostroe  debitas  iUnm 
unice  perferre  jussit  Jehova.  And  upon  the  whole  of  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  verses,  he  gives  this  general  exposition : 
Quern  nos  ob  sua  crimina  atrocissimis  mails  a  Deo  affectum 
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existimavinrasj  iDmn  eos  ddores  sustinakse  nunc  iBteBigimii8» 
qui  nobis  pro  peccalis  subeundi  fuerunt. 

(d)  (It  njos  exacted.)  Exigebatur  debitum.  Ftfr."  Ey- 
actionem  sustinuit,  vel  solutio  exacta  fuit.  Michaelis.*^ 
Exigitur  debitum,  et  ille  ad  diem  respondit.  Daik, — Mr. 
Dodson  seemS}  upon  very  slender  grounds,  to  object  to  Bishop 
Lowth'a  translation  of  this  clause.  Dr.  Taylor  having,  in 
his  Concordance,  pronounced  the  word  tsraj,  to  be  a  forensic 
term,  signifying,  he  was  brought  forth^  and  Symmachus  hav- 
ing rendered  it  by  the  word  w^^omtxlht  appear  but  weak  rea- 
sons for  deciding  this  point :  especially  as  the  word  ^^•o^jc^ 
might  have  been  used  by  Symtn.  in  the  sacrificial  sense,  in 
which  it  so  frequently  occurs :  and  that  it  was  so  in  this  in^ 
stance,  is  highly  probable  from  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate; 
Qblatu8  esty  he  was  offered: — and  thoujgh  this  does  not  come 
up  to  the  Bishop's  idea,  yet  still  less  does  it  favour  that, 
wnich  Mr.  Dodson  has  addnced  it  to  support. — For  the  nu- 
merous and  weighty  arguments  supporting  the  Bishop's  trans* 
lation  of  the  word  VA),  see  Vitr.  and  Pole^s  Syn, — see  also 
Calasio^s  Concord,  where  under  Number  II.  not  less  than 
twenty-one  passages  are  cited,  which  coincide  with  this  appli- 
cation of  the  word.  One  authority  more  I  shall  only  add : 
it  is  that  of  the  Jews  themselves,  who  allow  that  mi  signifies, 
to  demand  rigorously  what  is  due-     Of  this  see  a  strong 

J^roof  in  the  words  of  Kimchi,  quoted  in  White's  Comm.  on 
sau 

(e)  (For.)  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  way  in  which  Mr* 
Do<{^on,  who  in  his  note  on  verse  11.  charges  the  Bishop 
With  <*  early  prejudices  and  an  undue  attachment  to  esta^ 
blisbed  systems,"  has  laboured  to  distort  the  obvious  meaning; 
of  this  passage,  manifestly  in  support  of  a  system,  though 
not  an  established  one.  For  the  wickedness  of  my  people^ 
he  would  translate  through  the  wickedness^  &c.  upon  little 
better  grounds  than  that  it  may  be  so  translated  :  for  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  LXX  rendering  the  preposition  0  by  «r«, 
which  is  his  principal  argument,  it  yields  him  no  support ; 
the  word  «t«  being  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  propter^ 
as  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Schleusner,  (Lex.  Number  17.) 
who  cites  several  instances  to  prove  it,  and  amongst  them 
Ex.  vi.  9.  Deut.  vii.  7.  Prov.  xx.  4.  Nah.  iii.  11.  evincing 
its  agreement  with  the  preposition  D  in  this  respect :  to  the 
same  purport  see  Bielius^s  Lezic.  in  LXXy  on  the  word : 
and  accordingly,  «Mr«  is  in  this  very  place  translated  oft,  by 
Procopius;  {Crit.  Sac.  vol.  iv.  p.  5300.)  and  Sym.  renders 
the  words  by  AIA  nyt  tthmmt.  But  that  the  word  does  in  this 
place  imply  propter^  the  antecedent  and  impulsive  cause,  is 
Mt  only  fully  proved  by  Yitringa,  and  Pole  on  verse  5.  (see 
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^  ^Isa  Nold'  Concord,  p.  467.)  b^t  is  ev^n  admitted  bjr  Cfe(- 
*  liuB  in  his  Answer  to  GrotiuSj  p.  25.  Nay,  i^hat  is  more, 
Mr.  Dodson  himself  has  in  verse  5.  allowed  to  the  verj/  ^ame 
expression  whiph  occurs  here,  yvdo,  the  signification  irhicli 
in  this  phice  he  refuses  to  it,  translating  with  the  Bishop  and 
the  other  CommepUtors,  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgres* 
siom.  Perhaps  prejudice  and  attachment  to  system  mau 
sometimes  stray  beyond  the  pale  of  the  establishment :  and 
tempting  a^  those  emoluments  may  appear,  which  an  esta* 
hlished  church  has  to  bestow,  (Pocb.  Let  to  Dr.  Sfurges, 
p.  24.}  there  may  be  passions,  which  influence  the  humaa 
breast,  with  a  sway  not  lesp  powerful  than  that  of  avarice. 
I  say  not  this  from  disrespect  to  Mr.  Dodson,  whose  weD 
flieant,  and  in  many  respects  ably  executed,  plan  of  recon- 
ciling the  distinguished  prophet  of  the  Old  with  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  deserves  well  of  every  friend  €f 
Christianity.  But  on  most  occasions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
consider,  whether  prejudice  may  not  lie  at  more  than  one 
aide  of  a  question,  and  whether  he  who  is  animated  by  an 
ardent  spirit  of  opposition  to  established  opinions,  may  not 
be  influenced  (though  perhaps  unconsciously)  by  other  feel- 
ings than  a  love  of  truth. 

(/)  On  this  clause  see  Number  XXVII :  and  in  addition  tp 
the  observations  there  offered  upon  the  passage,  I  would  re- 
commend to  the  learned  reader  tjie  copioiia  discussion  of  its 
structure  and  meaning  by  Dansius  in  his  treatise  De  ATTPQ* 
Jlteu9cb.  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm,  p.  851 — 854. 

(JS)  (QfO  '^  ^^^'  ^^^  Bishop,  as  well  as  Mr.  Dodson,  and 
our  present  English  version,  departs  from  the  uniformity  of 
the  preposition  0,  throughout  this  entire  section.  Proptkr 
laborem  animse  suae  videbit.  Vitr. — ^Propter  has  quos  per* 
pessus  est  aflSictiones.  Da/6.^-— -Propter  labores  ipsias. 
i{o«enm.-^So  Crellius  himself  explains  the  word  in  his  An- 
swer to  GrotiuSf  p.  25. — The  LXX  version  of  this  book, 
which,  (as  has  been  already  observed  in  p.  136,  and  is  admiti^ 
ted  also  by  Mr.  Dodson,  pref*  p.  vii.)  is  in  many  parts  erro- 
neous and  even  absurd ;  and  from  which,  Vitringa  remarka 
on  verse  11,  <^  but  little  aid  is  to  be  looked  for  in  this  book,'' 
(see  also  the  testimony  of  Zwinglius  in  Glass.  Phil.  Sac* 
continued  by  Bauer,  p.  250,) — is  hefe  totally  unintelligible  ; 
but  the  Vulgate  renders  the  clause,  pro  eo  quod  laboravit 
anima  ejus :  and  the  Doway,  agreeably  to  this,  trai|slates ; 
For  that  his  soul  has  labouredy  &c. — in  which  it  bas  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  Protestant  English  versions. 

{h)  (Justify.^  Justitiam  adfer.et  multis*  Vitr.*'  Justifi«> 
cationem  concijiabit  multis.     Co€C«-*Justitiam  dabit  multis :  ] 

{•  e.  j.ustificabit  miultos.    ilft€/iae/.*^|istific^it  ip9e  ipultos*  \ 
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ViJtlg.^~VlT.  Dodson  mdeed  renders  it,  "  turn  matiy  to  right- 
eoiianess ;"  and  quotes  the  authority  of  Taylor^ 8  Concord* 
and  Dan.  xii.  3.     He  cites  Grotius  also,  who  on  this  occasion 
is  the  less  to  be  attended  to,  as  he  most  unaccountably  ap 
plies  the  prophecy  to  Jeremiah,  so  as  to  render  this  sense  of 
the  word  unavoidable.     See  F^^^.  particularly  on  this  word. 
Cloppenb.  asserts,  that  the  most  usual  signification  of  the 
word  y^^Tij  as  of  the  Greek  htuti^a,  is  to  absolve^  to  (lequit : 
see  Pole's  Syn.     Justification,  he  says,  is  opposed  to  con* 
fttmnation^  and  is  a  forensic  term,  signifying  acqnitial.     AU 
bert,  on  Rom.  viii.  33.  {Observ.  P/it{.)  says  of  htMioa,  it  i$ 
a  forensic  term,  impiyihg  a  declaration  of  acquittal,  of  the 
person  charged  with  any  crime,  and  answers  to  the  word 
yivn.    Parkhurst  in  like  manner  explains  it  as  being  a  forensic 
term,  implying  to  absolve  from  past  offences,  and  correspond- 
irig  to  injfn,  for  which  he  says,  the  LXX  have  used  it  in  this 
sense,  in  Deut.  xxv.  1.  1  Kings  viii.  32.  2  CIu*.  vi.  23.  Isat 
v.  23. — he  might  have  added  Exod.  xxiii.  7.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  3* 
Prov.  xvii.  15.  and  many  others  which  may  b^collected  from 
Trammius  and  Calasio.     The  passage  last  referred  to,  places 
justification  (I'lmi,  htu&um,)  in  direct  opposition  to  condemna" 
tion : — he  that  just^eth  the  wicked^  and  he  that  condemneth 
the  just^  even  they  both  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord^-^ 
Isai.  I.  8.  supplies  a  strong  example  of  the  same  opposition. 
See  also  Schleusner  on  htuu»t>,  which  corresponding  to  yrt^  is 
used,  he  says,  '*  in  a  forensic  sense :  and  signifies  to  be  ac- 
quitted, to  be  pronounced  innocent,  and  is  put  in  oppositioa 
to  tuiri§^txM^t<rtai :"  of  which  he  furnishes  several  instances. 

(t)  {For  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  he  shall  bear.) 
Siquidem  eorum  peccata  bajulavit :   Fi/r.~*Nam  pro  pecca- 

tis  eorum  satisfecit.  Dath. Nam  pcenas  eorum  susitinuit. 

DoederU Et  iniquitates  eorum  ipi^  portabit.   Vulg.  ■ 

Peccata  iilorum  ipse  sustinebit.  Old  Italic  as  given  by  Au- 
gust. Sabot,  in  loc. Mr.   Dodson  contends  against  the 

propriety  of  the  Bishop's  translation ;  and  maintains  that  the 
words  will  bear  no  other  meaning  than  '<  their  iniquities  he 
shall  bear  away.*^  In  this  he  con^ders  himself  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  Seventy,  who  render,  K<«i  t««  ttfu$^' 
rttii  tfvTtff  Mur09  ANOl££l.  He  does  not,  however  state,  that 
Sym.  translates  the  clause,  r«K  «rf^<i«K  eutntf  «vr««  Yn£N£rK£J ; 
(Crit.  Sac.  torn.  iv.  p.  5300.) — and  besides,  aS  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  the  word  xfeuptft*  yields  him  no  support.  Bi* 
shop  Stock  renders,  "  Of  their  iniquities  he  shall  bear  the 
weight:*'  in  which  he  agrees  with  Rose nmuller,  who  says, 
De  formula  hac  bene  monuit  Martini,  peccata  propter  mala, 
quae  sibi  adjuncta  habent,  ab  Orientalibas  ut  grave  onus  re* 
prsesentari,  quo  prcmantur,  qui  iis  se  inquinaveriut,  iu  cujus 

D    D 
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ni  testfanoniiim  addscit  locum  Thrw*  ▼.  7«  et  ex  Conao 

plura  locm.    Hinc  apud  Arabea*  ioquit,  yerbum,  quod  pro-^ 

irie  e»U  grave  onus  sustinuit^  dieitur  pro,  crimint  grawaiu^ 

\iU :  itemque  sarcina  vocabolum  solenne  est  de  criminiboa 

eopumque  poeiiia* 

(fc)  (He  buref  &e.)    Peccatum  multonim  iulit  Vitr* 


f. 


Pro  multorufn  peccatia  satisfecit.  Doth. Multonim  po^ 

nas  sustinuU.  DoederL — 'Peccata  multonim  ttdit*  Ftfljr-— 
Peccata  multorum  snstinuU.  August* — pertidU*  Cjfffr* — 
and  both  add,  after  the  LXX,  et  propter  iniquitatea  eorua 

tradhuB  eat :  Sabai.  in  loc, Mr.  Dodaon  objects  as  a 

verse  11.  and  renders  it,  he  toQk^wajf  the  sinsi  &c» 


I  hare  thought  it  necessary  to  take  this  accurate  survej^ 
of  this  celebrated  propbec j ;  and  to  state  thus  fully  the  va- 
rious renderings  of  the  most  respectable  versions,  and  com- 
mentators ;  lest  any  pretence  might  remain,  that  in  deriviitg 
my  argtimentsafrom  this  part  of  scripture,  I  had  either  un* 
guardedly,  or  uncandidly,  built  on  any  inaccuracy  in  oar 
common  English  translation.     The  plain  result  of  the  whole 
18  obviously  this : — That  the  righteous  servant  of  lehovah, 
having  no  sin  himself,  was  to  submit  to  be  treated  as  the  vi- 
lest of  sinners ;  and  having  the  burden  of  omr  transgressions 
hid  upon  him,  to  suffer  on  account  of  them ;  and  by  oflering 
up  his  life  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  like  to  those  under  the  law, 
to  procure  for  us  a  release  from  the  punishment  which  was 
due  to  our  olBences.     And  thus,  from  that  prophet,  justly- 
Called  Evangelical,  who  was  the  first  commissioned  to  lift  up 
the  veil  that  covered  the  mystery  of  our  redemption,  and  to 
draw  it  forth  to  open  view  from  beneath  the  shade  of  Jewish 
ceremonies  and  types^  through  which  it  bad  been  hitherto 
but  faintly  discerned,  we  have  a  description  of  that  great 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  whereby  our  salvation  has  been  e(V 
feeted,  as  plain  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  convey  it. 
That  Christ  is  the  person  described  by  the  prophet  through- 
out this  chapter,  cannot  with  any  Christian  be  matter  of 
question.    St.  Matthew,  (viii.  17.)  and  St.  Peter,  (1  Epistle 
ii.  24.)  directly  recognise  the  prophecy  as  applied  to  Christ: 
and  yet  more  decisive  is  the  passage,  in  Acts  viii.  35.  in 
which  the  eunuch  reading  this  very  chapter,  and  demanding 
of  Philip,  of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  T   it  is  saidt 
that  Phtlip  began  at  the  same  scripture^  and  preached  unto 
him  Jesus, 

Indeed  so  evident  and  undeniable  is  the  application  to 
Christ,  that  Dr.  Priestley  himself,  whilst  he  is  laboriously 
employed  in  withdrawing  from  the  support  of  Christianity 
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ttott  of  the  propheCMS  of  the  OWL  TestaaieBt,  (which,  lie 
My9^  Christian*,  hj  ^^follonting  too  clostly  tht  wrttera  cf  the 
New  Tesimmeaiy"  hare  been  erroneofialy  led  to  attribute  to 
Cbriatf  Tkeol*  Hep.  toL  t.  p.  213.)  jet  pronouiiGeB  it  im« 
possible  to  explain  this  of  any  other  but  Jes«B  Chriat,  (p» 
)SS6.)  and  considers  the  apjpUcjition  of  it  to  Jeremiah  by  Gro- 
tJuB  as  not  deserring  a  renitatioB.  White  also,  who  in  hit 
Commeniarjf  on  Isaiah^  pr^Bsaes  to  follow  OrotiuB  as  his 
oracle,  is  yet  obKged  to  abandon  him  in  his  explscatioD  of  thia 
prophecy,  which  he  says  cannot  possibly  belong  to  any  other 
than  Christ :  and  thk  he  thinks  so  evident,  that  he  conciira 
with  A.  Lapide,  in  prononncii^  that  "  this  chapter  may  jnst* 
ly  challenge  for  its  title.  The  passion  of  Jesus  Christ j  cto 
eording  to  Isaiah.^*    See  also  KennicoVs  Dissert,  vol.  ii» 

p.  dra 

But  whilst  Christ  is  of  necessity  allowed  to  be  the  sub* 
jeet  of  this  prophecy ;  the  propitiatory  sacriice,  which  he 
k  bete  represented  as  offering  for  the  sins  of  men,  is  utterly 
re}ected«  And  for  the  purpose  of  doin|  away,  the  force.of  tlie 
expressions,  which  so  dearly  convey  thte  idea,  the  adversaries 
.«f  the  doctrine  ot  atonement,  have  directed  i^ainst  this  pact 
of  scripture  their  principal  attacks.  What  has  been  already 
ndvaaeed  in  Number  X JLVII.  may  show  how  impotent  havie 
been  their  atteai^ts  to  prove  that  Christ  is.  not  here  dMcrib^ 
ed,  as  an  lawtt,  or  aacri}iee /or  nii»  And  their  endeavwmai 
to  evince  that  this  sacr^e  is  not  likewise  described  as  one 
truly  propitiatoryt  we  shall  find  to  be  equally  unsnpported 
by  just  argument,  or  fair  and  rational  criticisnt* 

The  usual  method  of  proceeding  has  been,  to  nngle  out 
one  exjn^ession  from  this  entire  passage ;  and  by  uadcrminhif 
its  signification,  to  shake  the  whole  eontext  into  ruins.  The 
person  who  is  made  an  caim,  or  sin-offeringj  is.  said  to  bear 
the  sins  of  mapiy.  Now,  it  is  contended,  t£tt  to  beab  sinSf 
Mgnifies  merely  to  bear  them  aiW4tyy  or  remove  them ;  and 
tluit  consequently,  nothing  more  is  meant  here,  than  **  the  re- 
fiioving  away  from  us  our  sbs  and  iniquities  by  forgiveness/'* 
In  support  of  this  position,  the  application  of  the  prophet^s 
words  by  St.  Matthew,  (viii.  17.)  and  the  force  of  the  ex«- 

Kessions  which  in  this  prophecy  are  rendered  by  the  words, 
aring  sins,  are  urged  as.  unanswerable  arguments. 
!•  It  is  ^d,  that  <^the  wmrds  in  the  4th  verse,  our  in- 
firmities  he  hetth  bonUf  and  our  sorrows^  hehaik  carried  theuty 
are  expressly  interpreted  by  St.  Matthew,  of  the  miraculous 
cures  performed  by  our  Saviour  on  the  sick :  «and  as  the  tak^ 

♦ 

*  M.  Murd,  p.  825.  leealso  Taylta^M  Kty,  No-  162.  Mr-  Dodwii^M  notes 
ctti  tins  eliapter  of  l8uah«-«nd  pwticiil«rly  CreU.  Retp*  ad.  Grot  p.  24^  Sic. 


iii£*  our  infirmities,  and  bearing  our  aiekaessetr,  caimot  men 
the  stjfffering  those  infirmities  and  sickoesses,  but  only  the 
bearing  them  awaiff  or  removing  them,  so  the  bearing  cNir 
iniquities  is  likewise  to  be  understood,  as  r^noving  them  airaj 
from  us  by  forgiveness.^^ 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  passage  of  St.  Matthew  has 
given  great  difficulty  to  commentators.  His  applying,  what 
the  prophet  seems  to  say  of  sins^  to  bodily  injirmUie9;  anil 
the  bearing  of  the  former,  to  the  curing  of  the  latter;  has 
created  no  small  degree  of  perplexity.  Some  have,  accords 
ingly,  contended,^  that  St.  Matthew  has  applied  the  prophe- 
cy merely  in  accommodation ;  in  which  case  he  suppiies  no 
authority  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet :  othersf  again,  that  the  expressions  admit  that  full  and 
comprehensive  signification,  that  will  include  both  bodily  and 
spiritual  diseases,  and  which  consequently  received  a  twofold 
fulfilment :  others;}^  again,  that  Christ  might  be  said  to  have 
n^ertd  the  diseases,  which  he  removed ;  from  the  anxious 
care,  .and  bodily  hara&ing,  with  which  he  laboured  to  remedy 
them,  bearing  them  as  it  were  through  sympathy  and  tini : 
and  Bishop  Pearce  is  so  far  dissatisfied  with  all  of  these  ex- 
positiona,  that  he  is  led  to  concede  the  probabiUly,  that  the 
paasage  in  Matthew  is  an  interpolation.  Now,  if  these  seve- 
ral commentators,  acquiescing  in  the  received^  have  proceed- 
ed on  an  erroneous  acceptation  of  the  passages  in  laaia^  and 
Matthew ;  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  wonder  at  the  diffi- 
eulties  which  they  have  had  to  encounter  in  recoaciling  the 
prophet  and  the  evangelist.  It  must  surely  then  be  worth 
our  while  to  try  whether  a  closer  examination  of  the  original 
passages  will  not  enable  us  to  effect  this  point. 

For  this  purpose,  it  must  first  be  observed,  that  all  tlie 
commentators  have  gone  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  pro- 
phet, in  the  4th  verse,  which  is  that  quoted  by  St.  Matthew, 
speaks  only  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  account  of  our 
sins:  into  which  they  have  been  led,  partly  by  the  Greek 
version,  afut^ntti  $  and  partly  by  the  supposition,  that  St.  Pe- 
ter refers  to  this  same  passage,  when  he  speaks  of  Christ's 
bearing  our  sins  upon  the  cross.  But  the  reference  of  St. 
Peter  is  not  to  this  4tfa  verse,  but  to  the  llth  and  12th :  the 
words  of-  St.  Peter,  rttq  «i^K«^i«c  «vr«€  mtpnyttf,  corresponding 
to  the  original  in  both  these  verses,  and  being  the  very  same 
used  by  the  LXX :  r«f  mfut^nm^  «vr#$  ttftni,  and  «ivr#«  mfuterttH 
mfmryxii  being  their  translation  of  them  respectively.     Again, 

•  See  Caitxt.  Ertuf.  Schol.  Proph'  p.230.— 5^i«  Ewiy  on  Christ.  HcL 
p.  231.— -«.i9eat<«o^  RoHnm*  and  Wakefield^  in  U)c. 
t  See  ffamm.  Whitby,  Le  Clerc,  and  Ugh^oot,  in  loc. 
t  See  ri$r.  on  Isai  liii.  4.  and  MapheL  Gro^  and  VoddridgCt  in  locum. 
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with  rei^d  to*  die  Word- itftM^i»9,  whicli  is  sow  found  in  the 
Greek  version  of  the  4th  verse,,  there  seems,  little  reason  to 
doubt  from  what  Dr.  Kenoicot  has  advanced  in  his  Dm. 
Ofii.  $  79.  that  this  is  a  corruption  which  has  crept  into  the 
later  copies  of  the  Greek  ;  the  old  Italic^  (as  collected  from 
Augusthi,  Tertullian,  and  Athanasius,)  as .  well  as  St.  Mat- 
thew, reading  the  word,  mrUfuu^,  and  thereby  proving  the 
earlj  state  of  that  version.  Besides  Dr.  Owen,  (Modes  of 
Cluoi.  p.  3K)  mentions  two  MSS.  that  read  at  this  day 
Mt^tumi  i  and  one  fiM?mtH€t^ :  and  from  the  collection  in  which 
the  late  Dr.  Holmes  was  engaged,  if  happily  it  should  be 
prosecuted,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  more  may  appear  to  justify 
this  reading.  I  find  also,  that  in  93  instances,  in  which  the 
word  here  translated  mf^^tofrtm,  or  its  kindred  verb,  is  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  in .  any  sense  that  is  not  entirely  foreign 
from  the  passage  .before  us,  there  occurs  but  this  one  in  which 
the  word  is  so  rendered ;  it  being,  in  all  other  cases,  express- 
ed by  tt^itfttitf  futPmitM,  or  some  word  denoting  bodily  disease. 
See  Calasi  Cone,  on  r6n  No.  I.  That  the  Jews  themselves 
considered  this  passage  of  Isai.  as  referring  to  bodily  diseases^ 
appears  from  Whitby ^  and  Idgktfooi^  Hot.  Heb.  on  Mat. 
viii.  17.  and  also  Pole^s  Syn*  on  Isaiah  liii.  4.  Pesim&AUchi 
And  that  the  word  ir^  is. to  be  taken  in  this  .sense,  appears 
not  only  from  the  antfaority  of  the  Jews,  but  frcmi  that  of 
most  of  the  ancient  translatioiis  f  being  rendered  by  Mnnsier 
and  the  T^rtne,  infirmiiaies;  and  morbos,  by  TremdlvHs, 
Piscatory  and  CastaUo. — Iren*  and  August*  who  give  us  the 
early  Latin  yersion  from  the  Greek,  read  infirmiMes  ;  and 
Tertullian^  imbeoillUmtss.  Cocceius,  and  all  the  lexicons, 
explain  it  in  the  same  sense ; .  and  the  several  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  collected  both  by 
Taylor  and  Calasioy  place  the  matter  beyond  dispute;.  So 
that  the  word  infirmiiiesy  by  which  Lowth,  and  Vitringa,  in 
^reement  with  the  old  English  Torsions,  have  rendered  it  in 
(his  place,  cannot  possibly  be  rejected.  Mr.  Dodson  entirely 
concurs  in  this  interpretation :  and  Kennicot  asserts  positive- 
ly, that  the  word  always  denotes  bodily  dist^tsttf.  {Diss. 
Gen,  $  79.)  Dathe,  and  Doederlein,  indeed,  explain  it  by  the 
general  expressions^  maloy  and  miseriami  but  Doederl.  at 
the  same  time  admits,  that  morfriM^  is  its  literal  signification. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  true  sense  of  the  word  trVn, 
we  next  proceed  io  K&J ;  which,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dodson,  is 
not  here  to  be  rendered  in  any  other  sense,  than  that  of  tollOy 
aufero.  This,  when  nol  connected  with  sins,  iniquities,  &c. 
is  not  nnfrequentiy  its  signification.  Dr.  Kennicot  (Diss. 
Oen,  §  79.)  takes  itdn  this  place  in  the  sense  of  ab^fi/It/;  and 
thus  TertuUian  expressly  reads  the  word  from  the  early  Latin. 
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80  tibat  the  first  cteose,  Mn  mm  irSn»  wiD  then  nm,  mertiy 
Ai/imitfies  Ae  Aal&  tok^n,  i.  e.  UJun  ammy^  exactly  corret» 
ponding  to  St.  Matthew's  traaalation  and  iqp]riicaAioii  of  the 
words :  and  thvs  Cote*  (ott  «va  No.  L)  exptessly  renders  it : 
<<  Morboa  no8iro$  ipse  tutU^  i.  e.  fereas  abstolit.'* 

But  the  seeondy  or  antithetical  claase  yy^nacf^  tshso  mn,  re- 
lates, as  we  shall  see,  not  to  bodiij  pakis  and  distempers,  but 
to  the  diseases  and  torsients  of  the  mind.  That  Uie  word 
ynoo  is  to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  Kemiieot  affirms.  (IKse. 
Qm.  §  79.)  It  is  evidently  so  interpreted,  Ps.  xxmij.  M. 
Mcmy  soBRows  shall  be  to  the  mcMl :  and  again^  Ps.  xssmii. 
17.  where' the  Psalmist  grieving  for  his  sin,  says,  my  sobrocw 
is  eeniintutllff  before  me :  and  s^n,  Pb.  Ixix.  29.  bmi  I  am 
poor  and  sobeowfvl  ;  and  again,  in  Proverbs  xiv.  13.  ike 
heart  is  sorbowful  :  and  Biccles.  i.  18.  he  thai  tncreosfM 
knowledge^  increasith  sobbow  :  and  ii.  18.  what  haih  man 
of  all  his  labour  J  of  the  vexation  of  his  heart  ?  For  all  kii 
days  are  sobrows  :  and  Isai.  Ixv.  14.  my  ssmatrfs  skull  sing 
for  jojfj  hut  ye  shall  ery  for  sobbow  of  ktart :  and  Jenam. 
XXX.  15.  thf/  SORROW  is  incurabte^for  the  nmltitads  of  iUne 
iniquity.  Agreeably  to  tins,  the  word  is  tranriated  by  Bi* 
sfaci^  liowth,  OOP  common,  and  most  of  the  early  ibglKsh  vei^ 
aioas,  sorrofv«.  The  Vidg.  Vitr.  and  Dath.  render  it  by 
dbloreS  r  luid  the  LXX  by  #J^M»r«f ..^iiAfff,  which  is  the  word 
used  by  "^Sym.  Aqnil.  and  Theod.  (see  Proeop.  Crit.  Sac 
tbm.  iv.  pp.  59My  5900.)  agrees  with  this,  signiTing,  accord- 
ing  to  Hesychins,  mJi'^n*  f »tfys/M«  •hmn,  and  being  used  com- 
moaly  in  this  sense  in  the  Oireek  of  iba  Old  Testamenft.— 
Yet,  in  opposition  to  all  this,  Mr.  Dodson  contends  that  the 
Hebrew  word  is  here  to  be  rendered  si ckiibssbs  :  and  this, 
upon  no  better  ground,  than  that  the  word  imw  signify  bodily 
disorders,  as  well  as  diseases  of  the  mind :  and  in  aimpoK  oif 
this  assertion,  he  refers  to  Taylor^ s  Concordanee*  But  on 
consulting  both  Taylor  and  ValasiOt  I  find,  that  of  abont 
thirty  passages  of  scripture,  in  which,  exclnsive  of  the  one 
at  present  before  us,  the  word  aiOD  or  its  kindred  verb  is 
found,  th^re  is  scarcely  one  that  bears  easy  relation  whatever 

*  Symtnachtts  renden»  <nre  vemr  vit9fiittH9\  m  see  page  331.    tt  ia  ob* 

aerraUe^  that  the  rendering  of  the  word  3IOD,  ia  tbia  plaoe  lyy  QOMOZ  in 

the  veraiona  of  Aquila»  Symmachua^  and  Theodotkm,  liaa  bc^  omitted  in 

Trofnviuu*9  Coneordimce,  in  tbe  Lexicon  Gr^cutn  ad  Eexc^ia,  in  Mie^t 

Lexicon  in  LXX,  &c  and  in  Schieu$nei^t  Spidiegtutn  intended  aa  an  ad(fi* 

tton  to  the  Lexicon  of  BaeL    Trommioa  indeed  notScea  ^ia  rendering  of  the 

word  3tO  by  Symmachna  in  Job  zvi.  3.  and  zzxiii.  19.  and  of  the  word  hoV 

by  Aquila  in  Job  xyi  2.  aad  by  both  Aquila  and  Sypnaacbna  in  Pa«  ziv.    But 

none  of  theae  inatanoea  have  been  cited  by  Biel  — ^  camplHe  Goncordanee 

for  the  fraj^menta  of  Aquila,  S/mms^ua,  and  Theodotioo,  aeema  atill  a  de- 
aideratam. 
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to  bo£Ij  diMMe:*^  ani  tlMfftt  iftbut  one,  (Job  xxxiii.  19.)  in 
which  the  LXX  have  rendered  it,  by  any  word  implyittg 
corpora  ailuent.  In  this  one  pbtce  they  have  used  the 
vord  puihmum,  which  however  they  do  not  always  apply  to 
bodily  disease;  and  which  they  have  employed  in  the  3d 
verse  of  this  very  chapter,-  ciiWf  ^$^$n  lutkBuuta^  where  Mr*. 
Dodaon  renders  the  words^  actfi/mnUi  nith  orikf.  Bot  it 
is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  word  tS'SttSp, 
which  Mr.  Dodson  in  this  4th  verse  would  translate  Bickntsus^ 
he  has  himself  rendered  in  the  preceding  verse,  in  the  de« 
scription  to  which  this  immediatety  refers^  by  the  word  sou- 
rows^  and  yet  pronounces  this  expression  utterly  inapplicable 
here :  thns  aUowing  the  person  qioken  of  €o  be  a  man  ofsor* 
rows,  in  one  verse;  and  denying  that  the  tame  expression^ 
which  was  there  moif  referred  to  those  sorrowsy  in  the  next 
where  it  came  to  be  explained,  what  and  whence  these  sor-* 
rows  were. 

The  secret,  however,  of  this  inconsistency  of  criticism,  liea 
in  the  Hebrew  verb,  annexed  to  this  word. — ^The  verb  S^d, 
to  hear^  in  the  sense  of  btaring  a  fairibfi,  cootd  not  be  «p« 
plied  to  sicknesses,  as  it  might,  to  torrows :  and  as  the  ob« 
jeet  with  those,  who  denv  tbi^  Christ  sufered  on  omr  accoant,* 
is  to  deprive  the  verb  of  this  signification,  the  reason  of  con* 
tending  for  the  adjunct  stcAitess,  in  opposition  to  aiich  a 
weight  of  evidence,  is  sufficiently  obvious*  The  word  V3CV 
however,  Mr.  Dodson  cannot  piove  to  be  taken  here  in  th» 
seme  of  rmnoving.  He  says,  <<  it  has  been  ahready  proved 
by  many  learned  men,'^  and  refers  to  Crellhisi^  WUston,  and 
Taylor.  But  in  what  manner  these  learned  men  have  proved 
it,  we  siiall  presently  see*  In  his  answer  to  Dr.  Stupes,  p. 
21*  be  advances  indeed  his  own  reasons,  in  defence  of  his 
exposition  of  the  word  Sao :  but,  except  the  citsftion  from  Isai. 
xlvi.  4U  wtuch  shall  be  noticed  hereafter,  his  whole  argumeiit 
turns  npon  the  supposition,  that  the  Hebrew  word  with  which 
it  is  oonnected,  as  well  as  its  corresponding  expression  in  St 
Matthew,  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  bodily  disorders  t 
in  which  case  he  says,  *'  Sao  must  be  considered  as  synonym 
mens  to  MW3."  All  this,  then,  t<^ether  with  the  accompany- 
ing remark  concerning  the  use  of  the  word  fCair»r«f  by  Hip^ 
pocratea,  must  hl\  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  is  bu8t ; 
and  the  strength  of  this  hypothesis  has  been  now  sufficiently 
ascertained. 

But,  to  proceed  with  the  verb  Sao. — The  word,  or  its  deri- 

*  And  whst  is  sinsakr,  tke  vety  snthoiitf ,  to  which  Mr.  Dodson  refers . 
-franounces  decUive&  against  him  in  the  passage  before  us,  rendering  tne 
vord  by  sor rstM  in  this  4th  verse  as  weU  as  In  the  verse  which  precedes  it. 
*^  Ttffl9^9  Conc9rd^  wn  3IO,  Nob.  23, 25. 
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vatire  noun,  occars  io  28  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
one  of  which  is  the  verse  now  under  examination :  two  others 
relate  to  sins;  one  the  11th  verse  of  this  chapter;  the 
other  Liament.  v.  7.  both  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  discuss 
more  particularly :  and  the  remaining  23  belong  literally  to 
bearing  burdens  on  the  shoulder :  and  so  strictly,  and  exclu- 
sively, is  this  signification  appropriated  to  the  word,  that  we 
find  the  bearer  of  burdens  employed  in  the  work  of  the  tem- 
ple, called  (2  Chr.  ii.  2,  18.  xxxiv.  13.)  CS'Sao,  Sao  btk;  by 
the  LXX,  fttr^^^fot}  and  in  one  passage  it  is  even  used  to  ex- 
press a  yoke,  (It^ai.  x.  27.)  LXX,  ^vy^u  see  Calas,  and  Kir- 
eher :  see  also  Buxt.  Cocc^  and  Sehindl.  they  seem  decisive 
on  the  point.  Buxtorf  supplies  several  instances  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word,  from  the  Jerusalem  Turgum ;  all  of 
iprhich  coincide  with  the  sense  here  contended  for.  Schin- 
dler  quotes  a  remarkable  use  of  the  word,.in  tfaeSyriac  trans* 
lation  of  St.  Mark,  v.  26.  it  being  there  applied  to  the  wo- 
man who  is  said  to  have  suffered  man^  things  {rmitfTm  tr^AA*) 
q^  the  physicians.  For  other  instances  of  a  similar  use  of 
the  word  m  the  Syriac,  see  Schaaf's  2W.  Syriac.  I  Cor. 
xiii.  7.  2  Tim.  ii.  9.  1  Pet.  iii.  17.  also  Setup's  Lexicon 
Syriac.  on  the  word  W^m.  Now,  when  in  addition  to  aH 
these  authorities,  we  find  the  Greek  versions  uniformly  giving 
to  the  word,  in  this  place,  the  sense  o{  sustaining y  or  suffer^ 
y%gy  (virr^ivff  being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  reading  of 
Aq.  Sym.  and  Theodot.  and  the  LXX  expressing  both  the 
noun  and  verb  by  the  one  word  •^vfmrmt :)  the  Latin  version 
also  rendering  it  in  like  manner,  (the  old  Italic  as  given  by 
August,  strictly  following  the  LXX,  pro  nobis  in  doloribus 
est :  the  Yulg.  Pagn.  and  Piscat.  expressing  the  word  by 
fortavit;  Montan.  and  Tremell.  by  bajtdavit;  Munst.  by 
sustinuit;  and  Castal.  by  toleravit:)  and  our  own  English 
translation  supported  in  the  same  sense  by  the  most  eminent 
l^iblical  scholars,  Vitr.  Lowth.  Dath.  Doederl.  and  Rosen* 
muller ;  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  what  arguments  have  been 
used  by  those  learned  men,  to  whom  Mr.  Dodson  refers  us 
for  his  proof. 

But  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find,  that  confidently 
as  Mr.  Dodson  has  appealed  to  them,  they  furnish  no  proof 
at  all.  Mr.  Whiston  merely  translates  the  passage  as  Mr. 
Dodson  has  done,  without  advancing  a  single  reason  in  sup- 
port of  it :  (see  BoyWs  Lectures,  fol.  ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  270, 
2»1.)  Dr.  Taylor  {Key,  ic.  §  162.)  only  says,  that  Sap  will 
admit  the  sense  of  carrying  off,  or  away  ;  and  in  support  of 
this,  instances  one  solitary  passage  from  Isai.  xlvi.  4.  which 
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t 

It  tihlgid^latlce  wiH  prove  not  to  convey  ibis  sense-*  And  as 
to  OrelliiDs,  be  ^Ven  confesses  that  be  cannot  find  in  tbe  Old 
T^tooient,  a  single  histance  of  the  use  of  the  word  Sso^  in  the 
^ense  of  bearing  atoay;  and  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
tbe  repetition  of  the  argument  of  SocinuS)  derived  from  the 
Application  of  this  passage  by  St.  Matthew  to  bodily -diseases^ 
which  Christ  could  be  said  to  bear,  only  in  the  sense  of  bearing 
away.f  But,  to  suppose  thh  ctause  applied  by  St.  Matthew 
to  bodily,  diseases,  is  a  petitio  principii:  tbe  sense  in  which 
it  was  understood  by  the  evangelist,  being  pArt  of  the  ques- 
tiot!  in  dispute.  And  that  it  was  differently  understood  and 
applied  by  him,  will  I  trust  presently  appear.  Thus  we  find 
these  learned  men,  io  whom  Mr.  Dodson  has  referred  for  a 
complete  proof  of  the  point  he  wishes  to  establish,  falfilling 
his  engagement  In  a  manner  not  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Whis* 
ton  offers  no  proof.  Dr.  Taylor  gives  a  single  and  inappli* 
cable  instance.  And  Crdlius  begs  the  question,  admitting 
at  the  same  time  the  general  language  of  Scripture  to  be 
against  him.  This  may  furnish  a  useful  hint  to  unsuspecting 
l-eaderd. — But  to  proceed. 

That  this  second  clause  m  the  4th  verse,  relates  not  t6 
Christ's  temoving  the  sitknesseSy  but  to  his  actually  bearing 
the  aotrowi  of  men,  has,  I  trust,  been  sulBciently  established^ 
Let  us  noiv  consider  the  corresponding  clause  in  St.  Mat- 
thew^s  quotation,  r«4  990^9  tCmv-dt^u  This  has  commonly  been 
referred,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  bodily  diseases ;  but  whe* 
ther  the  occasion  on  wbich  it  is  introduced,  joined  to  the 
certainty  that  the  preceding  clause  is  applied  in  this  sense, 
may  not  have  influenced  to  this  interpretation  of  the  words, 
fa  worthy  of  inquiry.  That  the  word  »««■•<  is  primarily  ap- 
plied to  bodHy  diseases,  there  can  be  no  question.  Dr.  Ken- 
nicot  contends  (Diss.  Oen.  §  79.)  that  it  is  used  here  to  ex- 
press diseases  of  the  mind.  In  this  he  adopts  Ihe  notion  of 
Grot,  on  Mat.  viii.  17.  and  certain  passages  both  in  the  Old 
and  N^w  Testament,  undoubtedly  apply  the  word  in  thh 
sense.  Thus  Ps.  ciii.  verse  3.  who  forsriveth  all  thine  ini- 
tfuities  ;  who  healelh  all  thy  diseases.  Wisd.  xvii.  8.  They 
(hat  promised  to  drive  away  terrors  and  troubles  from  a  sick 

*  It  is  particularly  remailcable  also,  that  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Concordance, 
baa  not  OQly  not  adduead  a  aingle  paaaage  m  vfatoh  the  aenee  of  Seating 
otherwise  than  at  a  harden  is  conveyed ;  hut  he  actaaUv  explaint  the  wora 
ill  this  sense  : — **  to  beaTf  or  carr^  a  burden,  as  a  porter."  In  the  pa«;sage  at 
present  in  dispute,  indeed,  he  introduces  the  sense  of  bearing  anay  :  but 
then  he  does  this  avowedly  on  the  supposition,  that  this  passage  is  to  be  ex* 
plaintd  by  the  diaeauo  spoken  of  by  St.  Matthew. 

t  See  Crttl'  Retp,  ad  Gn  p.  24.  also  Soein,  Be  Jes.  Chr.  pars  2.  cap.  4. 
Oficra^  tom-  ii-  p.  14^- 
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«oic/.  Also  1  Tim.  vh  4.  Ht  is  proudj  datimg  (or  ratiber 
distracitd^  f«o*<vv)  abotit  fii^^^ions  and  strife  of  wards. 
Schleusner  also  explains  the  word  frt^y  as  metaphoricalljr 
applied  to  the  mind;  and  quotes  in  confirmation  of  this, 
^lian,  and  Julius  Pollux.  To  the  same  purpose,  Eisner 
(Observ.  Sac.  torn.  ii.  p.  307.)  appeals  to  Flutarchy  Luciao, 
&c.  And  if  v«e^«f,  as  all  Lexicons  agree,  corresponds  to  the 
morbus  of  the  Latins,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  occa- 
sional  application  to  the  disorders  of  the  mind. 

Now,  if  the  word  be  taken  in  this  sense  in  this  passage  of 
Matthew,  it  will  exactly  agree  with  the  sorromt  or  Sf^eringSf 
of  Isaiah.  Or  if,  supposing  it  to  denote  bodily  disease,  it  be 
used  by  metonymy  (as  Yitringa  on  Isai.  liii.  4.  explains  it) 
for  pains  and  afflicHonSy  the  cause  being  put  for  the  effect ; 
or  if  again,  with  Glassius,  {Phil.  Sacr.  Dath.  p.  972.)  Doe- 
derlein,  (on  Isai.  liii.  4.)  and  oth^r  distinguished  biblical  cri- 
tics, it  be  supposed  merely  to  express  the  punishment  ofsins^ 
bodily  diseases  being  yiewed  by  the  Jews  familiarly  in  that 
light;  or  if,  waiving  these  interpretations,  which  some  may  con- 
sider as  too  strongly  figurative,  the  word  be  taken  in  ks 
largest  sonde,  as  comprehending  ills  and  afflicHons  in  gene- 
ral, without  regarding  what  their  cause  might  be, — ^it  will 
.equally  correspond  with  the  expression  of  the  prophet. 

And  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  this  large  sense,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  confined  to  mere  bodily  disease,  is  yet  farther 
confirmed  by  the  emphatical  verb  C«r«{^fif>  which  is  connect- 
ed with  it,  and  which  «o  adequately  convcjrs  the  force  of  the 
JHebrew,  h20.  "In  this  word,*'  OrotiuSj  (on  Mat.  viii.  17.) 
remarks,  "as  in  the  Hebrew  Sao,  and  its  corresponding 
v^i>^  which  is  here  used  by  the  Syriac  version,  is  contaior 
ed  the  force  of  burden  and  suffering,^*  Thus  Mat.  again, 
(xx.  12.)  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  And 
Jiukc,  (xiv.  27.)  Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  John 
^xvi.  12.)  But  he  cannot  bear  them  now*  Acts  (xv.  10.) 
A  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  disciples^  which  neither  our  fa- 
thersj  nor  we  were  able  to  bear.  And  in  the  same  sense  we 
find  it  used  by  St.  Paul,  (Gal.  vi..  2.)  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens:  also,  (v.  10.)  He  that  troubleth you  shall  bear 
his  judgment:  and  again,  (Rom.  xv.  1.)  We  that  are  strong 
ought  to  BE  An  the  it^rmities  of  the  weak.  It  must  be  un- 
necessary to  cite  more  passages.  There*  are  in  all,  26  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  word  Safa^t»  occurs,  exclusive 
of  this  of  Mat.  viii.  17.  and  in  no  one  is  the  sense  any  other, 

•  On  the  force  of  the  Syriac  word  ^!^  consult  Sehaqf.  Lex.  S^ar, 
So  emph&tical  is  this  word,  that  the  noun  |*^^  1    derived  from  it,  is  u»cd 

to  signify  onus,  fiondug,  sarcina,  &c. 
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than  that  of  bearing,  or  lifHng  as  a  hwAm :  (see  Sttph* 
Concord.)    The  4  passages  which  are  adduced  bj  Taylor, 
(JKey,  162.)  vis.  Mark  xiv.  13.     Luke  vii.  14.     John  xii.  6. 
and  XX.  15*  all  of  them  imply  this  very  idea :  for  even  though 
the  thing  spoken  of  were  eventually  to  be  carried  away,  yet 
ibk  necessarily  requires  that  it  should  be  carried  or  bomtj 
as  a  burden.     But  what  makes  this  objection  the  more  ex- 
traordinary is,  that  the  carrying  away  is  not  necessarily  im- 
?lied  in  any  one  of  them :  the  carrying  (bajulare^  Vvlg*  and 
TfrfttlL  and  Cod*  Brix.)  the  pitcher  of  water,  which  is  spoken 
of  in  one  ;  and  the  bearing  the  dead  man's  bier,  that  is  refer^ 
red  to  in  another ;  couveying  simply  the  idea  of  beari$ig» 
The  two  passages  in  John  also,  one  relating  to  Judas  bearing 
the  bag,  and  the  other  to  the  taking  away  the  body  of  Jesus, 
are  by  no  means  conclusive:  the  interpretation  of  carrying 
away^  or  stealing,  jriiat  was  put  into  the  bag,-  though  sup- 
ported by  B*  PeaiAaiidrnStlbiers,  beiug  but  conjectural,  and 
standing  without  aV  support  from  the  Scripture  use  of  the 
word :  and  li/ling^eing  all  that  is  necessarily  meant  with  re- 
sj»ect  to  the  body  of  Christ,  although  the  consequence  of  that 
lifting  was  the  carrying  it  away,  and  that  our  version  attend- 
ing to  the  general  sense  more  than  to  the  strict  letter,  has 
rendered  it,  borne  him  lunc^. 

I  will  only  remark  in  addition,  that  Dr.  Taylor  has  con* 
trived  to  exhibit  a  much  more  numerous  array  of  texts  in  sup- 
port of  his  sense  of  the  word  C«f^«,  than  those  here  exa- 
mined. He  has  cited  not  fewer  than  ten.  But  this  is  a  sort 
of  deceptio  visus ;  there  being  but  the  four  above  referred 
to  in  which  the  term  occurs.  The  word  tSttrttrn  he  had 
joined  Vith  two  others,  tXtiS$  and  «9f«rfv»f,  and  pursued  the 
investigation  of  them  jointly  :  thus  the  text  in  which  any  of 
these  words  was  contained,  became  necessary  to  be  cited, 
and  appeared  to  be  applied  to  alL  \Vhether  this  be  an  ac- 
curate mode  of  examining  the  signification  of  words,  which 
may  differ  in  meaning  or  force ;  or  whether  it  may  not  tend 
to  make  a  false  impression  on  the  hasty  reader,  by  present- 
ing to  Jus  view  a  greater  number  oif  authorities  than  really 
exist,  in  support  of  a  particular  acceptation,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  for  those  who  are  used  to  talk  largely  about^  candour 
to  consider.  This  digression,  though  it  somewhat  retards 
the  course  of  the  argument,  I  thought  it  right  to  make,  as 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  useful  than  to  put  young  read- 
ers on  their  guard  against  the  arts  of  controversy.  To  pro* 
ceed. 

The  use  of  the  word  e«r<«f  in  the  Old  Testament,  by 
the  LXX,  Sym.  and  Aq.  confirms  the  acceptation  here  con-* 


teaded  fer»  (8«e  #  Trom.  Contard.  asd  BuL)  Amoiifst 
profane  writers  alaa^  we  find  additional  authorities.  Albert 
(pb$erV'  PhiL  on  Job.  xvi.  12«)  aupplies  a  ationg  instance 
from  Epictetus,  Rapheluis  likewise,  (pn  John  xx.  15.)  al- 
though his  mistake  respecting  the  meaning  of  Mat.  viii.  1  ?• 
has  led  him  to  give  the  force  of  o^por tare  to  the  iKocdf  ad- 
duces another  equally  strong  from  Folybiu^.  Iq  conformity 
with  this  acceptaiipB  also*  we  find  Tremf  Hiue's  and  Schaaf  ^s 
yersions  from  the  Syriac,  and  Besia's  from  the  Greeki  ^  Fell 
as  the  Vulg.  and  the  Old  Latin,  render  the. word  by  porM  ; 
the  plain  and  direct  meaning  of  which  is  to  bear  as  a  Jmrden. 
It  may  be  likewise  remarked,  that  Boseumuller,  although 
embarrassed  with  the  notion  that  v#9ii«(  here  implied  bodily 
disease,  is  yet  obliged  by  the  force  of  the  verb  C«f^iv,  to 
apply  it  in  the  above  signification,  notwithstanding  it  makes 
little  less  than  nonsense  of  the  pMsage:  ovsjui  sana»JU 
morboB  nostras,  uvmeros  surrosuiT,  is  his  eipUcatioji  of 
the  words*  v 

If  the  remarks  which  have  been  m^e  oe  just,  the  result 
of  the  whole  is,  that  the  prophet  and  the  evangelist  eatirely 
agree.  They  use  the  same  language,  and  in  the  same  sense : 
and  the  translation  which  Bishop  Lowth  has  given,  will,' with 
a  slight  variation,  accurately  convey  the  sense  of  both* 
Our  infirmities  he  hath  borne  (away  ;)  0nd  pur  s^ron^,  he 
bath  carried  them :  or  as  Dr.  Kennicot  translates  both,  Mor- 
bos  nostras  abstnlit,  et  ccgritudines  nostras  piniavU.  And 
this  last  is  very  nearly  the  version  of  the  Old  La(iit,  as 
given  by  TertuUian,  (see  Sabatier  on  lsa«  liii*  4.)  Imbuil- 
liiaies  nostras  avferty  et  languored  nostras  partat;  or  as 
Ambros.  Mgriivdines  nostras  partavU:  and  it  k  accurately 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  only  ihe  Concordance  itself  that  is  to 
be  consulted,  but  more  particularly,  MontfauconU  Lexic.  Gr^tc  ad. 
ffescapla,  vhidi  Trommios  has  placed  at  the  eiid  of  his  Concordftnce,  and 
which  is  to  be  esteemed  ai  a  most  valuable  colteeiSon  itmn  the  fraj^enta 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  Of  this  Lesiooa,  as  w^  as  of  tite 
labours  of  Trommius,  Biel  has  freely  availed  himself,  in^he  compilation  of 
his  vahiable  Lexicon  in  LXX,  et  alios  Interp.  &c.  From  these  works  it  will 
be  seen,  that  Aqfuila  has  employed  the  words  C«rKy/u«  and  Ctica^*)  for  the 
Hebrew  ^3D  in  li^zod.  i  11.  and  for  tSOfi  in  Zcclu  ziL  2.— and  that  8>tBaM* 
chus  has  applied  it  to  the  word  S^D  in  Bxod.  i.  11.  and  Psalni  Ixxx.  7. 
Now  these  instances  from  Atpula  and  Symmachm  are  sineularly  important 
upon  the  present  occasion,  because  the  origfinal  word  which  they  have  thus 
rendered,  is  the  word  S30,  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  un- 
eguivocally  implies  the  hearing  of  a  burden;  and  also  because  the  version 
of  the  former  is  eminently  distinguished  by  its  literal  agreement  with  the 
original  Hebrew,  (as  see  particularly  Dath,  Opusc,  Dissttt.  in  Jquil.  p.  1 — 
15.)  The  words  730  and  C«r«4V>  thus  appear  exactly  to  correspond. — 
See  also  StccJtiut't  lexicon  in  A'or.  Test,  and  Pasov^s  Greek  JUxicon,  edited 
by  Schoett^eii. 


conveyed  hy  the  old  venkm  of  Coverdafe,  wUch  Dr.  K^n- 
micot  ('Dis$.  Gen.  p.  45w  aoU  t*)  does  not  scruple  ia  iQany 
iBftteiiceB  to  prefer  to  owr.  present  Soglisb  trauslatioo,  Ije 
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PAiif  fi.^  Thus  are  Isaiah  and  Matthew  perfectly  recoDciled : 
the  first  clause  in  each,  relatif^  to  dissabbs  itKiiovsiD ;  and 
the  second,  to  soFrBRiiros  brdosbo.  For  it  should  be  re- 
marked, in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said,  that  <>«& 
and  tCmtmn  in  Matthew,  bear  to  each  other  the  proportion  of 
the  verbs  HSn  and  S30  in  Isaiah :  the  former  in  each  of  these 
pairs  being  generic^  vtAirnvMy,  and  oxtending  to  all  modes  of 
Udcingf  or  bmringt  on^  or  awajf :  and  the  latter  being  specific, 
and  confined  to  the  single  mode  of  bearmg^  ^  ^  burden. 
And  BOW  by  the  same  steps  by  which  the  prophet  and  the. 
evangdist  have  been  reconciled,  we  find  the  original  objec- 
tion derived  from  St.  Matthew's  application  of  the  prophecy 
completely  removed :  since  we  now  see,  that  the  bearings 
applied  by  the  evangelist  to  bodiljf  dUeasty  is  widely  differ- 
ent from  that  which  the  prophet  has  applied  to  sins  ;  so  that 
no  conclnsion  can  be  drawn  from  the  former  use  of  the  wordy 
which  shall  be  prejodicial  to  its  commonly  received  sense  in 
the  latter  relation. 

One  point  yet,  however,  demands  explanation.  It  will  be 
said,  that  by  this  exposition,  the  propnet  is  no  longer  sup- 
posed to  confine  himself  to  the  view  of  our  redemption  by 
Christ's  sofferings  and  death ;  bit  to  take  in  also  the  consi- 
deration  of  his  miracnlovB  cores :  and  the  evangelist,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  rmresented  as  not  attending  merely  to  the 
cufes  performed  by  Christ,  with  which  alone  he  was  imme- 
diately concerned ;  bnt  as  introdocing  the  mention  of  his  suf- 
fering  for  our  sins,  with  which  his  subject  had  no  natural  coo* 
nexion. 

r^ow  to  this  I  reply,  first  with  regard  to  the  prophet,  that 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  so  distii^ishing  a  character  of  the 
Messiah,  as  that  of  his  healing  all  manner  of  diseases  with 
a  word;  ahd^one,  which  this  prophet  has  elsewhere  (xxxv. 
5.)  depicted  so  strcHigly  that  oor  Saviour  repeats  his  very 
words,  {Bait's  Diss,  2d.  edit  p.  109.)  and  refers  to  them  in 
proof  that  he  was  the  Messiah ;  (Mat.  xi.  4.  and  Beausobre 

•  The  Iste  Principsl  Campbell*  liu»  I  find,  been  l^d  b^r  a  close  examiaa- 
tioa  of  the  subject  to  the  translation  of  the  evangelist  which  has  been  here 
contended  for :  ^  Me  kiUh  kimaelfciLiiKiKV  orr  9ur  xntiumities,  and 
BORNE  our  DiSTRBisEt"  In  hii  uoto  OH  the  passage,  he  falls,  indeed, 
into  the  common  mistake  of  snpposingthat  St  Peter  and  St  Matthew  refer 
to  the  same  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah ;  remarking,  that  "  we  should 
rather  call  that  tiie  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  vhich  is  mentioned  1  Peter 
y.  24." CampbelPM  Four  G^tpeUt  vol.  iiL  p.  66.  aad  vol.  iv.  p.  74. 
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ill  loc.)— -it  is  not,  I  ray,  rarpriiiiig,  that  this  character  oC 
<lhrist  should  be  described  by  the  prophet*  And  that  it 
shouhl  be  introduced  in  this  phice,  where  the  prophet^s  main 
object  seems  to  be  to  unfold  the  plan  of  our  redemption,  and 
to  represent  the  Messiah  as  suffering  for  the  sins  of  men,  will 
not  appear  in  any  degree  nnnatura],  when  it  is  conmdered 
that  the  Jews  familiarly  connected  the  ideas  of  sin  and  dis- 
ease ;  the  latter  being  considered  by  them  the  temporal* 
punishment  of  the  former.  So  that  he,  who  was  described 
as  averting,  by  what  he  was  to  «t|0^er,  the  penal  consequences 
of  sin,  would  naturally  be  looked  to,  as  removing,  by  what 
he  was  to  perform,  its  temporal  effects :  and  thus  the  men- 
tion of  the  one  would  reasonably  connect  with  that  of  the 
other ;  the  whole  of  the  prophetic  representation  becoming, 
as  Kennicot  happily  expresses  it,  **  Descriptio  M essiie  bene- 
Tolentissime  et  ac^ntis  et  patientis,"  {DisB.  0€ti.  $  79.) 

That  the  evangelist,  on  the  other  hand,  though  speaking 
more  immediately  of  the  removal  of  bodily  diseases,  shoold 
at  the  same  time  quote  that  member  of  the  prophecy,  whicfr 
related  to  the  more  important  part  of  Christ^s  offlce,  that  of 
saving  men  from  their  sins,  wUI  appear  equally  reasonable,  if 
it  be  recollected,  that  the  sole  object,  in  referring  to  the 
prophet  concerning  Jesus,  was  to  prove  him  to  be  the  Mes^ 
siah ;  and  that  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  Messiah 
was,  to  give  knowleJ^e  of  sahation  tmio  hi$  people  by  the 
remiB9ion  of  their  sins,  (Luke  i.  77.)  So  that  the  evan- 
gelist may  be  considered  as  holding  this  leading  character 
primarily  in  view ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  marks  to 
the  Jews,  the  fulfilment  of  one  part  of  the  prophecy,  by  the 
healing  of  their  bodily  distempers,  or  as  Dr.  Taylor  well  ex* 
presses  it,  represents  our  Lord,  as  acting  one  part  of  his 
saving  work  described  by  the  prophet,  he  directs  their  atten* 
tion  to  that  other  greater  object  of  our  Saviour's  mission,  on 
which  the  prophet  had  principally  enlarged : .  namely,  the 
procuring  forgiveness  of  their  sins  by  his  suffering.  And 
thus,  the  present  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was,  at  the  same 
time,  a  designation  of  the  person,  and  a  pledge  of  the  fntiure 
more  ample  completion  of  the  prediction,    Qrotius,  notwith* 

*  JPor  ftlnindant  proof  of  this,  Bee  Whitby  on  Mat.  viii.  17-  and  particu-* 
^ariy  on  is.  a.    See  aUct  OftiU9,  Seamo&re^  and  SeHnmmi/er,  on  Mat.  is. 
%    Drusiut  on  tlie  aame^  Crir.  8ae,  torn.  vi.  p.  288  $  and  Doederl,  on  laa. 
liii.  4.    Martini  also  on  the  same  passage  observea,  **  Ipsa  vero  dieendi 
formula  interpretanda  est  ex  opinione  conatante  turn  populorum  antiquiorum 
onmium,  turn  maxiro^  Ortentalium,  quft  graviores  calamitatv  quatcunque* 
save  iUae  morbis  et  corporis  cruciatibusy  sive  allis  adversitstibas  contineren- 
tur»  ioiinediate  ad  Deam,  peccatonim  viiMticem  referre,  easque  tanquan 
poenas  ab  iratQ  namine  inflioUs,  conswlcrare  solebgnt."    S)^  Mo$tnfimlef 
•en  Isuah  liU.  4i 
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ttahdhig  be  has  fidlen  into  the  comaoHm  error,  reqieetiog  the 
'word  u^  in  Isaiah,  and  the  supposition  that  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Matthew  refer  to  the  same  part  of  the  prophecy,  deserves 
particitlarlj  to  be  consulted  on  this  passage  of  Matthew. 
Cocceiua  also,  in  his  Lexicon,  (on  the  word  ^)  gives  this 
excellent  explanation ;  ^^  he  hath  taken  on  himself  (snscepit) 
our  sorrows  or  sufferings,  eventually  to  bear  them  away,  as 
he  has  now  testified  by  the  carrying  away  our  bodily  distem- 
pers/* 

If  it  shoidd  be  asked,  why,  if  it  were  a  principal  object 
with  the  evangelist  to  p<Mnt  out  the  great  character  of  the 
Messiah  as  sufiering  for  sins,  he  did  not  proceed  to  cite  those 
other  parts  of  the  prophecy,  which  are  still  more  explicit  on 
that  head ;  I  answer,  that  having  to  address  himself  to  those 
who  were  perfectly  conversant  in  the  prophecies,  he  here,  as 
elsewhere,  contents  himself  with  referring  to  a  prediction^ 
with  the  particulars  of  which  he  supposes  his  readers  to  be 
familiarly  aci;iuaLinted ;  merely  dh-ecting  them  to  the  person 
of  whom  it  treats,  and  then  leaving  it  to  themselves  to  carry 
on  the  parallel  between  the  prophecy  and  the  farther  verifi- 
cation in  Jesus.  On  St.  Matthew's  peculiar  mode  of  citing 
the  prophecies,  see  some  excellent  observations  of  Dr.  Town- 
son.     Disc,  iv.  Sect.  ii.'$  5.  and  Sect.  iv.  $  3. 

If,  after  all  that  has  been  smd,  any  doubt  should  yet  re- 
jnain,  as  to  the  proprkty  of  thus  connecting  together,  either 
in  the  prophet  or  the  evangeUst,  the  healing  of  diseases  and 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  I  would  beg  of  the  reader  to  attend 
particularly  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  connected  to- 
gether frequently  by  our  Lord  himself.     Thus,  he  says  to 
the  sick  of  the  palsy,  when  he  healed  him,  thy  sins  be  for- 
given thee,     (MtAj  ix.  2.)     And,  that  bcidily  diseases  were 
not  only  deemed  by  the  Jews,  but  were  in  reality,  under  the 
first  dispensation,  in  many  instances,  the  punishment  of  sin, 
we  may  fairly  infer  from  John  v.  14.  where  Jesus  said  to  him 
whom  he  had  made  n^hole :  Sin  no  more^  lest  a  worse  thingr 
some  tmto  thee.     It  should  be  observed  also,  that  what  in 
Mark  iv.  12.  is  expressed,  and  their  sins  should  be  forgiven 
ihem,  is  given  in  Mat.  xiii.  15.  and  I  should  heal  them.     See 
also  James  v.  15.  and  Isaiah  xxxiil.  24.  and  observe  the  male- 
dictions against  the  transgressors  of  the  law  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
21.     See  also,  in  addition  to  the  authors  named  in  p.  23S,' 
Grot,  on  John  v.  14.  Glass,  Phil,  Sac,  a  Dath,  p.  972,  and 
Le  ClerCy  and  particularly  Pole's  Syn,  on  Mat.  ix.  2. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  head,  because  there  is  no 
point  on  which  the  adversaries,  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  but  of  that  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  evan- 
gelisfp,  rely  more  triumphantly,  than  on  the  supposed  dis- 


i4ff  tni  r^tkfm  of  estitrgf  ^ 

agreement  between  St.  Matthew,  and  ilie  prophet  from  whom 
he  quotes  in  the  passage  before  us.  We  come  now  to  th* 
DGCOND  head  of  objection ;  namely,  that  the  words  in  the 
original,  which  are  rendered  by  bearing  liinsy  do  not  ^dmJt 
the  signification  of  w/J^ertng* /or  them:  but  are,  both  in  this 
prophecy,  and  elsewhere  throngbont  the  Old  Testament,  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  of  taking  thtfn  away. 

The  two  words,  which  are  used  by  the  prophet  to  express 
bearing  sin,  are,  as  we  have  seen,, p.  221,  Sso  in  the  11th 
verse,  and  Wl  in  the  12th.  Let  us  then  inquire  in  what  sense 
these  words  are  used  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  word  KB^i,  it  is  true,  as  we  have  already  seen  with  respect 
to  the  4th  verse,  is  often  applied  in  the  signification  of  bear- 
insc  aivay ;  but  being  (like  the  word  beat  in  Engliah,  which 
has  no  less  than  38  different  acceptations  in  Johnson's  Diet.) 
capable  of  various  meanings,  according  to  the  nature  ef  the 
subject  with  which  it  i«  connected  5  "o  we  find  it,  when  joined 
with  the  word  sm,  constantly  used  throughout  scripture, 
either  in  the  sense  of  forgiving  it,  on  the  one  baiid ;  or  pf 
sustaining^  either  directly  or  in  figure,  the  penal  consequences  I 

of  it,  on  tne  other.     Of  this  latter  sense,  I  find  not  less  than  j 

37  instances,  exclusive  of  this  chapter  of  Isaiah ;  in  all  of  | 

which,  bearing  the  burden  of  sinS,  so  as  to  be  rendered  liable  ! 

to  suffer  on  account  of  them,  seems  clearly  and  unequivocal- 
ly expressed.  In  most  cases,  it  implies  punishment  endured, 
or  incurred :  whilst  in  some  few,  it  imports  no  more  than  a 
representation  of  that  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scape- 
goat, and  in  that  of  Ezechiel  lying  upon  his  side,  and  thereby 
bearing  the  iniquity^  i.  e.  representing  the  punishment  *due 
to  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel.  But  in  no  one  of  all 
this  number  can  it  be  said  to  admit  the  signification  of  cRTiy- 
ing  awayy  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat.  Lev. 
xvl.  22.  and  in  that  of  the  priests,  Ex.  xxviii.  38.  and  Ley. 
X.  17.  and  of  these  no  more  can  be  alleged,  than  that  they 
may  be  so  interpreted.     See  on  these  at  large,  p.  241 — 246. 

To  these  instances  of  the  word  W3,  connectea  with  W3n,  pj?^ 
sins^  iniquities,  &c.  may  fairly  be  added  those  in  which 
it  stands  combined  with  the  words  nam,  naSo,  disgrace^  re- 
proachy  shamCy  &c.  of  which  there,  are  18  to  be  found:  and 
in  all  of  them,  as  before,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
enduring,  suffering.  The  idea  therefore  of  a  bt^rden  to  be 
sustained,  is  evidently  contained  in  all  these  passages.  Of 
the  former  sense  of  the  word,  when  connected  with  sins,  in- 
iquities, offences,  either  expressed  or  understood,  namely, 
that  of /orgmng*,  there  are  22;  in  all   of  which  cases,  the 

» 

♦  See  JWoconur,  Mum.  Vatabl.  and  Clarim  on  Ezech.  Ir.  4,  5. 
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DominatiTe  to  the  verb  vm  is  the  penon  who  was  to  grant 
forgiveness.  To  forgive  then,  on  the  part  of  him,  who  had 
the  power  so  to  do ;  and  to  Mutotn,  on  the  part  of  him,  v^ho 
was  deemed  either  actuallj  or  figuratively  the  oflfender,  seem 
to  exhaust  the. significations  of  th^  word  rari,  when  connected 
with  siiMj  transspresHonSy  and  words  of  that  import.  In 
conformity  with  this  induction,  Schindler  {Lex*  Peniag,  in 
mi^  No.  III.)  affirms,  that  this  verb,  when  joined  with  the 
word'«tn,  always  signifies  either  to  forgive  it;  or  to  bear  it, 
i.  e.  to  suSer  for  it :  remiUeref  candonare ;  vel  luere,  dare 
poenas. 

Now  it  has  been  commonly  taken  for  granted,  and  Socinus 
even  assumes  it  as  the  foundation  Qf  his  argument,  (De  Jes. 
CAr*  part  2.  cap.  4.)  that  this  signification  o(  forgiveneesy 
which  evidently  is  not  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  haa 
been  derived  from  the  more  general  one  of  bearing'  awaj/y 
removing*  Bnt  this  seems  to  have  had  no  just  foundation : 
hearing  away^  necessarily  implying  something  of  a  burden  to 
be  carried,  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  phrase  with 
the  notion  of  that  Being,  to  whom  this  act  of  forgiveness  is 
attributed,  throughout  the  Old  Testament.  May  not  the 
word  have  passed  to  this  acceptation,  through  its  primary 
sense  of  hearing;  namely,  mmering  through  patience,  «n* 
during f  or  bearing  with  ?  And  it  is  remarkable  that  Cdcceius, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  complies  with  the  general  idea,  of 
referring  the  signification  of  the  word  in  the  sense  o(  forgiv^ 
ing  sin  to  its  acceptation  of  ioUerej  avferrej  admits^  that 
**  in  this  phrase  is  contained  the  notion  oi  bearing;  fmrndi^ 
nempe  per  pa/tenltam.''  {Lexic*  on  wx  Number  IX.)  It  is 
certain  that  the  mercy  of  Ood  is  represented  throughout 
scripture,  as  being  that  of  long-mifferingy  and  of  great  pa- 
tience.  See  Ps*  Ixxxvi.  15.  and  particularly  Ex.  xxxiv.  6, 7. 
and  Numb.  xiv.  18.  where  this  very  character  is  joined  with 
the  word  vsoiy  as  that  under  which  the  Deity  is  represented 
as  forgiving  iniquity.  And  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  in  * 
the  verse  following  the  passage  in  Numbers,  the  forgiveness 
expressed  by  the  word  W3,  is  described  to  be  of  that  nature 
that  implies  patient  endurance^  for  it  is  said,  as  thou  hast  for" 
•  given^  mnMsr^,  this  people,  fbom  egitpt  bveit  uhtil  now. 
Agreeably  to  this  reasoning,  Houbigant  translates  the  word 
MWJ,  in  both  the  last  passages,  par  cere.  Thus  then,  upon  the 
whole,  the  generic  signification  of  the  word  m}^  when  applied 
to  sinsy  seems  to  be  that  of  bearings  auffering,  enduring : 
and  then  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  it  implies,  bearing  the 
burden^  or  penal  consequences  of  transgression :  and  on  the 
part  of  him  against  whom  the  ofience  has  been  committed, 
oearing  with,  and  patiently  enduring  it. 

P   F 


lMiB«  (Ifliu  lUJ^  4.)  wdiw*  tM  Viilflri^wha  •|V«e  link  doe 
Irim  fC  Ckitiil's;  viMMim  eufferiog^  to  G«iii£deii%e^  rdfE. 
We  Imm  sti«»  tint  tjb#  ia«gHag»  of  acrMnre  flirwiihti  m 
ttlthgri^  (or  tewvdatiag  tbe  iraird.  mbo^  ittm  ombmM  «ilb 
inifiiJIiM,  uk  the  seiiM  ol  tear^gr  aaa  v.    Dli«  Tagrim^ 
4eed».  i^ddncQii  tiiitMce«  ^  AaiiWMtof  tin  ten^  bod  ihrny 
%l«ui«Jb  all  ioiqpplicabl^  to^  the  poMBoi  cbm»  :  wnMof  tbea 

alluded  to  ia  page  249.  vis.  Exod.  xxviii.  98*  Ley.  x.  17 
^yi.  SSS.    If  tbetttlh^pe  fltt^.  befaiMwtmittQJOBta^ 
Qatioii»  he  it  kit  wiiifaQiiA  nftiaglt:  paaaageaf  thai  gmi    _„.  _. 
bi  whiek  thin  woBd  is.  iiamjl  in  ittfersjMe  to^iniqsitiea^  lar  sii|pe* 
port  hw,  iotoffpretAtioflu 

Now,  St  ta  the  fitst  oE  these,,  ioi  whkh  Aatoo  is  ssiik  hai 
(<mf  the  impUty  of  iheholff  Udng^;,  bssidas.  thai  tbe  iokfmkj* 
hKii«'  spoksn  of»  behq;  a  jmifumUion  el  the  holj  tUsgs^ 
scarcely  su^pliea  as  instaiics  of  t\F«  in  the  dirtd  aense  oi  ijii» 
qvity*  combined  with  the  verb ;  there  seoms'  ns  leasoa  wbalv 
^ver  to  doubt  thajb  mn  is  here  to  betakoaiA  itai.saoaI  aigai* 
fi!Cfttion.oC  deartf^  Ifte  biame  </>  b€tn9  made  mmrnefobU  finr^ 
as  in  the  passage  in  Numb*  xviii^  K  which' exactly- eoise»- 
po04t  to  tJtia,  and  a&  HoiibigaDt  hem  tnuialatM  iC^  mwiipitt 
macjalas.  dl^iioruai..  See  Number  XXXYH.  pp.  tfift,  »9l 
and  in  addition  ta  tbe  anihodties  these,  nemod,  Mmmh 
Vatukl'  Cbur..  Fag*,  and  Gxot.  ooi  Nwaab.  xnuii*  1 ..  k  mwt 
be  Femerked  alao^  that  the-  word  ^  «|«ie««  ^^^^  i<^  ^I*^  P"^* 
aegp  by  the  LXX,.  as  e(|piiyaieot  to  isn,  fursashes  no  8a|»«. 
poft  to.  the  objection ;  the  teem  applied-  by  tbe  Seventy:,.  f«L 
exfu'css  tiie  same  thing  in  the  pacaliet  passage  in  Nmak 
x.viU.  1.  being  ?mii£mm^  wbioh  is  the  term  commonly  made 
iise  of  by  themi  to  render  isra,  in  those  cases,. ntheiis  beariai^ 
the  bjirden  of  sing  l^y  suffering  for  them^  is.undeoitood;  See 
Oft  tbis,  p.  256ft 

*  If  the  use  of  the  word  if  «i(«  by  tUe  Seventy,  for  t|)^  Hebrew  WBl^ 
supplied  a  proof  that  tliey  understood  tbe  orij^lnal  wovd  in  the  sense  of 
bearing  AyfKr^  then  must  they  have  usdekvtood  Lerit.  ix.  28.  in  the  sense 
of  AorptC* bearing  a.wa.y  Ait hand» and  Numb,  xsiv, %  ifithe eetise' of  Jte. 
laamU  bearing  away  Am  ejcM  /  for  ia  both,  of  these  pbMet.  l^re  they  loi- 
dered  MWJ  by  *i«ui».  Bat  this,  it  is  clear,  would  make  actual-nonsense  of 
those  passa^s:  the  sense  being  manifestly  that  of  lifting  vp  in  both.  Ia 
this  sense,  indeed,  it  will  be  found  upon  examination,  that  the  word  ff««(«» 
has  been  appfied  by  the  LXX.  in  evssy  case  where  it  has  been  tafasthoeed 
for  the  Hebrew  M^3  througliout  the  Bible :  the  only  pUoes  where  it  baa 
been  sp  used,.beins^  the«e  which  foUow.— Gea.  xxiz.  1.  Exod*  zxYiiii  3& 
J.er.  ix.  32.  Numb.  xxiv.  2.  Jer.  li.  9.  Szecb.  i.  19, 20»  31.  iii.  14.  x.  15. 
XX.  15,  *^3.    Dan.  ii.  35.    Zech.v.  7. 


Tliewtid  iM,  intlMAdptBipgt,  Immt.  x.  If.  fat  beM 

prowc<d»'Up#n  tl^  HiftthonCjr  of  rtbe  liXXv  wbick  rendess 

rwvi  kere  bj  ^m^npifmn.  te  rtkte  ta^the  |iHeal«,  and  con- 

Wfvevt^  to  Bigsifjr  not  htmritigf  but  bearing  «Hjt;6jf.    But, 

«vea  «dBii(liiig  ihtt  irard  in  tbit  jptact  to  be  coBHeetod  wiA 

hUw  priotUi»  Md  not  irith  the  victim)  jet  wemM  it  not  tbe&oe 

■eeee— riiy  tMaw^  tkmi  the  word  coiM  be  used  only  in  tbe 

veaee  of  ^hearing  9may :  h  bttviog  mmpeiared  frem  what  ban 

Jbean  |«it  eaidt  tiiit  ki  ita  alrict  aeMe  «  asi^  be  ^ffiM 

With  pmfriety  evsen  to  ibe  ptietta^  and  in  tbit  way  we  find 

it  ex|4ained  by  Jtm*  mnd  Treat*  who  thus  t^xponnA  it  in  ilA 

ylaee ;  *<  ut  a  eeein  iniqailatem  ki  ^oa  trairaferalb  et  vaoqiia- 

tia  expiandaai;'*  and,  at  the  aame  tiaM>  io  denote  the  maii- 

jaar  in  which  tbia  bearing  the  sina  of  the  congregation  waft- 

vfideratood,  refer  to  Lev«  xvi.  21^  SS.  in  which  the  priest  ja 

•^deaeribed  as  pefBonating  the  peepfe,  laying  his  bands  on  the 

iMadof  the ▼ictim,  and  wUSat.he  piaoed  tbeaina  lof  thepeo- 

|d*  tbeveoBi  malBing  confeiaioB  in  their  naaae,  tad  as  tiieir 

sepeeaeiftail^ei  io  that  be  m^t  be  ceoridered  as  bearing 

tlwir  aina,  unlfl  be  ^aoed  them  iqpon  the  head  of  the  goat. 

In  like  manner  Patrkk^**^  the  priest  here,  by  eating  of  the 

■Hk-oflbriag,  reeeiirng  the  gnih  wpon  fannaelf,  may  well  be- 

4faonght  to  prefignf  e  one  who  sboiud  be  both  priest  and  sa- 

crifiaeibr  ain.''    Honbigant  teanskles,  «<  qni  piebia  tifi<|t^ 

tntem  mtkmdia  /'  and  Stanhope  {Baj^e*9  Led.  fd.  Yd.  i^ 

jf.  770.)  lilDevise  eiqriaiaa  k^  by  the  priests  **  taking  the  sin 

upon  themselves.'  *    YataUns  agatn^  who  also  refers  the  word 

MTiy  to  tlie  priests^  and  yet  does  not  explain  it  in  the  sense 

bf  bearingy  that  is»  susk^inkifti  iaterpreta  it  in  the  absolnta 

aignification  9t  forgUfeness,  withont  hinting  that  this  was  to 

be  eilbcted  hi  the  sense  of  btaring  away :  <*  that  you  skmtld 

forgivtf^*  he  says,  ^  that  is,  dedare  the  forgiveness  of,  &c/' 

And  indeed,  it  ia  remarkable,  that  the  only  passages  in  which 

the  LXX  hare  rendered  mi  when  connected  with  sins  by 

the  yerb  m^tufim,  are,  besides  the  present  one,  these  two, 

Exod.  xxxiv.  7i  and  Nnmb.  xiv.  18.  in  both  of  which  Ood 

is  represented  as  long-^mffiting  and  voroivino  iniqaityf 

&c  and  in  which,  wh^  has  been  said  in  pp.  341,  242.  may 

perhaps  be  snffident  to  show,  that  the  sense  of  bearing  away 

M  not  fttchided.    So  that,  were  we  to  argue  firom  analogy, 

tiie  word  Mt^ktfn  in  this  place,  referred  by  the  LXX  to  the 

priests,  should  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  forgiveness  simply  & 

hi  nMch  sensed  it  ia  aho  used  by  the  LXX  in  Exod.  xxxit. 

*  it  alumld  be  obeerved  also,  that  in  Ps.  xxzii.  6.  wbsre  ta03  it  uadonbt.. 
edly  used  in  this  sensd  of  forrpoenaut  and  is  accordingly  vf  n^srcd  1^  tb* 
"LXXy  dt^wfth  the  word  u»ed  by  Symroschos  b  «^*/f  4«p. 


'9.  wkei^  tbe  oTifinal  is  ttSo,  e^milofia.    Aad  tkn,  flearg»> 
ment  arises  in  fav^^ur  of  the  signification  of  bearing  oivay. 
'  But  moreover  the  sense  of  the  word  m^tuftm^  in  the  appli^ 
cation  of  it  by  the  LXX^  is  not  to  be  codgIuiM  fkom  its  <«- 
dinarr  deriTation.     We  find  it,  all  throvgh  Levitieas,  and 
Numoersi  especiaHy'  in  the  18th  chapter  of  the  hitler,  ifted 
to  express  the  offerings  heave-offerings,  and  wave-oflferhig* 
to  the  Lord:  and  it  seems  remarkaUe,  that  in  that  duyter, 
special  directions  are  given,  that  all  such  parts  of  the  oifep- 
iiq^  as  sfe  to  be  waved  and  presented  to  the  Lord,  ehoidd 
be  eaten  bj  the  priests;  and  with  respect  to  these,  the  word 
m^mi^w  is  constantij  used,  and  thej  are  declared  to  be  most 
holy,  (see  Munsi.  Fmg.  Vatab-  dar.  in  Numb,  xviii.  8.) 
These  things  certainly  bear  a  strong  resemblanee  to  the  par- 
ticnlars  of  the  passage  in  Levitkns.    Bnt  this  I  do  not  omr, 
as  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  LXX  in  this  place.     The  w<Nrd 
«/Mf  TMv  foiiowiog  the  verb  in  the  sense  <rf  tniquUgt  fi|r,  seemi 
inoonshtent  with  this  application  of  the  word  mpmt^  here. 
It  serves  however  to  show,  that  the  nse  of  the  word  mptMrr* 
by  the  LXX,  is  not  decisive  of  their  rendering  tlie>  original 
in.  the  sense  of  bearing  away.    And  indeed,  whea  the  word 
^M'^-^ifWt    has  been  used  by  them  as  a  translation  of  len^  in  a 
aense  manifestly  different  from  that  of  bearing  asvay,  (see 
pp.  256;  257.)  the  mere  derivation  of  the  tupiuftm  irii<mld  not 
be  deemed  demonstrative  of  their  applying  it  in  that  sense* 
But  besides,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  rendering 
the  sentence  so  as  to  i^iply  the  expression  to  the  priesia,  and 
not  to  the  sin-offering.    Commentators,  indeed,  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  assumed  this  point ;  and  Crdlius,  (tom.  i.  p. 
20.)  in  his  answer  to  ChroHuSj  builds  on  it  with  perfect  con* 
fidence.     The  system  likewise  of  the  author  of  the  Berip» 
'Account  ofSacr,  is  in  a  great  measure  founded  upon  it,  (pp. 
123, 145.)     But,  bating  the  authority  of  the  LXX,  there  ap 
pears  no  ground  whatever  for  this  interpretation;  and  ac- 
cordingly, not  only  does  Grotins,  (De  Satisfaci.Chr*  cap.  i. 
$  10.)  positively  affirm,  that  this  passac^e  affords  an  instuce 
of  "  the  victim  being  said  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  offerer," 
but  even  Sykes  himself,  at  the  same  time  that  he  notices  the 
version  of  the  LXX,  seems  to.  admit  the  same.    (£asay  on 
Sac.  p.  144.)     And  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  whoever  at- 
tends carefully  to  the  original,  will  see  good  reason  to  concur 
in  this  interpretation.     The  passage  exactly  corresponds  in 
structure  with  that  in  Lev.  xvii.  1!.  and  the  comparison  may 
throw  light  upon  the  subject.     Here,  the  priests  are  rebuked 
for  not  having  eaten  the  sin-offering,  and  the  reason  is  assign- 
ed ;for  it  is  most  holy,  and  God  hath  given  it  to  you^  to  bear 
(ninhf  for  the  bearing,)  the  iniquity  of  the  cos^regatitm^ 


:hc.    Tlien»  tbe  Jews  are  orderecl  not  to  eat  bh>6d,  aad  tlie 

ireaaoii.  fa  aa^^gned ;  /or  ike  life  of  the  JU^k  is  tu  &e  blood, 

a$id  I  ktmeginm  ii  to  you  upon  the  Mary  io  tnake  atonement 

(119^,  for  the  makuig  atonemeat) /or. your  aouh^  &c«    Now,. 

.becauae  the  wwd  you  faappeoft.  to  lie  Bearest  to  the  verb  nao^ 

m  IUb  aentence,  are  we  to  infer,  that  the  pegsons  spoken^  tOy 

were  to  make  the  atoaement,  and  not  the  blofiiy  which 

thougk  it  hi^pena  te  be  {riaeed  fartheat  from  the  yerb,  is  yet 

the  aubfect  evidently  carried  through  the  whole  aenteneey 

and  ia  inttneduitely  after  pronounoed  to  be  that  which  made 

the  atonement?  Tet  thia  ia  the  reaaoning  applied  io  the 

.former  paaaage,  which  is  precisely  parallel; 

Indeed  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  whole  of  this  pas* 
sage  in  Lev.  x.  ]7«  has  been  hitherto  misnnderstood ;  and 
although,  independent  of  the  explanation  which  I  am  going 
to  offer,  the  sense  of  the  word  hear  which  I  contend  for, 
•^ems  already  sufficiently  established :  yet.  since  this  is  an 
interpretation  which  appears  generally  to  have  been  over- 
looked, I  moat  beg  to  propose  it  here.    Moses  rebukes  the 
sens  of  Aaron,  beeause  they  had  not  eaten  the  sin-offering, 
as  he  had  before  ooauBanded  should  be  done,  in  the  6th  chap* 
ter.     Now,  in  that  chapter  he  had  directed,  that  the  ofiering 
for  the  ptibtis  ahould  not  be  eaten,  but  entirely  consunwd 
with  fire,  (verse  23.)  but  that  the  sin-oftring  for  the  ptopUf 
ehomU  be  eaten  by  the  priests  (verse  2a.)    In  the  9thdiap- 
ter  we  find  AanHi,  under  the  directiim  of  Moses,  presenting 
a  sin<-offering  for  himself,  and  another  for  the  peopfe ;  but,  in* 
stead. ef  obeying  Moses's  comnmnds  respectiiig  the  sinroffer^ 
Uig  for  the  people  by  eating  it,  he  had  burned  t7,  as  well  aa 
the  sin-offbrittg  for  himself.     This  is  the  occasion  of  Moses's 
displeasure,  (x.  16.)  and  he  reminds  the  sons  of  Aaron  (verse 
17.)  that  the  goat  being  the  sio-ojBering/or  the  people,  being 
appointed  to  bear  the  iniquUjf  of  the  congri^ahoA,  (not  that 
of  the  priests,)  it  should  therefore  have,  been  eaten.     The 
force  of  the  passage  then  is  not  Qod  hath  given  it  you  to  (eat, 
that  by  so  dbing  ye  might)  6sar  (uweij)  the  iniquity  afthe 
tongregatian^  &c.  but,  Ood  hath  given  you  U  (to  eat,  U  be- 
ing the  offering  appointed  to  bear,  or  aa  is  the  strict  transla- 
tion) for  the  bearinft  (in  whatever  sense  the  sacrifice  waa 
ttsttiily  conceived  to  Dear)  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation* 
This  seems  the  most  obvious  and  intelligible  construction  of 
this  passage ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  this 
text  furnishes  no  support  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  object 
ifi  the  sense  of  the  wordbeor,  contended  for  in  this  Number. 
As  little  support  will  the  remaining  text  supply,  which  re- 
lates to  the  scape*goat,  Lev.  xvi.  22.     That  the  scape-goat 
represented  as.  going  into  the  wildernesn,  whilst  he  syoi** 


MOB  Ubi,  u ccttein;  mA  tfepl  A»  tMmqmmdkf  }mmtkm 
mmmf,  it  eipa%  «efteSii<  but  that  ktUuoDe Jrikwns  Aftt  tfe 
ivoril  umA  to  oxpron  kii  boaring  tfano  oioB,  oniit  «f  Hiitf 
TUgnifj  to  bear  mimjf^  atens  aa  umvamoiaUe  ooaehiifaNi. 
Tkfiir  beiag  borne  iUMi^  vw  a  oeoonaiy  aoaooifaaacoor  Ite 
l^'a  ^tag*  aaujfi,  whifait  Uia  ofariboikri  ba»ioa  h^-nfm 
hk  heMf  and  thambre  fooTes  nodiag  as  to  the  JooaaiBg  rf 
the  wivrd  here  veadered  lo  bemr.  iuaj  -wood  whioh  inpHsd 
ilM  «uataiaiiig  a  hardea  io  ai^  m9j^  laight  inva  ivre  oeea 
«i|uaUy  a|ipiied,  unleaa  it  at  the  taoM  iina  coirvafodtfie  ao- 
tion  of  standiDg  stii  under  tiie  bardon,  of  wfakhy  laaguagii  (ai 
l«M^  as  I  kaow)  doet  nDtauppiy  ao  inBtaace.  S^tbat,  ia  ftct, 
the  argameiit  here  seem  to  aBHMnt  lo  this :  that  the  nofi 
ieur,  leads  the  aaind  to  bearing  aavijfy  adkm  Ifa  w^immgk 
aammcied  with  ii  :'*-a  poeition  not  noeeieary  to  coiabal. 

It  deservea  alio  to  be  reaMrkod,  that  the  Beronty  hato  wA 
hero  used  aay  of  thoie  terais,  which  nn^  bo  atypoeed  t# 
cooateaanoe  the  sense  of  beuriag  away.  AM^ifw,  mmtft^m, 
ii#«if ««» «C«V«N  wiiich  Dr.  Taylor,  and  thoae  who  adopt  bis 
aotinns,  are  sa  desfarons  of  bfiagiag  farward  oa  otfaar  oeear 
sions,  as  proriag  the  Septaagint  interpretation  of  am  in  ikat 
soose»  ato  afl  fleeted  by  tlio  L3LX  in  this  ease;  in  whMr^if 
bearing  mmajf  was  iaiendsd,  theae^  or  some  wood  whiah  ni^ 
mark  diet  oManing  would  aM>st  naturally  hare  boon  adopted : 
imd  the  yn^^f^  by  whkh  am  is  constantly  randoredby  the 
LXX  in  those  cases  wheee  the  actual  aastainiag  ^of  aias  sad 
their  oooseqaeneos  is  eaacomod,  is  the  term  enpioyed. 

We  hare  now  seen  what  is  the  fall  amouat  of  Dr^  Taykir^i 
objectioos  agaiast  our  account  of  the  scripture  acceptstisa 
of  the  word  asu,  when  oppltiulto  etn«.  The  three  instaafces, 
whose  value  wo  have  jast  consaderad,  beiogaU  that  bo  is  able 
to  oppose  to  a  coUectiiNi  of  34  passages,  whieh  nnoqatvooaMf 
apfdy  the  word  ani  to  the  susTAiNiire  of  Muy  or  its  eeast- 
quences ;  togetber  with  U  more,  which  witlmat  oxceptioa 
combine  the  word  ia  the  same  sense  with  the  terms  sftenat, 
repraacky  &c.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  from  a  b%* 
aiiication  of  the  word,  established  upon  such  grounds,  and  ia 
qqposition  to  such  evidence  at  is,  that  be  has  deduced  tko 
force  of  the  expression  when  applied  to  the  forgivtneBt  of 
iniquities;  contending,  that  it  derives  this  stgnifiMtion  from 
its  move  general  meaning  of  beariog  €uaay,  previously  ascer- 
taiaed  in  the  way  we  have  described. 

CreUins,  who  is  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Dodaon  on  the  supnfi-* 
cation  of  this  word  mhts,  as  he  was  before  on  that  of  ^  (see 
pp.  231,  233.)  adds  but  little  strength  to  the  cause.  Me 
mentions,  indoed,  an  admisshm  by  Orotins,  and  an  inteipae- 
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I.  Stt 

If*  V«iabltt%  but  J»  nttm  m  Sur^luf^mafkAt  pMof  te 

8ocinu8f  «s  Mr*  Dedion  had  referred  us  ta  hinu    fiociitimiii 

lb.  ftme  tlM  point  bjr  e9umpf«B»  <^  pnhtiiresftiiifiifl J'  (CWU. 

Bip»mAOfp0Lf,^4,y  Now^tWexanq^maddncodlbf  fibci** 

iwi^  topMRie^tfast  tin  w«»d  NW^afiiysd  to  uiui,  maj  propertjr 

ht  tutmUMb  m  tiberscanc^  baring  MNrjr,  vm  the  tmrn  vhich 

hafe  hoiift  abaKdif  aotieed  m  f^  MK  rm>  Bs*.  xxxir.  7.  sad 

MiBBri^  x2«,.  1&    And'tbeae^  her  aafSi  elaarij  paeve  it,,  be^ 

Mwaa  faaat  Am  liiuwl  wa|qilMd* ha  thcr  aemv  of  jmgiviiqr». acmk 

Hat  waai  doas  by  beoriag  afaay  ea  r^Bimmng  tmts  a*  their 

pamabmeiit.    Sea  S0£m.  Okpara  Dv  Jea^  Ghn,  fiara.  2;.  capb 

4»  ra*  M8^  t49w    Bnt  awrel^r,  ainm  Oadictuni  a£  thia&tfer 

•f  ^dMnuaai  wa*  at  laat  tan  deehlb  the  poiat^  k  haii  been) 

anffieaettt  had  ha  ai  enee  qfitnmi  it,,  withaut  the  aaacuitdvft 

ttmm  at  an  example.. 

Syteft  jgdocit  hag  iKnsDYeaadv  a»  h»  thtafcav  <>**0  inatanev 
vMeh  ideaaljr  eatehiiahea.  tim  acceptation  of  the  word  m  the 
eenaaof  bemring  anof^  int^itifm    it  ia  that  of  Bxod»  x.  t7. 
iiaA  1  eoaiMBv.  were'  I  eonfiDeA  to  m  siogltB  paaaage  far  the: 
proof  of  theoMaaite,  i  ttdah  it  m  the  oae  1  would  aeiecty  a» 
aaachin  j  moat  dscidedH^y  that  thia  wor^  haa  not  aequiredi  tibor 
iAfargimkngy  thaoagh  the  aigaificatiaarof 'teartNgf  Ofniiv. 
mib  aa^ra  unta  Aioeoav  jbrgive  (aar)  /  pray  ikee  mg  nn 
mdg  ihmemet  omAenitmiiJtM  Lard  thai  ha  mag  take  anay 
(V>  firam  nm  ildadeaMik    Nont  if  the  word  lar  weae  rendered 
wMi'Dkb  Syhea,  take  onm^v  '^  assat  theoi  be,  take^amag  tkm 
pmdsMmmKtat  ngr  ain;  talJsg  away  tba  aiar  itaeif  beieg  anizH 
telligihle,  aad  Vm  heiDg- the.  very  aeine  io^  which  the  word  ia; 
load  to^aoq^airo  the  fotoe-e£  fargiveBeas.    9me  Soeinu  Operar 
tmk  SL.  p.  t4fe    But  aacdy^  to  deaiee  Moaea  to  take  awaj 
hia  DBoiahment,  and  after  that  toiontreaft  the  bocd  that  ho" 
votad  tehr  away  tho.  asmo  panahment,.  aeoaa  not  perfectij 
oanaiataaii.    Wheaaaa,.  i£  wo  asppeaa  the  word:  expreasiag 
iiRfia:moaavtaconrej  the  fenteof  endwring^  bearing  wUhf. 
atl'iarperibctiy  naterri:  asdr  Moaea,  hKringnMoforgiiren  tho 
m  of  Phaaaoh,  might  reaaoaabl^  bo  called  on  to  oitreat  that 
the  Load  woidd  remit  the  pum^kmeuh    Beaides,  it  ie  obser- 
vaUoy  that  where  the  pmialnnoBt  is  apoken  o^  theve  the  word 
oaad'  18  not  Man,  but  yortf  which  uaequivocaBy  aigaifiea  to  take 
amog. 

What  thoftia  tibe  reault:  ot  thia  vnavoidabljr  prolix  inquiry  ? 
That  tke  word  MW2,  when  connected  with  the  word  bins,  or 
lai^t^vriMBy  is  throughout  the  entire  of  the  bibte  to  bennier* 
stood  intone  of  these  two  significatione':  BBABiiro,  t*  e.  eus^ 
tainingf  on  the  one  hand;  and  foroivino,  on  tlie  other:' 
and  thai^  in  neither  of  these  applications,  does  th^e  seem  ang 
rsawn/or  interpreting  itintht  sense  of  bearing  AWAr :  nor 
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koB  any  om  vmiomvouA  indomct  ef  «#•  pm^  t»  f iM  Htm^ 
e««r  6mm  addmui. 

So  fiir  as  to  the  word  M».  Tbo  meaning  ^  Sjo !»»  if  in»> 
Bible,  jret  more  evident.  Being  ased,  as  we  bnve  nlrmj 
seen,  pp.  231,  292.  in  ev^ry  paasage,  wbare  it  is  not  cannec^ 
ed  with  the  word  sin$9  or  sorroms^  in  die  liteml  nense  of 
htaring  a  bwrikn^  we  can  have  but  l^tle  ffilBlDidty  to  diBCorer 
its  sigmfication,  where  it  is  so  connected*  In  its  refioreoceto 
sarrowsy  it  has  aiso  been  specially  examinod,  and  the  result, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  confirmed  its  general  application.  Its 
relation  to  ains  is  exemplified  but  in  two  passages,  one  of 
which  occurs  in  the  1 1  th  verse  of  the  chapter  of  Isai*  under 
consideration,  and  the  other  is  to  be  found  in  hamtot*  v.  7. 
Now  it  happens,  that  this  hwt  passage  is  such,  that  themeaa^ 
ing  of  the  word  cannot  be  misunderstood.  OwrfuiherB  lum 
9innedy  and  are  not ;  and  we  ha^e  borne  (ijSx)  timr  imiqui- 
ties  ;  or,  as  Dr.  Elaigmjf  renders  it,  we  have  imdef^ns  Ike 
paniehmeni  of  their  iniquities.  The  force  of  the  wcurd  Sao, 
then,  will  net  admit  €i  quoBtion :  an<t  if  any  additienal  sti«agth 
were  wanting  to  the  argument  concerning  the  veib  MKi,  l&t# 
word  Sx  standing  connected  with  iniqaUy  in  the  11th  verse» 
exactly  as  ¥»i  is  with  9in  in  the  12th,  would  abundantly  sup- 
ply  it.  That  mbtj  indeed,  in  all  c«ses  where  the  sense  of 
jorgiveneBB  is  not  admisBible,  has  the  force  of  Vao  when  used 
in  relation  to  stna^  will  readily  appear  ^on  examination.  Their' 
correBpondence  is  particularly  remarkable,  in  the  parallel  ap 
plication  of  the  two  words  in  the  passage  of  Lameirtatiens 
just  cited,. and  in  those  of  Numb.  xiv.  33.  and  £aech.xviii« 
19,  20.  in  which  M9^  is  used  to  express  the  sons*  bearing  the 
wickedness  of  their  fathers,  in  precisely  the  same. sense  in 
which  S^D  is  applied  in  the  former. 

These  two  words  then,  lOK)  and  hso^  being  clearly  used  in 
the  common  sense  of  bearing  stM,  in  the  11th  ^and  12th 
verses  of  this  chapter  of*  Isaidi,  it  remains  yet  to  ascertain, 
what  is  the  scripture  notion  conveyed  by  that  phrase.  Now, 
this  is  evidently  in  all  cases,  the  eiffering^  or  being  liable  to 
differ,  some  infliction  on  account  of  sm,  which  in  ike  case  oj 
the  offender  himsdff  would  properly  be  called  punishment* 
This  I  take  to  be  the  universal  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Thin. 
familiar  use  of  the  words  pj^,  rumn,  tntfutty,  «tfi,  for  the  ptn»- 
ishTnent'^  of  iniquity;  or,  as  I  would  prdTer  to  call  it,  iJie 

*  See  2  Kings  lii  9.  and  Zech.  xlv*  19.  and  besides  all  the  ancient  oom* 
mentatora,  consult  JUUlwp  XovcA  on  Isai.  xl.  2.  Hr,  Mlapt^  on  Jer.  li^  6. 
and  Primate  JSTemcome  on  Hos  z.  13, — ^the  last  of  whopn  subjoins  tlie  re- 
mark, that  **  this  particular  metonymy,  of  the  cause  for  the  eflbct,  vas  nti^ 
tural  among  the  Jews,  whose  law  abounded  with  tsmpersl  sancttons^  id^eh 
God  ofien  Inflicted.'' 
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muring  lU  l»  Mqui^  $  My  j^MSm  Abk  ex[ 
Ihephruie,  and  so  obtrusive  is  its  force,  that  we  find  this 
■eaiMBg'COiicedod'to  tlM  oxpressioii  evepi  bj  Sjkes,  (E98ay 
o»  &ie.  p.  146»)  OseUitts,  (Aup*  €td  €hroL  p.  20.)  and  Soci- 
nas  hittself..  (JDe  Jat.  CkT%  pars  it.  ^Mf.  4.) 
.  Bi^  altkoogb  the  phrtse  of  htmimg  stti  is  admitted  by  all 
to  SMta)  hmrk^ikB  fimMmad  or  ctmMequBuces  &f  sin^  ia 
tbe  case  wbere  a  man's  own  sin  is  wpoken  of,  yet  it  is  denied 
that  it  admits  tbat  signifioation,  where  the  sin  of  another  is 
o6iicevaed :  see  8crif^  Acc^  af  Sacu  p.  142#    Now,  in  an^ 
awer  tothb,  it  is  SHmciettt  to  refer  to  tm  use  of  the  expres- 
sjon  4n  Lamaat.  ▼•  7«  compared  with  Jer.  xxxi.  2d,  SfO.  and 
to  the  applicatieii  of  it  idso  in  Bsech.  xviii«  19,  20»  and  in 
Nmab*  tiv.  38.    In  all  of  theie,  the  sons  are  spoken  of  as 
hearing  the  sins  at  their  Csthers :  and  in  none  can  it  be  pre- 
tended, that  they  wel^  to  bear  them  hi  the  sense  of  bearing; 
them  MfOgy  or  in  any  other  sense  tlian  in  that  of  9^€ringfar 
them :  and  tim  original  term  employed  to  express  this,  is  7^ 
in  the  passage  in  Lamentations,  and  Msri  in^l  the  rest*    Dr. 
Blayney  translates  the  passage  in  Lamentations,  Owrfaihn^ 
iave  aumed,  b«t  tkejf  ars  nomor$i  and  wb  have  uKOBRGoasv 
THB  FumsBitBVT  OF  THBtR  iiTiairiTiEs.    Datho renders  tho 
expression^  both  here  and  in  Ezechiel,  by  lubbb  peccata ; 
and  at  th!^  same  time  alBrms,  (on  Jer.  xxxi.  29.)  that  thc^ 
meaning  of  the  prorerb  addoced  both  in  Jeremiah  and  Eaie* 
chiel  is,  ^*  that  Uod  punishes  the  sins  of  the  fathers  in  the 
chUdren.''    The  proverb,  ta which  he  alludes,  is  that  of  the 
faikers  havU^  eat^a  sour  gntpe,  and  ike  chilJhren'e  teeik 
being  set  an  edge.    The  time  is  approaching,  Jeremiah  says, 
in  which  this  shall  not  be  any  longer,  but  every  man  ekaU 
PiB  roR  BIS  owH  iNiciuiTr.     And  this  time,  he  subjoins,  is 
to  be  under  the.  n^nr  covenant ^  which  was  to  be  made  with  the 
Jewish  people,  and  whieh  was  to  differ  from  that  which  pre- 
cede^, in  that  Gk>d  was  not,  as  hitherto,  to  visit  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  npon  the  children,  but  to  visit  each  individual  for 
his  own  transgressions. 

The  same  subject  is  more  largely  Mid  explicitly  treated  by> 
Esechlei.  The  proverb  used  by  Jeremiah  is  repeated  by 
this  prophet ;  and  as  PrimateNewcome  observes, is  well  ren* 
dered  by  the  Chuldee.  *'  The  fathers  have  sinned,  and  the 
sons  are  smitten.' '  This,  he  says,  refers  to  the  second  com- 
mandment ;*  and  on  the  peculiar  princi{rfes  of  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, he  admits  the  reasonableness  of  it  as  a  judicial 
infliction.  9r.  Blayney,  indeed,  thinks  otherwise,  although 
he  has  expressly  translated  the  passage  in  Lamentations, 
We  have  undergone  the  rtririsHMBSfT  of  their  iniquities.'^ 
TJiia  seems  not  consistent.    Yet  he  peremptorily  rejee^  the 
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Mtk>h  of  Oiitf  as  ft  juikM  idUetioD.  Had  Xlr«  Vliymf^ 
however,  canridered  that  tha  penahwi  tiwa  iaflieted,  w«m 
liUch  as  belonged  to  the  oM  coveaaaty  nmAj  tamppBil,  bs 
wonld  bavc^  seen  no  dMIcvIt^  iortliiadiapciiaatioii)  a«  aflbctiog 
tbe  equity  of  Ood-'a  ^|irdceedfaig|i  %  nor  would  he  bame.  booa 
redttced  to  the  incomiMency  of  caHlag  that  a  mmukmmtf  ut 
oneplace,  which  be  oooteiidB  eaSMt  be  a  jmiitml  jaiictiaa 
n  another. 

Let  tti  toRow  tbe  prophet  a  little  farther  :««*he  dbeiai^s,  aa 
leremifth  had  done,  that  this  shall  no  loi^r  be^  Tbe  ^t^ 
clfti  ifispefisation  of  the  neir  coFSimat  shiJl  bo  of  a  differeat 
llatnre.  la  fntore,  the  9&ut  Uud  WmMA,  f f  4hmU  dig*.,  if  m 
fnan  btjMt  he  shalt  live;  but  if  he  haih  done  abamimaHan$f 
ms  ^hall  sftnlg  die;  his  bloed  ehaU  be  tipoa-aiM  (qMH  bia 
own  head)'— ^^aad  yet  ye  toy,  nAj^/  dotb  aov  a^aa  uw$ 
BBAR  THE  tifiQuiTY  OF  TMa  FATHflR?  Tho  prophot ropiiea ; 
True,  but  this  shdl  no  longer  be;  when  the  eon.  hoik  done 
jt^dpnent  and  jnstice  he  shalt  eurdy  live.  3%s  mml  thai  sin- 
nethj  IT  shall  die;  the  son  shaUnoi  bemr(¥m)  the imiqmfy  of 
me  father,  neUher  shall  the  father  bfar  (aw)  Ote  imiptUg  of 
the  son.  The  passage  fiNHn  Nunbora,  la  vhkb  the  aoaa  are 
said  to  bear  (hvj)  the  abomtaiatlMia  of  their  fatheia,  eaaallj* 
accords^  with  those  which  we  have  now  canaklered :  aad  It 
appears  incontestablj  from  the  whole^  that  to  tear  the  sins  of 
otherSff  h  an  expression  faaiUiarly  ased^  to  daaote  Ibe  smfer* 
ing  evils  it^lcted  on  aeeount  of  those  sins. 

1  wiB  not  contend  that  this  should  be  caHed  sufiuriag  the 
fufiishmeitt  of  those  sins,  because  the  idea  of  panJaluaeBt 
rannot  be  abstracted  from  that  of  guilt:  and  in  tlita  respect 
I  diflfer  from  many  respectable  authorities,  and  even  from  Dr* 
Blayney,  who,  as  we  have  seen^  uses  the  word  fnmshmetU 
In  his  translation.     But  it  is  evident,  tlmt  it  is  notwitbatand* 

*  Hunmond,  on  1  Pet.  it.  fiSL  tapported  by  the  ChaUte  aad  JVtfnv*  rai-> 
^en  the  ptmge  hcre»  hear  ihfpsthhmem  •/  cut  mnt  j  «ce  Uao  ««Mo«r<i^ 
on  Numb.  xiv.  33. 

f  The  observations  of  Mtrtini  on  this  subject  deserve  to  bt  quoted. 
''  Quicunque  niminim  malis  stqoe  hicommodis  tolersndU  alisnim  mUenaiB 
sirertity  eonimqae  ^alvteni  promoTet,  quicuoque  dtesBum  nttione  id  fiat  is 
p<sDss  peccatorum  eorum  luere,  taii^ium  piaculum  pre  lis  apud  Beum  inter- 
cedere  dicitur,  ut  hominibus  prlscis  fere  omnibus,  i(a  imprimis  H^bnels. 
I^adem  fbre  ratio  est  formolk  ArabSHii  frequentissimK,  r^dtmp^  ttia  «•# 
iudma  meot  scii  apud  Denote  h.  e.  Boeriui  ^tuevis,  quia  ipius  adeo  morlip 
dUcrisften  sul^irsnon  recusafem,  modo  te  juvare,  liberstionem  a  periculis^ 
salutero  atque  incolumitatein  tibi  prxstare  possem.  Ad  explorationem  vera 
ejusmodi  formularum  si  pervenire  «elis,  redeimdum  omnino  est  ad  opinioii- 
em«  ut  veterum  popoloroia  emnium,  ha  imprimis  Hebrxoramy  .«z  qua  ca* 
Isimtfttes  qiia9eunque«  pr«aeitim  atrociores,  tanquam  panas  peccatonxm  «b 
jpsis  diis  praesentibus  inflictas  considerarc  sclebant,  easque  non  alii  ratione 
avert!  posse  putabant,  quam  si  victima  innocensloco  hominis  ejusmodi  poenaa- 
snbeundoy  numinls  infest  iram  sedsret"— See  Monnm.  oa  Issi.  lUL  6. 
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jsg  m  judkbl  ktflletion^  m4  it  aU|/fMrli»p»  b«  flgumttTelj 
4MiOBiiiiilKted  jNiimAiiMMf,  if  tb^sehy  be  HfipUed  a  refereii^ie 
to  the  ttrnl  tiMBgi'eiMKirt  mhI  be  uttdnnltoed  tlul  buffering 
vUck  iri#  Af»  to  the.  offuider  himelf ;  aUd  wbicli^  {f  infliet- 
^  90  kim,  WDidd  then  take  tba  luune  ef  pttniahiaeat*    In  no. 
ether  eemei  can  iht  nnShrimg  infiieted  on  one,  on  accoeet  ef 
tlie  tranflgreasioiiB  of  aneiher,  be  called  a  jnmivhBiaBt ;  and, 
JD  tUe  light,  the  bearing  the  punisfainent  of  another's  sin9|  is 
to  be  anderelood  as  bearing  that,  i^hkh  in  retation  to  the 
eiAi^  tttid  to  the  sinner,  admitn  the  name  of  punishnwnt,  but 
mith  reapect  to  the  individaal  on  when  it  ia  aetually  inflict- 
ed»  abatraetedlj  ciMMidAred,  cail  be  viewed  but  in  the  light 
0t  Beffering.    Thus  the  espreasion  majr  £urly  be  explained : 
it  is  henrever  npoa  the  whole  to  be  wished,  that  the  word  pm^ 
mshmmi  had  not  been  uiied.    The  meaning  is  substanti^lj^ 
the  saaie  without  it ;  and  the  adoption  of  it  has  fornishj^ 
the  prindpal  groubdof  carH  to  the  adversaries  of  the  do«> 
trine  of  atonement,  who  affect  to  consider  the  word  as  ap> 
{died  in  its  atrict  atgaification,  and  consequently  as  implying 
the  traiHlfer  of  actual  gniit.    I  could  therdbre  wisli^  that 
such  distiflguished  sohohra  as  BislMip  Lowth,  Prhnate  New^ 
come,  and  Dr.  Blayney,  had  not  sanctioned  the  expressioa. 
That  the  t^ni  puni9km€tUf  indeed,  faaA  freqoeiftJy  been 
ased,  where  inffiction  only,  without  any  leference  to  guilt  ia 
the  indivfdaal  suflerer,  ^ras  intended^  mast  be  allowed.     Ci- 
cero affords  us  a  laeaiorable  inataaee  of  this;  '<  Silent  leges 
inter  anaa;  aec  se  expectari  jubent,  cam  ei  qui  e]q>ectare 
velit,  ante  injuHa  pmna  laeada  sit,  quam  jasta  repetenda.^* 
The  raplication  of  the  word  i«  yet  nbore  justifiable,  where 
the  aimerings  endured  have  a  retatioa  to  the  gailt  of  anothei^ 
an  whom  had  they  been  inflicted,  they  would  have  received 
the  naate  of  panislnnent  in  its  strictest  sense.    Th«iy  are^  to 
use  an  'expression  of  OrelKus,  the  materia  prana  with  re» 
spect  to  the  offender ;  and  when  borne  by  another  ia  his 
stead,  that  other  may  in  a  qtial^d  senH  be  said  to  bear  the 
punhhment  of  the  offender,  as  bearing  that  burden  of  suffer- 
ing, which  was  due  to  htm  as  the  punishment  of  his  offence* 
And  thus  in  all  cases,  except  where  forgivene99  is  intend^ 
ed,  the  expression  (u^  my,  or  {tir  hx,  is  to  be  understood ; 
namely,  as  sv«<iitiitng>,  or  bearing  the  burden  of  thai  matk* 
aiA  poeiTiS,  which  was  due  to  the  offences^  either  of  the  ihdi^ 
vidual  who  suffered,  or  of  him  oh  whose  account,  and  ia 
whose  jda^  he  suffered.     In  this  sense,  we  may  justify  the 
use  of  the  expression  btaring  pvvishmext,  ia  cases  of  a 
vicarious  nature :  but  to  avoid  all  cavil,  and  misrepresentation 
of  the  phrase,  it  were  better  perhaps,  to  adopt  the  phrase  of 
mtfftring  for  eins> 
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Thb  Tkir  of  Ihe  flulij#ct,  ecmfk^eltf  renOfea  d}  tiwie 
objections)  derived  from  a  i^rous  scioepWiM  ef  the  native 
of  puaishsient,  which  fawe  l^eii  itfged  by  Secinwit  <i^  €f«l» 
Itus,  aD4  fepeated  by  eveiy  dimenler  (torn  the  t^oehFtA  4mt^ 
.  trine  of  eftoneaieiit  Bince  their  dej.  And  it  U  ennMNK  ti^  ^bt- 
•ervoi  that  Dr.  Benson,  thongh  eontending  £E>r  the  netton  «f 
Christ's  bearing  onr  rim  in  the  aeneeof  bearing  then  aWi^ 
and  wpperting  this  on  the  gronnd  of  Dr.  Taylor's  iatevpre^ 
tatiott  of  MET),  'sDd,  and  the  corvespendiog' Greek  werda  in  thai 
nenae)  i»  yet  obliged  to  admit  the  jwitneM  of  the  e^cpUcalmt 
here  proposed.  ^*  Sin  (he  says,)  is  fveqnently  in  actipliire 
put  for  sufferings^  or  nfiictionsi.  JSmring  tnimnigi  er  stiv, 
is  likewise  bearing  punisiuMniy  or  enduting  n^fiicHion^^ni 
when  that  punishment^  or  affliction  was  death;  tlM^n-^eortfig; 
iniquUjfj  or  sin^  and  beings  ptii  Jo  deo^A,  were  pbraeee  ^ -like 
import."  And  be  admits,  in  consequence  of  this  i^easoning,'- 
that  Christ's  bwring  o«r  ems,  or,  as  he  thinks  riglit  to  call 
it,  ^*  bearing  them  awofff  was  by  his  anffering  i4atk ;.  whic« 
TO  us,  IS  THE  PBaALTT  OF  sin/'  (Sentoiioal  Peter  it.  S4.) 
So  that  we  seem  to  have  the  authority  tif  Dr.  Benson  for 
cM^yingf  that  Christ  bore  wt  sim,  by^tii^ing  ike  pmMjf 
4ne  to  ilum. 

.  It  has  now,  I  trust,  sufficiently  appeared,  that  the  e<]Mres* 
aions  used  in  this  chapter  o(  Isaiah  to  denote  buarii^.wmti^ 
are  elsewhere  in  scripture  empkiyed  to  sonify,  not  &ming 
them  away  J  in  the  indefinite  sense  of  remotmig*  ihean,-  but 
austotntng'  them  as  a  bprdsn^  by  stiffering  tkebr  pemil  cense- 
^fiMnces  /  and  this,  not  only  wheve  the  individual  was  ptcntsifr- 
ed  for  his  own  sins,  hut  where  he  suffered  for  (he  sins  of 
others.  We  may  now  therefore  proceed,  to. inquire  into  the 
true  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  prophecy  before  us :  and 
indeed  so  manifest  is  its  application  in  this  place,  that  were 
it  even  ambiguous  in  oUier  {varts  ci  scripture,  this  ahine 
might  suffice  to  determine  its  import:  so  that,  but  (of  the 
extraordinary  e0brts  that  have  been  employed  to  perplex  and 
pervert  the  obvious  meaning  oS  the  words^  it  could  not  have 
been  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  passage  itself,  to  ascertain 
their  genuine  significati<m  to  be  that  which  has  just  been  sta- 
ted. In  the  description  here  given  by  the  prf^het,  we  aiti 
furnished  with  a  •clear  and  acourate  definition  of  the  words^ 
and  a  full  exphaiation  of  the  nature  of  the  thing*  We  soe 
told,  that  Ood  made  the  iniquities  of  us  all  iofail  wpon  iim, 
who  is  said  to  have  hortia  Ms  iniquities  of  aumy  ;  ttiosis  the 
heaaring  cf  our  iniquities  exjdaiaed  to  be,  the  bearing  them 
laid  on  as  a  burden:  and  though  a  rdference.  is  undoimtedly 
intended  to.  the  laying  the  iaiquities  of  the  Jewish  people  ob 
the  head  of  the  scape^goat^  which  was  done  (as  is  uf^ed  by 


« 

Seciiitivj  CrMKtts/TPtt;^,^  nM  dth«i>  writetB  wby  ftdofK  their 
notioiiii,)  thKt  th«f  ttii^ht  be  bo^iM,  <yr  carried- aivertf ;  yet 
tMa  ddes  not  pre^eAt  tbenvfrmi  befeg  borne  as  a  mrden. 
TiM  greikt  object  in  btOrifi^&W'  «iito,  w&l)  certfliniy  to  bear 
tlieiii  ai«(iy ;  but  the  manner  in  wbiob  tbe;^  were  borne,  so 
as  to  be  nhimately  borne  avaytiy  htm  wbo'died  for  iis,  wat 
hy  \a%  enduring  the  afflictiona  and  sufferiogB  which  were  due 
to  thfm;  by  his  being  mimbered  with  the  transgresBors ; 
treated 'tta  if  be  bad  been  the  actual  tranisgressor ;  and  made 
4tn9W€Tmblt  for  Ud,  i£fid  coasequentir  w^nnABdfor  &wr  trmiS' 
greaaiofw,  and  am«fl(m  /or  tmr  intqyiHes^  in  sneh  manner, 
that  enr  jMoce  wom  effMetl  bjf  fate  cfaaattdement,  and  wt  healed 
by  his  bruises  ;  he  having  borne  our  iniq»ities,  baying  flnf- 
fered  that  which  was  the  penalty  due  to  them  on  onr  part, 
and  having  nfferti  kitAselfa  sacrifice  for  sin  on  onr  account. 

Now  it  deserves:  partrcnhrly  to  be  remarked^  that  theso 
Strong  aud  decided  eicpl^easioBs,  which  are  clearly  explanatory 
Of  the  mann^  In  wfatdi  our  sins  are  to  be  bornCi  and  borne 
aHfaify  are  btit  little  tttenied  to  by  the  ^  Sochiian  expositors, 
whilst  they  oiideavour  by  a  dotacfaed  examination  of  the 
worda  ^enoting^  the  be^in^  0/  sins^  and  by  dnrecting  onr 
attention  to  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat,  to  exclude  from 
the  view  those  accompanying  circumstances  which  so  plainly 
mark  a  vicarious  suffering,  and  a  strict  propitiatory  atone* 
jnent.  In '  contending,  however,  for  the  reference  to  the 
scapegoat  in  the  eKpression  bearing  sinSy*  as  it  n  here  used, 
these  writetB  furnish  us  with  an  additional  argument,  in  proof 
of  the**Bcape-goat  having  been  a  sin-^offeringy  (see  pp.  206, 
filfr.)  he,  who  was  to  bear  ottr  sinsy  and  to"ph)Cfiire  our  par- 
don, being  here  described  expressly  as  a  saeriAce  far  sin^ 
taWK.  Some  afgtiments,  indeed,  are  ofieted  by  Socinus, 
(OptTBy  torn.  ii.  pp.  150,  151,  llrd.)  and  Crellius;  {Resp.  ad 
fiff .  p.  2d^--30.)  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  expressive  pas- 
sages of  the  prephet's  description  above  referred  to.  Bat 
after  what  has  been  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  tlie 
length  ot  this  discussion,  by  a  refutation  which  must  instantly 
present  itself,  on  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

To  bring,  them,  this  tedious  investigation  to  a  conclusion, 
it  appears :  1.  That  neither  the  expression  used  by  Isaiah  in 
the  4th  velrse,  nor  the  application  made  of  them  by  St.  Mat- 
fliew,  are  in  any  degree  mconsistent  with  the  acceptation  of 
the  phrase  bearing  sinsy  here  employed  by  the  prophet,  in 
the  sense  o(  sustainingj  or  nndergoing  the  bttrden  ofthem^ 
by  suffering  for  them :  2.  That  the  use  of  the  expression  io 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  far  from  opposing,  jus- 

*  See  Sdcin.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  149.    Crcll  Iteip*  ad  Gr.  p.  31.  and  7<xt<» 


description  (k  th^  Boffisriiigi  df  Ohriiit,  their  €swf9»  Md  tlMhr 
effbcts,  which  here  nocettMoiee  thie  phnoe^  not  only  «sCiJ»- 
Ii8he»  thii  mterpretatioa^  but  tMy  vafoldli  the  whole  imtufe 
of  the  Obristiaii  «UnieiMBty  by  e hewing  that  Christ  hfts  mflhr- 
«d  in  onrphce  what  wes  dn)B  tooor  trenegfeMiens (  end thet 
by  and  hi  virtoe  of  hi^euAsmge,  <fQt  reconeiUatioh  with  Ood 
has  been  effected. 

'  I  have  gone  thus  ext^nsirely  uito  the  eKanf natien  of  this 
pointt  both  beeaase  it  has  of  late  been  the  praetiee  of  those 
writers)  who  oppose  the  do^trioe  of  atonementt  to  assume  (tt- 
miiiarly,  and  pro  concesso,  that  the  expression  bearing  vtus 
signified  in  alt  eases  where  personal  punisfaraelit  Wan  net 
inyolvedy  nothing  more  than  bearing  them  M^oy,  or  rt9M9ing 
then ;  and  because  this  chapter  of  Isaiah  contains  the  whole 
acheme  and  sdbstance  of  the  Christian  atonemeut*  Indeed 
so  ampio  and  comprehensive  is  the  descfi^bn  here  gtvett, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Now  Testament  (weot  to  have  had  it 
perpetually  in  vi&w,  insomudi  that  there  is  scarcely  a  passage 
iQ  either  the  gospels  or  epistks^  relating  to  tho  sacifficial  n^ 
tore  and  atoning  virtue  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that  may  net 
obviously  be  traced  to  this  exemplar :  so  that  in  feHifyiqg 
this  part  of  scripture,  we  estsUish  the  foundation  of  the  en- 
tire system.  It  will,  consequently,  be  the  lesi  necessary  to 
iuquire  minutely  into  those  texts  in  the  New  T^stamon^ 
winch  relate  to  the  same  subject.  We  cannot  btittecognine 
the  features  of  the  prophetic  detaO,  and  consequently  spply 
the  evidence  of  the  prophet's  explanlitioto,  when  we  are  told 
in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that  Me  8<m  ofmmn  cuime  io  otvfe 
HIS  iifFB  A  BAKsoM  voR  MAvr,  Matt.  XX.  28.  that  as  St» 
Paul  expresses  it,  fce-OAVU  himselv  a  ransom  toR.Ai*x»» 
1  Tim.  ii.  6.  that  he  was  ovrERBD  to  bear  tbe  jbius  ov 
XAKT,  Heb.  ix.  28.  that  God  made  him  io  6e  am  ro«  ws> 
WBO  Kiraw  no  siif,  2  Cor.  v.  21.  that  Ckriet  ns^sHian 
OS  frwn  the  curee  of  the  la»^  BEtiro  maob  a  ouAas  stm 
vrs.  Gal.  ifi.  13.  that  he  s0FrBRED  for  siirs,  tUs  just  for 
THE  vKJirsT,  1  Pet.  til.  18.  that  he  died  for  tHfi  uuooo- 
IpT,  Rom.  V.  6.  that  he  oavs  HiMSBLt  for  trs.  Tit.  ii.  14. 
that  be  DiBD  POR  OUR  siirs,  I  Cor.  xv.  9.  and  woe  deli* 
VEBED  roR  OUR   OFPEBCBS,  RoiD.  iv.  26.    that  he  OAVB 

BIMBELF   FOR   US    Alf  OFFERIFO  AVD  A    SACRIFICE  TO  OOHy 

Eph.  V.  2.  that  we  are  rbcobciled  to  ooo  bt  the  death 

fyhi9  Son^  V.  10.  that  his  blood  was  shei  for  wahY)  for 

TBE  RBMissioir  OF  siiTB,  Matt.  Xxvi.  28.— ^Thcso  and  asany 

others  directly  refer  us  to  the  prophet ;  and  seem  but  partial 

reflectioos  of  what  he  had  before  so  fully  placed  before  our 
view. 


▲  raoMsiAJDovr  sAejBixtcB*  sad 

4  CfaM  pMnge^  howftiter,  theveihi wkiieb.ikMr?e^  a  mote  fu^ 
liciilar  attajtiioD;  bcsciuMe,  bei|igaii  acknowled^eil  tiaiuiia^ 
•  tiofi  q{  ibe  nmrt  kajMBtaat  past  o(  the  pi^qriietic  deicriptbiH 
it  bag,  joiD^f  witii  the-iNropJwc/yjciipariaaced  tb*  seyerUy  of 
flflcioiaii  criticiBiii.  It  ia  tluU  passaf^  ia  1  Pat*  ii«.  84.  wtera 
Jt  if  .aaid  c^  Ciuriat,  thai  he  Um  omu  m^  ftiafi  ooji  siaa  in 
itf  fmft^  h^dyf  en  iika  ^«e.  Thto  has  beea  refci^red  to  the 
4th  vorie  of  the  liiid.  ch.  but  aa  ire  have  ahreadjr  $0^n  (p* 
S38«) .  om  SMmndB  totally  erroneooa.  With  the  lama  Tieir, 
mmtlyt  that  of  weakening  the  foi«e  of  theprepfaecy^^the  ^Be 
of  the  anovd  mmynnhy  the  apostle;  to  expcesg  the  bmuing 
BUM,  of  the  pvophet,  has  been  largely  insisted  on. .  The  word 
mmptc^f  It  is  eonteoded,  is  to  be  lunierstood  in  the  sense  of 
bearing^  awau:  and  Dr.  Bensoa,  eo  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  positively 
eaaertsy  that  toe  word  mmp§^  is  ner^r  used  by  the  LXX,  in 
any  of  those  places,  in  i3B»  Old  Testament,  where  btttritikg 
udquiUjf^iB  taken  in  the  sense  of  betmng  jNcnidtotml,.  or  sm- 
intring  o^IicMon.  Now,  as  St.  Pettr'a  words  may  bMj  be 
coiisij£^red  as  a  tvaaslatiim  of  the  words  of  the  pro|riiet,  or 
rather  as  an  aAiptioA  of  the  language  of  the  L1lX»  (see  p* 
828.)  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  for ee  of  the  ex- 
preapfams  here  nsed»  aa  bebig  a  strong  authority  respecting 
the  true  meaning  of  the  original  oassage  in  the  nropliet«  Aad 
ia  tlHS  ex^miaation  we  shall  fioa  abnndant  corarmatieE  of  the 
oMiclasioii  we  have  already  arrived  at. 
'  The  wDrd^MM^f ^i^i  which  strielly  signifies  to  bear,  or  carry 
upf  aad  is  thwefore  commeidy  applied  in  the  sense  otoffetin^ 
up  a  victim,  as  carrying  Uup  to  the  altar ;  and  may  with 
e%iial  propriety  be  appli^  to  Christ  bearing  up  with  him,  in. 
k:9  own  hodjff  tch  ^ptrnfrm^  itfun  $irt  fvAa* ,  our  Hna  io  ike  croBs^ 
(aee  SckUusH*  Lex.  and  Hamm.  in  iocum)«-«admit«  of  oovrse 
the  sigoification  of  bearing  a$  a  burden  /  and  joined  with  the 
word  sins,  as  it  is  here,  it  corresponds  to  the  Hebiiew  mwj,  or 
Hx>i  in  the  eense  of  bearing^  their  puniskmeuti  or  mutaining 
the  burden  of  suffering  which  they  impose.  In  this  very 
sense,  the  Seventy  have  used  it,  ia  direct  opposition  to  Dr« 
Benson's  as^rtion.  For,  in  Numb.  xiv.  33*  where  the  sona 
are  said  io  bear  ike  wkoredomSy  or  idolatroim  sms  of  thek  fa* 
theri^  the  word  used  by  the  LXX  to  express  the  Hebrew 
isr^  ia  mmptfif^ ;  now  the  Chaldee  in  this  place  employs  the  word 
Sap,  which  is  ufuversally  allowed  to  signify  etc^cip^re,  to  tm- 
dergOf  or  eustain,  (see  Buxt.  Lex*)  and  translates  the  whole 
passage  thus,  T%ey  shall  bear  tfour  sine,  and  I  will  visU  th& 
iniquUies  of  the  fathers  in  the  children.    Monster,  Vata- 

*  See  Dod99n  on  Isai.  liu.  11.  sisn  Stcir,  J):  Je9.  Chv.  pftrs  t>»  cap*ti.  fe 
Cfr/;.  Sesfi,  ad  C>.  p.  i:i. 


hUiBy  Fagios^.aiid  Clantti  prbmnmce  the  exproimMrtto.Jbfe  a 
Hebraism,  fpr  Bu^tring.ime  pinnUhmmt  of*  the  fBth^n'.flioa. 
JJUmbigant  exjpressij  trtoslates,  ?  i^esiMW  bten^*  r  That  thk 
passage  abo,  is  preciseljr  of  the  same  import  withi  thoee .  ui 
Lament*  v^  7.  ami  Eaech.  xviiL  19,  20.  where  suffering  for 
Mns  is  expresst^  juark^d  out,  has  beeir^Jreadj  notioed, .  (p. 
248--250.)  Piow,  in  these  passages  maAifesUy  deiiola^  the 
jery  same  thing,  bearing  atn«,  in  the  same  waj,  and  on  the 
same  account,  the  version  of  the  LXX  is  •ffrr^fPfrin.  the 
former ;  and  a«^Mr#»^  in .  the.  latter.  The  force  of  «rvr;^rv, 
requires  jia  confirmation:  if  it  did,  J  to  applieatioa  in  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  50.  the  only  remaining  place  where  it  is  used  by  the 
LXX,  would  supply  it  And  M/Mf«fv#  is  the  expression  conftr 
monly  applied  by. the  LXX,  throughout  Levittcus,  to  ex* 
press  the  beetring  of  stn^  in  those  cases  ia  which  the  offender 
was  to  suffer  the  actual  punishment  of  his  traiisgresaiofis. 
Aad  in  the  verr  next  Terse  we  find  the  word  t^tups^  applied 
to  denote  the  bearing  these  yery  9ias  in  the  {persons  of  iJm 
offenders  themaelFeSy  which  they  had  been  told  ia  the  precede 
ing-  verse,  their  sons  should  likewise  bear,  mffm/jru  So  that 
these  expressions  tmmp^fm,  and  Aflyc|?#y#>  being  eoqiloyed  by 
the  LXX  in  passages  precisely  paralleli  furniph  a  CfHi^plele 
contradiction  to  Dr.  Benson's  assertioB. 
^  Indeed  the  Seveoty  seem  to  have  used  the  compounds  of 
ft^m^  without  much  attention  to  the  force  of  th#  adjoused  pro* 
position.  This  is  evident  in  jLheir  use  of  the. word  «iMf^«, 
tor  the  Hebrew  mm,  in  Lev.  xx.  19*  where  the  sin  was  not  te 
be  borne  ama^^  as  the  word  would  strictly  imply,  but  to.  b^ 
borne  by  suffering  the  punishment  of  death :  and  likewise,  ie 
Esech.  xxxii.  30.  where  bbahhio  ehame^  is  applied  by  the 
prophet  in  the  same  sense*  And  in  this  passage,  whilst  the 
raiic.  reads  «ir«^i^,  the  Alex,  reads  h^taim  \  thus  using  the 
two  words  indifferently,  although  }Mf*J!t$m  is  employed  by  the 
LXX  almost  universally,  in  cases  implying  the  actual  sus^ 
taining  of  guilt  and  suffering.  Now,  if  even  the  word  Anp- 
^t^it^  has  been  used  by  the  LXX  for  Mwa,  in  the  simple  sense 
^f  ^f^«r,  and  in  no  other,  throughout  the. bible;  iiqpon  what 
ground  is  it  to  be  argued,  that  ana^4^  cannot  be  used  by 
them  in  the  same  sense ;  and  particularly,  when  it  is  employ* 
ed  hy  them  in  ikp  translation  of  the  same  Hebrew  word,  and 
similarly  connected  with  the  same  subject,  stna  .^  .  But  to  de* 
cide  the  acceptation  of  the  word  by  the  LXX,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  of  133  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 

*  Biel,  m)  the  word  it^«f  i^*,  remarks,  that  the  Doric  Asreir*  is  expounded 
by  PhaTorinufl  Mfua-ttfreportahU .-  thus  it  apfiesrs,  tl^at  the  force  of  the  pre.- 

S«itioQ  18,  in  some  cases,  entiiely  lost  in  the  compound:  and  SGC^wdingtVi 
c  word  sometimes  si£iufies  a^diicQr 


H  rnhkhi  tariiirit«  tif  those  6f  Isakh  at  present  under  coil- 
•aUbnfiioBy  k  10  used  u  a  transhtion  of  the  Hebrew^  H  iiever 
4NH96  oGeara  is  tite  aenae  of  bearing  nway:  (seer  Ti^em»  C<m- 
siMPrii^)  and  that  1b  thoae  plaeea^  in  trfaiich  it  occurs  in  Ihe  r«9t- 
tiou'  of  bearing'  ^na,  it  ia  given  as  eitaivalent  to  the  w^rda 
WJ,  end  ^D;  l^iag  employed  to  render  the  formea -in  Numb* 
^v.  «3.  and  Isai.  liii.  12.  and  the  latter,  ibid-  Uii*  H-  And 
^bBB»  three  are  the  only  paaaagea  in  arUeh  the  word  in  found 
an  reiated. 

Now,  in  additian  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  thl^ 
trorda  tnnakMd  htating  ains,  in  these  passages,  and  esp^-* 
•ciaHy  on  the  word  Sao,  let  it  be  remained,  that  the  word 
Mwmym^,  is  ^sed  bj  Syntm.  for  the  tm^v-tt  of  the  LKX,  in  the 
last  nwntioned  text :  and  that  tbeviery  w^d  hsbi  Inrfaich  in  the 
1 1th  Terse  ii  transited  Mm^tgm  by  the  LXX,  is,  by  the  saoi#, 
•rendered  in  the  4th  verse,  in  tUe  sense  of  tuataining ;  the  term 
employed  by  them  being  #^tf9«r«i,  enrfttriw^  0Ttff,  or  affiic^ 
Ken  ;  aa  if  they  had  said,  •^ms ,  or  trwn  TflEMBlNfiK,  which 
is  the  expression  nsed  hj  Aq.  Sytnm.  and  TheotL  in  thii 
iilace.  Now,  es  St.  Peter,  in  hia  description  ef  ChriHt'a 
waring  oar  sins,  not  only  refers  to  Isaiah^  but  evidently 
qmylea  hia  very  words,  and  quotes  them  in  the  language  ef 
Ote  Seventy,  we  can  have  no  question  of  hi3  stating  them  in 
the  naaie  aenM  in  which  ih^  manifestly  used  them  $  and  that 
wJaes  he  aaya  diat  Christ  bore*  imr  sini^  in  his  own  bodv^ 
mm  (or  te|)  ihe  tro^y  he  means  to  mark,  that  Christ  actnalty 
bore  the  ourden  of  our  sins,  and  suffered  for  them  all  that  he 
endured  in  his  last  agonies.  That  there  may  also  have  been 
implied  a  reference,  in  the  word  taapt^tf,  to  its  sacrificial  im« 

K,  so  fkmHiar  both  witti  the  LXX  and  the  New  Testament^ 
e  no  reason  to  deny.  This,  -by  no  means,  interfei^a  with 
what  has  been  now  urged, 'biit  rather  Confirms  it,  and  explaina 
more  fully  the  manner  in  which  our  sins  were  borne  by  our 
Lord,  namely,  as  by  a  sacrifiGe.  So  that  the  entire  force  of 
the  passage  may  be,  as  Whitby  has  stated  it :  he  bare  ow 
Mtns  in  hie  own  body,  offered  (as)  tipon  an  aliatfor  ns :  and 
by  this  interpretation,  we  find  a  peifect  correspondence  with 
the  eidy  remaining  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
the  phrase  mfiue^ta^  it^mpt^tnU  found  ;  namely,  Heb.  ix.  29. 
where  it  ia  aaid  that  Christ  wae  once  OF.FBt^,  to  btar  tSe 
wine  of  many. 

*  Tike  Syrifto  fcndfrinir  ^  ^^  fnMge  is  nmu\Mt*     .t£U\^ 
r^^BO  ^)  «Ai^o  :\9Cril:^  ^<Olju^  %0«0  ^*  FtRTiLViT   ^pocaia 

m$ira  9nwia^  ^  ttutulit  Hia  in  cmfort  two  ad  ^rucem^  Here  the  word  \uQA9 
portabat  qu4m  pondug^  ia  unequivocal  tnd  decisive.— H.  B.  Sehaqf  bus  ren- 
dered the  Syritc,  CUM  corpore  tuoj  whilst  it  more  naturaUy  admlia  ti^ 
lenderittg,  i v  gorfvfi  ni9»  agrecaUy  tothe  eooHBon  acs^nktion. 

H  M 


The  observations  contained  in  this  Nnmber,  wiH  esabk 
fb  form  a  just  estimate  of  Dr.  Priestley's  position  $  tkat  iie»> 
tber  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor  in  those  parts  of  the  New, 
where  it  might  most  naturally  be  expected,  namely,  in  the 
discourses  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles^  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  do  ve  find  any  trace  of  the  doctrine  «f 
Atonement.  On  this  Dr.  Priestley  observes,  with  no  little 
confidence,  in  the  TheoL  Rtp.  vol.  i.  p*  327 — ^3.  and  again, 
in  his  Hist  of  Cor.  vol.  i*  p.  158 — 164.  Surely,  in  answer  to 
such  an  assertion,  nothmg  more  can  be  necessary,  than  to 
recite  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  has  jnst  been  examined, 
and  in  which  it  is  manifest  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  is  minutely  set  forth :  so  manifest,  indeei^ 
that  notwithstanding  bis  assertion,  Dr.  Priesdey  is  cdmpeUed 
to  confess,  (TAeoI.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  530.)  that  <<  this  pro^ecy 
seems  to  represent  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  Ught  of  a  satie* 
faction  for  sin.'' 

But  the  emptiness  of  the  position  b  not  more  cXetfty  evin* 
ced  by  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  whicli 
might  be  adduced,  than  by  the  language  of  our  Saviour  «n<f 
his  apostles,  in  those  very  parts  of  the  New  Testament  te 
which  this  writer  chooses  to  confine  his  search,  the  Gospels 
and  Acts*  For,  when  the  angel  declares  to  Joseph,  that  Ate 
name  shall  be  called  JesnSyfor  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins.  Mat.  i.  21.  when  John,  who  was  sent  to  annonnee 
the  Messiah,  and  to  prepare  men  for  his  reception,  and  from 
whom  a  sketch  at  least  of  our  Saviour's  character  and  the 
nature  of  his  mission  might  be  expected,  proclaims  him  fJke 
Lamb  ofOod,  rvhich  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  /  (Joit. 
I.  29.)  thus  directing  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  notioii 
of  sacrifice  and  atonement :  fsee  Number  XXY •)  when  we 
find  St.  John  (xi.  50,  51,  52*)  relating  the  saying  of  Caiaphae, 
that  it  was  expedient  that  one  m^n  shotilddie  for  the  people^ 
AND  THAT  fHE  WHOLE  iTATioN  PERISH  icoT ;.  Rud remarking 
on  this,  that  Caiaphas  had  said  this  under  a  prophetic  im* 
pulse,  for  that  Jesus  should  die  for  thtxt  nation,  and  nor  roK 
THAT  iTATionr  ONLY,  but  that  also  he  should  gather  together 
in  one  the  children  of  God,  that  were  scattered  abroad:  when 
we  fihd  our  Lord  himself  declare,  that  he  came  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  mjany,  (Mat.  xx.  28.)  and  again,  at  the  laet 
supper,  an  occasion  which  might  be  supposed  to  calLfor  aoine 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  benefits  of  the  death  which  be 
was  then  about  to  raffer,  using  these  remiurkable  words;  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  new  testamtnt,  which  is  shed  for  many  far 
the  remission  of  sins,  (Mat.  xxvi.  28.)  which  words  Dr* 
Priestley  himself  admits  {TheoL  Rep.  vol.  i.  pp.  345,  346.) 
to  imply,  <'  that  the  death  of  Christ  in  some  respects  resem-. 


A  PAortVYAvaBT  8aeRiFfe«.  Sift 

Mm  a  Bi&^iirijig  mider  the  hew'''*— — wken,  I  t^f  tiiese  pas* 
cages,  are  to  be  found,  all  referriBg,  move  or  less  directly,  to 
iiie  notion  of  atonement:  when  it  is  considered  also,  that 
this  notion  of  atonement  was  rendered  perfectly  familiar  by 
the  law;  and  when  to  these  reflee^ns  it  is  added,  that  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  some,  poa- 
sMy  IB  all  of  these,  had,  by  describing  Ghristas  a  ain-offep' 
mgj  already  pointed  out  the  canaexton  between  the  atone- 
ments of  the  law,  and  the  death  of  Christ:  there  seems  little* 
feundation  for  the  assertion,  that  nothing  wbaterer  appears  in' 
the  Gospels  or*  Acts,  to  justify  the  notion  of  atonement. 

Bat  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  no  instance* 
lo  justify  such  a  notion  did  occur,  what  is  thence  to  be  infeiu 
fed  ?  Are  the  many  and  clear  declarations  on  this  head,  in 
the  epistles  of  8t.  Fanl^  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John,  to  be  pro* 
Bounced  surreptitious  ?  Or,  have  these  writers  broached  doc- 
trines, for  which  they  had  no  authority  ?  Let  Dr.  Priestley 
take  his  choice.  If  he  adopt  neither  part  of  the  alternative, 
his  argument  goes  for  nothing. 

But  why,  it  may  stili  be  urged,  are  not  the  communications 
upon  &m  subject,  as  frequent  and  forcible  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  as  in  the  epistles  ?  Why  did  not  our  Lord  himself  nn* 
fi»id  to  his  hearers,  in  its  fullest  extent,  this  great  and  import- 
ant object  of  his  mission  ? — Why,  I  ask  in  return,  did  he  not, 
at  his  first  coming,  openly  declare  that  he  was  the  Messiah? 
Why  did  he  not  also  fully  unfold  that  other  great  doctrine, 
which  it  was  a  principal  (or  as  Dr.  Priestley  will  have  it, 
HisL  of  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  175.  the  sole)  *'  object  of  his  mission 
to  ascertain  and  exemplify,  namely,  that  of  a  resurrection 
and  a  future  state  ?''  The  ignorance  of  the  Jews  at  large, 
and  even  of  the  apostles  themselves,  on  this  head,  is  noto- 
rious, and  is  well  enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Yeysie,  (Bampl. 
LecL  Serm*  p.  1&8-^198.)  There  seems,  then,  at  least,  as 
much  reason  for  our  Lord's  rectifying  their  errors,  and  sup- 
plying them  with  specific  instrttctions  on  this  head,  as  there 
could  be  on  the  subject  of  atonement. 
.  But  besides,  there  appears  a  satisfactory  reason^  why  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  is  not  so  fully  explained,  and  so  fre- 
quently insisted  on,  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  and  his 
i^postles,  as  in  the  epistles  to  the  early  converts.  Until  it 
was  deaiiy  established  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah ;  and  un^ 
til,  by  his  resurrection  crowning  all  his  miraculous  acts,  it 
was  made  manifest,  that  he  who  had  been  crucified  by  the 
Jews,  was  hb  who  was  to  save  them  and  all  mankind  from 
their  sins,  it  must  have  been  premature  and  useless  to  explain, 
hofu  this  was  to  be  effected.  To  gain  assent  to  plain  facts, 
found  a  sirfficient  triaj  for  the  wicr^dulity  i|nd  rooted  pre- 


'^dktn  of  the  Jem,:  m  the  firtt  ifitolalM^  fivM  Ut^U^in* 
mediate  followers,  our  Lord  4eel»reB,  /  have  mang  ^Miig»  !• 
$agtojfOVy  but  yt  eannai  butrtinemwm:  Jofaii  xvi.  12.  And 
accordingly,  beih  be,  and  ibej  afterwards  following  Ub  examt 
|ple,  proceeded  by  first  estaUishii^  Mm  fact  of  lu9  diviner 
iimsioo,  befiore  they  iiuristed  upoltits  end  and  de^igth  whicli 
involved  Matters  more  dilSeult  «f  apprehensioii  add  accepl« 
ance*.  Besides,  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  discourses  oC 
Mr  Lord  aad  his  a|M>etle8,  vere  Ipeaeraily  addressed  to  pei^ 
•ons,  to  whom  the  ideas  d  atoaement  were  familiar,  #h^reae 
the  episties  were  directed  to  those  who  were  not  acqaaialed 
with  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  atonement ;  excepting  avly 
that  addressed  ta  the  Hebrews,  in  which,  the  writer  solely 
endeavours  to  prove  the  death  of  Christ,  to  fiiU  in  with  those 
notions  of  atonement,  whicA  were  already  famiUaf  to  tfan 
persons  whom  he  addressed. 

But  Dr.  Priestley  is  not  content  to  confine  himself  to 
those  parts  of  scriplure,  where  a  full  communicaUon  of  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  was  leatst  likely  to  be  made.  Having 
jfrom  long  experience  learned  the  value  of  a  confident  asser^ 
fimi,  ho  does  not  scruple  to  lay  down  a  position  yet  b<rider 
than  the  former ;  namely,  *^  that  in  no  part  either  of  the  (Md 
or  New  Testament,  do  we  ever  find  asserted,  or  explafaied^ 
the  prinetpie  on  which  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  founded-r 
but  thaty  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sentiment  every  where 
abonndingy  that  repentance  and  a  gpod  life  are  of  ihims$ltt$ 
i^ufficient  to  recommend  us  to  the  favour  of  God."  (ThsoC 
JRep.  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  How  little  truth  there  is  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  assertion^  has  been  already  considered  in  Nuuk 
Ders  IXr  and  XVIII.  That  the  former  part  is  eqnaUy  dea« 
titute  of  foundation,  will  require  but  little  pr^of,  The  en- 
tire langufige  of  the  epistles  is  a  direct  eontradictfon  to  it. 
The  very  prophecy  which  has  been  the  principal  subject  of 
this  Number,  overturns  it.  It  is  in  vain  that  Dr.  Priestlejr 
endeiivours  to  shelter  tins  assertion  under  an  extreme  and 
exaggerated  statement  of  what  the  principle  of  atonement 
fs;  namely,  ^^that  sin  is  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that  God 
cannot  pardon  it  without  an  ade^puU^  satisfaction  being  made 
to  his  justice.'' 

It  is  an  artifice  not  confined  to  Dr.  Priestley,  to  propound 
the  doctrine  in  these  rigorous  and  overcharged  terms ;  and, 
at  the  same  time  to  combat  it  in  its  more  moderate  and  qnali* 
fied  acceptation :  thus  insensibly  transferring  to  the  latter^ 
the  sentiment  of  repugnance  excited  by  the  former.  Butt 
that  God's  displeasure  against  sin  is  such,  that  he  has  or* 
flained  that  the  sinner  sh^l  not  be  admitted  to  reconciHatioQ 
^n^  favour,  |but  ip  virtue  of  that  great  sacrifice  which  hm 


beeri  crfftred  ibh  tbe  bids  of  neii,  exempKffing  tlie  desert  of 
guilty  and  aitnifesting  God's  rigliteoBS  abhotrence  of  thoM 
ittSi  wUcli  required  so  scrrerc  a  condition  of  their  forgiTe^ 
ness :  that  tlus,  I  twj,  ia  erery  where  the  langimge  of  scrip* 
tore^  cannot  poasibty  be  denied.  And  it  is  to  no  purpose 
that  Dr.  Priestley  endeavoors  by  a  strained  interpretation^ 
to  remove  the  eridence  of  a  single,  text,  when  almost  every 
ientence  that  relates  to  the  nature  of  oar  salvation  conveys 
the  same  ideas.  That  text,  however,  which  Dr.  Priestley 
has  laboured  to  prove  in  opposition  to  the  author  of  Jesus 
Ckrisi  ihs  Mediator f  not  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  I  feel  little  hesitation  in  restating,  as  expla- 
natory of  its  true  nature  and  import.  Wham  God  had  sd 
Jofih  iobea  prapiiiaHon  thrm^h  faiih  in  his  bloody  to  de^ 
elare  his  ri^hteonaness  for  the  remission  of  past  iiftSy 
through  the  forbearance  of  God :  to  de^lare^  I  say^  at  this 
time  his  rigkteonsness^  that  he  might  be  just,  and  (i.  e.  al- 
though) the  jrvsTiFiBR  of  him  that  belwseth  in  Jesnsy  Ronu 
iii.  25,  26.« 

*  I  bad,  in  the  ^atmer  editiont  of  tliii  vmtk,  adopted  Mraafte  MewcoiM^a 
expkmation  of  the  word  ^i»«i9^«v«  ^  conceiving  the  idea  vX jutUfication^  or  me- 
thod  of  juttificatiotty  to  be  better  calculated  than  that  of  rightewunestt  (the 
term  employed  by  the  common  rersion,)  to  convey  an  adequate  sense  of  the 
originaL  On  perusing  the  obserratiooi  of  Mr.  Nares,  in  his  lUm&rh  on 
tke  Ufdtarum  Vtronm  tf  the  ^epf  Tuimnemy  p.  150—153.  I  am  now  indu- 
ced to  alter  xny  opinion :.  being  fully  satisfied,  that  that  learned  and  ingeni* 
oiifl  writer  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  original  passage;  and  that  the 
•fejeet  of  the  inspired  reasoner  is  not  so  nrach  to  show  how,  in  the  method 
i^iapifid  for  the  remiMiott  efaina,  mcr^r^  was  to  be  displaced,  aahowt  notwitli- 
standinif  tliis  display  of  an^tcf^  justice  was  to  be  maiatained.  In  either  view 
the  sense  undoubtedly  terminate  in  the  same  point,  the  reconciling  with 
each  other  the  two  attributes  of  mercy  and  justice ;  but  the  emnhasis  of 
the  argument  takes  oppoike  directions;  and  that,  hi  the  view  which  Mr. 
Kares  has  preferred,  it  takes  the  ri^^t  diiection,  most  be  maaileat  on  coa- 
f  idering  that,  in  the  remission  of  sins,  mercy  is  the  quality  that  iaunediately 
presents  itself,  whilst  justice  might  seem  to  be  for  the  time  superseded.  On 
this  principle  of  interpretation,  the  sentence  will  stand  thus.  Whom  God 
had  oet  forth  to  be  a  prophiation  through  faith  in  hio  kiood,  for  the  mantfoom^ 
tio»  of  hio  jvsTTCB  (his  just  and  righteous  dealing)  osacmwaif  the  romitoiom 
^  paat  oinof  through  the  forbearance  of  God  ^  for  the  manifeetatioH,  at  thio 
Ume^  of  hie  ju stick,  that  he  might  be  jvtr,  and  (i.  e.  although)  the  justi  • 
yis&  ofhiTK^  thatbeiieveth  in  Jleoue,  Thejuotiee  of  Ike  Deity,  or  his  regard 
to  what  bis  righteous  and  juttt  is  thus  declared  not  to  have  been  departed 
from  in  the  scheme  of  redemption :  this  scheme  bearing  a  two-fold  rmtion 
to  sinners,  in  such  a  manner,  that  wliilst  it  manifested  the  m^erty  of  God,  it 
should  at  the  same  time  in  no  degree  lay  a  ground  for  the  impeachment  of 
hiBjus4ice,  This  view  of  the  ease«wiU  be  found  exactly  to  agree  with  whsi 
has  been  already  advanced  at  p.  137.  The  reader  who  will  turn  to  the  wAn- 
notations  of  Diodati,  p.  117,  wUl  be  pleased  with  the  observations  which  he. 
viU  there  find  upon  this  subject. 

Having  been  led  by  the  discassion  of  tMa  text  to  the  mentien  of  Mr. 
Nares'a  work,.  I  cannot  avoid  esi>resnng  mv  regret,  that  the  present  eiMtion 
has  traTclled  thus  far  on  its  way  to  the  public  eye  without  those  vds,  which 

SB  eariier  appesra&ce  of  th«t  nlnable  performance  would  have  secured  tp 


I 


'  To  Jifgue  here,  as  Is  done  by  Dr.  Pricatley  and  others,' 
that  the  word  hiimt^,  cannot  mean  just  with  regard  to  pu- 
uishmenty  will  avail  bat  little  in  evading  the  force  of  this  pas- 
sage. Admitting  even  that  it  signifies,  as  Dr.  Priestley  con- 
tends«  riglUeouSy  the  argument  remains  much  the  same; 
since,  in  this  view,  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul  goes  to  recon- 
cile with  the  righteous  dealings  of  God,  which  in  respect  of 
sin,  must  lead  to  punishment, — that  forgiveness  granted 
through  Ciirist's  propitiation,  wbereby  the  sinner  was  treat* 

k.  Beinf^,  like  that  respectable  writer,  engaged  in  the  endeafimr  to  i^kicli. 
cale  the  purity  of  Scripture  truth  from  Unitarian  imsrepreacnution,  1  aa 
naturally  desirous  to  avail  myself  of  the  exertions  of  so  distinguished  a  fd- 
low-lahourer.  That  this  volume  therefore,  and  the  cause  which  it  sup- 
ports, may  not  be  idtogether  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  such  co-opera- 
tion on  the  subjocu  which  have  been  already  displayed  in  the  fofregoM 
sheets,  I  shall  here  subjoin  a  reference  to  those  parts  of  Mr.  Nares*a  worE 
which  bear  upon  the  same  subjects,  and  bestow  upon  them  additional  en- 
ftvcement  and  illustration.  1  be^  then  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
pp.60— 124.  173,  174,  181,  182.  217.  230,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  ^re^xirf* 
ence  treated  of  in  Number  I :— to  pp.  126—130.  331—236.  154—164  on  th« 
rajisom  or  price  of  redemption  treated  of  in  Number  XXV.  on  the  sense  in 
which  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  a  anofferiu^, 
as  in  Number  XXVII.  p.  334^243.  and  Number  XXIX.  and  to  have  died 
fur  ttst  as  in  Number  XXX:— to  p.  144—154,  on  the  meaning  of  pr^pUiatimt^ 
as  treated  of  in  Number  XXVI,  and  of  Monement  as  in  Number  XXVllI  ; 
and  lastly,  to  p.  131—140.  on  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  (tearing  sins^  which 
has  been  treated  of  in  the  present  Number. 

1  have  referred  the  reader  to  the  discussion  of  these  several  subjects  in 
Mr.  Nares'a  work,  not  only  because  the  view,  which  has  been  taken  of  them 
in  the  preceding  Numbers,  will  be  fmmd  thereby  to  receive  ample  confirma- 
tion ;  but,  more  especially,  because  the  arguments  employed  by  the  learned 
author  are  shaped  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  meet  the  Unitarian  objections  in 
that  fonn,  in  wiiich  they  have  made  tlieir  latest  appearance,  and  wUuch  baa 
been  given  to  them  by  the  joint  labours  and  collective  erudition  of  the 
party.  In  the  year  1 80 1,  a  challenge  had  been  thro\vn  out  to  the  Unitarians, 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  (see  p.  108.  of  this  edition)  calling 
upon  them  for  an  avowed  translation  of  the  scriptures  on  their  peculiar 
principles.  Whether  it  has  been  in  compliance  with  this  demand  or  nol« 
that  they  have  given  to  the  world  their  Improved  Version  of  the  jV>t9  7V«- 
tament,  is  of  little  consequence.  But  it  is  of  great  consequence,  that  they 
have  been  brought  to  reduce  their  vague  and  fluctuating  notions  of  what 
the  New  Testament  contains,  to  some  one  determined  form ;  and  thai  tbej 
have  afforded  to  the  able  author  of  tlie  Remarks  upon  their  version,  an  op- 
portunity of  exposing  tlic  futility  of  the  criticisms,  the  falladousness  of  the 
reasonings,  the  unsoundness  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  shallownets  of  the  in* 
formation,  which  have  combined  to  ];roduoe  this  elaborate  specimen  ^  Uni- 
tarian exposition.  Spanheira  has  said,  Ccmtroversiae  quae  cum  hodlemis  8a- 
cinianis,  vel  Anti-Trii^itariis  etiam  extra  familiam  Socini,  intercedunt,  sive 
numero  suo,  sive  controversorum  capitum  momentOf  sive  adversariorumytire 
e(  larvft  quadaro  pietatis,  sive  argutiarum  nonnnnquam  suhtUitate,  sive  So* 
lanlans  luis  contagio,  in  gravissimis  merito  censentur.  (Select.  De  BeUg* 
ContTov.  p.  132)  If  this  observation  of  Spanheim  is  admitted  to  be  a  just 
one,  the  friends  of  Christianity  cannot  surely  be  too  thankfid  to  the  compi- 
lers of  the  Improved  Versiont  for  bringing  together  into  one  view,  the  entire 
congeries  of  their  cavils  on  the  New  Tcbtament;  nor  to  the  Btrnftrkef  upon 
those  cavils^  for  their  complete  and  triumpliant  refutatttm. 


ed  as  if  he  had  not  oflfended,  or  was  justified.  Tim  sanso 
of  the  wordju$tj  namely,  acting  agreeably  to  what  waa  right 
and  equitable,  cannot  be  objected  to  by  J>r.  Priestley^  itber 
ing  that  which  he  himself  adopts,  in  his  violent  application 
of  the  word,  as  relating  to  the  Jews,  compared  with  the  Gen* 
tiled.  * 

Doctor  Doddri<^e  deserves  particularly  to  be  consulted 
on  this  passage.  See  also  Raphelius^  The  interpretation  of 
jluMUtff  in  the  sense  of  merciful^  adopted  by  Hanunond^  Tay* 
lor,  RosenmuUer,  and  others,  seems  entirely  arbitntry.-^ 
Whitby  says,  that  the  word  occurs  above  eighty  times  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  not  once  in  that  sense. 

The  single  instance  adduced  in  support  of  this  interpreta*' 
tion,  is  itself  destitute  of  support.  It  is  that  of  Mat.  i.  19* 
— Josfphy  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to  make  Marjf 
a  public  example^  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily.  Now 
this  means  clearly,  not,  that  Joseph  being  a  '^merctful  man, 
and  therefore  not  willing,  &c.  but,  that  being  njust  man,  that 
is,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  right  and  duty,  he  determined  to 
put  her  away  according  to  the  law,  in  Dent.  xxiv.  1.  and  yet^ 
at  the  same  time,  not  willing  to  make  her  a  public  example^ 
be  determined  to  do  it  privately.  See  LdgU/ootj  sxkd  Bishop 
Pearccy  on  this  passage. 

That  the  force  of  tamen,  yet  or  nevertheless^  which  has 
been  here  ascribed  to  the  word  mm,  is  given  to  it  both  by  the 
New  Testament  and  profane  writers,  has  been  abundantly 
shown  by  RapheL  tom.  ii.  p.  519.  Palairet,  pp*  41,  96,  221, 
2d6.  Eisner^  torn.  i.  p.  293.  and  KrebsiuSy  p.  147.— see  also 
Schliusner  Lex*  in  Nov.  Test.  Numb«  11.  and  the  observa* 
ttons  at  p.  127.  of  this  volume. 

No.  XLIII.— ^N  THB  iircoiraiflTBSCv  or  thu  beasoniito 

WHEREBT    THE    DEATH   OF    CHRIST     IS     MAINTAINED    TO 
HAVS    BEEN   BUT    FIGUBATIVELT    A    SACRIFICE. 

Page  36.  (t^) — It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  there  is 
great  inconsistency  in  the  arguments  of  some  writers  upon 

*  CftmpbcU,  althoag^  from  his  not  discerning  the  adversative  relation  of 
the  members  of  the  verse.  Mat.  i.  19.  he  has  not  ascribed  to  the  word  the 
aignificatton  of  jutt  in  this  place*  is  yet  obliged  to  confess^  that  he  has  *'  not 
seen  sufficient  evidence  for  rendering  it  htananet  or  merciful  .***  Four  Got- 
peU,  8tc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  6, 7  —-The  force  of  the  Svriac  word  which  is  here 
used  for  ^txAiot,  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question  :  if  the  learned  reader  wiUtake  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing the  sereral  passages  in  the  Syriao  New  Testament,  where  the  word 
^S^D,  or  its  emphatic  yi^ ,  occurs,  he  will  be  satisfied  that  ia  every  case 
where  it  does  not  sifgnify  just  in  the  most  rigorous  sense^  it  at  least  implies 
that  which  is  founded  in  ri^ht.  For  its  use  in  the  former  acceptation,  see 
John  V.  30.  vU.  24.  Rom.  ii.  5.  ill.  2&.  2  The9s.  i,  5r  gTim.  ir.  8.  Apoc  xix.  2^ 


tihh  mibjeet.  They  represeiit  the  death  ef  Ohriet,  not  es  a 
froper^  but  metiely  es  m  JigurMitty  sacrifice ;  and  establiah 
this  by  pioviiig  that  it  cannot  be  eiiher.  For  whilst  tlwy 
ftrgue  that  it  Is  not  a  proper  sacrifice,  npon  principles  which 
tend  to  show  that  no  suck  sacrifice  can  exist,  they  pTOTe  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  not  a  sacrifice  figuraiivdy^  aince 
«Ter7  figure  presupposes  reality.  The  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  perpetually  apply  the  sacrificial  terms  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  must  surely  hare  been  under  a  strange 
mistake,  since  neither  in  a  proper,  nor  in  ~  a  figurative  sense, 
did  they  admit  of  such  application. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  opposers  of  the  proper  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  on  the  ground  of  nictssary  inefficacv,  are  reduced  to 
this  altematiye ; — that  no  proper  sacrifice  /or  sin  ever  exist- 
ed, and  that  conseipientty ,  in  no  sense  whatever,  not  even  in 
figure,  is  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  considered  as  a  Sacrifice ; 
<Mr,  that  the  efficacy  which  they  deny  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
belonged  to  the  offering  of  a  brute  animal. 

Besides,  if  they  allow  the  sacrifices  under  the  law  to  have 
been  pr<qper  sacrifices,  whilst  that  of  Christ  was  only  figura- 
tive :  then,  flince  the  apostle  has  declared  the  former  to  Imve 
been  but  types  and  shadows- of  the  latter,  it  follows,  Ibat  the 

roper  and  real  sacrifices  were  but  types  and  shadows  of  the 
proper  and  figurative. 

)n  the  pretence  of  jCgiffoft^  allusion,  in  the  sacriflcidi 
terms  et  the  New  Testament^  which  has  been  already  so 
much  enlarged  upon  io  severid  parts  of  this  work.  Dr.  Lmt' 
rence,  in  thS  discourse  which  he  has  lately  published  on  Hie 
Mdaphorieul  Chwadtr  of  the  Apostolical  SMe^  has  thrown 
out  some  valuable  ideas,  which  well  deserve  to  oe  considered. 

No.  XLiy.<— on   VBB   irATVRB   OF   THfi   SACRIFICW   POE 

siir. 

Page  36.  {wy^l  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt  this  definition, 
as  it  stands  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Tkeol.  Rep.  Numb.  1 .  to  the 
judicious  author  of  which  paper  I  am  indebted  for  some  va- 
luable reflections  on  thb  subject.  On  the  true  nature  of  the 
sacrifice  for  sin,  see  also  HalleVs  DiscoursWy  2d  vol.  p.  293. 
Altjiough  both  these  writers,  in  adopting  the  nremtal  scheme 
of  atonement,  endeavour  to  establish  a  pnnciple  entirely 
different  from  that  contended  for  in  these  discourses^  yet  are 
the  observations  of  both  upon  the  subject  of  atonement  pat*- 
Hcularly  worthy  of  attention. 


Ko.  XLV.-^oir  THE  SFJPSCT  OF  Tj^m  i>oeviiiirB  ^w  avoitr- 

HEtfT  IV  PAOOQGIire   ftfijrxiMBIffl9   FA¥^9|tAMB   f O  VIA' 
7UA   A]ri>   HSlilO&OlV. 

Paqs  37.  (a;)--DoGtor  Priestlej  (7Ae^*  Rep.  ml.  i.  p. 
.419.)  offer*  upon  tbU  hei^  iome  very  extr^ordiwy  reipiirlui» 
He  admits,  that  'Vthe  apprehensioiift  of  tbe  4iTkie  ju^ce, 
aad  of  the  e?il  and  dement  of  sia/^  eitcUed  by  the  aebeme 
of  redeinptkm  here  laaixitained^  are  *'  neatimentfl  of  power* 
ful  efia€t  la  promotiQg  repeotaace  and  reforsiatioB."  mt  be 
addB,  ^'  that  io  pro|KNrtioa  as  aajr  i^nioD  raises  our  idea  of 
the  justice  of  God,  it  must  ftiuk  our  idea  of  the  divine^  mef- 
c  J :  and  aiuee  a  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God,  is  at  least  as 
power&I  an  inducevi^ot  to  lejpeataace,  and  as  effieaeioiis  a 
motive  to  a  holy  lif^  especiaUj/ wUh  i^enuow  mtfiiis,  as  the 
apprehansieii  of  his  justice ;  what  the  doctripe  <tf  atopemoHt 
gains  oa  the  oae  handy  it  loaesoa  the  other. 

Now  does  Dr.  Priestley  seriamls  thiak,  tiiat  the  abstraot 
Jove  of  exLceUence,  or  the  hoipe  of  dislant  reiTard,  tan  pro* 
duce  uppa  the  miads  of  atea,  impreasioas  as  iiowerfiil  as  the 
habitual  fear  of  offeadiac  ?  That  tte  deske  of  happiness  aetg 
upon  us  but  through  the  aiedium  of  preeent  iaquietttde ;  that 
we  aeek  after  it  omy  ia  the  degree  ia  whidi  we  fed  uaeasy 
from  the  waat  of  it :  aad  that  fear  is  in  itsdf,  however  remote 
ita  object,  aa  iastaat  aad  perpetually  aetiag  stiaiithis,  Dr.^ 
Priestley  is  too  well  acquaiaied  with  the  aature  of  the  huaiao 
aiiad  not  to  admit.  Aad,  I  ^>preheBd,  he  would  coasider 
that  civil  goveraaient  but  badly  secured,  which  rested  upon 
no  other  support  thaa  that  of  gratitude  aad  the  hope  of  re- 
ward, rejectiag  altogether  the  succour  of  judicial  iaflictioa. 
But  besides,  ia  compariag  the  efie^ts  upon  the  human  adad, 
of  gratitude  for  the  divine  mercies,  and  fear  of  the  diviae 
justice,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  one  great  advantage, 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  latter,  is  this ;  that  those  humble 
feelings,  which  the  appreheasioa  of  the  great  demerit  of  sin 

*  Bishop  Watson,  id  speaking  of  that  arrogant  and  dogmatical  theology, 
that  decrees  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  aa  incoruutent  with 

the  divine  attribute  of  fnerey,  uses  the  following  just  observations "  We 

Ibiow  assutedly  that  God  deligfateth  not  in  blood ;  that  he  hath  no  cruelty, 
BO  Tengeance>  no  malignity,  no  infirmity  of  any  passion  in  his  nature  s  but 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  requisition  of  an  atonement  for  transgression 
may  not  be  an  emanation  of  hit  infinite  fnercy,TSkthsr  than  a  demand  of  hit  iafi- 
niteju9tice»  We  do  not  know,  whether  it  may  not  be  the  very  best  means  of 
pi«aervin|f  the  innocence  and  happiness  not  only  of  us>  bat  <n  all  other  fnee 
and  intelligent  beings.  We  do  not  know,  whether  the  suffering  of  an  inno- 
cent person,  may  not  be  productive  of  a  degree  of  good,  infinitely  surpass- 
ing the  evil  of  such  sufTerance}  nor  whether  such  a  auantum  of  good  could, 
hy  any  other  means,  have  been  produced."— Tco^  ^/>wW»,  fcc.  pp.  466, 4*7, 
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and  of  the  punishment  dne  to  our  oifencea  must  Datura!^ 
excite,  dispose  us  the  more  readily  to  place  our  whole  rdiance 
on  God,  and  not  presuming  on  our  own  exertions,  to  seek  in 
all  cases  his  sustaining  aid.  Farther,  admitting  that  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  (who,  after  all,  and  sot  merely  ingenuous  minds, 
are,  as  Doctor  Priestley  confesses,  **  the  persons  to  be  wrought 
upon,")  were  as  strongly  influenced  by  love  of  the  good* 
ness  of  Groiy  as  by  fear  of  his  justice,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  ^<  the  doctrine  of  atonement  must  lose  in  one  way  what 
it  gains  in  another  i"  because  it  is  no#  true,  that^  the  feair 
of  the  divine  justice  must  sink  our  ideas  of  the  divine  mercy/' 
On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  misery  from  which  men  have 
been  released,  the  greater  must  be  their  gratitude  to  tbear 
deliverer.  And  thus,  whilst  the  divine  rectitude  rendered  H 
unavoidable,  that  the  offender  should  be  treated  in  a  diflS^reot 
manner  from  the  obedient ;  the  mercy  which  devised  a  me- 
thod, whereby  that  rectitude  should  remain  unhifringed,  and 
yet  the  offender  forgiven,  cannot  but  awaken  the  strMgest 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  love. 

-  Dr.  Priestley  however  contends,  that  even  the  advaatag« 
ascribed  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  namely,  thatof  excit* 
•ing  apprehensions  of  the  divine  justice  and  of  the  evil  and  de- 
merit of  sin,  does  not  strictly  belong  to  it;  ''for  that  severitjr 
should  work  upon  men,  the  offenders  themselves  should* 
feel  it."  Now,  this  I  cannot  understand.  It  seems  much 
the  same  as  to  say,  that  in  order  to  feel  the  horror  of  falling 
down  a  precipice,  on  the  edge  of  which  he  hangs,  a  man  musrt 
be  actually  dashed  down  the  steep.  Will  not  the  danger 
produce  sensations  of  terror  ?  And  will  not  the  person  who 
snatches  me  from  that  danger,  be  viewed  with  gratitude  its 
having  rescued  me  from  destruction  ?  Or  is  it  necessary  that 
I  should  not  be  savedy  in  order  to  know  from  what  I  Airve  been 
saved. ^  Can  any  thing  impress  us  with  a  stronger  sense  of  God's 
hatred  to  sin,  of  the  severe  punishment  due  to  it,  and  of  the 
danger  to  which  we  are  consequently  exposed  if  weromply 
not  with  his  terms  of  forgiveness,  than  his  appointing  the  s». 
cridce  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  as  the  condition  on  which 

•  The"ne  non  ti  mere  qu Idem  sine  aliquo  timore  posstmus"  of  TuUy, 
seems  an  idea  quilc  inconceivable  to  Dr.  Priestley.— On  this  subject  1  b^ 
to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  words  of  the  late  Bishop  Porteu8»  and 
particularly  to  the  striking^  and  beautiful  expression  in  the  concluding^  clause, 
taken  from  Scott*^  Christian  Life.—**  By  accepting  the  death  of  Christ  In- 
stead of  onrs,  by  laying  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,  God  certainly  gavo  u» 
the  most  astoaishing"  proof  of  his  mercy ;  and  yet,  by  accepting  no  less  a 
sacrifice  than  that  of  his  own  Son,  he  has,  by  this  most  expressive  and  tre- 
mendous act,  signified  to  the  whole  world  sucH  extreme  indignation  at  sin 
as  may  well  alarm,  even  while  he  saves  us,  and  make  us  tremble  at  his  * 

riry,  even  xL'biie  ve  arc  within  ths  ortM  of  his  mercjj*    Porteus^s  ' 
il.  p.  56. 


aikme  lie  haa  Ikoiq^t  it  rigkt  togi^  m  HiiigifeBew ?  Do  we 
aot  in  this  tee  every  thing  to  excite  our  fear  ?  do  we  not  see 
every  thing  to  awaken  our  gratitude  ? 

No*   XL VI.     ■   ON   XHS  auprosiTioir   that  aACRiFioji 

OJIIGIHATSD   III    PB1JB8TCBAFT. 

Pasb  43.  (y) — Some  of  Ihoae  objectors,  who  call  them-» 
selyes  enlightieiiedy  but  whoseopiwpiis  would  scarcely  deserve 
aotice  were  it  not  to  mark  their  absurdity,  have  sagaciously 
ccmjectused,  that  sacrifice  was  the  inveutioD  of  priestcraft* 
Modrgan  {M&ral.  Phil.  p.  236.)  and  Tindal,  {ChriU.  w  old 
as  the  Crtat  p.  79.)  exult  in  this  discovery.  But, .  in  the 
elevation  of  their  triumph,  they  have  totally  forgotten  to  ia* 
form  us,  who  were  the  priests  in  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel : 
or,  if  we  consent  to  set  aside  the  hiatory  of  that  first  sacrifice^ 
in  compliance  Hcith  the  dislike  which  such  gentlemei^  enter* 
tain  lor  the  book  in  which  it  is  contained,  we  have  still  to  learn 
of  them,  in  what  manner  the  fathers  and  heads  of  families,  (by 
whom,  even  Moi^n  himself  copfesses,  sacrifices  were  first 
offered,)  contrived  to  convert  the  oblation  of  their  omn  flocka 
and  fruits  into  a  gainful  traffic*  And  indeed,  after  all,  the 
priests,  or  as  he  calls  them, ''  holy  batchers,"  whom  Tindal 
wittily  represents,  *^  as  sharing  with  their  gods,  and  reserving 
the  best  bits  for  themselves,''  seem  to  have  possessed  a  very 
extraordinanr  taste :  the  skin  of  the  burntHofieriag  among 
the  Jews,  {Lev*  vii.  8-)^°d  the  skin  wadfeei  among  the  hea« 
thena,  (Poi^  Antiq.  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch*  3.)  being  the  best  bits 
which  the  priests  cunningly  reserved  for  their  own  use«^ 
fiueii  impotent  cavils,  contemptible  as  they  are,  may  yet  be 
considered  of  value  in  this  light :  they  imply  an  admission, 
that  the  invention  of  sacrifice  on  principles  of  natural  reason 
is  utterly  inconceivable ;  since,  if  any  such  principles  could 
be  pointed  out,  these  writers,  whose  main  object  is  to  under- 
mine the  fabric  of  revelation,  would  gladly  have  resorted  to 
them,  in  preference  to  suppositions  so  frivolous  and  absurd. 

No.    XLVII. ON    THB    SUPPOSITIOW  THAT  THB  MOSAIC 

SACBIFICBS   ORieiNATBD    IH    HVtfAN    INVENTION. 

Pagb  43.  (s) — Am^ong  the  supporters  of  this  opinion, 
there  are  undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  many  distinguished 
names :  Maimonides,  R.  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  and  Abarbanel, 
amongst  the  Jews  :  and  amongst  the  early  Christians,  Justin 

•  See  Delany'n  HeveL  Exam.  voL  i.  pp.  86,  87-  and  Kcnmcot^t  Tw«  Din^ 
*rf.  pp.  204,  205. 


Jii^rtjrf^  tbti  mthor^ttt  qiuiflliMi  tad  atisweri  to  t&«  Or- 
tiiodox  in  hte  workfty  Itenstts  Ttrtiillmn,  Clirysottoiii,  !%••*» 
doret,  and  Cyril  of  Alesaadria  {  wIni  «1I  eoMur  bi  prooova* 
ciDg  the  divine  institotkm  of  the  Mosajc  sacrifices  to  have 
feeen  nn  accdftimodalioii  lo  the  ftefiMceni  of  the  Jewish  poo-- 
pie,  who  had  been  trained  np  in  the  praotice  of  sacrifice 
among  the  Ef^pttans ;  to  whom  Porphyry  attributes  inven- 
tion of  sacrifice,  whiltot  others  ancribo  its  origin  to  the  Pfaenl^ 
^ians.  To  the  above  names  are  to  be  addeil,  of  later  dat^ 
those  6{  OrotitiSy  Speneer^  and  Warbnrton. 

But  to  suppose  that  these  most  soleran  riles^  of  worship 
should  have  been  ordained  by  a  €M  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
purity ;  by  a  God  who  presemte  himself  to  the  Jews  in  tho 
character  of  a  King  jealous  of  his  glory ;  merely  in  oompiii- 
Ance  with  the  absurdities  of  pagan  siqperstition,  seems  a  notioa 
Uttle  worthy  of  the  names  that  have  been  meBliotted.  Ta 
imagine  also,  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs  «oold  havo 
received  the  divine  approbation,  without  the  authority  of  di>* 
vine  institution,  is  to  contradict  the  general  tenor  and  expreso 
language  of  Scriptm^ ;  which  supplies  various  instances,  ini 
Which  Ood  resented,  and  severely  pumhed,  every  species  of 
fvill^nforshipy  (as  for  example,  in  Ae  case  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  who  were  struck  dead  ibr  burning  incense  with  strange 
fire,)  and  which  expjressly  condemns,  in  Mat.  xv*  0«  and  Ca^ 
loss.  ii.  22,  23,  that  9hht4fn9%9m,  which  aprung  fiiwm  the  de- 
vices and  inventions  of  men« 

Spencer,  indeed,  who  has  most  laboriously  defended  thi$ 
Motion  of  the  human  invention  of  sacrifices,  in  his  book  J9e 
Jbeg*  Hebr.  has  endearoured  to  prove,  (lib.  iii*  dlse*  ii.  cap;. 
4.  sect.  2«)  that  St.  Paul  speaks  irf  ^wttl-worship  without 

*  An  argument,  wliicU  has  beeo  used  by  Spencer  in  siip|Kwt  of  this  oninioi^ 
deserves  particularly  to  be  exposed.  In  speaking  of  the  notion  of  the  t** 
crifice  of  Abel  having  been  the  cofksequence  of  a  divnie  mstitutioo  and 
comraand,  he  thus  expresses  hinsclf  s  Hgeatentfis  b^e  ertoris  iude  uianl. 
festa  est,  quod  hoc  ipso  in  commste,  (Heb.  s.  4.)  illius  oMata,  non  debits 
sed  Soe^A,  ab  Apostolo  appellentur :  nam  inJe  patet,  Abelis  oblationem  e  pio 
voluntatis  proprix  motu,  potius  quain  legjs  altcujiis  praescripto  proditsse.'* 
^nc  Be  Leg  Betr.  il  769  —Here  it  is  directly  contended*  that  the  aulho* 
fit^  of  ttie  writer  to  the  Hebrews  ^ves  support  to  the  assertion  that  the 
offering  of  Abel  was  purely  voluntary ;  and  this  is  deduced  from  the  force 
of  the  term  /«|et  employed  by  that  writer  in  the  passage  of  the  epistles 
above  referred  to.  But  the  learned  author  is  altogetner  inexcusable  in 
d'rawing  such  a  conclusion  t  inasmuch  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  he 
Was  unaware  of  the  sense,  in  which  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  has  a|^)lied 
the  term  JW^,  in  fvfrv  ^iher  pattage^  in  which  it  occurs  throQghout  the 
epistle ;  namely,  as  referrinj^  ta  oblations  under  the  Mosaic  law,  which  con- 
sequently were  the  vesuh  cf  specific  institution,  and  In  which  no  one  pa^ 
even  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  oblation  was  left  to  the  free  choice  of  the  o^ 
ftrer.  Nor  can  it  easily  be  believed,  that  the  author  could  have  been  igno- 
rant, that  in  above  seventy  passsges  of  the  Old  Testament  the  word  im^m.  it 
used  by  the  I4XX  for  the  Hebrew  |l*V9:  in  every  oae  of  which  ^astsgts  seat- 
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tiy  '^ Witsiiift  s  tod  wilk  lei^ct  to  Ui«  cfrcnttflttnce  ^  reseis 
Maace  between  the  Jewish  religioo  ami  tkoee  ef  the  aseient 
iwatheti  natioiie,  on  wbleh  the  reaeoning  of  this  author  through 
the  entire  of  hit  vduminouB  work  is  fonndeilf  Shuekford  aft- 
iMrtB|  that  so  &r  b  it  from  justifying  the  inference  which  he 
has  drawn)  namely,  that  God  had  instituted  the  one  in  imita- 
ih>n  of  the  other,  Uiat  the  direct  contrary  is  the  legitimate 
conclusion :  inasmuch  as  **  no  one  cevemony  can  be  produced, 
common  to  the  religion  of  Abraham  or  Moses,  and  to  that  of 
the  heathen  nations,  but  that  it  may  bo  proved,  that  it  was 
used  by  Abraham  or  Moses,  or  by  eome  iSf  the  true  worsfaip*- 
pers  of  Ood,  earlier  than  by  any  of  the  heathen  natbns." 
(Connexiony  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  31 7«) 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  to  those  who  hare  been  already 
|iamed,  as  supporting  the  hypothesis  of  the  human  inrention 
of  sacrifice,  are  to  be  added,  in  general,  the  writers  of  the 
popish  church ;  who,  m  M^ker  to  justify  their  wiU-worship^ 
lor  appofaatmeut  of  religious  rites  without  diTine  institution, 
idlege  the  example  of  Uie  patriarchs  in  the  case  of  sacrifices, 
and  the  anpruMtion  liestowed  by  God  upon  these  acts  ef 
worship,  though  destitute  of  the  sanctions  of  his  command. 
'  One  writer  of  that  church,  (a  writer,  howerer,  whom  she 
win  not  be  very  ambitlona  to  ckiim)  has  indeed  carried  this 
point  yet  farther:  inasmuch  as  he  contends  aot  only  for  tlm 
Iiuman  invention  of  sacrifice,  but  for  its  mere  human  adoption 
into  the  Jewish  ritual  without  any  divine  sanction  or  authori- 
ty whatever.  The  words  of  this  writer,  which  I  confess  I 
think  worth  quoting,  merely  for  the  same  reason  for  which 
the  Spartan  father  exhibited  his  drunken  Helot,  are  these. — 
^'  That  the  Supreaaie  Being  would  imperiously  require  of 
mankind  bloody  victims,  and  even  point  out  the  particular 
animals  that  were  to  be  immolated  upon  his  altar,  it  is,  to  me, 
highly  incredible ;  but  that  superstition,  the  child  of  iguo* 
ranee  and  fear,  should  Aink  of  offering  such  sacrifices,  it  is 
not  at  all  wonderful :  nor  need  we  think  it  strange,  that  Mo* 
aes,  akhottgh  a  wise  legislator,  in  this  indulged  the  humour 

Ifp  the  oUation  oader  the  pretcriptioa  of  Uie  Levitical  ntaal  is  intended  te 
be  conveyed;  and  indeed  the  word  ]3V>  ia  Ae  most  general  name  for  the 
eacrificea  under  the  Mosaic  law.  See  what  ia  said  on  this  word  in  Number 
LXn— The  true  and  obvious  reason  why  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  usca 
the  term  /«{«,  is,  because  it  is  the  very  term  employed  by  the  Seventy  tit 
describing  the  oflTeringS  of  both  Cain  and  Abel  in  Gen.  iv.  4»  5.  The  author 
of  the  epistle  treating' of  the  aainc  subject,  naturally  uses  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

•  M^.  &ic.  Ub.  iL  di89.  ii  $  2^7.    See  also  BeiJer^  Out.  Fairiarch,  Exer- 
tfrl.  iu.  $  SZ  Urn.  I 
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of  SO  gross  and  oornal  a  people  as  wofo  tlie  Isr^lbUtos.  AH 
the  nations  aroiiod  tbem  offered  similar  viotMns,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Eapbrates  to  tbe  banks  of  the  Nile.  Tlie 
Egyptians  in  particular,  among  whom  they  had  so  kmg  so- 
journed, not  only  sacrificed  animals  to  their  gods,  but  select* 
ed  the  best  of  their  kind.  Indeed,  I  have  ever  been  con- 
vinced, since  I  was  capable  of  reflection,  that  the  whole  sa- 
erificial  and  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses,  were  chiefly  borrow^ 
«d  from  the  priests  of  Egypt,  but  prudently  accommodated 
by  the  Hebrew:  legislator  to  the  relative  situation  of  his  own 
people,  devested  of  profane  licentiousness  and  barefaced 
idolatry,  and  restrained  to  the  worship  of  one  supreme  God, 
who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  whom  hb  was 

PLEASED  TO  CALL  IeUE,  IaO,  OR  JeHOVAU"  !!!*^ 

*  Geddei**  Critical  Semarh  on  the  Mt^ev  Scr^turei^  p.  d09.  The  ob* 
servationg  which  this  extraordinary  writer,  who  wishes  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  a  Catholic  Christian,  subjoins  to  the  passage  above  re- 
ferred to,  vlU  serve  still  farther  to  show  the  true  nature  of  ms  cfanras  to 
that  denomination. — ^^'This  name,  (he  says,  alluding  to  the  name  Jefaovmh) 
I  think,  he  (Moses)  must  have  teamed  in  Midian :  that  he  could  not  learn 
it  in  Egypt,  is  clear  from  this,  that  the  name  was  not  known  there  before  be 
announced  it  as  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Mehretoe^  and  Jehoitrah  himself 
is  made  to  say,  on  mount  8inai«  that  he  had  never  till  then  maniiested  him- 
self by  that  name :  but  that  the  name  before  that  was  known  in  MkUan, 
nay,  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  Deity  whom  Jethro  principally,  or  perbaps 
exclusively  worshipped,  to  me  appears  very  probable  from  several  circom- 
Aancea."  Having  enumerated  these  circnmstancef ,  which  enable  him  to 
pronoanee  that  Moses  had  put  a  gross  falsehood  into  the  mouth  of  Jehovah 
upon  this  subject,  he  concludes  thus ;  "  Prom  all  this  I  think  it  probable, 
that  the  name  Jehovah  was  known  in  Midian,  Moab,  and  Syria,  hefore  the 
mission  of  Muses ;  and  that  Moses  may  have  borrowed  it  thence.— 7%«fe 
who  iiteraify  hetieme  fohat  i»  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  Exodfu,  will  sneer 
at  this  remark ;  and  they  are  welcome  so  to  do :  1  will  never  be  angiy  with 
any  one  for  believing  either  too  mu  ch  or  too  tittle^ 

Now  if  we  follow  this  writer  to  his  Remarkt  upon  the  third  cbspier  of 
Exodus,  we  shall  learn  what  it  is  that  he  considers  as  believing  juH  enm^h, 
Moses,  in  that  chapter,  informs  us  of ''  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  appearin^.to 
him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush ; — and  of  the  divine  mis- 
non  then  expressly  conveyed  to  him  by  God  himself  speaking  out  of  the 
burning  bosh,  and  describing  himself  as  **  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God 
of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob" — Now  what  says  Dr.  Geddes  on  this  I 
*'  That  in  his  apprehension,  there  might,  in  tliis  particular  apparition,  be  no 
other  angel  or  messenger,  than  an  uncommon  lumtMtu  appearance  in  a  bttA 
of  hriert ;  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Moses,  and  might  be  considered 
by  him  as  a  divine  call  to  return  to  Es^ypt,  for  the  purpose  of  deliverin|^ 
his  brethren  from  their  iron  bondage."  Then  having  j^ovci/ the  propriety 
of  calling  this  luminoua  appearance  in  the  bueh  of  briers,  the  angel  ^  the 
Lordy  and  even  G^i  himself,  from  the  passage  in  the  Psalmist,  **  The  Lord 
maketb  the  winds  his  messengers,  and  flames  of  fire  his  ministers  ;**  and 
recollecting  the  necessity  of  explaining  how  this  luminoue  appear ance»  or 
Jlaming  angel,  was  enabled  to  hold  in  the  name  of  the  Most  Hi^,  a  long  and 
distinct  conversation  with  Moses,  he  boldly  faces  about,  and  meets  the  dif- 
ficulty at  once. — *'  But  can  it  be  believed,  that  the  whole  dialogue  contained 
in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  is  founded  upon  the  shigle  phenomenon 
of  a  fiery  meteor,  or  luminous  appearance  in  a  bush  of  briers  r  Mliat  mny 
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And  ftgam  this^  gatoie  eiriigbtened  expositor  of  holy  writ 
unfolds,  nmch  to  the  credit  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  the  great 
advanti^es  attending  his  imposition  of  Egyptian  ceremonies 

amtr  credible  or  incredible  to  othert,  I  know  not:  but  I  know,  that  /  am 
believt  this,  *ooncr  than  believe  that  God  and  Moeet  verbally  conversed  together 
in  the  manner  here  related,  on  the  bare  authority  of  a  JevfUh  historian,  vjho 
iived  no  one  can  vrell  tell  when  or  vihere  .*  attd  vho  oeetno  to  have  been  at  fond 
of  the  tnarvellotu  ae  any  Jen  ^  any  are.  But  let  every  one  jud^  for  him* 
self,  as  be  bas  an  undoubted  right  to  do ;  and  believe  as  much,  or  as  little  a« 
pleaseth  him— -^JM[y  belief  is  my  own.** 

Such  is  Dr.  €redde<('8  enlightened  view  of  this  part  of  scripture,  on  which 
the  claim  of  the  Jewish  legislator  to  a  diyine  mission  is  founded.  He  states 
indeed,  with  a  modesty  truly  becoming,  that  his  belief  ujion  the  subject  is 
purely  his  own.  So  I  will  venture  to  add  for  him,  it  will  ever  remain.  For 
although  some  may  be  found,  whose  reach  of  philosophical  reflection  may 
just  serve  to  enable  them  with  Dr.  Geddes  to  reject  the  narrative  of  Moses 
as  a  fiibrication,  and  his  pretensions  to  a  divine  mission  as  an  imposture ; 
yet,  that  nice,  discriminating  taste  in  miracles  that  could  catch  the  fla- 
vour of  a  nearer  approach  to  credibility  in  the  case  of  a  burning  bush  of  bri- 
ers carrying  on  a  long  conversation  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  than  in  the 
case  of  that  great  Being  directly  commmiicating  his  will,  and  issuing  his 
commands  to  one  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  respecting  a  great  religious 
dispensation  to  be  introduced  into  the  world  by  human  agency, — ^is  likely  to 
secure  to  Dr.  G.  an  eminence  in  singularity  from  which  he  is  in  no  great 
danger  of  experiencing  the  slightest  dlstttrbancc. 

I  cannot  however  yet  dismiss  this  subject,  and  still  less  can  I  dismiss  one 
so  senous  with  an  air  of  levity.    However  ludicrous,  and  however  con- 
temptible the  wild  fancies,  and  the  impotent  scoffs  of  this  traducer  of  scrip* 
ture  truths  may  be,  yet  the  awful  importance  of  that  sacred  book  wiA  which 
he  has  connected  himself  in  the  capacity  of  translator,  (a  treacherotu  one 
in  every  sense  of  the  word)  bestows  upon  his  labours  by  association  a  con- 
sequence, which  (barely)  rescues  them  from  present  neglect,  though  it  can- 
not operate  to  secure  tnem  from  future  oblivion.    In  the  declaration  of  hi^ 
creed,  ( fVe/!  to  Crit  Bern,  p  vi.)  and  in  the  vindication  of  himself  from 
the  charge  of  infidelity,  he  affirms  *'  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  be  his  reli^ous 
code ;  and  hia  doctrines  to  be  his  dearest  delight:"  he  professes  himself  to 
be  "a  sincere, though  unworthy  disciple  of  Christ."    '*  Christian  (he  says) 
is  ray  name,  and  Catholic  my  surname.    Rather  than  renounce  these  glori- 
ous titles,  I  would  shed  my  blood :"  &c.    Now  in  what  doea  this  Catholic 
Chrietianity  consist  f    Not  merely  as  we  have  seen  in  denying  the  divine 
mission  of  Moses,  and  in  charging  the  messenger  of  that  dispensation  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  Christianity,  with  the  fabrication  of  the  most  gross 
and  infamous  falsehoods,  but  in  .ittributing  to  our  Lord  himself  a  participa- 
tion in  those  falsehoods,  by  their  adoption  and  application  to  his  own  pur- 
poses in  his  conferences  with  tlie  Jews.    For  the  establishment  of  this,  ir 
will  be  sufficient  to  appeal  to  our  Lord*s  solemn  attestation  to  the  truth  of 
Moses's  narrative  of  the  transaction  alluded  to.    "  And  as  toudiing  the  dead 
that  they  rise ;  have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  op  Moses,  how  in  the  bush 
God  spake  unto  him,  saying,  lam  the  God  of  Abmliam,  and  the  God 

of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob."  (Mark  xii.  26.) What  the  Catholic 

ChrisiiamCy  of  Dr.  Geddes  amounts  to,  may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the 
comparison  of  this  single  passage  with  the  positions  which  he  maintains  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of  our  Loitl  himself 

But  it  wUl  appear  still  more  satisfactory  from  a  short  summary  of  his  ser- 
vices in  the  cause  of  holy  writ,  presented  to  us  by  the  pert  of  an  accurate  and 
jurVtcious  writer,  in  the  pngcs  of  a  well-known  periodical  publication. — 
♦*  The  method  taken  bv  this  Catholic  Christian,  of  sttengtlieningthe  foun- 
dation of  the  faith  of  Christians,  seems  very  extraordinary.    For  it  consists 
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.as  matter  of  dirino  ordisMice  upon  bis  people.  <<  Thig  ^99^ 
cession  must  liave  been  extremely  agreeable  to  a  aeDsnal, 
grovelling  people.     The  transition  from  tbe  habita  whk]i 

in  tearing  up  aH  tbe  foiuuktionf  whicb  theleanuDg;*  and  the  pietjror  the  dB- 
Tines  of  former  ages  had  been  employed  to  lav.  It  wonld  perhaps  be  doin^ 
more  justice  to  his  great  enterpnae,  to  say*  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  tear  up 
the  foundations  which  the  8pzbxt  oj*  Odd  has  laid.  He  attacks  the  cre- 
dit of  Moses  in  erery  part  of  his  character :  as  an  historian,  a  Iqi^alatar, 
and  a  moralist  Whether  Moses  was  himself  the  vrriter  of  the  Fenuteuch^ 
is,  with  Dr.  G.  a  matter  of  doubt  But  the  writer,  whoever  he  might  be, 
is  one»he  teUaoSt  who  upon  aUooeaaions  gives  into  the  nMrv^dhm^  adwna 
his  narrative  withJicHotu  of  the  iaterierence  of  the  Deity»  when  every  1 ' ' 
happened  in  an;itural  way ;  and  at  other  times  dresses  up  fable  in  the 
of  true  history.  The  history  of  the  creation  is,  according  to  him,  a  fabulous 
cosmogony.  The  story  ef  tbe  Fall,  a  mere  My  that,  m  which  noiiiiiig  bet 
the  imag^tion  of  Commentators,  possessing  njuve  piety  thsm  ittdgrMst, 
could  have  discovered  either  a  seducing  Devil,  or  the  promise  ofa  Mtviouf . 
It  is  a  fable,  he  asserts,  intended  for  the  nur^wse  of  persuading  the  vulgar 
that  knowMge  is  the  root  of  aH  evil,  and  the  desire  of  it  a  cnme.  Moses 
was,  it  seems,  a  nan  of  gieat  taknta,  as  Numa  and  Lyeurgua  were.  But 
like  them,  he  was  a  false  pretender  to  personal  intercourse  with  the  Oeito^ 
with  whom  he  had  no  immediate  communication  He  had  tbe  art  to  take 
advantage  of  rare  but  natural  occurrences,  to  persuade  tbe  Israelites  that 
the  imiMdiate  power  of  God  was  exerted  to  accomplish  his  projects.  When 
a  violent  wihd  happened  to  lay  dry  tbe  head  of  the  gulph  of  Sues,  he  per- 
suaded them  that  6od  had  made  a  passage  fur  tbem  through  the  sea  i  and 
the  narrative  of  their  march  is  embellished  with  drcuUistanoes  of  mere  fie- 
tiofi.  In  the  delivery  of  tbe  deealogue,  he  took  advantage  of  n  thunder 
atom,  to  persuade  the  people  thati^vah  had  descended  upon  ■»«&  ^ 
Dai ;  <u)d  he  counterfeited  the  voice  of  God  by  a  person  in  the  height  of  the 
storm,  spealdng  through  a  trumpet  He  presumes  even  that  God  had  no 
immediate  h%xA  in  delivering  tae  Israelites  ftom  the  Egyptian  bondi^. 
The  atory  of  Balaam  and  his  ms  has  had  a  parallel  in  certain  incideiiti  of 
Dr.  Gedde**9  own  1^-  The  l&ws  of  Moses  are  full  of  pious  frauds.  His 
animal  sacrifices  were  Institutions  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  con* 
quest  of  Canaan  was  a  project  of  unjust  ambition,  executed  wiA  crudty  s 
and  the  morality  of  the  Decalogue  itself,  is  not  without  Its  intperfecdons. 
— -*-In  £he  end.  he  cornea  to  this  very  plain  oon£ession.  **  The  God  of  Mo- 
ses, Jehovah,  if  he  really  be  such  as  he  is  described  in  the  Pentateuch,  is 
not  the  God  whom  I  adore,  nor  tlie  Ciod  whom  I  could  love,  &c.**  [^Briu 
CriUc,  vol.  xix.  pp.  3, 4.) 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  Hebrew  seriptures  entertained  by  the  man  who 
undertook  to  be  their  translator;  and  who  to  these  qualifications  for  tbe 
task,  superadded  those  of  a  low  and  ludicrous  cast  of  mind,  a  vulvar  tastc^ 
and  an  almost  total  unacquaintaace  with  the  idiom  of  the  English  language. 
Whether  then  upon  the  whole,  I  have  dealt  unjustly  by  this  writer,  m  ex- 
emplifyins^  his  profane  ravings,  by  the  brutal  intoxieation  of  tbe  Spartsn 
slave,  and  in  qonceiving  the  bare  exhibition  of  the  one  to  be  sufiicient  like 
that  of  the  other,  to  inspire  horror  and  disgust ;  1  leave  to  the  candid  reader 
to  determine.  If  however,  any  tasteoan  be  so  ^r  vitiated,  or  any  judgment 
so  weak,  as  to  admit  to  serious  and  respectful  consideration,  that  perveraion 
of  the  sacred  voluoM  which  he  would  dignify  with  the  title  of  a  trandation, 
I  would  recommend  at  the  same  time  a  perusal  of  the  learned  and  judi« 
cious  strictures  upon  that  work  contained  in  the  XlVth  and  XlXth  volumes 
of  the  Journal  fro.-a  whidi  the  above  extract  has  been  made,  a  Journal  to 
which  every  friend  of  good  order,  and  true  religion  in  the  community,  must 
feel  himself  deeply  indebted.  As  a  powerful  antidote  against  Uie  poison  of 
the  work,  JOr.  O'rrtvrs's  Lectxtre^  on  the  four  laH  bodts  rf  the  Pentafcttck, 
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t&e  J  had  contracted  in  Egypt  was  an  easy  one.  The  object 
of  their  worship  was  changed,  but  littlb  of  its  mode^ 

FOk    IT    IS    rOT    now'  A    qUESTION    AMOfTO    THE   LEARNED, 

whether  a  great  part  of  their  ritual  were  not  derived  from  that 
Ration,'*  {Oeiders  Preface  to  Genesis,  p,  xiii.)  Thus  easily 
is  the  whole  matt^lr  settled  by  this  modest,  cavtious,  and 
pJovB  Commentator. ' 

Now  what  says  Dr.  Priestley  upon  this  question  which  hatf 
been  «o  etmpletely  sei  at  rest  ojf  the  learned.^  **  They  who 
suppose  that  Moses  himself  was  the  author  of  the  institutions, 
ci^il  or  religioiis,  that  bear  his  name,  and  that  in  framing  them 
he  borrowed  muth  from  the  Egyptians,  or  other  ancient  na- 
tions,' llirST     NEVER    fi[AVe    eOiUFARBO  THEM   TORBTHER. 

Otherwise  they  cotild  not  but  have  perceived  many  circum-' 
stances  in  which  they  differ  most  essentially  from  them  all/' 
He  then  proceeds  through  a  dissertation  of  some  length  to 
pmdt  out  the  most  striking  of  those  differences :  and  among 
these  he  notices  the  sacrificial  discrepancies  as  not  the  least 
important. 

^^  SRcrifictng  (he  says)  was  a  mode  of  worship  more  anei^nt 
than  idcdatry  or  the  institutloRs  of  Moses ;  but  amonc;  the 
heathens  various  superstifious  customs  were  introduced  re- 

Secting  it,  which  were  ail  excluded  from  the  religion  of  the 
ebrews.''  Having  evinced  this  by  a  great  variety  of  in- 
Bt&nced,  he  observes ;  **  As  Moses  did  not  adopt  any  of  the 
heathen  customs,  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  borrowed 
nothing  from  him  with  respect  to  sacrifices.  With  them  we 
find  no  such  distinction  ot  sacrifices  as  is  made  ib  the  boolcR 
of  Moses,  such  as  bumJt-^eringSj  sin-offeringSf  trespass- 
offsringSf  and  feact-offeringSj  or  of  the  keainM  or  roaming 
of  the  RRcrifices.  Those  partieulars  therefore  he  could  not 
have  bad  from  them,  whether  we  can  discover  any  reaitoit 
for  them  or  not.  They  either  had  their  origin  in  the  time  of 
Moaes^  or^  which  is  most  proi>aUe,  were  prior  to  his  time  and 
to  the  existence  of  idolatry  .'^^^^  Lustly,  (he  remarlcs)  among 
all  tht  heathens^  and  especially  in  the  time  of  Moses,  humaiT 
SACRIFICES  were  considered  a»  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
gods;  bat  in  tlielawsof  Moses  nothing  is  mentiotfed  with 
greater  abhorrence  j  and  it  is  eirpressly  declared  to  have 
been  a  principal  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  idolatrous  in* 
habitttBta  of  Canaan.  The  right  of  the  Divine  Being  to  clahR 
snck  aacrifices  is  intimated  by  the  command  to  sacrifice 

whilst  embrtcini^  much  larger,  sad  more  impoftant  objeoU,  may  be  most 
Ufle^Uy  applied.  In  this  valuable  perfomumce,  tbe  autbentictty  aad  trutk 
of  the  Mosaic  history  are  esUbUshedc  tbe  theological*  moral,  aod  political 
principles  of  the  Jeirish  law  are  elncidateds  and  all  are,  with  acuity  an^ 
ntooeia*  vincficated  aguast  the  objections  of  Infidels  and  gsinaayeri.^ 
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I0MC,  but  it  w«»  decUBed)  fta4  a  ram  «iib9tit«l«Aia  Us  fW». 
Al«i>>  when  the  Divipe  Being  claimed  tfc^  fiffB^boni  9f  |J1  the 
iftraeUtaf  m  the  place  of  thoae  of  the  figyptiaea  which  we«e 
f eatrejed^  D^ne  Qf  them  were  iajcrificf»di  but  the  aervica  of 
the  lievitef  was  accepted  hifteadpf  them :  and  wbereaii  theve 
arepe  not  JUevitea  enow  for  thtt  puvpeset  the  reat  wete  r«»* 
deemed  bj  the  sacrifice  of  brute  aDtiDAia»  wJiieh  wiiie^d  ibf 
^tenoHMtion  of  Ib^  J>Wim  B^iagy  ia  m  earn  i»  aeaept  of 
thatQf;a)aii.'' 

He  fiiiiehe«  the  entire  diai|viMtio»  by  aay  wg,  **  h  wmy  wwm^ 
aprely^  be  acriieluded  from  thia  geaeral  view  of  the  aabja^t, 
that  tba  two  «]ratGiii8y  yw.  that  of  Mohb^  and  tba4  of  the 
h^atkms,  were  not  denvad  from  •aaeb  other :  and  the  ^ape- 
tiecity  of  that  of  Aloaea  10  no  f^eat,  that  coaaideriiig  hia  eir- 
Ctii|i9tance9  and  thota  of  hia  nation  at  the  time,  we  cannot  err 
in  pr«NionnQH)g>  that  vhkv  eoi^jun  no?  havb  nkB  4«y  911- 
MAiT)  nuT  Mi7»T  iMvn  9Jkn  A  Divisn  oaioii^v  AToT  eaN» 
ony  thmg  be  s^id  qf  Mr*  hmgU^  ^ni  (>iM^  win  nmeirf 
tfuU  the  books  of  Moses  were  copiedi  or  in  any  otl^  ^"f^ 
inr^i^  from  the  works  of  oihor  mji^iern  nflrftonai  mere  fit^ 
ifimrokU  ihan  thai  they  hetd  never  rcml  ihem^"^ 

Such  ia  Dr.  Prieatley'a  opinion  npon  the  snbjeot,  on  wbhsh. 
Or*  0edde0  eomforta  himself  with  having  the  unapimois  a«tf- 
fimga  of^  the  learned  in  hia  fiivonr.  in  tiwth  the  ahaarditjr  of 
Pr«  6?ddeB'a  notiona  on  thIa  snbje^t,  «xpoeed  aa  tt^ey  hawe 
ao  firaqnantly  been  when  advanced  by  other  infidel  w rift^m» . 
(for  witi(i'  mch  I  iA«al  bffp  fearo  to  olaaa  tUa  Qafhoiic  Ifawa- 
l|ator  of  the  ^'  nooa»  nn^o  aA^nifn/O  I  sfawld  nat  h%w« 
deemed  entitled  to  any  speeifie  refntation^  bat  I  cecdd  not . 
aeaiat  Uie  oppo^upifty  cST  «oi#onting  hini  wi|h  9,  bcotlt^ 
oritiQ>  equa^y  rawovnd  from  the  trammeU  of  rncaire^ 
apiiHoaflif  and  e^^mdly  intreptd  in  ax^roiajng  the  right  oC  feM 
Inqairy  in  the  6use  ^  whnt^var  eonae^pieneea  lajgh^  raautl.--^ 
when  Gr0$k  nmi4  6^M#i!»~ 

There  ia  another  wrijter  niM,  for  the.  purpoea  of  oimfaooUii|^ 
whoio  opinioiif ,  with  thoae  of  Dr.  Pr4eatlt»j«  I  hnve  been  tko , 
p#re  doMona  of  niaking  tha  foregoing  eaiitmota  froot  tUa  nw- 
thpf's  Dis$ettMiom^  and  that  ia  no  othav  than  Dr.  PrteaMiQr 
hinMClf.  Whoof  er  wili^  be  at  the  tronble  of  pemaing  Us  f^»- 
sHiosa  relative  t^  sacrificea  contained  in  Nunnb^r  T«  <^  lhj» 


*  ^  JMtfer^tim^  in  ^gtkick  an  dermt^^^mtd  th  Ori^in^if^  and  9uptri^r 
JSxceilence  of  the  Mosaic  Institutions,  contained  in  Dr.  Pries0«^^s 
Ablet  on  ail  the  Bqokt  of  SeripturCf  vol.  i.  p.  373—400.  Se^  also  tb€  pre- 
face, p.  xH.  in  mUch  Df.  P.  uaes  these' ir^nis :  ^  Tike  dirltie  a^tfofi  of 
lioses  aAd  tbat  of  JTeaiia  are  hiieparaMy  cdnneiaed  $  and  the  rdigkin  of  tke 
Hebrew^  and  that  ef-  tbe  Ohriatiiint  are  parts  of  tl|e  tame  sclieme  i  ao  that 
llie  separation  of  them  It  im}x>ssibie.  Tly^t  Dt'.  Geddes,  and  some  athers^ 
•hould  hatetieea  of  a  different  oj^nien,  appears  to  me  i»o9t  extraordimtfy.** 


^#0fk ;  Md  A6  Mv  dbMn^tioii»  on  tlieiir  drighi  adloA^d  I0  tft 

tke  Number  wlikfa  felbws  this,  wiM  iMve  no  ginaD  ftaaoa  t6 

•be  siiniriBed  at  tto  ortiiodox  eottjjdeuoD-of  tJie  argiuHMtli 

wfaich  have  just  been  citedt    Eor  tbe  8trikio|;  incoDSMtenay 

4rMcli  wHI  present  itaelf  iqpen  kach  a  cemparbon,  it  may  iiot 

perhajM  be  diflteult  to  accouait.    I  am  willing  (and  with  mueH 

•atiflfaetfon  in  tbe  reflection)  to  believe,  tliat^  aa  Dr#  Priestlef 

a|lproaobed  tliweioM  of  life,  and  wae  enabled  by  being  witb- 

«drawnifOffl  the  fermentation  of  controversy  and  pnrty  %6 

'View  thise  nwfol  subjeota  wltbtheoalmness^delibonitioni  And 

neriwnnneas  whioh  thej  demand^  bia  religioua  opinions  might 

have  ubdorgone  some  change^  and  made  s^me  appioaeh  til 

that  soberer  interpretation  of  seripture  which  nl  on  4arU«r 

'Beriod  he  had  with  almost  tmaceountable  pertinaoity  reslited^ 

I  think  I  discover  strong  signs  <^  this  in  the  comparative  moi^ 

doratfott  of  hia  last  work,JVo#6a  on tM  the  books  €f  Scripture; 

but  especially  in  the  Disstrtaiion  on  theOrigin^liiy  and 

'Mtp§9  §^i  taDcdienee  of  the  Moeaio  IneiitiUionSf  from  which  I 

^hi^e  mtde  the  fUregoing  quotations;  and  which,  (although  I 

oantiot  concur  in  the  entire  of  its  conteots,)  I  would  atfongly 

recommend,  tis  containing  a  judioiotta  aunmuiry  df  the  inter^ 

iMd  evidence  ol  the  dtvioe  oricin  nf  the  Mosaic  instkntions. 


No.  XLyiII*-«-^Aonf»iras   stcFLainaD  as  oints  nn 

VAnioM  wniTtn«4 

« 

PAOtf  49.  (ii)-««--«^pon6er  mnintiann  thii  thoory  of  saeri^ 
flee:  De  Legi  Hehr.  fib.  iii*  diss.  ii.  eap^  3*  sect.  I,  2.  pp. 
7112,  760.  M r«  Ooventry,  in  thodtfa  discoorse  of  his  Philem^ 
mid  ^Hifdaep.  pp^  91  ^  9S4  lOB,  199#  adopta  the  same  idea^ 
clothing  it,  in  his  manner,  with  circumstances  tending  to  dis- 
pone and  vilify'  the  entire  rite.  Tbe  autiKw  of  the  Scrips 
iure  Aecenni  of  Sme/rifbeee  proposee,  what  he  deems  a  differ* 
#nt  theory ;  but  which  is  distii^ished  from  this  by  a  line 
no  iiinit,  as  aeaMely '  to  be  disoemed*  -ReliffioUe  gift9^  he 
sajrs,  nhonld  be  kept  carefully  distinct  from  gifts  makl^  pre- 
temed  to  Ctod,  as  mM  woold  6flhr  gift*  to  one  nnother :  and 
h^  e)ipl^s  «aerifcee  to  be  ^  sacred  gifta  of  things  received 
Urst  firom'^d,  and  preaeiited  bade  to  him  for  an  external  «x- 
presakm  of  gratitude,  acknowledgment,  fiuth,and  every  pioni 
sentiment.^'  (p.  78 — S2.  and  Postsc.  p.  21.)  This  notion, 
howev^BT,  seems  t^  hi^e  no  just  connexion  with  any  species 
ef  sacrifice,  but  the  eucharistic.  And  however  the  sentiment 
of  gratitude  might  have  led  to  an  offering  of  things  inanimate, 
it  could  n6t  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  slaying  of  an  ani- 
mal,  as  was  done  by  Abel  at  the  beginning.  Besides,  this 
notion  of  sacrifice  includes  the  .idea  ot.proptrtg,  an4  i$  .con- 


mqutnUj  not  eotoceiV^jfef  wkhMt  tAsiltUsg  a»  aietvii 
rience  ^  %h9  graiifyimg  effect  produced  by  g^i#  upoti  men : 
^d  ilius  it  f^dlp  under  the  objection  urg^.  m  KuWb^r  LI. 
fgaiaet  the  idea  of  giJU  ia  general* 

Dr.  Priestley  hee  adopted «  similar  theory,  asaertu^  ihaft 
aacrifices  arose  from  anthroppmoi^hitical  notiotta  of  God, 
and  are  to  be  considered  originaliy  as  gifts  of  gisatkiida. 
Like  the  last  named  autJ^or^  hp  §ndfi%,yiMm  to  suppiort  hia 
potion,  from  the  practice  of  gifts  of  hoi^age  to.gfieal  pcfsoaa 
ifk  early  times ;  and  like  biipy  he  ci^asiders^oifcaiirse  an  oflei^ 
jng  for  sin>  a%  differing  in.no  reapect  irom  ^y  othec  sort  of 
>  pblatiofi.  The  prctgress  of  the  rite  of  8|Lcri^»  aa  graving 
csit  of  the  notion  of  gifts,  ^e  k9^  Uaced  in  a  circiimstaiil«l 
lUdd  elaborate  detail,  (TA.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  ) 9^—8(^1 0  whicl^ 
jrboever  wishes  to  b^  conyiuced  of  tlie  uttc^.  laaprobabilitj' 
of  the  tlieory  iu  ils  most  ^plausible  coiottri(ig»  may  take  Uie 
Irouble  to  consult. 

:  Jt.  Taylor,  {B*  Mord.  p.  798^— 804.)  in  like.  m»wer,  de- 
duces sacri^ces  from  the  notion  of  gifts  i  pronmmciaf  them 
io  haye  b<»en  nothing  but  firee*will  oSerings  of  the  first-fimitn 
ot  the  earth,  or  fold.  «ad  he  expressly  defines  sacrifice  to  be 
^*  a  sacred  gift,  set  apart  to  God,  wheieby  the  sacrificer  sliogir^ 
ed  his  rea!diness  to  part  with  his  property  to  refigioua  usee, 
and  thereby  openly  and  publicly  manifested  his  wocabq;*  of 
God."  He  thus  totally  ei^ludes  the  received  notion  af 
atonement:  and  agreeably  to  tliis,  he  subjoinsi  that  **  atone- 
ment and  propitiation  had  no  other,  meaning  or  design,  than  to 
purify  or  sunctjfy^  or  ss^.4ip«r/,  any  person  or  tbupg  tp  the 
.servi^^e  of  God,  by  se|^aratisig  them  from  eoomion  usei'' 

It  is  evident,  that  every,  explication  beve  .-given  of  tiie 
theory  of  gifts,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  bribfi  to  Godt  to 
procure  his  favour.  In  some,  it  is  disguised  under  the  afi- 
pearance  of  an  expression  of  gimtitude,  or  honu^^e ;  bat  Msf 
is  evidently  the  essential  ingredient,  especially  i^  all  sach  aa- 
crifices as  were  of  a  deprecatory  nature..  But,  that,  siicii  n 
notion  was  neither  likely  to  obtain  in  tjie  days  of  the  first 
i-ecorded  saci^ifice,  nor  b^  any  conneouoa  with  the  ideas 
known  to  be  universally  attached  in  later  days  to  animal 
piftctdar  sacrifice,  it  wiU  not  require  auich  thm^^  to  diseo* 
'-var. 

No«  XLIX. — sAcniFicjfis  coasinnnfin  as  fsqbral  . 

RITAS. 

Paob  40.  (b) — Sykes,  in  his  Essajf  on  Sac.  p.  59.  ex- 
plains sacrifices,  as  **  federal  rites;"  and  repreaei)ts  them  as 
**>  iaiplying,  the-  entering  into  friendship  with  God,  or  the  re^ 


WHfTil  «f  tiM  fii«nMiip»  wUn  broiEeii  1^  tbe  tMation  of 
iEbrawr Mitipiilatiotti  :*'  aadin  p.  79*  he  Vftys^  tbmt  the  ^rtgui 
of  moii&eeB.mAf  be  aceoonted  for  cm  tlie  supposition,  ^  thst 
estilig  and  driokiiig  togetfaer,  were  the  knerwii  ordinary  sy«»- 
IniIs  ^'friettdsUpy  and  were  the  vsual  ffket  of  engagiag  in  a>- 
venuits  and  leagues ;''  this  medeof  entering  into  friendship, 
and  jGorming  leagues  with  eaeh.  other,  being  transferred  by  the 
ancients  to  their  gods:  and  ineenftnnation'of  this,  he  ad* 
duoes  imtances  fipom  Homer,  Virgil,  Mai.  Tyr.  mid  othera^ 
to  show,  that  thtty  inagmed  that  thev  gods  did  actually  eat 
with  UioiB^  as  ^y  ate  with  their  gods.  Thus,  necordi^^  to 
Sykesy.  CSain  and  Abel  must  both  ha^e  eaten  of  the  oflferings 
which  they  bronght :  and  this  hideed,  he  posittv^  asserts, 
p.  1 79.  But  not  only  liave  we  no  anthopity  from  scr^titre  to 
prestsne  this,  but^-  as  we  shaU  see  in  Number  IMf  there  is  ^ood 
reason- te  suppose  directly  the  contrary. 

It  should  follow  also  from  this  theory,  that  all  those  who 
offered  sacriSees,  aDtecedent  to  the  MoMtie  institutimi,  must 
kk  oonuplelien  of  the  ceremony  haire  feasted  upon  the  ofibr- 
iag^     Of  this,  howeir^r,  no  intimation  whatever  Is  given  in 
neriptere.    Jacob,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  called  his  brethren 
jto  eat  bread ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows^  that  this  was  part 
of  the  Bocr^dal  ceremony.      That  he  sboidd  ihvtte  his 
frieodn  tQr  partake  in  the^solsflinity  of  the  sacrifice,  and  after** 
prardte  entertain  them,  is  purfeeUr  natural,  and  eooveys  no 
Botioii  whetever  %t  fmstingnriik  &od  at  hia  iahk.-  But,  be* 
sidesy  the  ludDeauet,  w  bumtHBffering,  was  such  as  rendered 
a  impossible  thet  the  sacrificer  emild feast  upon  it;  the  wbde 
of  the  stnimai  being  eottstuaed  upon  the  ahar:  and  that  anw 
mai  sacrifioes,  both  before,  and  a  long  time  after  tlm  flood, 
were  of.  this  kind,  is  generally  acknowledged,  (Scr«p.  Ace.  qf 
Sac*  P0Si$c.  p.  as.)      This  dificuhy,  indeed,  Sykes  en- 
deavours to  evade,  by  sayings  that  -the  heloeaast  being  depre- 
eatorjf  and  c^red  en  account  of  sins,  it  was  to  be  entirely 
;C0B0iimed  by  the  oflbrer,  and  no  part  reserved  for  Us  own 
use,  in  confession  that  he  did  not  taink' himself  worthy  to  be 
adflutted  to  eatof  what  was  offered  to  God.  {E^uiy^  p.  232.) 
Bot  now,  if  ^Miloeaasts  were  the  first  sacrifices,  it  wUl'scarcely 
be  admitted,  that  an  institation  which  for  many  ages  after  its 
/Boaunencement)  absolutely  jurecluded  iht  possibiltty  of  feast- 
ing apoA  what  was  offered,  should  yet  have  taken  its  rise 
from  that  vesy  idea.    And  brides,  if  the  renewal  of  friend* 
fhip»   to  be  expressed  by  the  symbol  of  eating  with  Ood» 
were  the  true  signification  of  the  sacrifice,  to  whiit  species 
ef  sacr^ee  could  it  more  pr^riy  apply,  than  to  thst  whose 
precipe,  object  was  reconciliation  ^ 
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RdoMhre*  to  M  KiMoked,  HiiutyMrtitt the  kmUanm 
hj  irbieh  Sjrkei  supports  his  theory,  are  dimani  fnna  eaity 
bBtthen  fMhttticem.  Ifosr,  h  is  notiMriiMHi,  thsl  aBinufe  anfit 
ftr  fisod,  wenrsKcrii^ed  m  tioTerai  pulaof  the  healhett  worUb 
Thi»i  horses  ivere  secrifieed  to  the  sub;  irelvee  toMers| 
teses  to  Pisqnis;  said  dogs  to  HecaU.  Besides,  it  is  net 
esBjr  to  coacmre,  tod  estiiig  and  drinkiog  vith  Oedtieen  ml 
any  time  the  {nrevBleiit  idea  of  sacrifice,  how  a  oueloai  so  al^ 
faarreiit  Irom  this  notion,  as  that  of  humaa  saoriiee,  couM 
ever  have^  had  births  Nor  wifl  it  sdBee  to  say,  that  tMs  ira« 
a|;ross  ahsneof  kter  days,  when  the  origiaal  idea  of  sacri^ 
ice  had  bean  ohsoirad  and  perverted.  (fiiaiiy,p.  Mt.)  The 
sacxiftGe  ^  Isbm^  commaaded  by  Ood  huaaeM^  was  avroly 
Mt  of  this descripthw:  aad  it  wiH  not  he  assorted,  that  thii 
«aa  a  saqrifice  intended  to  he  -eaten ;  nor  does  iti^spasr,  that 
Abraham  had  prepared  any  meat  or  dcinh-oAhriag^  to  aocoai«^ 
panyit*— ^H.  Mark,  p:  ^14. 

-  Uponthewhcleof  Olr.  ^flces'sreasoMBgiitaapportofthia 
theory,  it  amy  be  said,  that  he  has  transposed  oaiaee  aa#^e^ 
fact,  and  hnrerted  tlie  order  and  aeries  of  the  OMnfab  For 
whibt,  from  the  enstom  of  contracting  leagaos  and  Irieai^ 
ihips  4^  eating  and  daitihing  at  theaame  table,  hadedacai 
the  practice  of  feasting  iqpon  the  saoeificey  and  thaaoe  coa^ 
oladas  tUs  to  be  the  very  esseooo  and 'origin  of  the  riia,  4ni 
seems  to  havo  taken  a  cooise  directiy  opposite  to  the  trae 
OM ;  inasmuch  as,  in  the  first  sacrifices,  no  part  bifing  re^ 
ierved,  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  ^establishmeat  of  tlie 
rile,  whaa  many  were  intitad  to  pattahe  in  the  saerlfioe,  *lhat 
ftasting  hteame  conaaeted*  with  the  ijai  eaian^  ;  and  having 
Ibosacqtdrad  a  sacred  import  by  association,  it  was  probdblf 
transferred  to  compacts  mid  coveaaats  anMgst  meb,  te  he^^ 
stosr  solemnity  upon  the  act.  See  fifor^.  Ace*  iif  Slaef'« 
Po0i9e.  p.  03.«^  whoever  wishes  to  see  a  fuH  and  petfcot  fa» 
fiftation  of  this  theory  of  Dr.  fiyhes,  may  coasolt  the  9d 
qipendk  of  Dr*  Richie's  CrUioMm  upon  Modem  NoHonf 
^  8aerific€* 

It  must  iadead  be  canfessed,  that  names  of  still  higher  au- 
thority are  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  opinion  which 
Bykes  has  adopted.  Made  and  Cudwofth^  in  the  couraa  of 
their  respective  arguments  to  establish  the  Eaofaariat  as  a 
federal  rUe^  bad,  long  before  the  age  of  this  writer,  ttaintaia^ 
ed  the  doctrine  which  be  contends  for :  and  in  this  they  were 
fisUowed,  and  their  reasonings  repeated  by  Dt.  Waderland, 
in  his  Nifnrey  Oblig^Hon,  and  EJlcacff  of  ike  (Hui$timn 
Sacrannent  conaidtreS.  The  nunn  strength  of  the  argumenl 
is  marshalled  by  Mede  in  the  fooribttowiB^raaiMs,  which 


the  Vf Mer  bom  the  gmrl  eelefcritj  of  tlwl  wniu^  wil  nrtii« 
vftUy  be  deflmwlo  seo. 

^^  FkHf  Bp^ry  meriju^j  satth  our  Bwioary  Mark  is.  49.  u. 
mlt^d  irM  Bait  Tim  saU  »  calM,  LotsI.  ii.  IS,  tike  suU 
ffftht  covmawt  of  €hd;  that  k^  a  ajraibai  of  tlM^porpotiiitx 
tJMreof.  JSow  if  tke  salt  whush  fioasoaed  ibm  ntcrifice  irerv 
Bal-  ffti^t  X>«t\  ttt  mlU  of  iksemtnami  of  tifod,  what  waa 
Iha  aacraaitQt  itsaif  bet  epulmmfmieriB^iksftmi  ofiha  com*. 
Mftw^/  »i  lEkK^oadly,  Moaaa  caUa  tbe  bk>od  of  tlia  bvrat-^- 
feringa  and  peace-offeriogs,  wherewith  he  nnitikkd  the  chit 
dfoa  of  iarael  wfacnr  thej  recaiiFed  the  lawr.  The  Uooi  ^  tiu 
cotenoftl  which  iho Lord  had  made  with  them:  ihi^  ta,  aakh 
lie,  ik$  Uaad  efihe  conenani  which  the  Lord  hath  made  mih 
jre«>  £xod.  xxiv«  S.-^TUrdly,  Bot  above  all,  this  may  moat 
cvidenUj  be  et inaed  out  of  the  Mth  psafan^  the  whole  aigi»> 
l^ellt  whereof  18  ioneenuBg  aacrificea :  there  Ood  aaith,  yerae 
^  Cfather  my  eatrnte  together  unto  me^  which  make  oeemont 
with  me  hyoaar^e^z  ud  vetae  19,  of  the  aacrificea  of  the 
tricked,  JJnto  tke  wiekedf  €hd  eaitht  what  hoet  I4ptt  to  do  to 
daekira  nrw  afaHtf ea»  emd  iake  my  coftematU  in  thy  mouthy  «ea» 
iag  thou  hateei  ieuttuetion^  &G«-**Fo«fthl7, 1  add  in  this  iart 
fhcOy  for  a  fiirther  confinBiatkiii,  that  when  Cbd  waa  to  make 
9  covenant  with  Abram^  C^en.  xv.  heeoDtmaidedhimto  offer 
a  aacriSce,  verae  ft,  Qffer  nolo  Ma  (ao  it  ahould  be  tnmed)  a 
hetfer,  a  ehe  goalf  ana  a  rMi,  each  of  three  yeare  old,  a  tur*. 
tie  dtfve,  aad  a  vom^  pigeonm  AH  winch  he  o£fered  accord* 
i^ty,  and  diwided  them  in  the  midat,  lajtng  each  piece  or 
moietf  one  againat  th*  other ;  and  when  the  ann  went  down^ 
God,  in  the  KkeHeaa  of  a  amoking  fainnce  and  burning  lamp^ 
jMiaaed  between,  the  pieteSf  and  ae  (as  the  text  aajrs)  made  a 
covenant  with  Abram^  iaying^  Vtio  thy  eeed  will  l  give  iUa 
hmd^  fto.  By  which  rite  of  pnaatngf  between  ike  parte,  God 
eondeaeended  to  the  manner  ef  ram**'  The  author  then  pro* 
<eeda.  to  riiow,  that  thia:  cuatom  ef  dividing  the  aacrifice  and* 
paaaiog  between  the  parts  was  nsual  with  the  Gbantilea,  and 
not  unknown  among  the  Jews :  and  upon  the  whole  concludea, 
as  a  matter  deciaivelgr  eatablished^thataacrifiBea  were  in  their 
nature  and  essence  ^*  federal  feaets^  wherein  God  deigneth 
to  entertain  man  to  etft  and  drink  with  or  before  him,  in  token 
of  favour  and  reconcilement.'^    (ITorlBS  of  Joeeph  Mede,  p. 

Tbe  opiniona  and  argnments  of  n  divine  ao  learned,  imd  a 
reasoner  so  profonnd  as  Joseph  Mode,  should  not  be  approach** 
ad  bnt  with  reverence :  jet  upon  close  exnminatiott  it  muat 
be  evident  that  this  great  man  haa  here  arrived  at  a  coneisK 
sion  not  warranted  bj  hia^premises*  For,  aa  to  hia  firat  ar- 
gument, it  manifestly  proves  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
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Jewish  9acriflces,  wUch  irvre  «It  oflEiMr«d  iiiJder  aaoi^hi  fMl»^' 
ence  to  Me  covenant  which  God, had  originelljrnuMie  Wftb  tibe* 
Jews,  (Lev.  S.  13.  and  Ex.  xxiv.)  were  alwayw  aecompnied 
with  th^  which  waaconiuderedtobeasjrmbolof  thepei|H9tiiitjr 
of  that  covenant.  In  thb  there  was  evidently  nothin^/pif^rofv 
nothing  which  marked  the  entering  into  a  present  covenant,' 
or  even  the  renewing  of  an  old  one,  but  simply  a  significant 
and  forcible  assurance  of  the  faithfoineBs  of  that  great  Being 
with  whom  the  national  covenant  of  the.  Jews  had  been  ori- 
ginally-entered into. 

If  this  reasoning  be  jnst,  and  I  apprehend  It  cannot  be  emt^ 
troverted,  the  whole  strength  of  the  cause  is  gone :  for  the  re-^ 
malning  arguments,  although  they  undoubtedly  establish  tiris, 
that  some  sacrifices  were  of  the  nature  of /srferai  riles,  yet 
they  establish  no  more:  so  that  the  general  nature  of  sa<» 
crifice  remains  altogether  una&cted.  In  those  cases  also, 
where  the  sacrifice  appears  to  have  had  a  federal  aspect,  th^ 
true  stiate  of  the' matter  is  probably  this,  that  where  there  was' 
a  covenant,  there  was  a  sacrifice  also  to  give  solemnity  and 
obligation  to  the  covenant,  sacrifice  hsing  the  most  soleanir 
act  ot  devotion,  and  therefore  naturally  to  be  called  in  for  the' 
enforcement  of  the  religious  observance  of  any  compact  en- 
gaged in.  Thus,  the  sacrifice  being  but  the  accompahiment' 
of  the  covenant,  does  not  necessarily  partake  of  its  natwe.^ 
In  other  words,  although^ it  be  admitted,  that  where  there 
was  a  covenant  there  was  also  a  sacrifice ;  it  by  nomeanslbUoWB 
that  wherever  there  was  a  sacrifice  there  was  also  a  cove» 
nant.  That  some  Sacrifices  therefore  had  a  federal  relation, 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  sacrifice'  in  geaeral :  and' 
the  conclusion  which  we  had  before  arrived  at  remains,  con* 
nequently,  unshaken  by  the  reasons  which  haV^  been  adduced 
by  Mede««— Bishop  Pearce*s  Two  Ldttrs  to  Dr.  WaterUmi 
may  be  read  with  advantage  unon  this  subject,  although  they 
contain  many  particulars  in  wnich  the  reflecting  reader  wiB- 
probahly  not  concur. 

No«  L. — nisROP  WARUURTon's   thbort   of  the  ORlOtS 

OF   SACRIFICE. 

Paob  40.  (c)-^Bishop  Warburton  (Div.  Leg.^.  ix.  eb«  2.) 
represents  the  whole  of  sacrifice  as  symbolical.  The  offerings 
of  firat-fruits  he  hoUs  to  be  an  action  expressive  of  gratitude 
and  homage :  and  in  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  origin  of 
such  sacrifices  as  were  eucharistic*  But  aware  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  theory,  which  places  the  entire  system  of  sa- 
crifice on  the  ground  of  gifts,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  na*^ 
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Itiw  of  expiitorj  sacrifice  iathe  oHuuier  dascfibed  m  the  jagp 
to  whicli  this  Number  refers. 

It  10  to,be  lameated,  that  att  iiigeDioii&  writer^  of  whom  i 
hare  had  occasion  in  aiiotber  place  to  speak  in  terms  of  com- 
meadatioB,  should,  in  his  view  of  the  Bishop's  opimons  upon 
this  subi^ecty  have,  permitted  himself  to  give  support  to  that 
which  is  certainly  not  among  the  most  tenable  of  his^lord- 
i^i^'s  notions ;  namelj^  the  idea  of  the  human  origin  of  sa^ri* 
fi^*  This  too  (though  probabljr  not  so  intended  by  the  aii<' 
thor«7iuiB  been  done  in  a  way  which  has  a  powerful  tendency 
tomisVead  the  unwary  reader:  the  professed  object  being  to 
exhibit  an  impartial  enumeration  oi  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  whilst  in  truth  a  preponderating  weight 
has  been  studiously  cast  in  favour  of  one.  I  allude  to  Mr. 
Pearson^ s  CrUical  E^sav  ;  in  the  ivth  section  of  which,  the 
reasoning  of  Spencer  and  Warburton,  in  defence  of  the  hea- 
thenish, origin' and  subsequent  divine  adoption  of  the  rite  of 
sacrifice,  «re  treated  with  a  complacency  which  they  but  ill 
deserve.  The  reasonings  themselves,  as  they  are  elsewhere 
in  this  work  largely  considered,  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  con* 
si^. 

No,   LI»«-^TilJSSUFFOSITl09  THAT  SACniFICBS  OftlGIHATED 
.       IN   TilE   IDJBA   OF   OLFTS   fiBROJI|:O0S. 

Vh^m  40.  (il) — ^Dr.  Rutherforth,  in  a  communication  toi  Dr. 
Kennicot,  coUects  from  Gen.  iv«  20.  that  the  introduction  6L 
praptrtjfp  or  exclusive  right,  amongst  mankind^  is  not  to  be 
fixed  h^ier  than  the  time  of  Jabal,  the  eighth  from  Adam. 
He  is  there  said  to  have  been  the  father,  or  first  inventer  of 
>upo :  that  is,  says  Rutherforth,  not  as  we  translate  it,  the  fa- 
ISher  of  9uck  as  have  cattle^  (for  he  was  clearly  not  the  first 
of  such,  Abel  having  been  a  keeper  of  sheep  long  before,) 
but  of  private  property ;  the  word  njpo  sonifying  strictly 
possesion  of  any  sort,  and  being  so  rendered  in  the  Syriac 
version*  {Kennic.  Two  Dissert.  App.  p.  252 — 254.)  In 
addition  to  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  word  nupry  seema 
(a  have  been  applied  to  cattle,  merely  because  cattle  were, 
in  the  earliest  ages,  the  only  kind  of  possession  ;  and  that, 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  determine  the  word' 
to  that  apjriication,  it  can  be  considered  only  in  its  original 
And  proper  sense,  namely  possession. 

But  whether  this  idea  be  right  or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
community  of  goods  must  have  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the 
world;  and  that  consequently  the  very  notion  of  a  gift,  and 
all  experience  of  its  effect  upon  meii,  must  have  been  for  a 
length  of  time  unknown.     And  if  the  opinion  be  right,  that 
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Mftrifice  ttirted  before  Abel,  aod  was  coeral  with  tbe  fitlt; 
it  be€oines  yet  mare  manifestytiialobftervatiooirfthe^ffiea^ 
of  giftii  could  not  have  given  birtii  to  the  practice,  there  be- 
ing ao'  subjectfl  in  the  world  upon  which  Adam  could  nafce 
such  observation.     Besides,  as  Ka&nicot  remarks,  (  Taw  Dis9. 

E.  Id07.)  '^  no  being  has  a  right  to  tlae  iives  of  other  beings, 
ut.the  Creator  or  those  on  whom  lie  confem  that  right ;"  if 
tlien  God.  had  not  given  Abel  such  a  right,  (and  that  he  did 
not  confer  it  even  for  the  porposes  of  necessary  food,  wiH  ap- 
pear from  the  succeeding  Number,)  even  the  existence  of 
the  noti<Mi  of  property,  and  the  fiuniliarnse  and  experience 
of  gifts,  could  not  have  led  him  to  take  away  the  life  of  the 
animal  as  a  gift  to  the  Almighty ;  nor,  if  they  covld  have  done 
so,  can  we  conceive,  that  such  an  offering  would  have  been 
graciously  accepted. 

No.   LII.^^ON   THB   DATB  OF  THS   PERMISSIOH  OV  AITfHAL 

FOOD   TO   MA!r. 

PaO£  40.  (e) — The  permission  of  animal  food  evidently 
appears  from  scripture  to  take  its  date  from  the  age  of  Noah: 
the  express  grant  of  animal  food  then  made,  clearly  evincuq; 
that  it  was  not  in  use  before.  This  optnioa  is  not  only 
founded  in  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage,  Gea.  ix*  3.  bat 
has  the  support  of  Commentators,  the  most  distinguished  for 
their  learning,  and  candid  investigation  of  the  sacred  text* 
But,  as  ingenious  refinements  have  been  employed  to  tortore 
away  the  plain  and  direct  sense  of  scripture  upon  tlus  head, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  ai*gmiieot8 
upon  the  question. 

Two  grants  were  made ;  one  to  Adam,  and  one  to  Noah. 
To  Adaum  it  was  said.  Gen.  i.  29,  dO.  Btholdj  I  Kmtt  gimm 
you  everu  htrb  bearing  seed^  whiek  U  upon  the  Juet  ^  aU 
the  earth; .  and  every  tree^  in  the  which  is  thefrutt  of  a  tree, 
bearing  seedf  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat ;  and  to  every  fteosl 
of  the  earthy  and  to  every  fowl  of  tlie  air^  and  to  every  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earthf  wherein  there  is  life^  I  ha9e  given 
every  green  herb  for  meat*  Again,  to  Noah  it  is  said,  Gen. 
ix.  3.    Every  moving  thing  that  liveth,  shall  be  meat  for 

you;   EVEN  AS    THE.OREBS    HERB   HAVE    I   OIVEH  TOV  ALL 

THiNOB.  Now,  whilst  the  obvious  inference  from  the  former 
of  these  passages  is,  that  God's  original  grant  of  the  use  of 
his  creatures  lor  food,  was  confined  to  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion; the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  latter  is  found  to 

*  See  MumL  Vatah,  Clar.  Ctot.  and  Le  Clerc,  on  Gen.  ix.  3.  also  S^cJ^» 
Ctnwx.  Tol.  i.  p.  SI.  sad  JTennic^  TSso  JtHst*  p.  70. 
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be  precisely  Sifidlar,  inagBmch  as,  had  animal  food  been  before 
permitted  for  the  use  of  man,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for 
the  specific  gnmt  to  that  purpose  now  made  to  Noah.  And, 
in  perfect  i^p^eenent  with  this  reasoning,  we  find  the  scrip- 
tore  history  of  the  period  antecedent  to  the  flood,  entirely  si- 
lent coDcemiiig  the  use  of  animal  food. 

Dr.  dykes,  however,  can  see  nothing  in  the  first  grant  to 
Adam,  *^  bat  a  general  declaration  of  a  sufficient  provision  for 
dl  creatures ;"  nor  in  the  second  to  Noah,  <^  but  a  command 
to  slay  befiore  they  ate  flesh*.''  flesh  having  from  the  first  been 
used  for  food.  (Essay,  &c.  pp.  177,  178.)  In  support  of 
these  extraordinary  positions,  he  employs  arguments  not  less 


]•  He  contends  that  the  former  grant  is  necessarily  to  be 
understood  with  certain  limitations ;  for  that,  as  some  crea- 
tures^  were  not  formed  for  living  on  herbs,  and  some  herbs 
were  of  a  poisonoiK  quality,  the  grant  cannot  be  supposed  to 
extend  to  every  green  heri[> ;  and  hence  he  infers,  that  the 
grafif  cannot  be  interpreted  as  enjoining  or  prohibiting  any 
particular  species  of  food ;  and  that  consequently  animal  food 
may  be  included,  (p.  169—- 171.)  But  it  seems  rather  a 
strange  inference,  even  admitting  the  existence  of  noxious 
vegetables- at  the  time  of  the  grant,  that  because  it  must  in 
propriety  be  limiied  to  a  certain  description  of  the  things  ge- 
nerally permitted,  it  might  therefore  be  extended  to  a  class 
of  things  never  once  named ;  or  that,  because  a  full  power 
was  given  to  man  over  all  herbSy  to  take  of  them  as  he  pleased 
for  food,  whilst  same  would  not  answer  for  that  purpose,  the 
dominion  given  was  not  therefore  to  relate  to  kerbsj  but  ge» 
nerally  to  all  things  that  might  serve  for  human  snstenanoe. 

But  2.  He  maintains,  that,  at  all  events,  this  grant  of  herb 
and  tree  for  the  food  of  man,  does  not  exclude  any  other  sort 
of  food,  which  might  be  proper  for  him.  And  to  establish 
this,  he  endeavours  to  show,  (p.  171-^177.)  that  the  decla- 
ration to  Noah  did  not  contain  a  grant  to  eat  animal  food  ia 
general,  but  only  some  particular  sorts  of  H,  such  as  are  in- 
cluded in  the  word  90*%  by  which  he  understands  creeping 
things,  or  such  animals,  as  are  not  comprehended  under  the 
denominations  of  beast  and  fowl ;  so  that,  admitting  this  to 
be  a  grant  of  something  new,  it  was  yet  i>y  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  suppoeition,  that  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  and  such 
like  animals  had  been  eaten  from  the  first.  Now,  this  di- 
rectly contradicts  his  former  argument.  For  if,  as  that  mam- 
tains,  the  grant  to  Adam  was  but  a  general  declaration  of 
abundant  provision,  and  consequently  leaving  man  at  full  li- 
berty to  use  all  creatures  for  food,  why  introduce  a  permis- 
sion at  this  time  respecting  a  particular  species  of  creatures  ? 
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Bvt  btfiddet,  itrsi  does  not  mfiy  «  parlientar  specks  of 
nnimals,  but  denotes  M,  of  whatever  kind,  thai  move.    TIhI 
this  is  the  true  aeceptatioB  of  tbe  word  may  be  ooU^ted 
from  Cocceius,  and  Scfaindier,  as  weli  as  Nacbmaaides,  (wIm 
is  quoted  by  Fi^ius,  Crit.  S&t.  on  Gen.  i.  89.)  and  tbe  se- 
ver^  authorities  in  Pofe'«  %».  o«  Oen.  xix.  3.  and  so  mant. 
fieat  does  it  a{q>ear  from  tbe  original  in  various  iastancea,  (hat 
it  re«|uires  no  small  degree  of  charity,  not  to  believe,  thai 
Dr.  Sykes  has  wilfally  closed  his  eyes  against  iU  true  mcan-^ 
isg.       His   words   are  particularly  des^ytBg  of   reoMrk* 
*^  Thraugkoui  the  law  of  B/toses,  it  is  certiainy  that  it  (vm) 
IMver  takes  in,  or  inchides,  beasts  of  the  earth,  or  birds  of  the 
air,  but  a  third  species  of  animals  different  (com  tbe  othes 
two  :'*  and  this  third  qiecies  he  conjectures  to  bo,  *^  all  sucli, 
either  fish  or  reptiles,  that  not  having  feet  glide  along."  (p: 
173.)     Now  the  direct  contrary  of  ail  this  is  ctrtsin:  rad 
fa^  Dr.  Sykes,  in  his  accurate  survey  of  the  entire  law  of 
Moeos,  but  allowed  his  eye  to  glance  on  the  words  Gimtained 
in  Gen.  vii.  31.  he  probably  would  not  have  been  quite  so 
peremptory.    All  plbsb  iied^  that  wMveth  Onm)  yfum  the 
eartik ;  bath  of  fof»ly  ani.  of  4Mttlej  ami  of  bet^  mid  of 
09€ry  €reepmg  thing,  (per)  that  creepeih  (pvn)  ttpofi  the 
mrtk.    Here  the  ereeping  things  are  specially  named,  and 
included,  t<^ther  with  all  other  creatures^  under  the  general 
word  worif    And  it  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice^  that  in 
the  xith  ch.  of  Levit.  in  which  the  different  species  of  ani* 
mals  are  accurately  pointed  out,  those  that  are  properly  call^ 
;ed  creeping  things,  are  mentioned  no  less  than  eleven  times* 
^od  in  every  instance  expressed  by  the  word  fiw  i  and  yet 
from  this  very  chapter,  overlooking  these  numerous  and  de- 
cisive instances.  Dr.  Sykes  quotes,  in  support  of  his  <minion, 
the  use  of  the  word  vrrs,  in  the  two  foUewing  verses :  Neither 
akall  yon  dffile  youredves  with  any  manner  of  creeping 
ikif^  (pw)  that  moveth  (ponn)  fipo»  the  earth,  verse  44. — 
And  again,  this  is  the  law  of  the  beasts^  and  of  the  famts^ 
and  of  every  living  creature  that  moveth  ^in)  in  tie  waterSy 
verse  46.     Here,  because  the  word  won,  which  is  a  descrip* 
tton  of  all  moving  things,  (as  has  been. shown  above,  and  may 
be  proved  from  various  other  instances,*-— see  Jenn*  Jem.  An* 


Uq*  vol.  I.  p.  306.)  is  found  connected  with  reptiles  and 
fishes,  it  is  at  once  pronounced  to  be  appropriate  to  them, 
notwithstanding  that  through  the  enture  chapter,  whose  ob- 
ject it  is  cprefully  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  ani- 
inals,  it  is  never  once  utted  in  the  numerous  passages  refer- 
ring specially  to  the  reptile  and  fishy  tribes,  as  their  proper 
e^mllatioo,  and  is  translated  in  these  two  verses  by  the 
Jj%^  \^  its  true  generic  sense,  mtrnfumn  that  moveth.    So 
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that  Dr*  Sjrkes  might  with  as  good  reason  bare  inferred^ 
that,  becauae  cruph^  things  are  occa«iaiialiy  called  living^ 
€re(Uur4$t  Ihing  creatm'es  must  consequeoily  mean  creeping 
ikitigs^  To  aay  the  truth,  if  Dr.  Sjkes  had  been  desirous 
to  diaoover  a  part  of  scripture,  completely  subversive  of  his 
iolerpretation  of  the  word  mo\  he  could  not  have  made  a 
hajqpier  selection.tbaa  the  very  chapter  of  Leviticus  to  which, 
be  has  referred. 

But,  to  kavo  no  doubt,  that  the  grant  made  to  Noah  was  a 
permission  for  the  first  time  of  animal  food,  we  find  aui  express 
description  (^  the  manner  in  which  this  sort  of  food  wa3  to  be 
used,  immediately  subjoined :  But  flesh  with  the  life  thertof^ 
nfhich  19  the  blood  thereofs  shall  ye  not  eat.  Now,  if  animal 
&>od  had  been  before  in  use,  this  injunction  seems  unaccount- 
able, unless  on  the  supposition,  that  it  had  been  the  practice, 
before  the  flood,  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  animals  that  had  been 
duly  killed  for  the  purpose;  and  Dr.  Sykes's  argumentt 
which  maintains,  that  this  prohibition  merely  tended  to  pre- 
vent the  eating  such  animals  as  died  of  themselves,  or  the 
eating  the  animal  without  having  duly  killed  it,  must  rest  en- 
tirely oo  the  presumption,  that  such  had  been  the  practice 
before.  But  on  what  ground  he  has  assumed  this,  he  has  not 
thcwght  proper  to  inform  us :  and  the  certainty,  that,  before 
the  flood,  animals  w^re  killed  for  sacrifice,  seems  not  consist* 
ent  with  the  supposition*  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  this 
argument  adduced  by  Sykes,  falls  in  with  one  of  the  strange 
conceits  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins :  it  being  a  tradition  of  theirs, 
that  there  were  seven  precepts  handed  down  by  the  sons  of 
Noah  to  their  posterity,  six  of  which  bad  been  given  to  Adam, 
and  the  seventh  was  this  to  Noah,  '^  about  not  eating  flesh, 
which  was  cut  from  any  animal  alive."  See  Patriek^s  Pre- 
face to  Jo6— «also  Jenning^s  Jew.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  147. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  arguments,  of  a  natura 
widely  di/Eerent  from  these  of  Sykes,  have  been  urged  in  op- 
position to  the  interpretatioii  of  the  several  grants  to  Adam, 
and  to  Noah,  contended  for  in  this  note.  Heidegger,  in  his 
Historia  Patria$'ch.  Exereit.  xv.  $  9.  vol.  i.  maintains,  that 
the  passage,  Gen.  i.  29,  30.  is  to  be  thus  translated :  Behold, 
I  ha^e  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  &c.  (to  you  it  shall 
he  for  meat);  nay  also,  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  every 
fowl  of  the  earth,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earthy 
nhertin  there  is  life,  with  every  green  herb  for  meat.  This 
translation  he  defends,  on  the  ground  of  the  occasional  use  of 
the  preposition  h,  in  the  inckmve,  or  copvlative  sense ;  whence 
he  holds  himself  justified  in  explaining  it  here,  as  the  mark  of 
the  aecumtive,  not  of  the  dative  case.  In  support  of  this  ac* 
eeptation,  he  also  produces  some  names  highly  distinguished 
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in  the  aniialfl  of  stcred  criticism,  tis.  Capellae,  Cocceios,  and 
Bocbart.  And  to  reconcile  this  interpretation  with  the  grant 
to  Noah,  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  the  right 
to  animal  food  had  been  conveyed  befinre  the  time  of  that  pa- 
triarch, he  considers  this  second  grant  but  as  a  repeftlioir^ 
the  first  to  Adam,  and  that  the  words,  even  ns  the  green  kerb 
have  I  given  you  all  things^  are  not  to  be  understo^,  as  con- 
Teying  now,  for  the  first  titne^  a  right  to  the  use  of  all  crea* 
tores,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  before  granted  with 
respect  to  the  herbs  and  fruits,  but  merely  as  conArmiog  the 
grant  formerly  made,  of  the  green  herb  and  of  all  living  crea- 
tures, without  distinction. 

Now,  although  the  particle  S,  is  used  in  some  few  parts  of 
Kcripture,  in  the  sense  here  ascribed  to  it  by  Heidegger,  yet 
if  we  examine  the  instances  in  which  it  is  so  applied,  (aN'of 
which  may  be  seen  at  one  view  in  Noldius  Concord.  Particd. 
Ebr.  pp.  398,  401 .)  we  shall  find,  that  it  stands  in  those  cases 
•comoined  and  related  in  such  manner  as  to  give  a  new  modifi- 
cation to  its  general  and  ordinary  meaning.     But  surely,  in 
the  present  case,  no  such  modifying  relation  exists.    On  the 
contrary,  the  very  frame  and  analogy  of  the  sentence,  seem 
to  determine  the  word  to  its  usual  daiive  signification.    Ha- 
ving occurred  twice  in  the  29th  verse,  and  in  both  places  ma* 
nifestly  in  this  sense,  (C32i^,  to  jfou^)  it  then  nnmediately  fol* 
'  lows  in  direct  connexion,  and  this  connexion  marked  most 
unequivocally  by  the  copulative  particle  i,  (^3^)  so  as  to  de- 
termine unavoidably  the  continuance  of  its  application  in  the 
asune  sense.     The  word  mt,  likewise,  succeeds  to  the  clauses 
enumerating  the  animal  tribes  in  the  30th  verse,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  in  which  it  followed  that  relating  to  the  ho- 
man  kind,  in  the  preceding  verse ;  and  as,  there,  it  is  admitted 
to  be  the  mark  of  the  accusative,  specifying  the  things  allot- 
ted to  the  sustenance  of  the  human  species;  so  here,  it  is  evi- 
dently to  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  specifying  those  things 
that  are  appointed  for  the  support  of  the  ftrtiife  creation.  This 
analogy,  however,  Heidegger  is  compelled  by  his  interpret»* 
tion  to  overturn ;  and  whilst  he  allows  to  the  word  this  signi- 
fication through  the  whole  of  the  preceding  verse,  he  here 
abruptly  and  arbitrarily  changes  its  application,  and  attributes 
to  it  the  force  of  with,  which  is  necessary  to  make  sense  of 
the  passage,  according  to  his  mode  of  translating  it. 

How  then  does  the  matter  stand?  In  two  passages  exactly 

corresponding,  and  immediately  connected,  the  preposition  7, 

and  the  particle  riM,  are  arbitrarily  applied  in  different  senses, 

to  make  out  the  translation  of  Heidegger :  whilst  on  the  coni- 

V  monly  received    interpretation,    the  analogy  is  preserved 

^  '..         throughout,  and  the  samo  uniform  meaning  is  attributed  to 
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«tch  pftrtiele  in  ihe  correspondiiig  clauses*  Indeed  the  ver- 
sion contended  for  bj  Heidegger  is  upon  the  whole  so  violent 
and  unnaturali  that  it  requires  but  to  read  the  passage  in  the 
original^  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  inadmissible ;  and  perhaps 
BoUiing  but  the  respectability  of  the  names  that  appear  in  ite 
support^  could  justify  its  serious  investigation.  One  advan* 
tsge  however  manifestly  attends  the  notice  of  it  in  the  present 
discussion*  It  proves  that  the  learned  writers,  who  defend 
this  interpretation,  consider  the  commonly  received  version  as 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  notion,  that  the  first  grant  to 
Adam  conveyed  the  permission  of  animal  food.  For  if  any  of 
the  arguments  used  by  Dr.  .Sykes,  and  others,  to  show  that  it 
could  be  so  understood,  were  deemed  by  th^se  writers  to  have 
any  value,  they  surely  would  not  have  resorted  to  this  n^w 
and  unwarrantable  translatbn  in  support  of  that  position. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  this  new  version  of  Gen.  i.  29, 30.  is  so  tar  from 
receiving  any  countenance  from  the  Jewish  writers,  that  they 
are  nearly  unanimous  in  the  .opinion,  that  the  right  of  eating 
flesh  was  not  granted,  until  the  time  of  Noah.  See  particu- 
larly Abe$uxrUf  and  8oL  Jarchi^  in  their  annotations  on  this, 
mrt  of  script^re•  Heidegger  also  confesses,  that  the  Christian 
Fathers,  nearly  without  exception,  concur  in  the  same  opinion* 
HisL  Patriarch.  Exercit.  xv.  \  3. 

Objections  however,  are  drawn  from  the  history  of  Abel's 
sacrifice;  and  from  the  distinction  of  animals  into  clean  and 
unclean,  antecedent  to  the  flood*  It  is  said,  thi^t  AbeFs'sacri- 
fice  having  been  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  it  never  ha- 
ving been  customary  to  offer  any  thing  to  Ood,  but  What  was 
useful  to  man,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  animals  were 
used  for  food  even  in  the  time  of  Abel.  Heideg.  Hisl^atr* 
Sixer.  XV.  $  25. — To  this  the  reply  is  obvious :  that  the  prin* 
ciple  here  laid  down  is  accommodated  to  particular  theorieii 
of  sacrifice :  to  such  as  place  their  origin  and  virtue  in  the  no- 
tion df  a  gift  to  the  Deity,  or  of  a  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the 
oflferer;  and  therefore  the  argument  presupposes  the  very 
thing  in  question,  namely  the  origin  and  nature  of  sacrifice. 
But,  besides,  the  conclusion  will  not  follow,  even  admitting 
the  principle;  since  Abel's  flock  might  be  kept  for  the  advan- 
tages of  the  milk  and  wool,  and  thus  what  he  offered  was  use* 
ful  to  himself.  Nor  to  this  can  it  reasonably  be  objected,  that 
by  the  praictice  of  the  law,  the  tnale  firstlings  were  offered, 
and  that  therefore  Abel's  offering  could  have  deprived  him 
only  of  the  wool,  the  use  of  which  might  not  yet  have  been 
learned:  for  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  contended,  that  the 
.first  and  more  simple  form  of  sacrifice  should  be  explained  by 
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the  usage  of  succeeding  and  far  distant  tiittes,  and  by  Ihe  taai* 
plicated  system  of  the  law  of  Moses* 

But  again  it  is  ureed,  that  the  distioctiou  of  creatvres  iats 
elean  and  uncleemj  (Gen.  tii.  2.)  proves  aBimal  food  to  bare 
been  in  use  before  the  deluge,  inasmuch  as  such  distincfioa 
can  be  conceived  only  in  reference  to  food.  To  this  it  bai 
been  answered  bj  Grotius,^  that  the  distinction  was  made 
proleptically,  as  being  addressed  by  Moses  lo  those  who  were 
familiar  with  this  distinction  afterwards  made  by  the  hw:  ftnd 
again,  by  Jennings,  {Jew*  Antiq,  vol.  i.  p.  151.)  that  such  a 
distinction  would  naturally  be  made,  from  the  difference  ob- 
served to  exist  between  the  animals,  without  any  reference  to 
food ;  or  that,  though  the  use  of  them  for  food  wete  heM  h 
view,  the  distinction  might  have  been  first  made  at  the  time 
of  entering  the  ark,  when  we  find  it  first  mentaoMd,  and  a 
greater  number  of  those  that  were  most  fit  for  food  then  pre^ 
served,  merely  because  Ood  intended  to  permit  the  use  rf 
them  in  a  very  short  time.  But  reasomdile  as  these  answers 
may  appear,  may  it  ndt  be  thought  more  satisfeclory,  to  eon- 
aider  this  distinction  as  relating  originally,  not  to  food,  but  to 
sacrifice :  those  creatures  which  were  sanctified  to  the  service 
and  worship  of  God,  being  considered  pure :  whilst  those  thsl 
were  ^ejected  from  the  sacrificial  service,  were  deemed  nnlt 
for  sacred  uses,  or  unclean ;  and  agreeably  to  this  idea,  the 
word  denoting  unclean  throughout  the  law,  mdo,  is  put  in  op- 
position not  only  to  nnp,  clean,  but  to  anp,  koly.-f  The  dis- 
tinction then  of  clean  and  unclean  animals  befimre  the  fiend, 
is  admissible  npon  the  principle  of  the  divine. institution,  er 
even  of  the  existing  practice  of  sacrifice,  without  supposial 
the  permissbn  of  animal  food  before  the  time  of  Noan. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  reasoning,  we  find  the  first 
use  to  which  this  distinction  is  applied  in  scripture,  is  that 
of  sacrifice ;  Noah  having  taken  ^  evanjf  cUan  heasi^  andaf 
tvery  clean  forvU  ^lid  i^ered  burf^'OJferinga^X  (Gton.  viii. 
SO.)  Besides,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  distinctioa 
into  clean  and  unclean  with  respect  to  food^  was  entirely  a 
different  institution,  from  the  distinction  into  clean  and  im- 
tleauy  with  respect  to  sacrifice.  {See  Patrick  and  Ainsw. 
on  Gen.  vii.  ?.)  Dr.  Kennicot's  remark  on  this  subject  is  de- 
serving of  notice.  '*  Although  the  distinction  of  beasts  iato 
clean  and  unclean  was  not  registered  until  we  come  down  to 
Deuteronomy,  (xiv.  8.)  yet,"  he  says,  <*  this  is  no  reason 

*  De  Ver,  CV-  i?e/.  lib.  y.  $  9.— see  also  Spencer  Me  Leg.  Bebr,  lib.  i  cip* 
T.  J  1. 

j*  See  Cocceius  and  Parihurtt  on  the  word  fitDtS. 

#  See  Pol^  Synop,  on  Gen.  Tii.  2.  compare  alio  €cii.xr.  9.  wiUi /tf meMS*' 
note  thereon. 


wliy  wt  ihoQld  not  inppoise  it  introdoced  bjr  Ood,  at  the  sattie 
lime  thatfae  instituted  sacrifice:  for  vboever  considers  care- 
fully will  find,  that  the  law  is  in  part  a  republication  of  ante- 
cedent revelations  and  commands,  long  before  given  to  man- 
kind/' {Two  JDiAterf.pp.  2179  21B.-^-comp.  Ainsw.  on  Oen. 
viU  2.)  Witsius  considers  the  distinction  of  beasts  into  clean 
and  unclean,  so  manifestlj  to  relate  to  sacrifice  in  the  time 
of  Noah,  and  to  hare  originated  from  divine  institution)  that 
he  even  ^mplojF^  it  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  divine 
appointment  of  sacrifice  before  the  flooa.  {MiscelL  Sacr* 
lib.  ii.  diss.  ii.  $  14.)  Heidegger  also,  though  he  contends 
for  the  use  of  animal  food  in  the  antediluvian  world,  jret  ad- 
mits the  distinction  of  animals  into  clean  and  nnclean,  to  have 
been  instituted  by  divine  authority,  in  reference  to  sacrificee 
before  the  flood.  Hist.  Pair^  Exercit  iii.  $  52.  torn.  I . 

No.   LIII. ON    THE    DlVlNfi   OBIOIN    OF  LAHGVAOB., 

PA«e  40.  (/) — •*The  first  use  of  words  appears  from 
ttcripture  to  have  been  to  communicate  the  thoughts  of  God* 
But  bow  could  this  be  ^ne,  but  in  the  words  of  Ood  ?  and 
bow  eonid  man  understand  the  words  of  Ood,  before  he  was 
taught  them?"  The  apostle  has  told  us,  Ihat faith conuthbg 
kearingi  and  hearing  ojf  the  word  of  Ood:  thus  clearly  pro* 
Bouncing  all  knowledge  of  divine  things^  and  consequently  all 
htngiiage  relating;  to  them,  to  have  had  its  oridn  in  revelation. 
But  it  is  not  omy  with  respect  to  things  divine,  that  re  vela* 
tion  appears  to  have  supplied  the  first  intimations  of  language. 
In  terms  relating  to  mere  human  concerns,  it  seems  to  have 
been  no  less  the  instructress  of  man*  For  in  what  sense  can 
we  understand  the  naming  of  every  beast  of  the  fields  ani 
^^^y  fowl  of  the  air,  brought  before  Adam  for  this  purpose 
hy  Ood:  but  in  that  of  his  instructing  Adam  in  the  manner 
whereby  they  were  in  future  to  be  distinguished  ?  To  sup 
pose  it  otherwise,  and  to  imagine  that  Adein  at  the  first  was 
able  ta  impose  names  on  the  several  tribes  of  animals,  is 
either  to  suppose,  that  he  must  from  the  first  have  been  able 
to  dmtingiush  them  by  their  characteristic  marks  and  leading 
properties,  and  to  have  distinct  notions'^  of  them  annexed 

*  In  specUag  of  die  oecettily  of  a  distiiiet  fiotion  betn^  suociftted  to 
each  term  mSictl&ttg  a  cUm  or  tpectes,  it  is  not  meant  to  imply,  that,  to 
render  generic  termi  tignifieanty  appfopriAte  ab%tract  notions  must  be  an« 
nexed.  That  notions  cannot  be  emertahted  by  the  mind;  or  rather,  that 
they  intoire  a  contradiction  subversive  of  their  existence,  the  verv  argu. 
menu  and  illustrations  employed  by  Mr.  Locke  in  their  support  and  expla- 
nation, are  sufficient  to  demonstrate.  See  particularly  LoeAt*t  Essay^  B.  iv. 
cb.  Tti.  $  9.  It  his  been  fully  and  conclusively  esUblished  by  that  most  ic- 
oi^ate  of  metaphysical  reascoeni,  Berkeley,  that  What  is  called  a  fen^rat 

Mm 
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to  their  several  appellatbos ;  or,  that  he  applied  aaaiida  at 
random,  as  Dames  of  the  animaU,  without  the  interventioa  of 
such  notions.    But  the  Utter  is  to  suppose  a  jargon,  not  a 

ide«,  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  an  indiyiduAl  object,  annexed  to  a  CMtiia 
term,  which  attaches  to  it  a  more  extensive  signification,  by  recaUing  to  tijc 
mind  the  ideas  of  other  individuals,  which  are  simitar  to  this  one  in  certsin 
charactera  or  properties.  This  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Uniftertalt^ 
which  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  has  undoubt* 
edly  unfolded  and  enforced  it  in  the  most  intelligible  and  convincing  man- 
ner,  is  however  of  much  earlier  origin.  The  disunction  of  J^ominau*t  and 
BeaUit  is  known  to  have  been  clearly  marked  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
^centuries,  under  the  teaching  of  Koscelin,  and  his  pupil  Abelard.  The  Cy- 
nics and  Stoics  also  of  early  times,  maintained  opinions,  which  entitle  them 
to  he  ranked  of  the  former  class :  and,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Du- 
wM  Stewart,  who  follows  the  authority  of  Brucker,  in  placing  Ariatotle 
lUttong  the  Realists,  there  certainly  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  that 
philosopher,  the  elemenU  of  those  just  ^tions  concerning  Univeraab,  which 
aave  been  adopted  by  the  Nominalists. 

Of  Roacelin,  we  are  told  by  Brucker,  (Hist.  PhU.  voL  iiL  p.  907.)  that  he 
maintained  the  position,  "  Universalia,  nee  ante  rem,  nee  in  re  existere, 
nee  uUfon  habere  realem  existentiam,  sed  esse  nuda  nomina  et  voces,  qui- 
bus  rerum  singularium  genera  denotentur.**  This  opinion  of  Boscelin,  that 
Unmnaif  were  merely  viord*  or  name*,  was  strenuously  supported,  with 
some  small  alteration  not  very  distinctly  intelligible,  b^  his  ibllower  Abe- 
lard: and  waa  no  less  strenuously  opposed  h^  the  RealisU,  who  contended, 
that  Univeraals  have  an  actual  existence  in  rerum  naturi,  and  that  their 
boundarieB  are  accurately  determined  by  appropriate  essences,  according  to 
which  nature  has  classed  the  individuals  of  the  respective  species.  That 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  erroneously  claimed  by  the  latter ;  and  that, 
on  the  contrary^  the  views  of  the  Sug^te  were  favourable  to  the  Kominal- 
istSf  Dr.  Gillies  has  taken  laudable  pains  to  demonstrate.  In  his  valuable 
Analysis  of  a  part  of  the  writings  or  that  philosopher,  he  has  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  by  general  ttruu,  Aristotle  meant  only  to  express  the  result  of 
the  comparison  of  different  individuals  agreeing  in  the  same  tUtt^  or  i^- 
pearance,  without  the  supposition  of  any  correspondent  general  ideae,  exist* 
ing  in  the  mind :  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  ^neral  term  was  conceived  by 
him,  to  stand  as  a  sign  for  a  number  of  individuals,  considered  under  the 
aame  aspect,  and  from  certain  resemblancea  aasigned  to  the  same  class.  See 
Zh*.  Giitie9*9  ArUtoUtt  vol.  i.  p.  66--72. 

How  perfectly  thia  corresponds  with  the  clearest  views  of  modern  nets* 
physics,  is  manifest  at  a  glance :  and  it  cannot  but  afford  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion to  all  who  feel  a  reverence  for  exalted  genius,  to  find,  that  af^er  the  un- 
worthy disparagement,  which  for  a  length  of  time  ha^  been  so  laboriously 
cast  upon  the  great  name  of  Aristotle,  tlie  honourable  homage  of  a  ratiunal 
coincidence  in  his  opinions,  not  merely  on  this,  but  on  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  important  subjects,  has  been  the  result  of  the  most  enlightened  in- 
quiries of  later  days.    It  has  been  singularly  the  fate  of  the  Greek  phitoao- 

•   pher,  to  be  at  one  time  superstitiously  venerated,  and  at  another  conten^tu- 
ously  ridiculed  ;  without  sufficient  pains  taken  either  by  his  adversaries  or 

.    his  admirers,  to  understand  his  meaning.    It  has  been  too  frequently  his 

.  misfortune  to  be  judged  from  the  opinions  of  his  followers,  rather  tl^an  from 
bis  own.  Even  the  celebrated  Locke  is  not  to  be  acquitted  of  this  unfur 
treatment  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  the  paths  of  Metaphysics ;  whilst 
periiaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  his  well  known  Euay^  ,that  there  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  it,  one  valuable  and  impcurtant  truth  concerning  the 
<ljieration8  of  the  understanding,  which  mav  not  be  traced  in  thoae  wri- 
tings against  which  he  has  directed  so  much  misapplied  raillei7 1  whilst. 

^  at  the  saiqe  time,  they  exhibit  many  rich  resulu  of  deep  thijUungy  which 
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hngiiage :  and  the  former  impliefl  a  miraciiloiHi  operation  on 
the  miod  of  Adam,  which  difiers  nothing  in  substance  firom 
the  divine  instrnction  here  contended  for. 

have  entirely  escaped  his  perspicacity.  Indeed^  it  may  be  generally  pro- 
nounced of  those  who  have  within  the  two  iast  centuries  been  occupied  in 
the  investigation  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  man.  that  had  they  studied 
Aristotle  more^  and  (what  would  have  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence) 
reviled  him  less,  they  would  have  been  mor6  successful  in  their  endeavours 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  this  note^ — it  must  be  observed,  that  to  the 
two  diilerent  and  opposite  opinions  on  the  nature  of  Uniwsals  already  al^ 
luded  to,  namely,  that  of  the  jVoTninaiista,  and  that  of  the  Realittt,  there 
IS  to  be  added  a  third  and  intermediate  one,  that  of  the  Conceptualiftg,  so 
called  from  their  distinguishing  tenet,  that  the  mind  has  the  power  of  firm- 
ing genera/  C9ncfpticm9  by  abstraction  :  This  sect  is  represented  by  BrudUflTy 
as  a  modification  of  that  of  the  Nominalists.  **  Nominales,  deserts  paulo 
Abelardi  hypothesi,  nniversalia  in  notionibus,  atque  conceptibus  mentis,  ex 
rebus  sing^iaribus  abstractione  formatis,  consistere  statuebant  t  unde  C«f^ 
eeprtM/efdicti  sunt**  mit,  PhiL  vol.  iii.  p.  90a--With  this  sect  Mr.  Locke 
is  ranked  by  Dr.  Keid,  {E9S(^9  on  the  huell.  Povtert,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.)  and  in 
the  justness  of  this  allotment,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  acquiesces ;  at  the  same 
time  he  observes,  that,  from  the  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency  of  Mr. 
Locke's  langtiage,  there  is  no  smaU  difficulty  in  assigning  to  him  his  true 
place  s  or  rather,  indeed,  in  determining  whether  he  had  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  question  in  dispute,  {Miemente  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hw 
Tnan  Mindt  pp-  191, 192.)  It  certainly  cannot  be  contended,  that  Locke  lias 
conveyed  his  meaning  upon  this  subject  with  clearness  or  consistency ;  yet 
no  doubt  caii  possibly  exist,  as  to  the  class  to  which  he  properly  Mongs. 
His  placing  the  essences  of  the  species  altog^her  in  the  ahotraetidea*  form- 
ed by  the  mind,  indisputably  determines  him  to  the  standard  of  the  Con- 
ceptoalist  t  notwithsta)iding  tliat  the  incompatibility  of  the  elements  of  hts 
abstract  idea,  (£«#fi^>  B.  ii.  ch.  xi.  $  9.  and  B.  iv.  eh.  vii.  $  9.)  and  the  ad- 
mitted necessity  of  the  natn^,  to  bestow  upon  the  idea  its  vmty,  that  is,  in 
other  words,  its  existence  as  an  idea,  {Etoaj,  B.  iii.  ch.  ▼.  $.10.)  mark  th^ 
mdistinctness  of  his  views  upon  this  subject ;  and  ou^t,  if  he  had  examined 
his  own  notions  consequemially,  to  have  led  lum  to  Alopt  the  paHy  of  the 
J^ominaliit' 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  upon  the  whole,  that  the  ^ominaiht 
and  the  Conceptuaiiotf  whUst  they  concur  in  rejecting  Uie  notion  of  the-JCe- 
atiot,  **  that  Universals  belong  to  things,  and  that  general  terms  denote  ceiw 
tain  genera  and  species  established  in  nature  by  appropriate  essences,**— 
at  the  same  time  differ  from  each  other  essentially  in  this ;  that  whilst  tho 
one  attributes  universality  solely  to  terfno,  and  the  other  to  certain  (ihotract 
ideaa  expressed  by  those  terms,  the  latter  admits  the  possibility  of  reason- 
ing  on  general  subjects  vdthout  the  mediation  of  language,  and  the  former 
maintains  the  indispensable  neceooity  of  language^  ao  the  itutrument  of 
thought  in  all  general  tpeatlationa.  ' 

Ii,  witli  Bishop  Berkeley,  we  are  obliged  to  deny  the  possible  existence  of 
an  abotract  idea,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  to  which  of  these 
two  opinions  we  must  yield  our  assent.  In  the  sig^  alone,  and  in  its  poten- 
tial application  to  a  class  of  individual  objects,  is  universally  to  be  round ; 
and  consequently  by  language  only,  (meaning  by  this,  the  use  of  signs  at 
large,)  can  we  conduct  our  reasoning  one  single  step  beyond  the  individual 
object.  There  is,  upon  this  subject,  an  excellent  remark  made  by  ah  ele- . 
gant  and  perspicuous  writer,  which  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing.  '*  Whe- 
ther it  might  not  have  been  possible  for  the  Deity  to  have  so  foi-med  us,  that 
we  might  have  been  capable  of  reasoning  concerning  classes  of  ol^ects, 
without  the  use  of  signs,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.    But  this 
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.  lodMd,  evev  oibatracUog  from  the  inforauttjon  ibw  given  » 
scripture,  those  who  baye  well  examined  tfaki  iiibject  hav^ 
been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  other  origin  of  language 
than  divine  institution.  Whitby  considers  this  so  complete- 
ly .evident,  that  he  thinks  it  forms  in  itself  a  clear  diemonstra- 
Uon,  that  the  original  of  mankind  was  as  Moses  delivered  it, 
from  the  impossibility  of  giving  any  other  tolerable  account 
of  the  origin  of  language,  {Sermons  on  the  Attrib.  voh  ii.  p. 
29.)  Bishop  Williams,  iq  his  2d  Sermon,  (Boyle  Ltei.  vol. 
i.  p.  167.)  affirms,  that  though  Adam  had  a  capacity  and  organs 
admirably  contrived  for  speech,  yet  in  his  case  there  was  a 
necessity  of  his  being  immediately  instructed  by  God^  because 
it  was  impossible  he  should  have  invented  speech,  and  words 
to  be  spoken  so  soon  as  his  necessities  required.  Dr.  Seattle 
endeavours  to  prove  the  human  invention  of  language  to  be 
impo99ible*  (Theory  of  Lang-  8vo.  p.  101.)  And  Doctor 
Johnson  is  so  decidedly  of  this  opinion,  that  he  holds  inspi- 
rcUion  to  be  necessary  to  inform  man  that  he  has  the  faculty 
'  of  speech,  "  which  I  think,  says  he,  be  could  no  more  find 
out  without  inspiration,  than  cows  or  hogs  would  thhik  of 
ench  a  facultv."  Mr.  Wollaston  contends,  {Relig.  of  Nat, 
pp.  122»  123.}  that  language  is  the  indispensable  instrument* 

Wtt  may  ventnre  to  affirm  with  confidence,  tlmt  man  it  not  radi  a  iietn|f,'*<-»^  ft 
would  be  vain  ibr  ua,  in  inqutriea  of  this  natnre,  to  indulge  ooradTei  m  apecn. 
Ictim^  about  posaibilitiea.  It  is  of  more  consequence  toremark  the  advantagea 
iil&iob  we  dariTefVom  ocii*  actual  oonatitutSon ;  and  which,  in  tbepreoent  Im 
stance,  apfiear  to  me  to  be  important  and  admirable :  inaamneh  as  it  fits 
mankind  for  an  eaay  interchange  of  their  intellecttiU  aequititions ;  by  ha- 
poain^  on  them  the  neeesaity  of  emphtyinj^,  in  their  aolitary  apeenlationt, 
the  tame  inatmnlent  of  thoi^fht  which  forms  the  established  medium  of 
their  eommttmcationa  with  each  other.  "»-See  p.  190,  of  Biemenu  of  ike 
Phiioiophj  of  the  Human  Mnd,  by  Dug  old  Stewart. 

*  In  the  preceding  note,  the  necessity  of  language,  as  the  instrument  of 
thought  ana  reasoning,  was  particularly  adverted  to.  In  the  judgment  of 
many  profound  thinkers  that  necessity  is  recognized.  Lavoisier,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Elemenu  of  Ckemietry,  expresses  his  coincidence  in  the  maxim 
of  CondiUac,  Uiat  '*  we  think  only  through  the  medium  of  words  :**  and  that 
^  the  art  of  reasoning  is  nothing  more  than  a  language  well  arranged.** 
(XerrU  Tranelatioih  P-  xiv.)  Plato  describes  thinking  as  conducted  by  men- 
tal speech,  to  itAfotierbau  Xf>ev,  or  Avrii  v^ot  tAvrnf  9  -iv^n  /<i^tg;|^iT«i :  and  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  reaaon  and  vford*  are  denominated  by  one  and 
the  same  term  xoyo:. — Now,  if  this  be  Just ;  if  language  be,  in  truth,  tlie  in- 
^spensable  instrument  of  reasoning;  is  it  too  much  to  affirm,  that  language 
could  not  have  been  discovered  bjt  reasoning;  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
operations  of  reasoning  could  not  have  efiectedthat,  by  which  alone  its  ope- 
rations are  conducted  r 

According  to  the  €k>nceptHalist  indeed,  who  holds  that  the  mind  can  con- 
template its  own  ideas  independently  of  words,  the  invention  of  language  by 
the  exertion  of  thought,  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  ;  since,  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, reasoning  may  precede  language,  and  therefore  may  minister  to  its 
discovery.  And  yet,  when  considered  somewhat  closely.  It  may  not  perhapa 
f  ppear  a  yery  easy  matter  to  imagine  the  practicability  of  Such  a  procesa. 
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#r  tboughl :  and  even  Herder/ who  has  laboored  lloprore  lan- 
guage not  to  have  been  of  divine  appointment,  admits  that 
Witiioiit  it  reason  cannot  be  used  by  man.  «. 

Reatonuigr^  it  is  manifest,  can  be  eondttded  only  by  propotaliotis  or  affirm- 
ationsy  either  verbal  or  menial.    A  proposition  affirming^  of  any  individual 
ttiing  tliat  it  is  itself^  or  that  it  is  not  another,  is  (^could  we  even  suppoae  the 
mind  in  its  first  stage  of  thinking^  capable  of  forming  such  a  propoaitiony) 
not  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  class  of  affirmations  which  bdong  to  reasoning*. 
The  power  of  distinguishing  individual  objects  pertains  to  the  faculty  of 
perception,  and  is  necessary  to  reasoning,  but  can  form  no  part  of  it.     Ko- 
tlung  individual  then  being  an  attribute,  every  affirmation  whieh  can  make 
a  part  of  reasoning  demands  the  existence  of  a  freneral  sign.    The  forma- 
tion of  general  signa  must  therefore  precede  all  affirmation,  and  consequent- 
ly every  exercise  of  the  reasonirufifuBultyt    The  conceptualist  who  asserts^ 
that  general  signs  are  supplied  by  the  general  ideas  with  which  ahatraction 
/umishes  the  mind,  must  of  course  contend,  that  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Abstraction  most  be  antecedent  to  eveiy  act  of  reasoning.    Now,  in  the 
.first  place,  it  cannot  but  be  deemed  extraordinary,  that  the  very  faculty, 
which  is  pronounced  to  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  ratkmal 
•pecies,  should  be  called  into  action  previous  to  the  exercise  of  reason.    If 
such  a  .faculty  can  be  exerted  before  tbe  use  of  reason,  wh^  not  exerted  tot'M- 
mut  it  ?    And  in  tliat  case,  why  should  not  the  tribes  of  irrational  animala, 
whose  perceptiopa  of  individual  objects  may  be  as  distinct  aa  those  in  the 
minds  of  men,  pass  from  tliose  individual  perceptions  to  universal  ideas,  if 
such  transition  can  be  made  without  the  exercise  of  reason  ^-^But,  agaii^ 
not  to  dwell  upon  this  consideration,  (since  it  may  be  pretended  that  it  ia 
abstraction  itself  whieh  in  its  consequence  produces  rationality,)  tf  we  in- 
<|itire  what  it  is  that  can  put  an  unreasoning  mind  upon  this  proceaa  of  ab- 
ptTACtion ;  a  process  allowed  by  all  to  be  difficult,  and  represented  by  ^loic 
in  auch  a  light  as  makes  it  appear  to  embrace  contradictions ;  it  will  not  be 
very  easy  to  give  an  answer.    In  contemplating  things  by  classes,  it  is  true, 
wm  both  exp^te  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  facilitate  ita  communica- 
tion   But  can  these  ends  act  upon  a  mind,  which  haa-not  yet  b^pm  to  rear 
aon  ?    Can  the  anticipations  of  knowledge  become  a  motive^  where  it  hae 
not  yet  been  learned,  what  knowledge  is :  or  can  the  desire  of  communica- 
ti4iii  constitute  an  incitement,  where  the  very  notion  of  the  subject  matter  to 
be  communicated  has  never  yet  been  conceived  ?    For.  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  as  we  are  now  speaking;  of  language  aa  tvbsequent  to  reasoning, 
and  of  reasoning  as  wbieqvent  to  abstraction,  we  must  conceive  abstraction 
to  be  exerted,  without  any  notion  actually  acquired  either  of  reasoning  or 
language,  or  any  direction  or  forecast  suggested  by  a  reference  to  either. 
Abstraction,  in  short,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  is  a  random  and  unintelligible 
movement,  which  is  excited  by  no  desigpi,  proposes  no  object,  and  admits  no 
regulation.     So  irrational  a  foundation  for  a  rational  superstructure  cannot 
be  deliberately  maintained. 

Dr.  Price,  whose  system  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  upholding  tlie 
existence  of  attract  idea$,  as  '' essential  to  aU  the  operations  of  the  under- 
standing, and  as  being  implied  in  every  act  of  our  jud^ent,"  felt  himself  at 
the  aame  time  obliged,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  to  deny  tliat  sucli 
ideas  can  be  acquired  by  any  mental  process,  such  aa  that  of  abstraction. 
Were  abstract  Ideas  (he  observes)  formed  by  tiie  mind  in  any  such  manner, 
**  it  seems  unavoidable  to  conceive,  that  it  has  them  at  the  very  time  that  it 
is  supposed  to  be  employed  in  Jorming  tliem.  Thus,  from  any  particular  idea 
of  a  triangle,  it  is  said  we  can  form  the  general  one:  but  does  not  the  very 
fftflection  said  to  be  necessary  to  this,  on  a  mater  or  lesser  triangle,  imply 
that  tlie  general  idea  is  already  in  the  minu  ?*•  {Beviev  of  the  principtU  dijffi- 
cultie*  in  morals,  p.  37-)  The  learned  Cudworth,  in  like  manner,  speaking 
of  the  understanding  as  an  artificer  that  is  to  fabricate  abstract  notions  out 
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Now,  if  langnage  be  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  reasen,  it 
dearly  cannot  have  been  the  result  of  human  excogitation  : 
or,  as  it  is  put  by  Dr.  Ellis  in  his  Inquiry^  &c.  language  cannot 
be  contrived  without  thought  and  knowledge ;  but  the  mind 
cannot  have  thought  and  knowledge  till  it  has  language; 
therefore  language  must  be  previously  taught,  before  man 
could  become  a  rational  creature ;  and  none  could  teach  him 
but  God.  {Scholar  Armed,  vol.  i.  p.  140.)  Locke's  prin- 
ciples concerning  the  nature  of  language,  although  he  did  not 
see  hia  way  with  sufficient  clearness  to  lead  him  to  the  right 

of  sensible  ideas,  demands  whether,  ••  when  this  artificer  goes  aboat  hii 
work,  he  knows  what  he  is  to  make  of  them  beforehand,  and  unto  what 
shape  to  bring  them.  If  he  do  not,  he  must  needs  be  a  btingling  workman : 
but  if  he  do,  he  is  prevented  in  his  desi|^,  his  work  being  already  done  to  kts 
band :  for  he  must  needs  have  tlie  intelligible  idea  of  that  which  he  knows 
or  understands,  already  within  himself."  {Treatise  eimeerning  Eternal  and 
Immutable  Morality,  pp.  2S0,S31.)  Mr.  Harris  also  is  led,  as  hesavs,  by 
the  common  account  of  the  mode  in  which  our  Ideas  are  gpeoeraledin  the 
mind,  *'  to  view  the  human  soul  in  the  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths  are 
produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  chemist^.**  ffernue,  pp.  404^  405.  These 
writers  are  accordiD^y  foiled  into  the  gratuitous  supposition,  of  a  distinct 
fiicuhy  for  the  origin  of  abstract  ideas  in  the  human  mind.  This  Dr.  Piic« 
pronoimces  to  be  the  *'  faculty  whose  natural  object  is  truth.*'  (JTcv.  p.  37.) 
And  Cudworth,  from  whom  he  has  largely  drawn,  and  whose  mysterious 
solution  of  this  difficulty  he  does  not  altogether  reject,  ascribed  tiie  origin  of 
our  abstract  ideas  to  a  certain  '« perceptive  power  of  the  Abelteo/  nail  of  tka 
•oul,  which,  acting  by  itself,  exerts  from  within  the. intelligible  ideas  of 
things  virtually  contained  in  its  own  eognotcitive  power,  tiiat  are  universal 
and  abstract  notions,  from  which,  as  it  were,  looting  dwitvaardt^  it  compre- 
hends individual  things.'*  TWatiee,  pp.  217,  818.  Mr.  Harris  again  accoums 
for  the  exijitence  of  abstract  ideas,  by  a  **  conneciinc  act  of  the  soul«  by  means 
of  which,  by  an  energy  as  spontaneous  and  familiar  to  its  nature  as  the  see* 
ing  of  colours  is  to  Uie  eye,  it  discerns  at  once  what  in  fnany  is  t/ne:  what 
in  things  </Mff mi/ar  and  different,  is  eimilar  and  the  same  ^  and  this  ^  om- 
fUcUng  or  nnifiing  power'^of  the  mind,  be  makes  to  be  the  same  with  tte 
which  discerns  tnak  .*  and  by  means  of  this  alone  it  is,  that  he  conuders, 
that  individuals  themselves  can  become  the  objects  of  knowledge ;  in  which 
he  seems  to  coincide  with  the  mystical  notions  of  Cudworth.  St/t^Bermett 
^  360-^2. 

Into  such  extraordinary  straits,  juid  unjustifiablo  assumptions,  have  these 
learned  and  able  writers  been  drawn,  whilst  tliey  hiaint:>ined  the  existence 
of  universal  ideas,  and  at  the  same  time  found  it  impossible  to  accede  to  the 
notion  of  their  production  by  the  process  of  abstraction.  Tliey  u^uld  have 
reasoned  more  justly,  if  from  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  universal  ideas 
by  such  a  process,  tliey  had  inferred  that  no  such  ideas  do  actually  exist  in 
the  mind ;  and  that  the  general,  abstract  notion,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
to  include  all  and  none  of  the  circumstances  of  individual  existence,  is  a  fic- 
tion which  never  can  be  realized.  They  would  have  arrived  at  a  comilusiM 
still  more  comprehensive  and  important,  if  they  had  drawn  this  farther  con- 
sequence ;  tKat  there  is  not  in  nature  any  Universal  really  existing ;  and 
tliat  since  no  idea  can  be  other  than  theti/ra  of  an  individual,  to  terms  a1o^e 
can  a  mtdversal  or  general  nature  be  ascribed. — From  all  whicli  it  must  fol> 
low  as  a  necessary  result ;  that  without  language  neither  can  knowledge  be 
.  acquired,  nor  reasoning  exerted,  by  the  human  intellect :  and  that  since  Ian- 
guagfe  must  precede  these,  it  cannot  have  been  discovered  by  tliem,  and 
therefore  caniiot  be  deemed  the  ofispring  of  human  inTcniiim- 
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taonclaeion,  the  last  named  writer  proves  to  be  perfectly  cor- 
respoDcieBt  to  the  above  reasoning.  (Ibid.  pp.  138,  139.} 
And  in  an  able  work  published  at  Berlin  by  Susmilchius  in 
1766,  the  same  principles  are  successfully  applied  to  esta^ 
blish  the  same  conclusion ;  namely,  that  the  origin  of  language 
must  have  been  divine.  {Sven  Hobbes  admits,  that  "  the  first 
author  of  speech  was  God  himself,  that  instructed  Adam  how 
to  name  such  creatures  as  he  presented  to  his  sight.*'  (Le- 
viaih.  ch.  iv.  p.  12.) 

From  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  how  language  could 
have  been  invented,  some  have  been  led,  in  opposition  to  all 
just  reasoning,  to  pronounce  it  innate.^  Many  even  of  the 
ancients,  totally  unaided  by  revelation,  were  obliged  to  con- 
fess,  that  the  discovery  of  this  art  exceeded  all  human  powers. 
Thus  Socrates,  in  the  Cratylua  of  Plato,  is  represented  as 
sayingi  **  the  first  names  were  framed  by  the  gods:''  and  in 
the  same  work  we  are  told,  that  ^'  the  imposition  of  names  on 
things,  belonged  to  a  nature  superior  to  thaX  of  man,''  and  that 
it  could  *^  pertain  only  to  him,  who  hath  a  (uU  discernment  of 

their  several  natures. ' — Pol.  Sytu  on  Gen.  ii.  19. Stilr 

ling.  Orig,  Sac.  B.  L  ch.  i,  §  3.^-and  Euseb.  Prop.  Evang. 
lib.  xi.  cap.  6. 

It.  must  be  remarked^  that  they  who.  hold  the  opinion,  that 
language  is  of  mere  human  invention,  are  for  the  most  part 
obliged  to  proceed  on  suppositions  of  the  original  state  of  man, 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  history.  Thus,  amongst 
the  ancienta,  Diodonis  Siculus,  (Bibliolh.  lib*  i^)  Yitnivius« 
(De  Archil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  2.)  Lucretiua,  &c.  ground  their 
reasonings  upon  an  idea,  (derived  from  the  atomic  cosmogony 
of  Moschus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  which  represented 
human  beinga  aa  springing  from  the  earth  like  vegetables,) 
that  men  first  lived  in  woods  and  eaves  like  brute  beasts,  utter-- 
ing  only  cries  and  indistinct  noises,  until  gradual  association 
for  mutual  defence,  brought  with  it  at  length  conventional 
signs  for  communication.  And  the  respectable  and  learned, 
though  strangely  fanciful,  author  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
ofljaugnagSf  who  is  among  the  latest  that  have  written  in 
defence  of  this  opinion,  is  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  inven- 
tion of  language  is  too  difficult  for  the  savage  state  of  man ; 
and  accordingly  he  holds,  that  men  having  been  placed  origi* 
nally  in  a  solitary  and  savage  state,  must  have  been  associated 
for  ages,  and  have  carried  on  some  common  work,  and  even 
framed  some  civil  polity,  and  must  have  continued  for  a  con- 


Skuckf,  Cownex.  Tdl.  i.  p^  109.  and  also  an  essay  of  Coim/  de  Fravla, 
(Mem*  de  I* Acad,  Jmper.  and  Mitij.  Brussels*  vol  14.)  in  which  language  is 
represented  as  an  fawtinctire  quality  of  man,  constituting^  a  pan  of  his  %'ery 
cmtion. 
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siderablc  length  of  time  in  tbat  state,  so  as  ultimately  to  acr- 
quire  such  powers  of  abstraction  as  to  be  able  to  form  general 
ideas,  before  language  could  possibly  be  formed.  Noir  whe- 
ther such  theories,  in  supposing  a  mute  emergence  from  sayage 
Jl)arbarism  to  reflecting  civilization,  and  a  continued  associa- 
tion^ without  an  associating  tie,  prove  any  thing  else  than 
their  own  extravagance;  and  by  the  prodigious  difficulty  and 
delay  which  even  they  attach  to  the  invention  of  speech, 
whether  they  do  not  give  strong  confirmation  to  the  Mosaic 
account,  which  describes  man  as  destined  for  the  immediaU 
enjoyment  of  society,  and  consequently  instructed  in  the  art 
of  speech;  it  is  for  the  reader  to  judge. 

Other  writers  again,  Condillac,  (in  his  Essay  on  the  Origim 
of  Human  Knowledge)  Batteaux,  (in  his  Principles  cflAiera* 
iure)  and  Gebelin,  (in  his  Monde  Primitify)  maintain,  that 
man  is  not  by  nature  the  mulum  pecus  he  is  represented  by 
the  Scotch  philosopher:  but  that  sounds,  either  excited  by 
passions,  or  produced  by  imitation,  would  necessarily  he  form- 
ed, so  as  to  constitute  an  inarticulate  language ;  which  would 
ultimately  suggest  the  idea,  and  supply  the  elements  of  moro 
perfect  speech^  The  transition  nowever  from  the  simple 
sound  to  the  diversified  articulation,  is  still  a  wide  chasm  is 
each  of  these  solutions.  And  whilst  the  range  of  the  passions 
aeems  on  the  one  hand  to  present  a  limit,  which  the  powers  of 
communication,  derived  from  that  source,  cannot  be  conceived 
to  transcend :  the  various  sounds  and  motions  in  nature  must, 
on  the  other,  be  admitted  to  exhaust  the  models,  which  alone 
could  draw  forth  the  imitative  |H>wers  of  the  human  voice.  So 
that  according  to  these  theories,  single  tones,  or  cries,  either 
excited  by  some  passion  or  formed  in  imitaticm  of  seme  natund 
«oand,  must  in  aft  just  reasoning  fill  op  the  measure  of  litimair 
language.  It  is  not  easy  then  to  discover  any  adyantage  pos- 
sessed by  these  theories,  over  that  of  Lord  Monboddo,  and 
the  ancient  Epicurean  Philosophers.  The  latter  but  represent 
the  human  kind  originally  placed  in  the  condition  of  brutes'; 

*  Dr.  BUir»  in  his  Lecturer  on  Bhetoric,  (voi  i.  p.  71.)  nukn  tbt  foUowin; 
just  and  apposite  observations—-**  One  would  tlitiilc,  tluit  in  order  to  anv  lan- 
guage fixing  and  extending  itself,  men  must  have  been  previously  rmered 
together  in  considerable  numbers :  society  must  have  been  alrindy  far  ait- 
vanced :  and  yet«  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  aft  aktohne  ne- 
€tmiijffor  apefckf  prtmmm  to  tke/ormation  rfoockty.  For,  by  what  boad  eould 
any  multitude  of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  joui  in  the  prooecutioQ 
of  any  common  interest*  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of  speech,  they  could 
communicate  their  wants  and  intentions  to  each  other }  So  that,  ^ther  ho«r 
•ociety  could  form  itself,  previously  to  language,  or  bow  words  could  rise 
into  a  hinguage,  pteviously  to  society  ibrmed;  seem  to  be  points  atlaaded 
with  equal  dificulty.  And  when  we  consider,  &c.  difficulties  increase  so 
atuch  upon  us  on  aU  hands*  that  there  seems  to  be  no  small  reason  for  rr£er* 
nn%  the  ia%l  origin  of  aU  limguage  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration.'* 
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die  former  seem  careful  to  provide  that  it  should  never  rise 
above  that  conditioii. 

As  it  maj  be  matter  of  curiosity,  to  know  in  what  manner 
these  writers  endeavour  to  explain  the  transition  from  mere 
vocal  sounds  to  tftticulate  speech,  it  may  be  proper  to  subjoin 
here  a  specimen  taken  from  one  of  them,  by  no  means  the 
least  distingiHshed  in  the  literary  world,  the  Abbe  De  Con- 
dilkc.  He  admits  the  operation  to  be  extremely  tedions,  for 
that  **  the  organ  of  speech  Qn  grown  persons)  for  want  of  early 
use,  would  be  so  inflexible  that  it  could  not  articulate  any  other 
than  a  few  simple  sounds:  and  the  obsictelts  which  prevented 
them  from  pronouncing  others,  tvouldvrevent  tliemfrom  aus" 
pecting  thci  the  voice  was  susceptible  o/anyfuriher  variation." 
Now  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  would  not  these  obstacles  for  ever 
prevent  any  articuiations,  or  even  sounds,  beyond  those  which 
the  passions  might  excite,  or  other  sounds  suggest  ?  How  is 
this  difficulty,  which  has  been  fairly  admitted  by  the  author, 
to  be  removed?  He  shall  answer  for  himself.  The  child,  from 
the  pliancy  of  its  vocal  organs,  being  freeiLfrom  the  obstruc- 
tions which  incapacitated  the  parent,  will  accidentally  f^l 
upon  new  articulations  in  the  endeavour  to  communicate  its 
desire  for  a  particular  object ;  the  parent  will  endeavour  to 
imitate  this  sound,  and  affix  it  as  a  name  to  the  object,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  the  child :  and  thus  by  repeat- 
ed  enlargements  of  articulation  in  successive  generations,  lan« 
guage  would  at  length  be  produced** 

*  It  sboald  be  remailBed,  that  were  even  all  that  it  here  contended  for  aA- 
initted  to  be  practicable,  language  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  it  not  yet 
attained.  The  power  of  designating  an  individual  object  by  an  appropriate 
articulation,  ia  a  necessary  step  in  the  formation  of  language,  bMt  ver^  far 
removed  indeed  from  its  consummation.  Without  the  use  of  general  signs, 
the  speech  of  man  would  differ  little  from  that  of  brutes :  and  the  transition 
to  the  general  term  from  the  name  of  the  individual  is  a  difficulty  which  re- 
mains stiU  to  be  surmounted.  Condillac,  indeed,  proposes  to  show,  how  thtt 
transition  may  be  made,  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  "  Un  enfant  appdte 
du  nom  d^Arbre  1e  premier  arbre  que  nous  lui  montrons.  Un  second  arbre 
quM  voit  ensuite  lui  rappelle  la  mdme  id^c ;  11  lui  donne  le  ro^me  nom ;  de 
m6me  ^  un  troisi^me  i  mi  quatri^me,  et  voili  le  mot  d* Arbre  donn^  d'abord 
A  un  individu,  qui  devient  pour  lui  un  nom  de  classe  ou  de  genre,  une  id^ 
abstraite  oui  eomprend  tons  lea  arbrea  en  g^n^ral.*'  In  like  manner  Adam 
SimA»  in  his  DinertaHcn  oa  cAe  Origin  •f  Uinguaget,  and  Mr.  Dugsld  Stew* 
art,  in  hia  EiefnenU  oftke  PkU99ophy  ^the  Buman  Miadf  endeavour  to  ess. 
plain  this  process,  representing  those  words  which  were  orinnally  used  as 
the  proper  namea  of  individuals,  to  be  successively  transferred  to  other  indi- 
viduala^  antU  at  lenrth  each  of  them  beeame  insensibly  the  common  name  of 
a  mnhitude.  This  nowever  ia  more  ingenioua  than  solid.  The  name  givea 
'  to  an  individuid,  being  intended  ezduaively  to  designate  that  individual,  it  is 
a  direct  aobvierston  oi  its  very  nature  and  design,  to  apply  it  to  any  other  in* 
dividual,  known  to  be  different  from  the  former.  The  child,  it  is  true,  maf 
give  themme  vX father  Ui  an  individual  fike  to  the  person  it  haa  been  taught 
to  caU  bv  that  name  i  but  this  ia  from  mistake,  not  from  design ;  from  a  con* 
rt.ision  or  the  two  as  the  same  person,  and  not  from  a  perception  of  ffcsem* 

N  ir 
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Such  M  the  iMdotioii  of  the  origia  of  language  wfateh  human 
philoftophy  presents ;  sending  us  to  the  accidental  babble  of 
ntfuncj/y  for  the  origination  of  that  which  it  confesses  most 
exceed  the  power  of  the  imsginatioo  to  invent,  and  of  the  or^ 
gans  of  the  man  to  accomplish:  inyerting  the  order  of  nature 
by  supposing  the  adult  to  learn  the  art  of  speech  by  imitation 
of  the  nursling;  and  in  addition  to  aU,  buildJug  upon  the  gra- 
tuitoua  assumption,  that  the  child  could  utter  articulationa 
undirected  by  any  pre-existing  model*— On  such  reasoning  it 
cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge. 

Besides,  to  all  those  theories  which  maintain  the  human  in- 
vention of  language,  the  test  of  experience  may  fairly  be  ap- 
plied. We  may  safely  challenge  their  authors  to  produce  m 
their  support  a  single  fact;  a  single  instance  in  the  whole 
range  c^  history,  of  any  human  creature's  ever  using  articu- 
late  sounds  as  the  signs  of  ideas,  unless  iafight^  either  imme- 
diaiely  and  at  once  by  6od,  or  gradually  by  those  who  had 
been  themselves  instructed/  That  there  have  been  instances 
of  persons,  who  possessing  all  the  natural  powers  of  mind  and 
body,  yet  remained  destitute  of  speech  from  the  want  of  an 
instructor,  there  can  be  no  question.  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib. 
ill.  $•  19.  p.  187.  torn.  1.  WesaeL)  informs  us  of  an  entire  na* 
tion,  wanting  the  use  of  speech,  and  communicating  only  by 
aif^ns  and  gestures.  But  not  to  urge  so  extraordinary  a  fact. 
Lord  Monboddo  himself,  in  his  first  volume,  furnbhes  several 
well  attested  instances ;  and  relates  particularly  the  case  of  a 
savage,  who  was  caught  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  and  who, 
though  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  his  mental  powers  or 
bodily  organs,  was  yet  utterly  incapable  of  speech.     Had 

bUnce  between  them  whtUt  known  to  be  different.  In  truth,  they  whose 
thoughts  are  occupied  solely  about  individual  objects  must  be  th^  mostcar^ 
fbl  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other ;  and,  accordingly,  the  child  will 
most  peremptorily  retract  tlie  appellation  of  father  ^  so  soon  as  the  distinctness 
it  observed.  The  object  with  those,  whose  terms  or  signs  refer  only  to  indi- 
viduals, roust  naturally  be  to  take  care,  that  every  such  term  or  sign  thall  be 
applied  to  ita  appropriate  individual,  and  to  non^  else.  Resemblance  can 
produce  no  other  effect,  than  to  enforce  a  greater  caution  in  the  application 
of  the  individual  names,  and  therefore  has  no  natural  tendency  to  lead  the 
mind  to  the  uae  of  general  terms.  It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  idea 
of  number,  attaching  to  individuals  of  a  similar  appearance,  might  natoraUy 
lead  to  some  general  designation,  whereby  the  aggregate  of  those  individuals 
might  be  marlced  out  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  very  notion  of 
number,  which  seema  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  familiar  to  the  mind, 
does  itself  presuppose  a  class,  since  objects  cannot  be  enumerated  unless  pre* 
viously  reterred  to  some  one  genus  or  class,  or,  which  is  the  same  thmg* 
unless  they  are  previously  es^pressed  by  some  common  sign.  Since,  tlien, 
mere  reumhlanee  will  not  lead  to  the  use  of  general  terms ;  and  since  the 
notion  of  nmnher  actually  presupposes  the  existence  of  general  terms ;  it 
follows,  that  the  transition  from  proper  names  to  genem  terms  cannot  be 
accounted  for  i^  the  way  ia  which  these  writers  have  endeavoured  to  ex« 
plain  it 
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Mm  then  be^  teft  solely  to  tke  operati6E  6i  hia  own  natural 
powers,  it  is  incimibent  upon  tkese  writers  to  show,  that  bia 
condition  would  have  differed,  as  to  speeeb,  from  that  of  the 
Hanoverian  savage. 

As  for  those  writers  who  admit  tfaie  Mosaic  account,  and 
yet  attribute  to  Adam  the  formation  of  language,  unassisted 
by  divine  instructieo,  they  seem  to  entertain  a  dotion  more 
incomprehensible  than  the  former;  inasmuch  as  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  language  by  the  fiKber  of  mankind,  is  stated  to  have 
preceded  the  production  of  Eve,  and  cannot,  consistently 
witk  the  scripture  account,  be  suhposed  to  have  been  h>ng 
subsequent  to  his  own  creation.  So  that  according  to  these 
theorists,  he  must  have  devised  a  medinm  of  communica- 
tion, before  any  human  being  existed  with  whom  to  commu-* 
nicate :  he  must  have  been  able  to  apply  an  organ  unexerci- 
sed and  inflexible^  to  the  arduous  and  delicate  work  of  ar- 
ticulation :  and  he  must  at  once  have  attained  the  use  of  words, 
witbout  those  multiplied  preparatory  experiments  and  con- 
curring aids,  which  seem  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be  indis^ 
pensable  to  the  discovery  and  production  of  speech. 

To  remedy  some  of  these  difficulties,  it  has  been  sadd,  that  ^ 
the  iaculty  of  speech  was  made  natural  to  man  as  his  reason, 
nod  that  the  use  of  language  was  the  necessary  result  of  kia 
canstitution.  If  by  tbis  were  meant,  that  man  spoke  as  ne- 
cessarily as  he  breathed,  the  notion  of  an  innate  language 
must  be  allowed*,  and  then  the  experiment  of  the  Egyptian 
king  to  discover  the  primitive  language  of  man  must  be  con<* 
fessed  to  have  had  its  foundation  in  nature :  but  if  it  be  mere- 
ly meant,  that  man  was  by  nature  invested  with  the  powers 
(^  speech,  and  by  his  condition,  his  relations,  and  his  wants, 
impelled  to  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  the  difficulty  re- 
turns^ and  all  the  obstacles  already  enumerated  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  discovery  of  those  powers,  and  to  the  means  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  bring  them  into  actual  exertion.  It 
may  perhaps  add  strength  to  the  observations  already  made 
upon  this  subject,  to  remark,  that  the  author  who  has  main- 
tained this  last-mentioned  theory,  andwhose  work,  as  contain- 
ing the  ablest  and  most  laborious  examination  of  the  question, 
has  been  crdwned  with  a  prize  by  the  academy  of  Berlin, 
and  has  been  honoured  with  the  general  applause  of  the  con- 
tinental literati,  has  utterly  failed,  and  is  admitted  to  have  . 
fatted,  in  that  which  is  the  grand  difficulty  of  the  question. 
For  whilst  he  enlarges  on  the  intelligent  and  social  qualities 
of  man,  all  fitting  him  for  the  use  of  language ;  the  transition 
Arom  that  state  which  thus  prepares  man  for  language,  to  the 
actual  exercise  of  the  organs  of  speech,  he  is  obliged  to  leave 
totally  unexplained.     (See  the"  account  given  of  the  Essay  of 
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IIerd«r  oa  the  origin  of  language,  mNou$emix  Memom$  i€ 
VAcad.  Rojh  *«•  ^^  Berlin,  1771— and  again,  an  Analysia^f 
that  work  by  M.  Merian,  in  the  vol.  of  the  same  Meawirs 
for  the  year  1781.)  Enough,  perhap  more  than  eoou^,  has 
been  «aid,  in  anawer  to  those  theories  and  objectionfl  which 
have. been  raised  in  opposition  to  that,  which  scrmtiire^ao 
obviously  and  unequivocally  asserts,  namely,  the  divine  ta^ 
giUution  of  Icmguage. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  this  Number,  nor  does 
scripture  require  us,  to  suppofte  with  Stiilingfleet,  {Orig^  Sad 
B,  i.  cap.  i.  $.  3.)  and  wjth  Bochart,  {Hierox.  P.  i.  L-  i.  cap. 
9.)  that  Adam  was  endued  with  a  Ml  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  several  creatures,  so  as  to  impose  names  truly  expres- 
sive of  their  n^ures*  It  is  sufficient,  if  we  suppose  the  uu 
of  language  taught  him  with  respect  to  such  tnings  an  ware 
necessary,  and  that  be  was  then  left  to  the  execcise  of  bib  own 
faculties  for  farther  improvement  upon  this  foundation.  But 
that  the  terms  of  worship  a^  adoration  were  among  those 
which  were  first  communicated,  we  can  entertain  little  doobf. 
On  the  subject  discussed  in  this  Number,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Morinus  Exercil.  de  Ling*  cap.  vi.  Buxtorfii  Diseer- 
iaL  p.  1— 20.  WaUon.  ProL  !•§•  4.  W^rlmri.  Div.  Leg. 
B.  iv.  S.  iv.  voL  ii.  pp.  81,  82.    Velan.  Rev^  Exam.  Diss.  4. 


*  In  a<Uiition  to  the  proof  which  has  heen  alrefidy  derived  fitom 
it  ahould  be  remembered  that  the  laws  giTen  by  God  to  the  first  paiTt  re- 
specting food  for  thefr  preMrration,  (Gen.  i.  29.  ii.  9.)  and  marriage  lor  the 
propagation  of  their  species,  (Gen.  ii.  33, 33»)  together  with  the  other  dis- 
coveries of  his  wjU  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  (i.  38.  it  16--19. 
ill.  8 — 13,  14 — 33>}  were  communicated  through  the  medium  of  language: 
attd  thtft  the  man  and  the  woman  are  there  expressly  staled  to  have  con- 
versed with  God,  and  with  each  other.  Besides,  in  wHat  sense  cosM  it  bif 
said,  that  #|iieet  oonpaiuon  fo  the  man  was  temed,  if  there  were  not  given 
to  both  the  power  of  communicating  their  thoughts  by  approprisle  speech  i 
If  God  pnmounced  it  not  good forman  to  be  alone:  if  with  multitudes  of 
creatures  surrdunding  him,  he  was  still  deemed  to  be  atones  because  thcni 
was  none  pf  these  w^  which  he  could  eemmime  in  mtional  oorrespoodencet 
if  a  companipn  was  assigned  to  him  whose  society  was  to  rescue  him  ffMB 
this  solitude ;  what  can  he  inferred,  but  that  the  indispensable  requisite  for 
such  society,  the  powers  and  exercise  of  speech  must  have  been  at  the  same 
time  vouchsi^ed  ^  >* 

It  sliould  be  recollected  too,  that  thia  is  not  the  oi^y  instance  reeerded  m 
scripture  of  the  instantaneous  comnmnication  of  language.  The  diTersity  of 
tongues  occasioning  the  confbsionof  Babel,  and  tht  miraculous  gift  of  speech 
lo  Sie  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  msy  render  a  similar  exercise  of 
divine  power  in  the  caseof  our  first  parents  more  readily  admissible :  fiir  it 
surely  will  not  be  contended,  that  such  supernatural  interference  was  less 
callefl  for  from  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  in  the  last  named  instancy  than 
in  either  of  the  twb^ibrmer. 

The  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  pronounces  decisively  on  the  subject  of  this 
Number.  When  the  Lord  created  mtm»  he  affirms,  that  having  bestowed  up** 
on  liim  the  Jive  operations  of  the  JLord^  in  the  tixth  place  he  imparted  to  kim 
nndetHanding .-  and  in  the  seventh,  epcechf  an  interpretation  of  the  ctfgitcnitus 
tkere^.    £o6lia.  xvil  ot 


WHU^a  Hirt.  ^  Knowledge^  efaap.  i.  $.  2.  Bttrrifipim^s 
Jllise.  Sacr.  vol.  iii*  pp.  8.  45.  Dr.  Beaitie  and  WolUuion^ 
tkB  referred  to :  and  above  all.  Dr.  Ellis* a  Inquiry  whence 
ewMih  wiadomy  ^c.  which  tocether  with  his  work  entitled, 
Knorvltigt  of  iitnnt  things  from  Revelatian^  are  too  little 
known,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  The  for- 
mer  of  these  tracts  of  Dr.  EUis,  I  have  never  met  with,  but 
as  bound  up  in  the  Collection  of  Tracts,  entitled  The  Scho* 
i*AR  Armsd. 

No.  LIV. 05  THB  NATURAL  ITIfRBASONABLSNESS  OF   THC 

SACRIFICIAL  RITE. 

Pack  41.  (g)  Outram  states,  (tte  Sae.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  $.  3«) 
that  the  force  of  this  consideration  was  in  itself  so  great,  aa 
to  compel  Grotins,  who  defended  the  notion  of  the  human  in- 
stitution of  sacrifices,  to  maintain,  in  defiance  of  all  just  critic 
ckm,  that  Abel  did  not  slay  the  firstlings  of  his  flock ;  and 
that  DO  more  is  meant,  than  that  he  brought  the  choicest  pro- 
dnce  of  his  fiock,  milk  and  wool«  and  offered  them,  as  Cain 
offered  the  choicest  of  his  fruits. 

Indeed  the  nnhff  al  unfitness  of  the  sacrificial  rite  to  obtun 
the  divine  favour;  the  toital  incongruity  between  the  Idlling 
of  God's  creatures,  and  the  receiving  a  pardon  for  the  viola* 
lion  of  Ood's  laws :  are  topics,  which  have  afforded  the  oppo*. 
nents  of  the  divine  institution  of  sacr^ce  too  much  occaaMHi 
for  triumph^  to  be  controverted  on  their  side  of  the  question. 
See  Philemon  to  HydaapeSy  part  5.  p*  10 — 15.  The  worda 
of  Spencer  on  this  subject  are  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted : 
*'  Sacrificionun  nvileria  (pecudum  caro,  sanguis  effusus^  Sec.} 
tarn  vilis  est,  et  a  sumini  Dei  majestate  tam  longe  dissita, 
quod  nemo  (nisi  plane  simplex  et  rerum  rudis)  quin  sacri- 
ficia  plane  superflua,  deoque  prorsus  indigna  facile  judicar- 
ret*  Sane  tantum  aberat,  ut  ethnic!  paulo  humaniores 
aacrificia  deorum  suonim  natorse  consentanea  crederent,  quod 
iis  non  raro  mirari  subilt,  umde  bitus   tam   tbistis,  B«r 

A  KATUBA  DEORUM  ALIENUS,  IH  HOMINUM  CORDA  VEVH 
RBT,  as  TAM  LOVOE  FROPAOARBT,  ET  BORITM  MORIBWS  TAM 
T£tf  ACITER    ADH^RERET."        Dc  L^.  Hih.   lib.  ill.  dlSS.  Ih 

cap.  4.  sect.  2.  p.  772.— Revelation  would  have  removed  the 
wonder. 

No.   LV. ON    THE  UmVSRSALITY   OF   SACRIFICE. 

Paob  41.  (A) — ^Yl^hat  Dr.  Kennicot  has  remarked  upon 
another  subject,  may  well  be  applied  to  this.  ^^  Whatever 
dustom  has  prievaiied  over  the  world,  among  Rations  the  moi^ 
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<^pc»ite  in  polit j  aad  customa  in  geaenil ;  natiMis  not  imitod 
by  commerce  or  commuDicatioa,  (when  tliat  custom  had  no* 
thing  in  nature,  or  the  reason  of  things^  to  give  it  birth,  and 
establish  to  itself  such  a  currency ,)  must  be  derived  from 
some  revelation :  which  revelation  may  in  certain  places  have 
been  forgotten,  though  the  custom  introduced  by,  and  found* 
ed  on  such  revelation  still  continued.  And  fiu*ther,  this  re* 
velation  must  have  been  made  antecedent  to  the  dispersioB 
at  Babel,  when  all  mankind,  being  but  one  nation,  and  living 
together  in  the  form  of  one  large  family,  were  of  one  lan^ 
guage,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  customs.*'  (Two 
Dissert,  p.  161.)  For,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,  all 
mankind  lived  together  in  Chald^ea,  under  the  government  of 
Noah  and  his  sons,  until  the  days  of  Peleg.  So  long  they 
were  of  one  language,  one  society,  and  one  religion.  And 
then  they  divided  the  earth,  being  forced  to  leave  off  build- 
ing the  tower  of  Babel.  And  from  thence  they  spread  them- 
selves into  the  several  countries  which  foil  to  their  shares, 
carrying  along  with  them  the  laws,  customs,  and  religion,  un* 
der  which  they  had  till  those  days  been  educated  and  govern- 
ed. (Chronol.  p.  186.) 

And  again,  as  Kennlcot  observes  from  Delaney,  whatever 
practice  has  obtained  universally  in  the  world,  must  have 
obtained  from  some  dictate  of  reo^on^  or  some  demand 
of  nature^  or  some  principle  of  interest,  or  else  from 
some  powerful  influence  or  injunction  of  some  Being  of 
universal  authority.  Now,  the  practice  of  animal  sacrifice 
did  not  obtain  from  reason;  for  no  reasonable  notions  of 
God  could  teach  men,  that  he  could  delight  in  blood,  or  ia 
the  fat  of  slain  beasts.  Nor  will  any  man  say,  that  we  have 
any  natural  instinct  to  gratify,  in  spilling  the  blood  of  an  in- 
nocent creature.  Nor  could  there  be  any  temptation  from 
appetite  to  do  this  in  those  ages,  when-  the  whole  sacrifice 
was  consumed  by  fire ;  or  when,  if  it  was  not,  yet  men  wholly 
abstained  from  flesh ;  and  consequently  this  practice  did  not 
owe  its  origin  to  any  principle  of  interest.  Nay,  so  far  from 
any  thing  of  this,  that  the  destruction  of  innocent  and  useful 
creatures  is  evidently  against  natwe,  against  rtason^  ami 
against  interest :  and  therefore  must  be  founded  in  an  an- 
tkorityf  whose  influence  was  as  powerful,  as  the  practice  was 
universal :  and  that  could  be  none  but  the  authority  of  God, 
the  sovereign  of  the  world ;  or  of  Adam  the  founder  of  the 
human  race.  If  it  be  said  of  Adam,  the  question  still  remains, 
what  motive  determined  him  to  the  practice  ?  It  could  not 
be  nature,  reason,  or  ihterest,  as  has  been  already  shown;  it 
must  therefore  have  been  the  authority  of  his  Sovereign :  and 
bad  Adam  enjoitf^  it  to  his  posterity,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
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tbat  they  would  faave  obeyed  him  in  so  extraordinary  and  ex- 
peBsiFe  a  rite  from  any  other  motive  than  the  command  of 
bod.     If  it  be  urged,  that  anperstitions  prevailed  hnaccount- 
ably  in  the  world ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  all  superstition 
has  its  origin  in  true  religion :  all  superstition  is  an  abuse ; 
and  all  abuse  supposes  a  right  and  proper  use.     And  if  this 
he  the  case  in  superstitious  practices  that  are  of  lesser  mo* 
ment  and  extent,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  practice  existing 
through  all  ages,  and  pervading  every  nation  ?  See  Kennic* 
Two  DtBB.  pp.  210,211.  and  itev.  Exam.  Diss.  8.  p.  85 — 89. 
It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  theorists  endeavour  to  explain  the 
practice  as  of  gradual  growth ;  the  first  offerings  being  merely 
of  fmitsy  and  a  transition  afterwards  made  from  this  to  ani- 
mal sacrifice.     Not  to  urge  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  and  all  the 
early  sacrifices  recorded  in  scripture,  the  transition  is  itself 
inconceivable.     The  two  things  are  toto  coelo  different :  the 
one  being  an  act  of  innocence ;  the  other  a  cruel  and  unna- 
tural   rite.      Dr.   Richie's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
Number,  are  particularly  worthy  of  attention.   Essay  on  the 
Rectitude  of  Uivine  Moral  Chvemvient  under  the  Patriarchal 
dispensaiiony  $  53,  54. 

No*    LVI; Oir    THE    UinVERSALITT   OF    THE    HOTION   Of 

THE   EXPIATOnr   VIRT0E   OF   SACRIFICE. 

Page  41.  (t) — It  is  notorious,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
Numbers  Y.  and  XXXIII.  that  all  nations,  Jews  and  Hea- 
thens, before  the  time  of  Christ,  entertained  the  notion,  that 
the  displeasure  of  the  offended  Deity  was  to  be  averted  by 
the  sacrifice  of  an  animal ;  aiid  that,  to  the  shedding  of  its 
blood,  they  imputed  their  pardon^  and  reconciliation.  In 
the  explication  of  so  strange  a.  notion,  and  of  the  universality 
of  its  extent,  unassisted  reason  must  confess  itself  totally 
cdnfounded.  And  accordingly  we  find  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Porphyry,  and  other  reflecting  Heathens,  express  their 
wonder,  how  f  an  institution  so  dismal,  and  big  with  absurdi- 
ty, could  have  spread  through  the  world. 

So  powerful  is  the  inference  which  this  fact  consequently 
supplies,  against  the  human  invention  of  sacrifice,  that  Dr. 
Priestley,  labouring  to  support  that  doctrine,  and  at  the  same 
time,  pressed  by  the  force  of  the  argument,  has  been  obliged 
boldly  to  face  about,  and  resolutely  deny  the  fact ;  contend- 
ing in  defian<j(e,  as  we  have  already  shown,  of  all  historical 
eridence,  that  the  notion  of  expiating  guilt  by  the  death  of 
the  victim,  was  not  the  design  of  sacrifice,  among  either  the 

*  See  on  thin  also  Sianhope^  Serm.  xiil    B^jh  Lect,  voL  u  pp.  790,  794;^ 
f  See  Xennic,  Two  Duteru  p.  203.  sad  Number  LIV.  of  tms  vorl& 
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Rations  of  antiquity,  or  among  snch  as  have  practised  sacrir 
fice  in  later  time's.  This  idea  Dr.  Priestley  considers  too  ab- 
surd for  Heathens.  Christians  alone,  exce(»ting  that  descrip- 
tion who  have  proved  themselves  on  this  head  as  enlighteneid 
as  Heathens,  could  have  swallowed  such  monstrous  absurdi- 
ties. If,  however,  the  facX  appears  to  be  against  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, what  follows  from  his  reasoning?  A  ctwX^  expensive^  and 
unnaiural  practice  has  been  adopted,  and  uniformly  pursued 
by  the  unaided  reason  of  mankind  for  above  4000  years.  It 
remains  then  for  him,  and  the  other  advocates  for  the 
strength  and  suflSciency  of  human  reason,  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  be  that  sort  of  guide,  on  which  implicit  reliance  is  to 
be  placed ;  and  whether  it  be  wise  to  entrust  to  its  sole  di- 
rection our  everlasting  concerns. 

No.  LYII. — osr   the  objectioits  against   the    bvppo- 
siTion  of  the  piviics  institution  of  sacrifice. 

Page  42.  (I) — The  principal  objections  to  this  opinion 
are  derived  frbm  the  two  following  considerations:  I.  The 
silence  of  the  sacred  historian  on  this  head;  which,  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  it  is  said,  is  irreconcileable 
with  the  supposition  of  a  divine  command ;  2.  Those  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  Cbd  seems  openly  to 
disown  the  institution  of  sacrifice. 

I.  The  former  is  thus  urged  by  Bishop  Warburton. 
*^  The  two  capital  observances  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  were 
the  SABBATH,  AND  SACRIFICES.  To  imprcss  the  highest 
reverence  and  veneration  on  the  sabbathi  the  sacred  his- 
torian is  careful  to  record  its  divine  original :  and  can  we  sup- 
pose that,  had  sacrifices  had  the  same  original,  he  would  have 
neglected  to  establish  this  truth  at  the  time  that  he  recorded 
the  other,  since  it  is  of  equal  use,  and  of  equal  importance : 
I  should  have  said,  indeed,  of  much  greater?"  (JDiv.  Leg* 
B.  ix.  ch.  ii.  vol.  4.  pp.  661,  662.  ed.  Hurd.) 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  though  the  distinction  of 
weeks  was  well  known  over  all  the  eastern  world,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  Hebrews,  during  their  residence  in  Egypt, 
were  negligent  in  their  observance  of  the  sabbath :  and  that 
to  enforce  a  religious  observance  of  it,  it  had  become  neces* 
sary  to  give  them  particular  information  of  the  time  and  oc* 
casion  of  its  first  institution :  but  that,  in  a  country  like 
Egypt,  the  people  being  in  little  danger  of  losing  their  vene- 
ration for  sacriJiceSf  the  same  necessity  for  directing  their 
attention  explicitly  to  their  institution  did  not  exist.  '  The 
observation  of  Dr.  Delaney  also  deserves  to  be  noticed: 
namely,  that  as  the  rite  of  sacrifice  was  loaded  with  many 
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tiMitioBal  ceremonies,  at  its  second  institution,  under  Moses ; 
id  order  to  guard  the  Jews  from  the  infections  of  the  Hea^then, 
it  might  have  been  wisely  designed  by  their  lawgiver,  not  to 
recall   their  attention  to  its  original  simplicity,    lest  they 
should  be  tempted  to  murmur  and .  rebel  against  their  own 
multifarious  ritual..    Rev.  Exam.  Diss.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  94. 
.,  But,  perhaps,. an  answj^r  yet  more  satisfactory  may  be  de« 
rived  from  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  history  of  thc^ 
first  ages  of  the.world  has  been  sketched  by  the  sacred  penman. 
Tl^e  rapid  view  lie  takes  of  the ,  antediluvian  world,  (having 
devoted  but  a  few  chapters  to  the  important  and  interesting 
concerns  of  the  creation,  the  fall,  and  the  transactions  of  all 
those  years  that  preceded  the  flood,)  necessarily  precluded 
a  circumstantial  detail.     Accordingly,  we  find  several  mat- 
ters of  no  small  moment,  connected  with  that  early  period, 
and  also  with  the  ages  ineunedlately  succeeding,  entirely  ornit^ 
ted,  which  are  related  by  other  sacred  Writers.     Thus  Peter 
and  Jude  inform  us  of  the  angels  that  fell  from  their  first  es* 
late,  and  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains ;  aUo  of  a  pro- 
phecy delivered  by  Enoch  to  those  of  his  days ;   of  the 
preaching  of  righteousness  by  Noah;  and  of  the  vexation 
which  the  righteous  soul  of.  Lot  daily  experienced  from  the 
unlawful  deeds  of  those  with  whom  Ke  lived.  (2  Peter  it.  4, 
5^  7,  8.  and  Jude  6,   14,  11).}    None  oi  these  things  are 
mentioned  by  Moses :  and  even  such  matters  as  he  has  deem* 
ed  of  sufficient  conjBequence  to  notice,  he  introduces  only  a» 
they  maybe  connected  with  the  direct  historic  line  which  he 
holds  in  view  ;  and  whilst  hastening  oh  to  those  nearer  events 
on  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  enlarge,  b^  touches  on 
other  aflairs,  however  important,  but  as  they^ipcidently  arise. 
In  this  way,  the  first  mention  of  sacrifice  is  evidently  intro* 
duced ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  formal  histfM^y^of  the 
rite  of  explaining  how  or  wheii  it  was  iustituted,  in  which  case 
a  formal  account  of  its  origin  might  have  been  expected;  but 
merely  as  an  occasional  relation  in  the  history  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  seniority,  or  right  of  primogeniture,  apd  so  the  pa- 
rentage of  the  Messiah,  from  Cain  into  a  younger  line,  which, 
according  to  Kennicot,  was  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  known ;  and  also  probably,  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  tho 
fall,  in  the  effervescence  of  that  wicked  and  malicious  spirit 
which  made  its  first  baleful  display  in  the  murder  of  Abel. 
The  silence,  then,  of  the  historian,  as  to  the  divine  institution 
of  sacrifice,  furnishes  no  argument  against  it.     See  Kenn. 
Two  Diss.  p.  211.     mts.  Misc.  Sac.  Lib.  ii.  Diss.  ii.  $  2. 
also  Richie^ s  PeeuL  Doct  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

But  then,  according  to  the  Bishop's  reasoning,  the  relation 
given  by  Moses,  of  the  institution  of  the  «fl&5a/ft,  justifies  the 

O  o 
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ccpectatioa  tfaat^  had  smcrifiee  •  triaeh  fnm  the  dii^M  cgb^' 
maud,  t^«  origin  would  likewise  have  been  recorded.  But  i« 
what  waj  is  the  diiriDe  appointment  of  the  aabbath  recorded  ! 
is  it  any  where  aanerted  oy  Moses,  that  God  had  ordered 
Adam  and  his  posterity  to  dedicate  eTeffy  seventh  day  to 
holy  uses,  and  to  the  worship  of  his  name;  or  that  they  ever 
did  so  in  observance  of  any  such  command  ?  No  such  thing* 
It  is  merely  said,  that  having  rested  from  the  work  of  creation^ 
Ood  blessed  the  sevenih  da^,  and  sanei^fied  U.  Now,  so  far 
is  this  passage  from  being  loiiversally  admitted  to  imply  a 
command  for  the  sacred  observance  of  the  sabbath,  that  some 
have  altogether  denied  the  sabbath  to  have  been  instituted  by 
divine  amH>intment:  and  the  lathers  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially Justin  Martyr,  have  been  considered  as  totally  reject- 
ing the  notion  of  a  patriarchal  sabbath.  But  although,  eqie* 
eially  after  the  very  able  and  learned  investigi^tion  at  this 
subject  by  Dr.  Kennicot,  in  the  second  of  his  Two  Dissw- 
iations^  no  doubt  can  reasonably  be  entertained  of  tlie  import 
of  this  passage,  as  relating  to  the  divine  loatitutiaa  of  tbm 
sabbath,  yet  still  the  rapi£ty  of  the  historian  has  left  thia  ra» 
ther  as  matter  of  inference :  and  it  is  certain  that  he  has.  no 
where  made  express  mention  of  the  observance  of  a  sabbatfc 
until  the  time  of  Moses. 

Indeed  it  may  be  a  question,  whether,  considering,  accu- 
rately the  passage  which  describes  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  the  circumstances  attending  them,  it  does  not,  in 
itself,  furnish  suflSciently  strong  ground  to  infer  the  divine 
appointment  of  sacrifice.  The  familiar  manner  in  which  the 
mention  of  this  sacrifice  is  introduced,  joined  to  the  peculiar 
force  of  the  words  orrr  ypo,  (which  Kennicot,  supported  by 
FagiuB,  shows  ought  not  to  be  translated  generally,  mjnHicess 
of  timtf  but  of  the  close  of  the  appointed  season,)  seems  to 
indicate  a  prtor  and  stored  observance  of  this  rite;  and  the 
manifest  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  by  God,  evinces  an 
approbation  of  that  pre-existing  practice,  which  can  leave 
Kttle  doubt  respecting  the  source  of  its  institution*  And 
this  advantage  the  case  of  sacrifice  clearly  possesses  over  that 
of  the  sabbath;  namely,  that  in  the  patriarchal  history  we 
have  repeated  and  explicit  accounts  of  the  eontinuanee  of 
the  former,  whilst  the  notices  of  the  sabbatical  observance 
antecedent  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  ttto  obscure  and  m- 
frequent^  Now,  were  we  to  argue  rigidly  against  the  cotUt- 
7ined  observance  of  the  sabbath,  from  its  not  having  been  ex> 
pressly  recorded,  we  might  contend,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  for  the  necessity  of  a  .more  explicit  statement  of  its 
divine  origin  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  whilst  the  unbroken  tra« 
dition  and  uninterrupledt  practice  of  saorifice«  (a  thing  con- 


tnfverHi  hj  none  that  I  knov  of,  except  Lord  Bmxmf^n  m 
in  Mi9€dUmea  Sacrc^  to),  iii.  Difl0«  ii;  oor.  d.  and  by  bim 
upon  grottndi  rather  fiincifiil  aad  refined,)  might  render  k 
less  necesearj  fpr  Moaea  to  be  particular- (hi  this  head. 

But,  in  truths  the  sitence  of  the  historian  re«pecting  ^thef 
the  sabbatieal  or  sacrificial  observance  is  bat  of  little  weight^ 
when  there  are  circnamtaBces  in  the  hbtorjr,  fron  which  the 
l^ractice  may  be  collected.  The  very  notoriety  erf*  a  enstoiii 
may  be  a  reason,  why  the  historisB  may  omit  the  mentien  of 
its  oontinuanee^  Of  this  Dr.  Kennicot  atates  a  striking  eir* 
cumatance  fai  the  ease  of  circnmcision,  which,  though  con- 
stantly obsenred  by  the  Israetites,  is  yet  never  cnce  menticm- 
ed  in  the  sacred  history,  as  bavhi^  been  practised  in  a  single 
instance,  firom  the  settling  of  the  Israelites^  in  Canaan,  down 
lo  the  cirenmeision  of  our  Messed  Savionr ;  that  is,sfor  a  space 
of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  even  of 
the  observance  ^f  the  sabbath  itself,  we  find  not  oae  instance 
recorded  in  any  of  the  six  books  that  follow  the  Mosaic  code* 
What  is  thus  applied  to  the  continuance,  will  equally  hold 
for  the  origin  of  a  custom. 

II.  The  second  (4»jeetion,  derived  firom  passages  in  th^ 
Old  Testament,  in  which  Ood  seems  to  disown  the  iuslitu* 
lion  of  sacrifice,  is  to  be  replied  to  by  an  examination  of  those 
paaaagas.  In  the  Hh  Ps.  God  is  described  as  saying,  /  will 
not  reprove  ikeefor  tkv  eascrifijusj  or  tky  bumi-offeringa^^ 
mill  imke  no  bvUotk,  ^c.—WUl  I  uU  the  flesh  of  bulla,  or 
drink  Hne  biood  ofgoitis  ? — ^And  again  In  Ps.  li.  T4o«  desi* 
real  fto(  «acri/iee^^Aoti  deligkiesi  not  in  burni^fferings^^ 
And  again  in  Ps*  xl.  Bnmt'offeringB  and  sin^fferings  hasi 
thou  not  required*  Sacrifices  here,  it  is  said,  are  spoken  c^ 
as  not  pleasing  to  God.  But  at  is  manifest,  on  inspectioo  of  the 
context,  that  this  is  imly  intended  in  a  oomparaHve  sense, 
and  as  abstracting  firom  those  eonqmiitants,  without  which 
aacrifiee  never  could  have  been  acceptable  to  a  holy  aad 
righteous  Ood.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  manner  in 
which  (rimilar  declarations  are  introduced,  in  Isai.  i.  11, 18. 
lxvi«  9*  Prov.  XV.  8.  and  Amos  v.  21 ,  22.  If  the  argument 
be  carried  farther,  it  will  prove  too  much ;  it  will  prove,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  Moses,  that  the  Jett^ 
isk  tecrifices  had  not  been  ordained  by  God.  These  passa- 
fea  then  firom  the  Psalms,  must  go  for  nothing  in  the  present 
argument. 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  Ae  prophet  Jeremiah  (vii.  22.) 
forniahes  a  decisive  proof  in  these  words,  For  I  spake  noi  un- 
to your  fathers,  neither  commanded  them,  in  the  day  that  I 
hrouifA^  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt- 
sfferings  or  sacr^es.    This,  it  is  urged,  as  referring  ex^ 
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prenlf  to  a  tiiae  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  law  of  Mo»»t  Simi, 
clearly  proves,  tbai  God  did  not  inatilute  sacriSeeB  before  the 
promulf  ation  ot*  the  taw  by  Motes.  But  tfais,  like  the  farmer 
passages,  is  manifestly  to  be  understood  in  a  comparative 
sense  4)iily,  as  may  easily  be  collected  from  wJiat  inunediate- 
ly  foliowa :  But  this,  thing  1  tommtmded  them,  9^fing,  obig 
my  voicty  4md  I  mil  be  yotir  Oodj  and  ge  shall  be  #iy  people? 
th^t  is,  the  mere  sacrifice  was  not  that  which  I  commaBdel, 
BO  much  as  that  which  was  to  give  the  sacrKce  itatrne  yii^ 
^ae  and  e^acy,  a  sincere  and  pious  submisBioii  to  my  will ; 
to  obey  being  bettstb  than  sacrifice^  and  to  hearken  tham 
the  fat  of  rams:  (1  Sam,  xv,  22.)  In  like  manaer, — /  wiU 
have  mercy,  and  not  aaer^cei  (Ho8«  vi«  6,)  Rend  your 
hearts,  and  wot  your  garments^  (Joel  ii.  13.)  Your  mwrr 
murings  are  nor  against  us,  Iml' against  the  Lonf*  (Ex. 
xvi.  8.)  Labour  nor  for  tit  meat  that  perishdh,  but  for  the 
meat  which  endurelh  t»  everlasting  life.  (Job-  vK  37.)  The 
Scripture  abounds  with  tamilsir  instances,  in  which  the  oega* 
tive  form  supplies  the  want  of  the  comparative  degree  ia  the 
Hebrew  idiom :  not  excluding  the  thing  denied,  but  only  im* 
plying  a  preference  of  the  thing  set  in  opposilion  to  it** 

Dr.  Blayney,  indeed,  thinks  it  not  neeesBary  to  consider 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  a  comparative  sense.  The  .word 
hy,  he  says,  admitting  the  sense  of  propter,  the  passa^ 
Bhould  be  read,  /  spake  not  with  your  futhers.^  norcommfrnd- 
ed  them,  foh  ths  sakb  of  burnt-offerings,  &c.  that  is, 
God  did  not  command  these  purely  on  their  own  account,  but 
as  a  means  to  some  other  valuable  end.  The  sense  is  subr 
stantially  the  same*  Now,  if  the  passage  be.  not  taken- in  this 
sense,  but  be  supposed  tq  imply,  that  Ood  had  not  jnstitated 
sacrifices  at  the  time  of  the  departure  .of  the  Hebrews  from 
Egypt«  then  a  direct  contradiction  is  given  to  the  Mosaic 
history,  which  expresslv  declares  that  God  himself  had  or*- 
dained  the  slaying  pf  tlie  paschal  lamb,  not  only  before  the 
giving  of  thfB  law  at  Sinai,  but  before  the  migration  of  the  Is* 
raelites  frpm  Egypt,  And  that  this  was  really  a  sacrifice, 
and  is  repeatedly  called  by  Mos^s  by.  the  very  same  term 
rUT,  which  is  here  applied  tp  denote  sacrifice  by  the  prophet^ 
Jiaa  been  already  fylly  ^hpwn  in  Number  XXXY.  of  this 
Work. 

Or  again,  if  we  concur  iq  the  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
^s  given  by  the  Jewish  doctors  Jarchi  and  Maimoiiides,  and 
ndppted  by  Dr.  Kennicot,  we-itiay  coBtfider;itiaB  a  declara- 
tipn  pn  the  ps^rt  pf  God,  that  he  had  not  first  commanded 

*  3ec  Walt,  J^'olygl9f.  Proleg.  Idiotitm.  6,  Lav>tk  oa  Hos.  vl.  6.  JMe^p. 
353,    Xtn.  Two  JDiss.  pp.  ?08,  209.  ^ind  JcnUf  Jew.  Mt.  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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tbe  IsraeKtes  Concerning  the  sacrificial  rites,  after  he  had  led 
them  ouf  of  Egjpt.     The  passage  m  Jeremiah,  saj  they,  re- 
fers  to  the  transaction  at  Marah.  (Bee  particularly  Kenn. 
Two  Diss.  pp.  153.  209.)     The  Jews,  when  they  had  arri- 
ved  here,  three  days  after  they  had  left  the  Red  Sea,  mur- 
mured at  the  bitterness  of  the  waters ;  a  miracle  was  wrought 
to  sweeten  them,  and  then  God  made  a  statute  aad  ordinance 
for  them,  and  proposed  to  them  in  exact  agreement  with*  what 
is  here  said  in  Jeremiah,  to  obey  him,  to  give  ear  to  his  com* 
mandments,  and  keep  his  ftatutes,  and  that  he  would  in  turn 
be  their  protector.  (Ex.  xv.  2d,  26.)     Now,  this  having  been 
some  time  before  the  formal  institution  of  the  sacrificial  rite 
at  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Jews  having  always   dated  the  be- 
ginning of  the  law  from  this  deelaration  at  Marah,  the  Jew- 
ish doctors  maintain  it  to  be  true  in  fact,  that  Ood  did  not 
first  enjoin  their  code  of  sacrificial  observances,  but  com- 
manded them  concerning  mora)  obedience ;  and  thus  under- 
stand the  form  of  expression  in  Jeremiah,  as  we  do  that  of  St. 
Paul,  Adam  wtis  vor  deceived,  btU  the  woman  being  deceived 
was  in  the  transgression;  (1  Tim.  ii.  16.)  that  is,  Adam  was 
not  first  deceived,  and  was  not  first  in  the  transgression,  but 
Bve.   The  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  would  then  be,, 
that  as  God  had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  enjoined  to  the 
Je#8  their  sacrificial  ritual,  after  he  had  led  them  out  of 
Egypt ;  so  they  were  not  to  attach  to  the  observance  of  all 
its  minutiie,  a  superiority  over  moral  obedience,  but  the  con- 
trary, the  latter  having  been  first  commanded.^     This  ex- 
planation agrees  in  substance  with  the  former:  and  from  both 
it  manifestly  appears,  that  this  passage  has  no  relation  to  the 
original  institution  of  animal  sacrifice. 

The  whole  of  this  subject  is  fully  and  ably  treated  by  Mede, 
who  sums  up  his  entire  argument  in  these  words.  "  Accord^- 
ing  to  one  of  these  three  senses,  are  all  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  disparaging  and  rejecting  sacrifices,  literally  to  be 
understood:  namely,  when  men  preferred  them  before  tha 
greater  things  of  the  law ;  valued  them  out  of  their  degree,  as 
an  antecedent  duty;  or  placed  their  efficacy  in  the  naked  rite, 
as  if  aught  accrued  to  God  thereby ;  God  would  no  longer 
own  them  for  any  ordinance  of  his ;  nor  indeed  in  that  dis*- 
guise  put  upon  them  were  they.'*  Mede^s  Works,  pp.  352; 
353. 

*  See  Maim*  Mfreh,  A>«.  p«rs.  ill  cap.  S3,  ap.  fin.— A>»mcoe*t  Tssjo  Dku 
pp.  153. 209.— and  Jtnn,  Jevj.  4nt.  voL  i.  p.  312 . 
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TBS   PI¥lirB   IFBTITUTIOH  OF  BACRIFICB* 

Paob  42*  (m)-^Htllet  comM^tn  thw  siagie  fact  as  Bvpplf- 
hig  so  BtKoag  an  argumanC  on  tke  praaaat  question,  thai  ka 
d<^s  oat  heailata  to  pfOiMHiaee  it»  a  dtmamirMtum  of  a  diviaa 
iattiiiitioD.  For,  he  aayt,  Abel's  aacriAce  could  not  have 
been  acceptable,  if  it  had  not  been  of  divine  appeiatmenty  ac» 
cording  to  that  obvious  maxim  of  all  tme  region.  I»  wrnin  do 
ikty  worship  Ood,  teaching  for  doctrini$  the  commmndmetM 
^fmen*  (Mark  yii*  ?•)  Thus,  says  he,  Abel  mast  hare  won 
sh^iped  God  in  vaio,  had  has  sacrificing  been  merely  a  oooh 
mandment  of  his  ftther  Adam,  or  an  inventioo  of  his  own* 
And  to  make  this  matter  more  evident,  he  asks,  UFfay  we  da 
not  now  offer  up  a  buUock,  a  sheep,  or  a  ^geo.n,  as  a  thaafc-of* 
fering  after  any  remarkable  deliverance,  or  as  an  evidence  of 
our  appeehensioRS  of  the  demerit  of  sin.  The  true  reason  is^ 
because  we  cannot  know  that  Ood  will  accept  such  wi/l-ivor^ 
nhipy  aad  so  conclude  that  we  should  herein  wmrship  God  iw 
i^ain-  As  Abel  then  did  not  sacrifice  in  vain,  it  was  not  wiU- 
woTMhifj  but  a  divine  appointment.  To  this,  he  adds,  the  want 
of  a  right  to  slay  animals  before  the  flood,  unless  conferred  by 
God  for  this  verv  purpose  of  sacrifice,  gives  yet  farting  cea- 
tonation.     ilalM  on  Hebr.  xi.  4. 

Dr.  Richie  remarks,  that  the  divint  <$ce9pimnce  is  not  co»> 
iioed  to  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  but  that  we  find  it  eictended  also 
to  others  ofl^red  under  the  patriarchal  dtspensation.  ThaS| 
God  Is  said  to  have  emelled  a  sweet  savouft  (a  strong  expres- 
sion of  his  acceptance,)  when  Noah  offered  his  bumt-offiiring. 
Job's  care,  likewise,  to  offer  burnt-offerings  for  his  ehildren, 
is  mentioned  as  an  eminent  effect  of  piety,  and  with  pmrticular 
marks  of  approbation.  (Job,  ch.  i.)  And  the  honourable  men- 
tion, which  M  made  of  the  sacrifices  ofiered  by  other  pioni 
men  in  this  perbd  of  the  world,  leaves  no  room  to  dowt  of 
their  having  been  likewise  graciously  accepted  by  God.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  observed,  that  the  oblation  of  some  of  those 
«arly  sacrificed,  was  expressly  ordered  by  God  himself:  as 
4he  burnt-offering  of  Abraham,  (Gen.  xxii.)  and  those  which 
were  offered  by  the  three  friends  of  Job.  (J«ib  xlii«)  Now  that 
it  is  more  natural  to  think,  that  God  would  order  and  aceepi 
oft  the  performance  of  a  mode  of  worship,  which  had  been  in* 
stif  uted  by  himself,  than  that  he  would  thus  countenance  one^ 
which  had  been  the  product  of  mere  human  invention,  is  a 
thing  which  will  not  bear  much  dispute.  See  Dr.  Richi^s 
Pec,  Doct.  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  150.  Indeed,  whoever  wishes  to 
see  the  snhjrct  of.  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifices  satisfa^ 


iovij  treated,  may  coDauU  the  laat  named  work,  p.  I36-*-151. 
to  great  ad^imtagf.  See  aJ«o  Borrtngion't  Mise.  Sue*  Tok 
iiL  p.  67—71.  afid  HHieg.  BisU  Pair.  ExercU.  liL  §  32>  63i 
tom.i* 

.  This  laat  writer  cpapiden  tbe  ffMnifi«7c»tf»  or  the  bnmiag  of 
the  sacrifice  by  fire  from  heaTea^  a  deciaive  proof  of  a  divine 
inatitutioo:  and  that  the  patriarchs  were  fieiyoured  with  thii 
iniallible  sign  of  the  divine  acceptance  of  thew  sacrifices,  the 
laagnage  of  scripture,  he  thinks,  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt. 
That  it  was  by  this  sign  that  it  was  known  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Abel  waa  accepted,  b  the  almost  unanimoas  opiidoa  of  tfae«^ 
Fathers.  Ana  in  this  the  Jewish  Doctora  concur:  as  see 
Jibeii  Esra  and  J^roHi  on  6ea.  iv*  4.  Theodotion  translatea 
the  verb  in  this  verse,  tmnfim  i  a  translation,  with  which  evet: 
Julian  was  satisfied. 

It  is  certain^  that  this  manifestation  of  the  divine  power  was 
wottchaafed  in  later  times*  The  sacrifice  of  Abrahsun,  (Sen. 
X.V.  17.  supplies  a  striking  inatance  of  it*  And  if  Shuckford^a 
leading  of  IT^  (to  kindle),  instead  of  *i9jf  (to  pass),  be  admit- 
ted, this  passage  becomes  in  itself  decisive  of  the  poiat.  {dm- 
ncapton,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  296.)  But  If  we  look  to  the  period  unier 
like  toe,  we  shall  find  this  the  usual  method^  of  signifying  the. 
.divine  acceptancjB  of  the  sacrifice.  Hence,  to  accept  a  burnt« 
aacrifioe,  is  called  m  the  Hebrew,  Ps»  xx.  3.  to  Itim  U  inlto 
mskes.  The  reliques  of  this  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  heathen 
traditions*  Thus  Servius  on  JStu  xii.  200*  says,  '<  Amongst 
tlie  ancients  fir^  was  not  lighted  upon  the  altar,  but  by  prayer 
they  called  down  fire  from  heaven  which  ceneined  the  offer- 
tog."  From  these,  and  other  arguments  not  less  forcible^ 
avery  Commentator  of  note  had  been  led  to  pronounce  ia 
&vo«r  of  the  idea,  that  the  acceptance  €^  the  sacrifice  was 
testified,  from  the  bepnning,  in  the  miraculous  manner  here 
de8cribed«f  That  the  fire  which,  consumed  the  sacrifice,  waa 
a  flame  which  issued  from  the  Sheehinah^  or  glorious  visible 
preaence  of  God,  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Harrington;  see  Mis* 
celL  8acr»  vol.  iii.  Dissert,  ii :  ^*  On  God's  visible  presence.'' 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  this  divine  fire  consuming  the 
aacrifice  seems  to  be  established ;  and  the  inference  from  this 
&€t  in  favour  of  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice  cannot  easily 
be  overturned. 


•  See  Lev.  U.  34.   Judg.vi.21.    1  Kings  zviii.  38:   iGbr.ni.86.  2Chr. 

T&.  1,  Sec. 

t  See  Fdfgittt,  Ck^tuu,  Lc  CIvrc,  JiinffW'  Patrick,  famestm,  Mkiffhtr  Jlf^en* 
wiifUrt  ^c.  OR  Gen.  iv.  4. 
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Page  42.  (») — There  is  no  one  part  of  the  sacred  volume, 
which  has  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of;  the  learned,  than 
the  book  of  Job.  Whether  it  contain  a  true  hiatoty  or  a  fabu* 
lous  relation  ?  If  true,  at  what  time  and  place  Job  lived  ?  And 
what  the  date  and  author  to  be  assigned  to  the  work? — These 
are  questions,  which  have  given  birth  to  opinions  so  varioust 
and  to  controversies  so  involved,  that  to  enumerate  all,  and  to 
•weigh  their  several  merits,  would  far  exceed  the  compass  of 
the  present  work.  But  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  opiniDns 
of  the  mo8t  distinguished  critics,  and  to  elicit  from  contend- 
ing arguments  the  probable  result,  whilst  necessary  to  the 
subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  cannot  fail  to  furnish  matter  of 
interesting  investigation. 

.  I.  On  the  first  of  the  questions  above  stated^  there  have 
been  three  opinions:  one,  pronouncing  the  poena  to  be  a  real 
narrative:  a  second,  holding  it  to  be  a^iaere  fictitious  retatioa, 
intended  to  instruct  through  the  medium  of  parable:  and  the 
4bird,  adopting  an  intermediate  idea,  and  maintaining  the  work 
itself  to  be  dramatic  and  allegorical,  but  founded  upon  the  his* 
.tory  of  real  characters  and. events. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  names  which  siipport  the 
first  opinion,  are  to  be  reckoned,  in  later  times,  those  of  Span*^ 
heim,  Sherlock,  SchuUens,  Bishop  Lowth,  Peters,.and  Keur* 
nieot:  to  thede  perhaps  may  be  added  that  qf  Orotius,  who, 
though  he  contends  that  the  work  is  a  poelic  representatioB, 
yet  admits  the  subject  to  be  matter  of  true  history.  In  de* 
fence  of  this-  opinion,  the  work  is  considered  as  supplying 
strong  intrinsic  evidence:  the  general  style  and  manner  of 
the  writer  betraying  nothing  allegorical,  but  every  where  be- 
speaking a  litend  relation  of  actual  events;  entering  into  cir- 
cumstantial details  of  habitation,  kindred^  and  names^  and 
adhering  with  undeviating  exactness  to  tliose  nianners  and 
usages,  which  belong  to  the  age  and  coiutry,  of  which  it 
seems  to  treat.  The  reality  of  the  person  of  Job  is  also  at- 
tested by  the  prophet  Ezechiel,  who  ranks  him  with  two  other 
real  and  illustrious  characters;  and  by  the  apostle  James,  who 
proposes  him  as  a  character  particularly  desecving  of  imita- 
tion. Concurrent  traces  of  profane  hUtory  too,  supply  addi- 
tional confirmation,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Gray's  account  of 
the  book  of  Job*;  so  that,  as  this  judicious  writer  properly  ob- 
serves, "  it  has  every  external  sanction  of  authority,  and  is 
stamped  with  every  intrinsic  mark,  that  can  characterize  b 
genuine  relation." 
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Id  direct  opposition  to  this,  is  the  system  of  M&imonidesr ; 
which,  representing  the  whole  as  a  parabolical  and  fictitious 
relation,  has  been  adopted  successively  by  lie  Clerc,  and 
Michaelis.  The  arguments  of  the  first  of  these  writers  have 
been  fully  replied  to  by  Codurcns ;  those  of  the  second  by 
Peters ;  and  those  of  the  last  have  received  some  judicious 
animadversions  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Gray  and  Dr.  Gregory. 
.The  arguments  commonly  urged  in  support  of  this  hypothesis^ 
are  derived  from  certain  circumstances  of  intrinsic  improba* 
bility :  such  as  the  miraculous  rapidity  with  which  the  calami* 
ties  of  Job  succeeded ;  the  escape  d[  precisely  one  servant 
to  bear  the  news  of  each  disaster ;  the  destruction  of  7000 
fiheep  at  once  struck  dead  by  lightning ;  the  seven  days  si- 
lence of  the  friends  of  Job ;  the  highly  figurative  and  poetic 
«tyle  of  dialogue,  which  never  could  have  taken  place  in  ac- 
tual conversation.  Thes^  ape  what  Peters  calls  the  tittle  ex* 
cepHons  of  Le  Clerc  to  the  truth  of  the  history ;  and  might 
9aine  of  them  deserve  attention,  were  we  neither  to  admit  a  su- 
per  natural  agency  in  the  transactions,  nor  a  poetic  rapidity  in  the 
sanrative  rejecting  the  consideration  of  unimportant  particulars. 

An  objection,  however,  of  greater  mioraent,  is  derived 
Jrom  the  conyersation  of  Satan  with'  the  Almighty :  and  to 
this  Michaelis  adds  others  which  he  claims,  as  his  peculiar  in* 
Tention.  deduced  from  the  name  of  Job ;  from  the  artificial 
regolarity  of  the  numbers ;  and  from  internal  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions*  Of  these  last  ftamed,  perhaps  the  two 
former  might  well  lie  ranked  among  the  little  exceptions j 
the  derivation  of  the  name  of  Job  from  a  word  which  signifiea 
repentance,  being  at  best  but  conjectural ;  and  even  were  it 
certain,  making  nothing  against  the  reality  of  the  person, 
names  having  been  frequently  given  in  ancient  times,  from 
circumstances  which  occurred  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
of  which  numerous  instances  appear  in  holy  writ :  and  as  to 
the  regularity  of  the  numbers ;  the  years  of  Job's  life,  his 
children,  his  sheep,  his  camels,  his  oxen,  and  his  asses,  being 
all  told  in  round  numbers,  and  all  exactly  doubled  in  the  years 
of  his  prosperity ;  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  it  woultf  ill  suit 
the  fulness  and  iflegance  of  poetic"^  narration  to  descend  to 
the  minutis  of  exact  numeration ;  and  that,  as  to  the  precise 
dHplication^  it  is  but  a  periphrasis  growing  out  of  the  former 
enumeration,  intended  merely  to  express  that  the  Lord  gave 
to  Job  twice  as  much  as  he  had  before. 

The  two  remaining  objections  require  more  particular  con- 
sideration.   And  first,  as  to  the  incredibility  of  the  conversa- 

*  The  poem,  perhaps,  gtrictfy  9peaHng^  may  be  satd  not  to  begin  until  the 
diird  ehapter;  that  which  precedes  beine  narration.  Bat  the  narration^ 
af^reeably  to  the  lo%  SQlc  of  the  East,  is  ttself  of  poetical  elevation. 
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tion,  which  is  related  to  have  taken  place  between  the  AU 
mighty  and  Satan,  it  may  be  obfterved,  that  this  and  the  assem- 
jblage  of  the  celestial  intelligences  before  the  throne  of  God, 
should  be  considered  as  poetic,  or  as  Peters  with  more  pro- 
priety expresses  it,  projfhdicai  personifications,  in  accommo- 
dation to  our  limited  faculties,  which  are  abundantly  autho- 
rized by  God  himself  in  holy  scripture,  and  are  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  style,  wherein  his  prophets  have  been  fre- 
quently commanded  to  deliver  the  most  solemn  and  important 
truths.  Thus  the  prophetic  visions  of  Isaiah,  (ch.  vi.)  of 
Ezech.  (ch.  i.)  of  St.  Paul,  (2  Cor.  xii.  2, 4.)  and  of  St.  John, 
(Rev.  iv,  1,  2.)  represent  the  proceedings  of  Providence,  in 
iike  reference  to  pur  powers  and  modes  of  conception :  and  tb6 
vision  of  Mjcaiah,  (1  Kings  xxii.  19r— 23.)  and  that  of  Zecha- 
riah,  (ii.  13.  iii.  1.)  supply  cases  precisely  parallel  in  every 
respect.  Farmer  justly  remarks  on  thi^  subject,  that  such 
^*  visions  or  parabolical  representations,  convey  instruction  as 
truij/  and  properly,  as  if  they  were  exact  copies  of  outward 
objects."*  And  indeed  if  the  introduction  of  Satan  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  history,  it 
should  lead  us  equally  to  reject  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
temptation,  as  an  unfounded  fiction,  if,  however,  the  opinioh 
of  Dathe  (which  has  also  the  support  of  Herder,  Eichhom, 
and  Doederlein,)  be  well  founded,  all  difficulty  arising  eveii 
from  this  circumstance  is  removed ;  inasmuch  as  the  evil 
SPIRIT  is  not,  according  to  his  interpretation,  intended;  but 
one  of  the  angelic  ministers,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was  to  ex- 
plore and  try  the  real  characters  of  men,  and  to  distinguish 
the  hypocrite  from  the  sincerely  pious. 

The  objection,  derived  from  the  internal  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  of  the  work,  is  thus  stated  by  Michaelis  : 
Job,  who  could  not  have  been  advanced  in  years  himself,  up>- 
braids  his  friends  with  their  youth  ;  (xxx.  1.)  yet  these  very 
men  exact  reverence  from  Job  as  their  junior,  spealdog  of 
themselves  as  aged  mm^  much  older  than  his/aMer,  (xv.  10.) 
and  are  expressly  described  by  Elihu,  (nxxii.  6,  7.)  as  men  to 
be  respected  for  their  hoary  age.  {Notaet  Epimetra.  pp.  178, 
179.)  This  argument  Michaelis  admits  to  be  the  grand 
strength  of  his  cause,  and  to  this  Dr.  Gregory's  reply  is  satis- 
factory, so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  Xxn^  1.  is  con- 
cerned ;  in  which  there  certainly  appears  no  relation  to  the 
friends  of  Job,  but  merely  a  general  complaint,  bewailing  the 
degraded  state  to  which  himself  had  fallen ;  and  contrasting 
with  that  high  respect  which  he  had  in  former  days  expe- 

*  JkupUry  into  the  Temptation^  p.  164*-atteiid  to  this  writer^tJoterratioBB^ 
— alBo  to  ChappeL  Comment.  Pr^-  p.  xiv.  wkI  psrticalarly  toiVl^t'^  OvL 
X^if.  p.  1 13—122.  and  Tajflor^o  Schema  of  Scr.  Div.  cb.  xad. 
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nteneedy— whtn  even  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up^  ivk^ 
princes  refrained  talking^  and  the  nobles  held  their  peacey-^^ 
biH   present   abject  condition,  when  e^en  those  that  were 
rouNGER  than  him>  and  who  were  of  such  mean  descent  that 
he  would  have  disdaisied  to  have  set  their  fathers  with  the 
dogs  of  his  flockf  (by  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  in^ 
tended  his  three  friends,)  now  held  him  in  derision*    But  I 
apprehend  Dr.  Gregory's  criticism  on  ch«  xv.  10.— >-nameiy^ 
that  by  the  words,  with  us  (ii^,)  is  meant  with  us  in  opinion 
-*-is  not  at  all  supported  by  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew,  nor 
by  parallel  usage.     1  think  it  is  evident  both  from  this  and 
the  passage,  xxxii.  6,  7.  that  the  friends  of  Job,  or  some  of 
tbeUf  were  aged.     But  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  v'Br^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  hit  off  by  Chappelow  alone  of  all 
the  comfmentators,  we  shall  find  a  complete 'solution  of  the 
difficulty.     This  word,  as  Chappelow  remarks^  on  Job  xii; 
12.  and  xxxii*  6.  does  not  merely  imply  age^  but  the  wisdom 
which  should  accompany  age.     It  may  perhaps  not  improper^ 
ly  be  expressed  in  our  language,  by  tne  single  term  sage* 
Taking  the  word  in  this  sense,  no  inconsistency  whatever  ap 
pears:  for  then  the  thing  denied  by  Job  to  his  friendis,  in  xii« 
J  2.  claimed  by  themselves  in  xv.  10.  and  ascribed  to  them  by 
£Uhu,  in  xxxii.  6,  7.  will  be,  not  length  of  years^  but  those 
fruits  of  wisdom,  which  years  should  ha^^   produced.     It 
abould  also  be  noted,  that  in  xv.  lO.  the  words  are  in  the  sin-* 
gttlar  number;  so  that  in  strictness,  no  more  than  one  amongst 
them  is  here  spoken  of,  as  advanced  in  age  beyond  the  yeara 
0f  Job.     Indeed  an  inconsistency  so  gross  and  obvious  ,atf 
this  which  is  charged  against  the  book  of  Job  by  the  German 
professor^  cannot  be  other  than  seeming,  and  founded  in  some 
misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  original.     Admitting 
•ven  the  poem  to  be  fabulous,  he  must  have  been  a  clumsy 
•oatrivert  who  could  in  one  place  describe  his  characters  ait 
youngs  and  in  another  as  extremely  aged^  when  urged  to  it 
by  no.  necessity  whatever,  and  at  full  liberty  to  firame  his 
narrative  as  he  pleased.    And  this  want  of  comprehension 
sfaoald  least  of  all  have  been  objected  by  those  critics,  who^  in 
supposing  the  work  to  have  been  composed  in  an  age  and  coun<< 
try  ^Itkteni  from  those  whose  manners  it  professes  to  d6scribe» 
are  compelled  upon  their  own  hypothesis,  to  ascribe  to  the 
writer  an  uncommon  portion  of  address  and  refinement. 

Bat  supposing  the  narrative  to  have  a  foundation  ih  ttuthi 
the  third  hypothesis,  which  represents  this  as  wrought  up  into 
an  allegorical  drama,  remains  to  be  considered.  This  eltranga 
conceit  was  the  invention  of  Warburton.  He  considers  Job, 
his  wife,  and  his  three  friends,  as  designed  to  personate  the  Jew- 
ish people  on  their  return  from  the  captivity,  their  idolatrous 
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wivesi  and  the  three  great  enemies  of  the  Jews  at  that  period, 
SanbaJlat,  Tobiah,  and  Geshem.  This  allegorical  scheme  has 
been  followed  by  Garnet,  with  some  Yariations,  whereby  the 
history  of  Job  is  ingeniously  strained  to  a  description  of  the 
Jewish  sufferings,  during  tbe  captivity*  The  whole  of  War- 
burton's  system,  *^  the  improbabilities  of  Vhich/'  as  Peters 
observes,  **  are  by  no  means  glossed  overby  the  elaborate  rea« 
zoning  and  extravagant  assertions  of  the  learned  writer,''  m 
fully  examined  and  refuted  by  that  ingenious  author^  in  the 
first  eight  sections  of  his  Critical  Dissertation* 

The  arguments  by  which  this  extraordinary  hypothesis 
kas  been  supported,  are  drawn  from  the  highly  poetic  and 
figurative  style  of  the  work,  whence  it  is  inferred  to  be  dra-- 
inattc:  and  from  the  unsuitable ness  of  particular  actions  and 
expressions  to  the  real  characters,  which  at  the  same  time 
correspond  to  the  persons  whom  these  characters  are  aoppo* 
sed  to  represent,  whence  it  is  inferred  to  be  aH^ortcalm, 
But,  from  the  first  nothing  more  can  fairly  be  deduced,  than 
that  the  writer  has  not  given  the  precise  words  af  the  speak- 
ers, but  has  dressed  out  the  dialogue  with  the  ornameots  of 
poetry  in  a  manner  which  Dathe  truly  tells  us  is  agreeable  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  in  which  the  scene  is  laid :  it  be- 
ing used  to  represent  the  conferences  of  their  wise  men  on 
philosophic  questions,  in  the  most  elevated  st^-ain  of  poetic 
diction.  (See  Dath.  on  Job,  ch.  iii.)  And  as  to  the  second^ 
it  cannot  appear  to  a  sober  reader  in  any  other  light  Ihaa 
that  of  a  wil^  and  arbitrary  fancy.  Bishop  Lowth  declmreSy 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  a  single  vestige  of  aa 
allegorical  meaning,  throughout  the  entire  poem*  It  requires 
but  a  sound  understanding  to  be  satisfied,  that  it  has  no  suck 
aspect.  And  at  all  events,  this  strange  hypothesis  reats  al- 
together upon  another ;  namely,  that  the  book  waa  written  in 
the  age  of  those  to  whom  it  is  supposed  to  bear  this  allego* 
rical  application.  If  then,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  there  be 
no  just  ground  for  assigning  to  the  work  so  late  a  date,  the 
whole  of  this  airy  fabric  vanishes  at  once. 

H.  The  history  of  Job  appearing  now,  on  the  whole,  te 
be  a  true  relation,  the  second  question  comes  to  be  consider- 
ed,  In  what  age  and  country  did  he  live  t  As  to  the  place 

of  Job's  residence  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty*  Com- 
mentators are  mostly  agreed  in  fixing  on  Idumaea,  a  part  of 
Arabia  Petrsa.  Kennicot  {Remarks  on  Select  Passages,  p. 
1.52.)  considers  Bishop  Lowth  as  having  completely  proved 
this  point.  Codurcus  had  long  before  maintained  the  same 
opinion:  (Prmf.  ad  Job  ^)  and  Dathe  and  the  modem  Germaa 
commentators  give  it  their  support.  The  position  of  the 
land  of  IJk,  (see  Lam.  iv.  31.)  the  residence  of  Job»  and  ef- 
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the  several  plftcea  named  as  the  habitations  of  his  friends^ 
seems  to  ascertain  the  point  with  sufficient  precision^  Chil- 
dren of  the  Eastf  also  appears  to  be  a  denomination  applic(»- 
ble  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  (see  JLowth,  PralecL 
xxxli.)  and  is  eren  pronounced  by  Dathe  to  have  been  op- 
ftapriate. 

The  only  objection  deserving  notice,  that  can  be  raised 
against  this  supposition,  is  drawn  from  the  great  distance  of 
Idunuea  from  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans,  who,  living  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  could  not  easily  have  made  de- 
predations on  the  camels  of  Job.  And  this  has  been  thought 
by  some  a  sufficient  cause  for  assigning  to  Job  a  situation  ia 
Arabia  Oeserta,  and  not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  But,  as 
liowth  replies,  what  should  prevent  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  aa 
the  Sabeans,  a  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and  roving  abopt  at 
immense  distances  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  from  wandering 
through  those  defenceless  regions,  and  pervading  from  Eu« 
pfarates  even  to  Egypt?  And  on  the  other  band,  what  proba* 
bility  is  there  that  all  the  friends  of  Job,  residing  in  and  near 
Iduma&a,  should  be  instantly  informed  of  all  that  had  happen- 
ed to  Job  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the  confines  oj[ 
Chaldea,  and  repair  thither  immediately  after  the  transaction? 
flhuckford's  arguments  concur  with  thes.e  of  Lowth ;  and  are 
tally  satisfactory  on  this  head.  See  Connex*  B.  vii.  vol*  p* 
138.  See  also  Chray  on  the  book  of  Job,  note  (r).  The; 
{aXX  likewise  describe  the  land  of  Uz  as  situated  in  Idnmiea : 
and  Job  himself  they  consider  an  Idumsean,  and  a  descend-^ 
ant  of  Esau.  (See  Append,  of  the  LXX*)  The  Mohamme- 
dan writers  likewise  inform  us  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  Esaiu 
See  Salens  Koran^  ch.  21.  vol.  ii*  p.  162. 

With  respect  to  the  age  of  Job,  one  thing  seems  generally 
i^dmitted;  namely,  its  remote  antiquity.  Even  they  who 
contend  for  the  late  production  of  the  hook  of  Job,  are  com* 

EUed  to  acquiesce  in  this.  Qrotius  thinks  the  events  of  the 
itory  are  such  as  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  so* 
journing  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  Prc^*  ad  Joh^ 
Warburton,  in  like  manner,  admits  them  to  bear  the  marics 
of  high  antiquity:  and  Michaelis  confesses  the  manners  re* 
presented  to  be  perfectly  Abrahamic,  such  as  were  common 
to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Israelites,  Ishmaelites^  and  Idu« 
mseans.     {Not.  ep  Epim.  p.  181.) 

Some  of  the  principal  circumstances,  from  which  the  age 
of  Job  may  be  collected,  are  these  which  follow.  1 .  The  ge- 
neral air  of  antiquity  which  is  spread  ovfer  the  manners  re- 
cerded  in  the  poem,  of  which  Michaelis  as  above  referred  to^ 
has  given  striking  instances.  2.  The  length  of  Job^s  life, 
wMcK  seems  to  place  him  in  the  patriarchal  times..    3.  The 
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allusions  made  bj  Job  to  that  species  of  idolatry  alone,  whkk 
by  general  confession  was  the  most  ancient,  and  which,  as 
Lowth  observes,  (Lectures  on  Sacred  Poetry^  Greg*  ed.  vol. 
ii.  p.  355.)  is  a  decisive  mark  of  the  patriarchal  age;  4.  The 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  him  in  conformity  to  thedi- 
vine  command ;  namely,  ^evcn  oxen  and  seven  rams,  similar  to 
that  of  Balaam,  and  suitable  to  the  respect  entertained  for 
tlie  number  seven  in  the  earliest  ages.^  This,  though,  as 
Mr.  Henley  observes,  the  ancient  practice  might  have  been 
continued  in  Idumsea  after  the  promulgation  of  the  f  Mosaic 
law,  is  far  from  being,  as  he  asserts,  destitute  of  weight;  inas- 
much as  the  sacrifice  was  offered  by  ike  command  of  God; 
who,  although  he  might  be  supposed  graciously  to-  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  prevailing  customs,  before  ihe  promnlga* 
'tion  of  the  Law,  yet  cannot  be  imagined  after  he  had  prescri- 
bed  a  certain  mode  of  sacrifice  to  the  Israelites,  to  sanction  hj 
bis  express  authority,  in  a  country  immediately  adjoining,  a 
mode  entirely  different,  and  one  which  the  Mosaic  code  was 
intended  to  supersede.  5.  The  language  of  Job  and  his 
friends,  who  being  all  Idumieans,  or  at  least  Arabians  of  the 
adjacent  country,  yet  converse  in  Hebrew.  This  carries  us. 
up  to  an  age  so  early,  as  that  in  which  all  the  posterity  of 
Abraham,  Israelites,  Idumeamt,  and  Arabians,  yet  continued 
to  speak  one  common  language,  and  had  not  branched  into 
different  dialects.^  6.  Certain  customs  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity  are  alluded  to  by  Job.  He  speaks  of  the  most  an- 
cient kmd  of  writing,  by  sculpture.  His  riches  also  are 
reckoned  by  Ids  cattle.  And  as  to  the  word  ruD'vp,  which  is 
translated  a  piece  of  money ^  there  seems  good  reason  to  no- 
derstand  it  as  signifying  a  lamb. 

This  word  occurs  but  in  two  other  parts  of  scripture.  Gen. 
xxxiii.  19.  and  Josh.  xxiv.  32.  and  in  both  of  these  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground  by  Jacd^,  who  is 
on  that  particular  occasion  represented  as  rich  in  flocks,  and 
as  driving  with  him  large  quantities  of  cattle:  and  according^ 
ly,  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  LXX,  Jerome,  Pagninus,  ai^ 
the  learned  Jew  Aben  Ezra,  have  all  of  them  rendered  the 
word  lambf  or  sheep.  In  order  to  force  the  word  to  the  sig- 
nification^ of  a  piece  of  money,  it  has  been  pretended  that  the 
coin  bore  the  impress  of  a  lamb.  Upon  this  conjecture^  and 
a  passage  in  Acts  vii.  15,  16,  which  can  give  it  no  support,  is 

•  See  Jablomki  PantK  .^gypt  PrttUg.  p.  53^—59.  Uni^.  Bist.  R  iii.  ch. 
zxxvii.  dect.  3.  ft1$o  Mnt.  on  Lev.  iv.  6.  and  Numb,  zxxiil.  1. 

t  See  Mr.  Henley's  note  in  Dr,  QregoryU  traruiation  of  LontkU  Lectm^t 
vol.  ii.  p.  356. 

\  See  Lowtk.  2>e  Sacr,  Poe$^  Prai'  zxxli.p.  311.  also  Qraj on  Job,  note  s'. 
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th«  entire  interpretation  built. "^    Now  the  notion  of  a  stamped 
coio,  as  Dathe  remarks,  (on  Job  xlti*  II.)  is  inadmissible  in 
an  age  so  early  as  that  of  Jacobs     The  way  of  paym^t  in 
silver  in  the  time '  of  Abraham,  we  know  to  have  been  by 
weight,  or  shekels  uncoined:  and  what  authority  have  we  to 
pronounce,  that  stamped  money  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob? The  money  which  was  put  into  the  sacks  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  being  called  BtDnitnar,  strictly  6tini{/e«  o/^rili^ery 
(Oen.  xlii.  35.)  an  expression  not  likely  to  be  applied  to  coin- 
ed piei'es  of  money.     And  indeed  no  expression,  indicating 
such  pieces  of  money,  seems  to  occur  in  any  of  the  early  books 
of  the  Bible.    Junius  and  Tremellius  on  Gen.  xxxiii.  i9.f 
speak  of  sheep^  as  the  ancient  medium  of  traffic ;  and  pro^ 
nounce  the  word  ntrwp  to  be.peculiar  to  the  Arabians  and  an- 
cient Canaanites.     This,  and  the  remiark  of  Codnrcus,  <<  that 
as  pectmm  was  first  called  from  pecus^  so  Kesckita^  which  first 
aignified  pecus^  was  afterwards  transferred  to  signify  pecHnto," 
tend  to  confirm  our  reasoning.     For  if  a  sheep  was  the  most 
ancient  medium  of  traffic,  and  was  in  the  earliest  times  ex-^ 
pressed  by  the  word  Keschitay  whilst  its  subsequent  transfer 
to  denote  pecunia  is  but  conjectorsd,  there  can  be  but  little 
difficulty  as  to  the  conclusion.     See  also  an  elaborate  disserta^ 
tion  on  the  word  hy  Costard:  in  which  he  shows,  that  the 
first  stamping  of  money  with  any  effigies,  was  of  a  date  se-- 
veral  centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Jacob,  not  having  been 
known  before  the  time  of  Cyrus.     {Inquiry  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  KesUahj  p.  12,  &c.)     If  this  <^inion  be  right, 
the  point  is  decided.     At  all  events  it  should  be  remember- 
ed, that  if  Keschita  must  signify  a  piece  of  money,  the  only 
age,  beside  that  of  Job,  in  which  we  find  the  word  applied  iu 
scripture,  is  the  age  of  Jacob.     That  no  such  coin  was  known 
of  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  is  shown  by  Hodges,  in  his 
ElihUj  p.  242.     I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  investigation 
of  the  true  meaning  of  this  word,  as  well  because  the  interpre- 
tation of  it,  as  a  stamped  piece  of  money^  seems  to  have  been 
too  easily  acquiesced  in  by  commentators  in  general ;  as  be* 
cause  I  would  not  presume  to  differ  from  the  received  trans- 
lation without  the  most  careful  examination. 

•  - 

*  See  Cocc.  Lexj^Calat,  ConeorJ.-^T^ru^iw,  and  Grottuu  and  Jffodget^t 
£ii/ttif  on  Job  xlLi.  11.  also  Jfamm*  and  Whitby,  on  Acts  vii.  15, 16. 

f  Geddei,  in  his  Critical  Remarh,  truly  observes,  on  the  word  X^tPffO 
ill  this  jMLssage,  that  **  most  interpreters,  after  Sept.  have  understood  it  of 
/offl^t  more  particularly  evte-lombs.  So  equivalently  (he  adds)  all  the  an- 
<^ent  versions.  Some  hare  imagined  (he  says}  that  it  was  a  piece  of  money* 
with  the  i^re  of  a  lamb  on  it :  which  is  hii^y  improbable,  as  coined  money 
is  of  a  much  kter  date.*' 
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From  the  above  considerations,  the  great  antiquity  of  Job 
seems  to  be  an  unavoidable  consequence.  To  specify  the 
exact  time  at  which  he  lived  is  a  matter  of  greater  diflBcuIt  j, 
but  of  inferior  importance.  Ensebias  places  him  before 
Moses  two  whole  ages :  and  in  this  concurs  with  the  opinion 
of  many  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  who  (as  Selden  observes)  de- 
scribe him  as  living  in  the  days  of  Isaac  and  Jacob.  That 
the  judgment  of  the  eastern  nations  does  not  differ  much  from 
this,  may  be  seen  in  HottiMer* 8  Smegma  OrientaUj  p.  281. 
(See  PaificVa  Prtf.  to  Job.)  Shuckford  is  of  opinion  that 
he  was  cotemporanr  with  Isaac.  {Connex*  B.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p. 
127.)  Spanheim  (Hist  Jabm  cap.  ix«  p.  285.)  places  him  be- 
tween  the  death  of  Joseph  and  the  departure  from  E^ypt* 
But  whoever  wishes  to  see  the  most  probable  and  satlsfactorr 
account,  may  consult  the  table  of  descent  given  by  Kenni- 
cot,  {Remarks^  &c.  p.  152.)  in  which  Job  is  represented  aa 
cotemporary  with  Amram  the  father  of  Moses ;  Elipha2  tlM 
Temanite,  who  was  the  fifth  from  Abraham,  being  cotempo* 
tdky  with  both.  Mr*  Heath  agrees  with  this  account,  in 
placing  the  death  of  Job  about  fourteen  years  before  thtt 
Exodus. 

IIL  The  third  and  last  question  now  comes  to  be  consider* 
ed :  namely,  what  date  and  author  are  to  be  assigned  to  the 
book  of  Job.  That  the  poem  is  as  ancient  as  its  subject,  and 
that  Job  was  not  only  the  hero  but  the  author  of  the  work,  is 
the  opinion  of  many  distinguished  commentators.  The  ob- 
jections brought  against  this  opinion  are  derived  from  marka 
of  later  times,  which  it  is  said  are  to  be  discerned  in  the  work, 
and  which  are  copiously  summed  up  and  largely  insisted  on 
by  Mr.  Heath. 

1 .  It  is  urged  that  there  is  frequent  allusion  to  the  laws  of 
Moses.-— On  the  directly  opposite  presumption  it  had  been 

{ironounced,  that  the  book  could  not  have  been  written  at  a 
ate  period,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews ;  inasmuch  as  there  ia 
not  to  be  found  in  it  **  one  single  word  of  the  law  of  Mosesj 
nor  BO  much  as  one  distant  allusion  to  any  rite  or  ceremonjr 
of  the  law."*  The  instances  adduced  by  Heath,  in  support 
of  his  position,  are  taken  from  Job  iii.  19.  and  xli.  14.  and 
xxxi.  28.  the  two  first  of  which,  in  speaking  of  9iuiii«fftiaHoit 
and  eternal  servitude^  allude,  as  he  says,  to  the  law  in  Exotl. 
xxi.  2 — 6.  concerning  the  release  of  the  Hebrew  servant  in 
the  seventh  year,  and  the  ceremony  of  piercing  the  ear  where 
an  eternal  servitude  was  consented  to :  and  the  third,  in  Ae^ 
scribing  idolatry  as  a  crime  to  bepuniehed  by  thtjudgey  most* 
as  he  thinks,  relate  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  ^^  the  laws  of 

•See  8kerUcJt'9 fut,tf  i¥ti^  IKhl  iLp^a^.  see  i^  Uvtk.  /¥ir/«cC 
txjui.  p.  Sl3i 
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the  Mosaic  politj  beii^  the  only  onaa  in  the  world  which 
puolshed  idolatry."  (Essay  towards  a  new  Version,  p.  129.) 
A9  to  the  two  first  instances,  the  resemblance  is  so  imaginary, 
or  rather  so  truly  chimerical  an  idea^  as  not  to  deserve  aa 
answer  i  if  the  reader,  however,  wish  to  see  one,  he  will  find  it 
in  Mich*  Not.  et  Epim.  p*  189«  To  the  third,  which  has  also 
the  authority  of  Warburton  and  Mr.  Locke,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  scripture  decides  the  point ;  as  it  informs  us,  that 
Abraham  was  called  from  Chaldea  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
idolatry,  to  raise  a  people  for  the  preservation  of  the  worship 
of  the  true  God :  so  that  the  allusion  to  the  exertion  of  judicial 
authority  against  idolatry,  was  most  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  a  descendant  of  this  patriarch,  and  it  may  be  added, 
from  one  not  far  removed.  See  Lowth's  Lectures^  &C4  Greg, 
ed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  355,  also  Michel.  Not.  et  Epinu  p*  190« 
and  especiaify  Peters,  Crit.  Diss.  Pre/,  p.  iii-^xii.  where  this 
point  receives  the  most  ample  examination. 

2.  It  is  contended,  that  there  are  allusions  not  only  to  the 
laws,  but  to  the  history,  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  these 
allusions,  as  stated  by  Heath,  are  so  extremely  fanciful,  as  io 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis  to  require  no  farther  refutation  than 
the  bare  reading  of  the  passages  referred  to.  {Not.  et  Epim. 
pp.  191,  192.)  Some  of  the  same  kind  had  been  urged  by 
Warburton,  {Div.  Leg.  B.  vi.  §  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  494 — 499.)  and 
proved  to  be  futile  and  visipnary  by  Peters.  (Crit.  Diss.  p. 
28— -36.)  Indeed  these  points  have  been  sp  completely  can« 
vassed,  that  we  may  now  with  confidence  pronounce,  as  Sher- 
lock had  done  before,  (Use  of  Proph.  p.  297.)  that  there  is 
no  one  allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  either  to  the  law  or  to  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  that  can  be  fairly  pointed  out  in  the  book 
of  Job. 

But  3.  It  is  maintained,  both  by  Heath  and  Warbtirton, 
that  the  use  of  the  word  Jehovah  determines  the  date  of  the 
book  to  be  later  than  the  age  of  Moses :  God  not  having  been 
known  by  that  name  until  he  appeared  to  Moses,  as  he  him- 
self declares,  inExod.  vi.  3.  This,  however,  is  evidentlv  a 
misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  pasi^age  in  Exodus: 
it  being  certain  that  God  was  known  to  the  patriarchs  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  Jehovah ;  tnat  he  calls  him- 
self by  that  name  in  speaking  to  them;  apd  is  so  called  by 
them  again  expressly.^  The  sense  of  the  passage  then  must 
be,  not  that  the  name  was  unknown  to  all  before  Moses,  but 
its  true  signification ;  that  is,  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  self-existent  Being,  expressed  by  that  comprehensive 
name  jehovah,  which  in  the  original  signifies,  according  to 

•  See  Gen.  xiv.  22.  xr.  2, 8, 7.  xxiv-  3.  xxvfii.  13, 16.  ind  xxiiL  9. 

an 
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Le  Cieirc,  and  almost  all  the  commentatDrd,/ai^/i/tt{  an4  Blead- 
ftisiy  making  things  to  be^  that  is^  fulfilling  all  his  promisesi 
which  be  began  to  acxonipiish  iu  the  time  of  Moaes*  By 
this  name  then,  in  Us  true^sense^  God  certainly  was  not  known^ 
or  as  Peters  renders  it,  was  not  disiingtiishedfhefore  the  time 
of  Moses.^     This  objection  inaj  consequently  be  set  aside* 

Nor  will  the  4th  objection,  derived  from  the  mention  of 
SataHi  be  found  to  have  greater  weight*  The  evil  being,  it 
is  contended  both  by  Heath  and  Warburf  on,  was  not  known 
to  the  Jews  in  early  days ;  and  the  word  Suian  neVer  occurs 
until  a  late  period  of  their  history,  as  a  proper  name  ;  in  which 
light  it  is  said  to  be  here  necessarily  used,  as  being  preceded 
by  the  emphatic  article  n,  {Don,  i.  e*  the  Aovbrsarit.  But 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  evil  spirit  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Jews  at  an  early  day,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Ahab,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  it  as  a  thing  familiar,  and  in  a  man- 
ner precisely  similar  to  the  present  case.  Indeed  the  history 
of  the  fall  could  scarcely  be  made  intelligible  to  them  without 
that  doctrine ;  and  Warburton  himself  admits,  (B.  vi.  $  2. 
ToU  ii.  p.  538.)  that  the  notion  of  an  evil  principle  had  pro* 
bably  arisen  *^  fiom  the  history  of  Satan  misunderstood,  or 
imperfectly  told,  in  the  first  ages  of  mankind.''     In  the  next 

J  lace  the  word  Satan,!  was  clearly  not  unknown  to  the  early 
ews,  as  appears  from  the  use  of  it  in  Numb.  xxii.  22*  in  the 
story  of  Balaam.  We  find  it  also  in  2  Sam.  xix.  22.  1  Kings 
V.  4.  xi.  14,  23,  85.  Psalm.  Ixxi.  13.  cix.  20,  29.  But  if  it 
be  asserted,  that  it  is  used  in  those  several  places,  but  as  a 
common  appellative,  yet  still,  neither  will  it  follow,  that  the 
name  might  not  have  been  used,  as  the  Being  was  certainly 

•  See  Vatablu9,  Dath.  and  Rosenm.  in  locum^also  Petert^s  Pref,  to  Crit. 
T>U9.  p.  xii-^xvi.  and  Bishop  Kidder^ a  CoTiim.  on  the  Five  Bookt  vf  Moifi, 
•  Vnl.  i.  p.  297.  The  last  named  learned  expositor,  ag^eably  to  ttie  ideastig:. 
gested  above,  explains  the  passage  in  Exodus  thus.  **  Jkhotab  liearies 
not  only  God's  eternal  beings  but  his  giving  of  being  to  other  things,  and  es- 
pecially tfie  jierforming  his  promise.  Now  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had 
received  promises,  but  enjoyed  not  the  thing  promised.  The  time  was  now 
eome  in  which  God  would  bring  to  pass  what  h^  had  promiaed ;  and  now  they 
fihould  know  that  he  is  the  Lord.  Isai.  xlix.  2J.  lii.  6.  Ix.  16.  The  knt^ing 
him  by  his  name  Jehovah^  implies  the  receiving  from  hitn  tohat  he  had  ffro' 
mUed  before^  &c.  This  view  of  the  matter  ought  to  have  saved  Dr.  Ceddet 
from  the  very  Uborious  discussion  of  the  point  iato  whteh  fit  has  entered  ill 
his  Critical  Remarhy  and  finaUy  from  the  necessity  of  pronouacing;  that  we 
jnust  either  suppose  the  voriter  of  Exodut  in  contradiction  vnth  the  Vfriter  of 
Genetie,  or  allow  that  the  name  jehovabA/u  been  put  in  the  mouths  ^  tUp 
patriarchs  prior  to  Moses,  and  in  the  mouth  of  God  himself^  by  some  posterior 
copier^  corrupting  the  original  passagei  by  substituting  for  t3nV7K,  the  word 
TnTn%  which  bad  in  later  times  become  the  pecAUar  name  of  God  among 
the  Hebrews.  See  other  equally  finfound  and  pious  obscrvatioflB  of  this  wri« 
ter  upon  this  subject,  quoted  in  p.  270.  of  this  volume. 

t  Sw  on  thift  word  Taylor*s  Scheme  rf  Scrip.  IHv.  ch.  ai. 


kntiwrkf  iimongst  tfae  earlj  Jew9 ;  nor  does  it  ^ten  appiear,  that 
the  word  19  here  used  as  a  proper  namey  as  the  article  may  be 
employed  only  to  mark  out  that  adver^aiy,  or  accusiDg  spirit 
amongst  the  angelic  tribe,  who  had  undertaken  tfae  ofiice  of 
putting  the  virtue  of  Job  to  trial ;  so  that  no  part  of  the  ob- 
jection is  valid*  Bee  Mich.  Not.  et  Epim,  pp.  1^3.  199.  and 
Dath.  4|S  referred  to  p.  {3^4.  and  on  this  entire  objection  con** 
suit  Warb,  Div.  Leg.  vol*  il.  p.  530^- JUd.  and  Peters^ s  Crit. 
Diss.  p.  itB-^92. 

.  But  5.  it  is  argued,  and  upon  this  point  Heath  and  most 
other  dbjectors  principally  rely,  that'  the  book  of  Job 
abounds  with  Chaldaisms,  Syriasms,'  and  Arabisms,  which 
clearly  prove  the  lateness  of  its  production.  Now,  in  oppo* 
sitjon  to  this,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  most  distinguished 
schobura  and  critics,  Schuitens  and  Michaelis,  in  pronouncing 
that  th<)  charge  of  (JhaldaimBB  is  totally  erroneous.  Those 
Chaldaisms,  on  which  Le  Clerc  so  confidently  relies,  by 
which  the  plural  termination  in  is  put  for  ttn,  Schultens  as* 
serts  to  be  **  Hebraic*  et  Arabicse  ditionis,  atque  vetusHssi*' 
ma  montt0  s  {Dr.  Graffs  Job^  praef,  p.  xii.)  and  Michaelis 
affirms,  that  of  such  Chaldaisms  aa  by  their  present  use  might 
evince  the  lateness  of  a  Hebrew  work,  not  one  is  to  be  dis* 
f^overed  in  this  book.  {Not.  et  Epim.  p.  193.)  The  prefix 
ef  9,  io  ch.  XV.  30.  supposed  to  be  a  Cfaaldaism  from  *vk, 
h^  proves  is  not  so.  And,  even  were  it  so  used,  this  is  shown 
by  Kennicot,  {Remarks^  Sec.  p.  153.)  to  supply  no  argument 
again9tthe  antiquity  of  the  book,  that  will  not  equally  affect 
the  book  of  Genesis*  That  expressions  of  Syriac  and  Ara* 
bic  aff  nity  frequently  occur,  there  can  indeed  be  no  ques- 
tioq.  This  stands  upon  the  authority  of  the  most  distin^ 
guiahed  scholars,  Bochart,  Pocoek,  Hettinger,  and  Walton. 
(9ae  Wits.  Misc.  Sac.  Lib*  i»  cap.  xvi.  $  28.)  Nor  is  this 
denied  by  Bchultens,  Kennicot,  and  Michaelis.  But  from 
thi|  they  infer  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  work ;  since,  says 
]!k(ipl|^l}s,  the  Hebrew,  Synac,  and  Arabic,  are  not  to  be 
considered  so  much  different  languages,  as  dialects  of  one 
radical  language,  originally  common  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham ;  and  the  higher  we  ascend,  the  more  resemblance 
ire  fihall  consequently  find.  But  besides,  Michaelis  adds^ 
that  one  principal  reason  for  our  attributing  to  the  book  dT 
iFob,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  expressions,  may  be  ita 
very  great  antiquity,  and  uncommon  sublimity  of  elevation^ 
occm^ioning  a  greater  ounsber  of  •«'•£  XiypfiaAy  and  exprest 
sions  difficult  to  be  understood:  which  Commentators  are 
consequently  led  to  expl^ip  from  those  several  languages  | 
not  because  the  words  strictly  belong  to  them,  but  because 
thepe  are  more  books,  and  better  understood  in  those  lan« 
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guftgeti,  than  in  the  Hebrew ;  and  hence  it  is  supposed,  that 
the  expressions  actually  belong  to  those  languages.* 

On  thb  topic  perhaps,  so  much  need  not  have  been  said, 
had  not  the  high  authority  of  Bishojp  Law  given  to  the  ch^ 

{'eotbn  more  consequence  than  truly  belongs  to  it,  by  the 
lint  conveyed  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Theory  of  Rdu 
gion^  (p.  74.)  that  the  subject  of  it  had  been  *<  too  slightly 
passed  over."  Since  the  time  of  the  Bishop,  it  has  received 
more  ample  discussion:  and  from  that  discussion  there  seems 
to  arise  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  book  of  Job.  So  that  we  may  see  the  justness  of  Bishop 
Lowth's  remark,  that  *^  from  the  langnagtf  and  even  from 
the  obseurihf  Of  the  work,"  no  less  than  from  its  subject,  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred,  ^*  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  sa- 
cred  books."  PraL  Hebr.  xxxii. — < — But  not  only  do  these 
criticisms  bear  upon  the  age  of  the  poem,  but  on  the  country 
of  its  author.  For  does  not  the  mixture  of  foreign  expres* 
sions  rather  prove  that  the  author  was  not  a  Jew ;  and  does 
not  that  of  the  Arabic  particularly,  with  which  it  is  consi* 
dered  most  to  abound,  indicate  its  Arabic  extraction,  which 
^rfectly  agrees  with  the  supposition  of  Job  having  been  its 
author?  And  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  even  Codurcus, 
who  supposes  it  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  the  later  prophets, 
yet  conjectures  from  the  style,  that  the  prophet  might  have 
been  originally  from  Idum8sa,-«-the  very  country  of  Job. 
{Prmf.  ad  Job.) 

6,  It  is  objected  by  Codurcus,  Grotius,  and  Le  Ciere,  that 
there  are  passages  in  the  Book  of  Job,  which  so  strongly  re* 
aemble  some  in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  that  we  may  fairly 
suppose  them  to  have  been  taken  from  tiiose  writings.  But 
to  this  Warburton  has  well  replied,  that  '^  if  the  sacred  wri* 
ters  must  needs  have  borrowed  trite  moral  sentences  from 
one  another,  it  may  be  as  fairly  said,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Psalms  borrowed  from  the  book  of  Job,  as  that  the  author  of 
Job  borrowed  from  the  book  of  Psalms :"  Div-  Leg.  vol.  5. 
p.  499.  See  also  Peters's  Crit.  Diss.  p.  139—141.  And 
had  the  learned  Bishop  been  disposed  to  exercise  as  unbiased 
a  criticism  upon  himself,  a«  he  has  done  upon  Orotlua  and 
Le  Clerc,  he  would  have  felt  the  same  argument  bearing  with 
equal  force  against  the  objection  which  he  has  attempted  to 
deduce  from  the  supposed  adoption  of  certain  phrases  which 
are  found  in  other  nooks  of  the  Old  Testament.  That, 
however,  which  the  Bishop  has  not  done  for  himself,  Peters 

•  Miek,  Mt.  et  Efin/i.  pp.  194, 195.  Sec  PetersU  Crit.  DU:  p.  133—137*. 
and  141 — 143*  see  also  Codurc-  pnf^  ad  Job^  where  the  neceasity  of  con- 
aultmg  Targuns,  &c.  is  urged  in  ^  wn  which  fiiUy  justifies  this  sohitifta  eC 
W^aelis. 
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hasdoBofor  hun ;  by  Bhowing  that  those  few  phrates  which 
he  has  ioatanced,  have  no  peculiar  stamp  of  age  or  country, 
?nd  bear  no  atarks  whatever  of  being  borrowed  from  other 

Earts  of  scripture.  {Crii*  Diss*  p.  26 — ^29.)  It  shonld  also 
e  observed,  that,  in  opposition  to  the  above-menti(>ned  ob- 
jection of  Grotius,  Le  Cleriiy  &c.  Bishop  Hare  has  en* 
deavoured  to  show,  that  there  is  internal  evidence,  that  the 
Psalmist  has  borrowed  from  Job,  not  Job  from  the  Psalmist. 
,And  Chappelow  {Comment .  on  Job  v*  16.  viii*  10.  and 
pref*  p.  10.)  represents  the  passages  which  are  common  to 
Job  with  the  writers  of  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  &c.  as  prover- 
bial forms  of  speech,  sentences  of  instruction,  or  CTTDi  tut/- 
Urn,  as  they  are  peculiarly  called  in  Job,  transmitted  from  one . 
age  to  another.  It  therefore  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
either  borrowed  from  the  other. 

I  have  now  enumerated  all  the  arguments  deserving  any 
notice,  which  have  been  urged  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
book  of  Job.  How  conjectural,  unfounded,  and  futile  most 
of  them  are,  and  how  inconclusive  others,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discover.  This  indeed,  they  tend  to  show,  that  the  more  the 
objections  against  the  antiquity  of  this  book  are  examined, 
the  stronger  will  the  arguments  be  found  in  favour  of  it.  In 
addition,  however,  to  what  has  appeared)  there  are  some  po* 
sitive  proofs  which  have  been  advanced,  and  which,  are  not 
a  little  worthy  of  consideration.  Bishop  Patrick  has  oil- 
served,  in  his  preface  to  Job,  that  though  there  is  plain  men-* 
jtion  of  the  deluge,  and  the  burning  of  Sodom,  there  is  no  al- 
lusion to  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  other  miraculous 
works  attending  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt : 
and  that  Elihu,  when  expressly  reckoning  up  the  different 
modes  of  revelation,  takes  no  notice  of  the  revelation  made 
to  Moses.  These  omissions,  however,  as  well  as  the  want  of 
reference  to  any  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  though  they  furnish  a 
deoisive  proof  against  the  late  age  of  the  book,  on  the  suppo«> 
«ition  of  the  author  being  a  JeWy  yet  do  so,  it  must  be  con* 
fessedy  only  upon  that  supposition.  But  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  account  for  the  circumstance  of  the  book's  containing  no 
allusion  to  **  any  one  piece  of  history  later  than  Moses/' 
(^Sherl.  Use  cf  Proph.  p.  207.)  upon  a^y  hypothesis,  that 
places  its  date  lower  than  the  age  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver. 
Now  if  to  these  considerations  be  added  the  characters  of 
antiquity,  attached  to  the  subject,  the  conduct,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  work  ;  some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in 
the  discussion  of  the  foregoing  objections,  and  which  are  in 
general  so  strikingly  obvious,  as  to  constrain  even  those  who 
contend  for  the  late  production  of  the  work,  to  represent  it 
as  written  in  imitation  of  early  manners  :^f  we  admit  with 
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Peters,  (CrU.  Diss.  p.  143.)  that  there  are  expr«B8ioii»  bl 
this  book,  of  a  stamp  so  ancient,  that  they  are  not  to  be  met 
with  In  the  Chaldee,  Byriac,  or  any  other  language  at  present 
known :  and  that  many,  which  rarely  occur  elsewhere,  and 
are  difficult  to  be  explained,  are  here  to  be  found  in  their  pri- 
mitive and  most  simple  forms : — if,  in  short,  there  be  on  Ihe 
whole,  that  genuine  air  of  the  antique,  which  those  distin- 
guished scholars,  .Schultens,  Lowth,  and  Michaelis,  affirm"* 
m  every  respect  to  pervade  the  work,  we  can  scarcely  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  with  Lowth  and  Sherlock,  that  the  book 
of  Job  is  the  oldest  in  the  world  now  extant.  (PrwL  Hebr, 
and  Use  of  Proph.  Diss.  ii.  p.  206.)  Taylor  draws  the  same 
conclusion  from  a  very  satisfactory,  though  brief  view  of  the 
merits  of  the  entire  argument,  in  the  xxiid  ch.  of  his  Scheme 
of  Scrip.  Div.  which  I  would  particularly  recommend  to  the 
perusal  of  the  reader.  It  deserves  also  to  be  noticed,  that  a 
writerf  in  the  Theol.  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  73.  who  is  by  no  means 
a  friend  to  the  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job,  is 
compelled  by  the  decided  marks  of  the  remote  and  primitive 
state  of  the  Hebrew,  every  where  discoverable  in  the  work, 
to  pronounce  the  author  to  have  been  a  person  of  great 
^  ability  and  address ;  who  was  master  of  the  old  lang%iage, 
and  had  given  a  venerable  and  antique  air  to  his  poem,  by 
making  the  persons  of  his  dialogue,  supposed  to  have  Jived 
in  very  early  timeSy  speak  the  language  which  was  spoken  in 
their  days.''  Whether  there  was  any  person  of  such  ability 
andaddressj  it  is  for  this  writer  to  decide.  With  his  ad- 
mission I  am  content. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  can  have  but  little  difficulty 
with  the  systems  of  Grotius,  W^rburton,  Heath,  and  others, 
who  suppose  the  work  written  at  a  late  period  of  the  Jewish 
history,  for  the  cotisolation  either  of  the  Edomites,  when 
carried  away  by  the  Babylonians ;  (which  was  the  notion  of 
Grotius,)  or  of  the  Jews  ip  circumstances  of  similar  distress 
after  or  under  the  captivity  :  the  former  of  which  was  War- 
burton's  ;  and  the  latter,  Garnet's  idea.  What  has  been  said 
of  the  style,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  book  of  Job,  ne* 
cessarily  subverts  all  such  theories.  And  to  bring  down  this 
sublime  poem  to  the  age  of  the  Babylonish  .captfvity,  espe- 
cially to  the  period  succeeding  it,  would  be,  as  Lowth  obr 
servos,  little  different  fi*om  the  error  of  Hardouin,.  who  as- 
cribed the  golden  verses  of  Yirgil,  Horace,  &c.  to  the  iron 

*  See  Grey*9  Schuii.  J^b^  pnef.  p.  XA^Praf.  Bebr.  p.  310.  and  Mich, 
J^9t.  et  Epivu  p.  195. 

t  This  writer  appears  to  be  Mr.  Soott,  the  author  of  the  traoslatioii  of 
Job  into  English  vene :  the  paper  in  the  ThcQi  Rep,  being  printed  as  his 
in  «n  Appendix  to  that  trsnsUtioii. 
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Mge  of  monkish  pedantry  and  ignorance.  (Lee^  &e.  ed*  Greg, 
vol.  ii.  p«  355.)  Besides,  all  these  theories  are  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of  the  book  of  Job  before  the 
time  of  Ezekiel ;  a  fact^  which  Orotius  inferred,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  Warburton's  denial  of  the  consequence,  Pe- 
ters has  shown  must  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  Job  by 
that  prophet."^  The  supposition  then,  that  Ezra,  Ezekiel, 
or  indeed  any  person  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Moses,  was 
the  writer  of  this  book,  must,  for  the  reasons  that  have  been 
assigned,  be  entirely  rejected.  It  remains  of  course  but  to 
inquire,  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses,  or  was  written 
before  his  time.  In  either  supposition,  the  antiquity  both  of 
the  history  and  of  the  book,  is  sufficiently  established  for  the 
purpose  of  my  argument  concerning  sacrifice ;  but  on  a  aub'^ 
ject  so  interesting,  we  are  naturally  impelled  to  look  on  to 
the  end. 

That   Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  has  been  the 
opinion  of  many,  both  Jews  and  Christians.     But  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  used,  to  prove  that  the  writer  could 
not  be  later  than  the  giving  of  the  law,  or  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  will  equally  prove  that  if  the  book  was 
the  production  of  Moses,  iie  must  nave  written  it  before  the 
£xodus.     Accordingly,  Huet,  Michaelis,  and  Kennicot,  who 
attribute  fhe  work  to  him,  have  placed  it  at  that  early  period, 
end  thereby  in  a  good  measure  escape  the  force  of  Bishop 
Lowth's  objection,  derived  from  the  want  of  that  allusion  to 
the  customs,  ceremonies,  or  history  of  the  Israelites,  which 
he  thinks  must  have  appeared,  had  Moses  written  the  book 
with  a  view  to  the  consolation  of  his  people  at  any  time  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  law.     Michaelis  says,  that  it  was  pro- 
bably written  by  him  to  console  the  Israelites  under  their 
Egyptian  slavery.  (^Not  etEpim.  pp.  181,  182.)     And  Ken- 
nicot thinks,  that  Moses  having  lived  a  long  time  in  Midiad 
and  on  the  borders  of  Idumtea,  may  well  be  supposed  the  au- 
thor, having  there  learned  the  story  of  Job's  fortunes,  which 
was  probably  then  recent,  and  that  thus  also  may  the  Arabic 
forms  of  expression  which  occur  in  the  work,  be  easily  ac- 
counted for:  Remarks  J  &c.  p.  152. 

These  writers  have  followed  the  notion  of  Huet,  and  of 
several  of  the  most  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  authors, 
whom  he  enumerates.  (See  Dem.  Evang.jp.  226.)  To  this 
opinion,  however,  it  has  been  objected  by  Dupin,  that  *^  the 
style  of  Job  is  figuratively  poetical  and  obscure,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Pentateuch :"  and  Bishop  Lowth, 
If  hose  judgment  with  respect  to  style  will  scarcely  be  ques- 

«  Sec  'J)iv.  L^,  B.  Ti.  S  3*  vol  ii.  p.  490.  and  Crit-  Dif-  p.  145^150. 
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tionedy  doe»  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  stjrle  of  Job  to  be 
materially  different  from  that  of  Moses,  even  in  his  poetic 
productions ;  and  describes  it  to  be  of  that  compact  and  sen* 
tentions  kind,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  the  prophecies  of 
Balaam  the  Mesopotamian.  (Prcel.  Hebr.  xxxiL)  Michaelis 
also  admits  the  force  of  this  criticism,  by  seeking  to  account 
for  the  dissimilitude,  from  the  supposition  that  the  book  of 
Job  was  written  by  Moses  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  {Not. 
ei  Epim*  p.  186.)  But  although  a  youthful  imagination 
might  BuflBciently  account  for  a  higher  degree  of  poetic 
imagery  and  embellishment,  yet  it  seems  a  strange  reason  to 
assign  for  a  more  '*  compact,  condensed  style,  and  a  greater 
jaccuracy  in  the  poetical  conformation  of  the  sentences," 
which  is  •  the  character  attributed  to  it  by  Lowth,  as  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  Pentateuch* 

Kennicot,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  differs  from  the 
Bishop  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
in  the  construction  of  the  poetry  of  Job,  to  the  song  of  Moses 
in  Dent.  \xxu  {Remarks^  &c.  p.  153.)  But  even  admitting 
his  discernment  of  the  graces  and  characters  of  style  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  elegant  composer  of  the  Lectures  on  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  the  sublime  translator  of  Isaiah,  yet  still 
it  remains  to  be  inquired,  whence  those  expressions  of  By- 
riac  and  Arabic  origin,  which  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Pentateuch.  If  it  be  said,  as  Father  Simon  has  expressly 
alleged,  {Crit.  Diss.  Proleg.  ie  Dnp.Yih.  v.  p.  514*)  and  as 
is  hinted  also  by  Kennico^that  Moses  might  have  learned  these 
dialects  whilst  in  the  land  of  Midian,  it  then  remains  to  be  ex- 

flained,  how  he  came  to  unlearn  them  again  before  he  wrote  the 
^entateuch.  As  to  one  particular  sameness  of  expression, 
which  Kennicot  thinks  he  discovers  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Job,  namely,  the  frequent  use  of  the  future  for  the  preteriU ; 
if  this  were  indeed  a  peculiarity  confined  to  these"*^  two  parts 

*  The  learned  critic  has  heen  obliged  to  confess  on  subsequent  conndera' 
Uon,  that  the  conversion  of  thtjuture  into  the  preterite  by  the  1  prefixed,  is 
not  strictly  confined  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  bo(^  of  Job ;  and  be  bfantelf 
adduces  instances  of  a  similar  usage  from  Judges  and  haiah :  and  thus  ia 
truth  does  away  the  force  of  his  own  observation.  He  adds,  however,  in 
support  of  his  first  position,  that "  this  idiom,  being  seUtom  found  elsewhere, 
and  being  found  8o  rftetit  and  within  so  few  verses,  both  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Job,  must  certainly  add  some  weight  to  the  opinion  that  these  booit  cone 
from  the  same  writer.  (i?0mari«,  &c.  pp.  153,154.) 

In  the  criticism  here  advanced,  this  distinguished  scholar  has  not  exer- 
cised his  usual  caution  and  research.  The  tact  difl«rs  most  widely  from 
his  assertion.  For  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  been  moat  truly  told  in  a  late 
ingenious  ptiblication,  that  throughout  the  xshoic  Hebrew  scriptures,  the  per* 
feet  tense  is  most  generally  ezpt«ssed  by  the  converted  future  /  so  that  it  ia 
clearly  the  profer  idiom  ofthe  language.  And  it  is  with  justice  added^  that 
this  is  a  peculiarity  of  a  nature  so  extraoidinasy  as  to  bie  highly  desming 
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of  the  saered  tolmne^  might  it  not  be  aceonnted  for^  by  sup- 
poBiog  it  to  have  been  the  iiaage  of  the  language  in  its  earliest 
period,  and  which*  though  it  did  not  descend  later  than  the 
writing  of  Moses,  jet  might  have  been  common  to  that  and 
the  preceding  ages. 

Bot  admitting  even  a  similarity  of  style,  one  gireat  difficulty 
stiU  hangs  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  Moses  was  the  author  of 
the  book:  namely,  that  as  he  must  have  intended  it  for  the 
Israelites,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  that,  although 
relating  an  Idumsan  history,  he  should  not  have-  introduced 
something  refecring  to  the  peculiar  state  and  circumatan<ies  of 
the  people,  for  whose  use  it  was  destined;  of  which  no  trace 
whatever  appears  in  the  work.  The  common  subjects  touch* 
ed  upon  in  lM»th,  too,  we  should  expect  to  find  similarly  hand- 
led ;  and  yet,  if  Peters's  remark  be  just,  the  manner  in  which 
the  creation,  the  fall,  the  ^eluge,  and  other  points  of  ancient 
history,  are  treated  in  the  book  of  Job,  is  widely  different 
from  that,  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  Moses* 
See  Crit.  Bias.  p.  126. 

There  seems,  then,  upon  the  whole,  sufficient  ground  (of 
the  conclusion,  that  this  book  was  not  the  production  of  Mo* 
ses,  but  of  some  earlier  age:  and  there  appears  no  good  reason 
to  suppose,  that  it  was  not  written  by  Job  himself.  Lowth 
favours  this  idea,  and  Peters  urges  some  arguments,  of  no 
inconsiderable  weight,  in  its  support.  (Crit.  Diss*  p/ 129 — 
125*)  The  objections  against  it,  from  Arabia  being  called  tha 
£ast,  (which,  according  to  GrotiSB  and  Le  Cterc,  marks  the 
writer  to  be  a  Hebrew,)  ai^d  from  the  account  given  of  the 
death  of  Job  in  the  conclusion,  create  no  difficulty*  Peters 
h^  shown,  that  not  only  did  other  nations,  beside  the  He>r 
brews,  call  Arabia  iht  Ea»t;  but  that  it  was  customary  even 
with  the  Arabians  themselves:  and  that  the  writer  was  an  Ara- 
bian, he  infers  with  much  ingenuity,  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  North  wind.  As  for  the  addition  of  a  few 
lines  at  the  conclusion,  made  by  some  other  hand,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  history ;  this  should  no  more  invalidate 
Job's  title  to  the  work,  than  a  similar  additbn  at  the  conclu? 

of  attention;' because  iht  regularity  of  its  changes  will  bear  the  atrictesl 
examination,  whereby  may  be  demonstrated  the  great  grammatical  accuracy 
and  propriety  of  expression  that  has  been  observed  by  all  the  writers  of  the 
Mkbrew  gcriptvre*  for  so  many  years^  from  Mote»  to  MglaehL  This  position 
is  substmntiated  by  a  wide  range  of  examples  in  the  Letter  an  certain  parti- 
€ulariiie9  of  the  Bebrevo  Syntax^  written  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharfe,  whoso 
acute  and  valuable  philological  inquiries,  as  well  in  that  and  his  other  Let- 
ters on  the  same  subject,  as  in  his  investigations  of  tlie  Greek  text,  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended.  The  labours  of  this  learned  layroaii  reflect 
honour  upon  himself,  and,  what  he  appears  to  have  much  more  at  heart, 
light  and  intelligence  upon  the  sacred  text.— Lowth  in  his  Lectures,  voL  i.  pt 
3S&— 345.  has  treated  of  the  above  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  tenses*^ 
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tfh>il  ctf  D^ut^foiiotny,  should  iaViilidate  thiit  of  MoMi  to  \i» 
PMtateoch.  (S«e  Crit.  i>t##.  pp.  127»  128.  utid  pref.  p.  xvL) 

But)  vtrhether  we  silpp^ra^  Job  Ihe  fttfihor  of  tbo  000k)  or 
Hot ;  its  great  anf iquky,  9in&  even  its  prlorHy  to  the  age  of 
Moses,  seems  to  stand  on  strong  grounds.  And  upon  tht 
irhote,  perhaps  w^  fnar  not  unreasonably  conjecture  the  hb- 
tory  cff  the  book  to  be  thts^ — The  poem,  being  originafiy 
written  either  by  Job,  or  some  eotetnporary  of  his,  and  exist* 
ing  in  the  time  of  Mos^,  might  fall  into  bis  haiids^  Wbikt  le- 
Ikiding  in  the  land  of  Mi<fian,  or  afterwards  when  in  the  Migk« 
benrhood  of  IdumiML^  and  inight  naturally  be  made  «ae  of  by 
him^  to  represent  to  the  Hebrews,  either  whilst  repimng  utidsr 
their  Egyptian  bondage,  or  murranring  al  thei^  long  wander 
Itigs  in  the  wildemess^  the  great  duty  Of  8ilfrm»#«fOli  io  Me  tMI 
ofO^d.  The  encouragement  Which  this  book  holds  out,  that 
erery  good  man  suflfering  patiently  will  finally  be  rewaiidedi 
tendered  it  a  work  peculiarly  calculated  to  ministef  mingled 
comfort  and  rebuke  to  the  distressed  and  discontented  Israel- 
ites, and  might  therefore  well  have  been  emptbyed  by  Moses 
Ibr  this  purpose.  We  may  also  suppose,  that  Moses^  in 
transcribing,  might  have  made  some  small  and  unnnportant  al- 
terations, which  will  suflciently  account  for  occasional  woA 
par/ia/  resemblances  of  expression  between  it  and  the  Penta- 
teuch, ff  any  such  there  be. 

This  hypothesis  both  furnishes  a  reasonable  compromiaebe- 
tween  the  ofiinions  of  the  great  critics,  who  are  divided  upea 
the  point  of  Moses  being  tte  author;  ami  BOppKes  an  answer 
to  a  question  of  no  small  diflhcuity.  Which  hangs  upcm  atttost 
every  other  solution :  namely,  when,  and  wherefore^  a  beek 
treating  manifest ty  of  the  concerns  of  a  ati^nger,  and  in  do 
Way  connected  with  their  aftkirsy  Was  received  by  the  Jews 
into  their  sacred  canon  ?  For  Moses  having  tiras  applied  the 
book  to  their  use,  end  sanctioned  H  by  his  authority,  k  would 
haturaiiy  have  been  enrolled  among  their  sacred  writings :  and 
from  the  antiquity  of  that  enroltnent,  no  record  Wouki  conse- 
quently appear  of  its  introduction.  This  hypotifeesis  setisfies 
the  dd  query  in  the  Theoh  Repos.  vol.  i.  p.  72.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  also  to  find,  that  this  notion  is  not  without  support 
from  many  respectable  authorities*  The  ancient  cokomenta- 
tor  on  Job^  under  the  title  of  OrigeUf  has  handed  down  a  piece 
of  traditional  history,  which  perfeetly  ttceorde  with  it*  See 
Pafrick^s  Preface  t6  Job.  Many  of  the  most  respectable 
early  writers  seem  to  have  adopted  the  same  idea)  as  maj  be 
seen  10  Huet,  (Dem.  Evai^.  p.  226.)  and,  with  some  slight 
variation,  it  has  been  followed  by  that  learned  author.  Patrick 
also  and  Peters,  speak  of  it  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis.  (CV^. 
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Di$s.  pr«f.  pp.  xxxir,  xxxv.)  And  eertainljr  it  pocmaMes 
docideid  advauUge,  that  H  «a/i;e«  a//  the  phem)fnena. 

One  obserTation  more  reaaiii«  to  be  offered:  and  that  it/ 
tliat  tJiefe  19  good  ream  to  prooouiice  the  book  of  J  ob  an  in« 
spired  worlu  Its fieeeptionifito  the  Jewish  canoo;  tberecog- 
nitioB  of  the  history^  and,  as  Peters  has  abiindantlj  provedy 
(Crit^  Di8$:  pp.  2K  145-^148.)  consequently  of  the  hop}f. 
itself^  by  the  prophet  Ezechiel;  a  sicailar  admission  of  it,  by 
another  inspired  writer,  St.  James;  and  the  express  reference 
made  to  it  by  St.  Paul,  (1  Cor»  iii.  19«)  who  prefaces  his  quor 
tation  from  it  by  the  words,  it  is  wriiiwy  agreeably  to  the 
coBUBon  form  of  quoting  from  other  parts  of  inspired  scriiv- 
ture  :«-^l  these  fiiUy  justify  the  primitive  fathers,  and  early 
coaneils^  ia  their  xo^eption  of  it  as  a  canonical  apd  inspired 
book.  (See  Oregor.  pr^.  i»  Job.} 

The  intrinsic  matter  of  the  work  also  ftrengthens  thjs  idei^ 
Job  appoais^  from  xxxviii.  1*  and  xiii.  d.  to  have  enjoyed  th« 
divine  vision*  lo  what  fnanaer,  whether,  as  (h«  Seventy  se^it 
ito  4vnh>  by  some  appearsiM^e  of  a  glorious  cloud,  or  other* 
wise,  it  avails  not.  That,  in  sosse  way,  be  wan  iionoured  wjt)i 
one  of  those  extraordinary  manifestations  of  the  Deitv,  bv 
which  the  prophets  and  inqured  persons  were  distinguished, 
and  that  he  was  admitted  to  immediate  communication  with 
ihp  Almij^ty,  is  positively  aMerted.  Kow,  if  this  did  really 
lHippea,-''*«-Md  the  wMe  book  becomes  a  lying  fable,  and  ^ 
lying  faJl»le  lecogniaed  by  inspired  writers  as  a  |pth,  if  it  di4 
aat^-m^t  necessarily  foilows,  that^Jpb  was  a  propiSt:  and  as  # 
jmtuiia}  GOBsequonce  it  must  be  admitted,  that  ^Job  himself  was 
the  author  of  the  work:  since  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  God 
would  QQDvey  supernatoral  commnoioafioas  to  one  persoi^ 
and  appeiot  another  to  rekte  them*  That  Job  was  not  ajU 
Israelite^  cannot  be  nrged  a»  an  argument  against  such  an  hy- 

dbeiiis,  since  we  find  that  BoUmu  is  expressly  iiaid  to  have 
II  siniiUirly  favoured.  Other  instances  also  are  given  by 
bishop  Liaw  in  his  ConsiderotionSf  &e.  p.  72r--«76.  See  alsp 
PairieJs^a  Append,  io  the  Paraph,  on  Joh^-^Haud  P£ten^§ 
Cfii.  Diss.  p.  ]2d-^lt2d. 

Now,  &om  admitting  the  prophetic  character  of  Job,  we 
derivw  two  eonsiderable  advantages.  First,  it  removes  th^ 
diftcidty,  which  otherwise  nuist  hang  upon  the  supposition, 
that  the  wotds  of  that  much  cde^ated  passa^  in  hi»  writings 
^av.  to  tbo  Jej&tripes  of  a  redeems  and  a  futore^  state;  and 

*  In  addition  to  the  numerons  writers  who  are  crnnmonly  knowiv  to  havft 
maintained  tJie  application  of  th^  19th  chapter  of  Job  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
ffiture  state,  1  thirnk  it  right  to  mention  the  miiAe  of  Tettkuitn^  i^ho^  irt  his 
J^fudtotfMtti  Crimete  m  Mi,  C4sp.  tnx.  23—^.  has  with  mtieh  s^ili<y» 
critid^  scumcB,  defisnded  this ' ' 
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8*  it  8iipplie»  an  additional  conQnnation  of  the  divine  origin  of 
those  great  truths  concerning  the  Creation,  the  Fail,  and  the 
Deluge,  as  they  stand  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses. 

If  I  have  dwelt  rather  long  upon  this  pointy  I  trust  that  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
the  realiiy  and  antiquity  of  Job,  in  an  examination  of  the 
history  of  sacrifice,  will  supply  a  sufficient  excuse.  I  have 
little  fear,  that  the  discussion  will  appear  unnecessarily  prolfac 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  vast  variety  of  opinions, 
find  multiplicity  of  arguments  to  which  this  question  has 
given  birth.  My  principal  object  in  this,  as  in  most  other  of 
the  dissertations  in  this  work,  has  been  to  combine  with  such 
illustration  as  the  general  argument  may  require,  useful  di- 
rections to  the  young  student  in  divinity,  as  to  those  leading 
topics  and  references,  that  may  serve  to  assist  his  course  of 
reading.  This  I  have  done  on  the  present  occasion  with  all 
possible  brevity.  A  greater  degree  of  compressioB  must 
have  led  to  dryness  and  obscurity.  It  is  weH,  if,  even  in  its 
present  form,  this  review  of  the  question  be  not  found 
pbftrgeable  with  these  defects* 


Af¥er  the  full  detail  which  has  just  been  given  of  the 
various  opinions  respecting  the  age  and  country  of  Job,  aft 
ivell  as  resfllcting  the  date  of  the  poem  which  bears  that 
name;  I  might  perhaps  deem  myself  excused  from  making 
^y  additional  remarks  upon  this  subject,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
translation  of  that  poem  which  has  lately  come  before  the 
public,  accompanied  with  observations  repugnant  to  the  re- 
tolting  probabilities  as  they  have  been  there  deduced,  bat  not 
less  repugnant  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  truth  of  scripture  history, 
and  the  principles  of  fair  interpretation*  These  observa- 
tions, however,  coming  from  a  prelate  of  the  established 
church,  acquire  from  that  circumstance  a  weight,  which  wiR 
not  permit  tbem  to  be  overlobked ;  and  compel  a  discussion 
in  which  I  feel  myself  bound  (however  reluctantly)  to  en^ 
gage,  in  defence  of  what  I  have  already  submitted,  and  of 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  sustained  by  argument,  and 
sanctionied  by  scripture.  That  I  may  not  do  the  Right  Re- 
verend author  injustice,  I  quote  the  veij  words  in  which  he 
has  so  summarily  beaten  down  the  notions  hitherto  so  gene* 
rally  entertained,  concerning  the  antiquity  both  of  the  book 
and  of  the  age  of  Job. 

**  The  sacred  writers  in  general,  have  been  apt  to  ascribe 
to  the  book  of  Job  an  origin,  that  loses  itself  in  the  shades 
^  the  remotest  antiquity.    The  opinion^  I  believe^  rested  jit 
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J 
first  on  the  veiy  sandj  finindation  of  what  is  stated  is  the 

-two  concluding  verses  pf  the  work,  which  ascribe  to  its  hero 
a  iongevitj  that  belonged  only  to  the  generations  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  flood.     Of  the  authenticity  of  those  verses,  I 
think  I  have  shown  in  my  note  on  them,  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  suspicious.     But,  if  it  were  ever  so  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  portion  of  time  when  the  patriarch  lived,  it  may 
not  be  impossU)le,  from  the  internal  marks  in  the  poem  itself, 
to  conjecture  with  tolerable  cevtainty  the  era  of  its  author. 
This  is  what  I  have  attempted  to  execute..   The  subject  is 
ourious,  and  on  a  close  inspection  of  the  work  bdTore  us» 
certain  notes  of  time  have  presented  themselves  to  my  ob« 
servation,  which  appear  to  have  escaped  the  diligence  of  all 
preceding  critics.     The  reader  will  allow  me  to  offer  them  to 
liim  here  in  a  summary  manner,  referring  him  for  further  sa- 
tisfactbn  oa  the  point,  to  what  I  have  said  in  the  notes.-— 
Allusions  to  events  recorded  in  the  five  books  of  Mosss  are 
to  be  found  in  this  poem,  ch.  xx.  20.  compared  with  Numb, 
xi.  .33,  34.  ch.  xxvi.  5.  compared  with  Gen.  vi.  4,  7,  11.  ch. 
xxxiv.  20.  compared  with  Exod.  xii.  19.  ch.  xxxi.  33.  com- 
pared with  Oen.  iii.  8, 12.  and  I  shall  hardly  be.  expected  to  • 
prove,  that  the  author  of  the  poem  derived  his  knowledge  of 
those  events  from  a  history  of  so  much  notoriety  as  that  of 
M osBs,  rather  than  from  oral  or  any  other  tradition.     Facts 
are  not  usually  referred  to  before  the  history  recording  them 
has  had  time  to  obtain  currency.     The  infereqll^  is  clear : 
the  writer  of  Job  was  junior  to  ^ke  Jewish  legislator,  and 
junior,  it  is  likely  by  some  time. — A  similar  mode  of  reason- 
ing, upon  comparison  of  ch.  xxxiii.  23.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16. 

1  Chron.  ixt.  15.  will,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly,  brii^  down 
the  date  of  onr  poem  below  the  time  of  Kiho  David.— 
.Lastly,  ch.  xii.  17.  to  the  end,  seems  to  point  to  the 
circumstances  preceding  and  attending  the  Babylonbh  cap- 
tivity ;  and  chap,  xxxvi.  8 — 12.  has  an  aj^earance  of  allu- 
ding to  the  various  fortunes  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah; 

2  Kings  xxiv.  12.  xxv.  27. — Notes  of  time  tbese,  which, 
though  not  so  manifest  as  the  aforementioned,  may  deserve 
attention ;  since  they  add  strength  to  the  sentiment  of  those 
learned  men  who  have  been  inclined  to  give  the  honour  of 
this  celetntated  composition  to  Ezra." — The  Book  of  Job 
newly  translated  by  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  Stocky  Bi- 
shop of  KHlallay  pref.  pp.  v,  vi. 

Such  is  the  rapid  decision  of  the  Right  Rev.  translator 
upon  a  question  which  has  occupied  the  attention^  and  di- 
vided the  judgments  of  the  most  learned  and  able  theologians ; 
and  such  are  the  new  lights  whereby  this  new  expositor  of 
the  book  of  Job  is  enabled  to  discern  the  errcHieousness  of  , 


the  opinion  in  favomr  of  iM  h^  antiquity,  which  has  at  al 
times  most  generally  prevailed.  It  miist  be  remarked,  ia* 
deed,  that  his  Lordship,  in  tte  history  of  his  work,  has  ati^ 
that  the  whofe  was  executed  in  a  period  of  six  weeks,  and 
that  too  a  period  of  great  agitation  and  dktractimi  of  mind; 
and  also,  that  he  declined  tl^  aid  of  the  many  learned  Cook 
ttientators  who  had  gone  before  him  in  the  translation  of  thk» 
moat  dUBcttit  book,  confining  bis  attention  to  the  three  Eng> 
Hsh  writers,  Heath,  Bcott,  and  Parkhurst;  writers,  who^ 
however  respectably  they  may  rank  as  compilers,  cannot  be 
nmned  with  those  great  and  distinguished  Hebrew  acholars,^ 
whose  labonre  his  Lordship  foniNl  it  eoavenieat  to  reject 

•  It  wmt  psttioalarly  mfiMtanate,  that  hU  LopdMiip  fieit  iadUpowd  to  the 
trouble  of  oootukini^  the  CominenUrv  of  Schmltent :  a  work,  which,  at 
though  its  author  is  rather  slightingly  described  by  his  Lordship  as  the 
••  Jhtich  expoaitor,**  has  been  ooosldeined  by  all  the  laifarr  interpretct*  of  Jofa^ 
hisiittnmp  eacci|Mcd>aannttne«f  theaiMtTalaahleleaffiiiaa^aad  partt- 
Gularly  initispeiMable  to  such  an  wese  not  acquainted  with  the  Arabic*  and 
what  may  be  called  the  dialects  of  the  Hebrew,  in  which  it  is  acknowledged 
by  every  Commentator,  that  die  book  of  Job  abonnds,  and  from  which  in- 
deed the  pecaliar  difteulhr  of  that  book  ia  admitted  to  arise.  Br.  Grvf ,  ia 
lite  prolbM^  speaking  of  Ihia  work,  tenaa  it  <<  €xiv,f^  Aodoftbe 

bene&t  be  derived  from  it  in  hia  translation  of  Job,  he  thus  expresses  him* 
aelf.  **  Quantum  mihi  gaudium  attulerit,  qaant4<;^ite  curft  U  molestift  li- 
berarit  elaboratiaaimiim  hocee  sammi  viri  emditienia  atque  dHigeotije  mo- 
auaKOtmn,  facile  d|^idioare  oat.  Pa«aila»  ut  ait  PliBioa,  is%itisitio^  use 
oneroaa  oollatio.  Nempe  omnI  iato  apparatu  illico  jam  instructoa  eram^ 
quern  alioq^^^mihi  multp  cum  sudore  undecunque  con^uirendum  ess^ 
pneriderainHkoqae  sub  ieonspectu  haboi  non  tantiun  quioqoid  ttspisn  a 
ooctissiaia  viris  in  hoc  srgumcino oonefaMiatitm»  aed  At  prdine  itoocearalo 
diapositum,  eo  judicio  atquo  dtfigentia  perpensumr  at  nil  alind  m&i  n^poti 
jam  relictum  ▼ideretur^quam  exscriptoria  munere  perftingL**— >XI&er  JqU^ 
Sicot^*  Grej.  przf  p.  ii-. 

Heath  also,  in  his  pref.  p.  xttS.  speaka  of  the  werk  of  adwltaM  is  las* 
gnafe  cosily  atronp-  ^Tbe  use  of  the  dialocU  ,in  ,tho  laipaliftino  ti 
3ie  true  meanmg  of  the  several  soota  in  thaa"  (the  Hebrew)  **  language,  wss 
oerer  carried  to  the  height  it  is  at  present ;  till  the  late  very  learned  Al- 
manT  Sen  vltbns,  in  the  beginning  of  this*  (the  laat)  **  century,  bent  his 
atudies  this  way;  and  vitii  so  great  soceeas,  thatl  think  it  may  be  tralyaail 
in  hia  praise,  that  hia  endeavoura  have  contributed  more  towarda  the  tisa 
knowledge  of  ^e  Hebrew  knguage,  than  the  utiited  labours  of  all  that  west 
before  him.**  ^ 

Was  this  the  Commentator,  6em  whose  **  two  psadi'oaa  wlmnes.* 
(which,  after  all,  are  but  two  thin  quartoa)  m  translator  of  the  book  of  M^ 
who  does  not  profess  either  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  Ardbic; 
should  turn  away  with  weariness  and  disgust  r  Heath  pursues  a  dllTcreiit 
course  hi  his  version.--^  1  have  drawn  (says  he)  from  (he  dWdrcts,  aQ  the 
ligbt  mv  knowledge  in  them  would  aupply  me  with ;  and  in  thta  part  I 
adtnowledge  myself  much  indebted  to  tne  valuable  works  of  the  late  very 
learned  Mhert  SchuiteriM.**  Pref.  page  xv.— Bishop  Stock,  on  the  other 
hand,  tells  us,  that  he  hod  **  received  from  Scott  as  much  inlbrmatioa 
with  respect  to  the  diseoveries  of  Scwui.TBirs,  the  jDotcd  eapositor,  at  Ar 
vfithed  t»  t99te4s.'*  Fref.  p.  viU— This  surely  is  in  every  way  an  odd  dodv 
ration.  It  one  were  only  to  ask,  how  the  ouantuni  tujicit  could  be  ascer- 
tained without  the  knowledge  of  what  Schuttens's  bookactually  contains,  k 
would  be  rather  diAcok  to  ihune  an  answer. 
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Vhene  cireumsUiicea  will  abundanllj  accottiit  for  the  Cttraory 
manner  in  which  hia  Lordship  has  treated  the  subject  of  the. 
antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job ;  for  the  errors  into  which  he 
has  fallen  upon  tliat  Important  point ;  and  also  for  the  general 
air  and  character  of  the  translation  itself* 

And,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  piinful  to  remtrki  that  in  the 
verj  first  jiaragraph  of  the  work  his  Lordship  has  confounded 
two  questions  which  are  altogether  distinct ;  and  from  this 
coof usion  has  been  led,  (with  a  Hcenae,  which  might  better 
befit  such  expositors  as  Dr.  Geddes,  or  the  Unitarian  Society, ' 
than  a^  Bishop  of  the  established  church,)  to  reject  the  two 
laat  verses  of  Job,  as  a  sporious  addition  to  the  work. 

The  two  questions  relate,  one  to  the  time  at  which  Job  ae* 
tually  lived,  and  the  other  to  the  time  at  which  the  book  of 
Job  was  written*  These,  it  is  obvious,  have  no  necessary 
connexion ;  as  the  history  of  a  person  who  lived  in  the  pa- 
triarchal age,  might  be  composed  even  at  the  present  day : 
and  therefore  these  respective  dates  have,  at  all  times,  been 
made  the  subjects  of  separate  inquirv.  Yet  the  Bishop  be- 
gins by  telling  us,  that  the  reason  which  first  induced  the  sa* 
cred  critics  to  assign  thotbeok  of  Job  to  an  era  of  remote  aiP* 
tiquity,  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  last  verses,  which  ascribe  to 
Job  himself  B^  patriarchailongevity ;  that  is^  that  the  critics 
have  prononneed  the  book  of  Job  to  be  e|l|remely  ancient, 
becanse  that  book  describes  its  subject  as  naving  lived  at  a 
very  early  period.  Now  no  critics  have  reaso^K  in  this 
manner ;  nor  in  itutk  could  any  have  so  reasoned,  woo  deser- 
ved the  name.  Some  indeed  have  pronounced  the  book  to 
be  as  ancient  as  its  subject,  inasmucn  as  they  conceived  it  to 
have  been  the  production  of  Job  himself.  But  they  who  do 
Bot  contend  for  this,  and  even  those,  (euch  as  Warburton  and 
Heath,*)  who  have  been  desirous  to  reduce  the  date  of  the 
book  to  a  very  late  period  of  the  Jewish  state,  in  consequence 
of  dlufliooa  to  certmn  parts  of  the  Jewish  history  which  it 
appeared  to  them  to  contain,  have,  notwithstanding,  found  no 

«  _ 

*  Heath  indeed  specially  remarks  upon  the  gross  error  or  not  roaking  a 
due  distinction  between  the  times  ot  Joh,  and  those  of  the  ou/Aar  of  the 
poem :  and  on  the  whole  pronounces  it  as  his  own  opinion,  that  the  author 
m  many  parts  of  his  work  alludes  to  facts  which,  though  undoubtedly  pos- 
terior to  the  age  of  Job,  on  account  of  its  great  remoteness,  were  yet  ante- 
nor  to  his  own ;  and  consequently  he  holdi^  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
iiom  such  circumstances  against  the  antiquity  of  the  tiroes  of  Job  on  the 
one  hand*  nor  against  interpretations  suited  to  the  manners  and  history  of 
the  probable  age  of  the  author  on  the  other.  And  therefore,  although  he  re- 
duces the  date  of  the  author  </ the  Poem  as  low  as  the  Bishop  of  Killalla  caa 
desire,  he  yet  conjectures  the  time  ofJolf  to  have  been  earlier  than  the  Ezo* 
dus,  and  considers  the  length  of  lifis  ascribed  to  him  by  the  two  verses  with 
winch  the  Uishop  has  quarrelled,  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  fact  See 
Ueath*9  £ftgUth  fertion  of  Job,  pp.  xix,  xXf  zxiv. 
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tiifOcuky  in  placing' th«  exiit^nce  of  Job  in  that  remote  age 
to  which  the  history  awignt  it.  Thej  have,  in  short,  argued 
thii^ :  Job  lived  at  an  early  period,  but  we  have  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  history  which  treats  of  him,  was  composed 
at  a  period  considerably  later.  Whereas  the  present  trans- 
lator argoes,  as  if  Job  could  not  have  lived  early,  (because 
tbc  history  was  written  late.  Or  rather,  to  repeat  the  charge 
ah*eady  made^  two  ideas  totally  distinct,  the  time  of  Job,  and 
the  date  of  the  histbry,  are  manifestly  confoanded.  And 
this  confusion,  which  so  inauspiciously  prefaces  his  Lord- 
ship's work,  unhappily  conducts  it  to  its  close :  for  in  the 
concluding  note  we  find  the  following  observations,^^'*  These 
two  last  verses  have  every  appearance  ^  of  being  a  spurious 

*  What  the  circumstances  are,  that  give  to  these  t^o  verses  *'  e^erj  ap- 
pearance of  beings  a  spurious  addition  to  the  work/*  his  lordship  has  oot 
thoug'ht  proper  to  mention.    What  do  these  verses  contain  ?    Simply  the 
following  Words— *'  After  this  lived  Job  an  hundred  and  forty  years,  anci  saw 
his  sons  and  his  sons'  soish  even  four  generations.    So  Job  died»  bein^  old 
and  full  of  days." — Now,  if  aU  that  is  meant  be  this,  that  Uie  verses  could 
not  have  been  written  by  Job  himself,  this  undoubtedly  no  person  wiU  be 
found  disposed  to  dispute,  as  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  rose  from  the  ip-ave 
to  finish  the  book.    But  this  surely  cannot  \m  the  pr^f  of  their  want-  of  au* 
tlienticity,  which  in  the  beginning  of  his  preface  his  lordship  Unuts  of  hav^ 
ing  discovered,  an4  promises  to  produce  in  his  note  upon  the  verses :  and 
in  point  of  liict  he  cmes  not  here  adduce  it  as  a  proof ;  but  simply  assert$f  t$ 
we  have  seen,  that  jtt|e  *'  verses  have  e^ery  afftearanee  of  being  a  spunoiM 
additioa  to  the  workT*    He  goes  on  indeed  to  stale  of  this  addition,  thst  it 
has  been  '^jG^^ricated  by  such  another  dealer  in  the  marvellous,  as  be  that 
has  fastened  ills  long  string  of  ifables  to  the  close  of  the  translation  by  the 
L.XX  interpreters.—Now  wiUi^Eveat  deference  to  ^is  lordship,  there  is  not 
only  no  appearance  of  these  ^mes  being  such  a  fabricatipo  as  that  which 
winds  up  the  conclusion  of  the  Septui^nt  translation,  (and  his  lordship 
might  have  added,  of  the  Syriac  an^  Arabic  also,)  but  there  is  as  direct  and 
proper  evidence  of  the  contrary  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.    The 
difference  between  the  two  is  precisely  this,  tiiat  the  one  is  fovnd  in  e^erj 
IVIS.  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  the  other  has  nothing  corre^oivding  to  it 
in  any .-  that  the  one  has  in  aii  ages,  been  received  without  question  as  pait 
of  the  canon  of  scripture,  and  the  other  nfwr  .•  that  the  one' In  short  <f 
found  in  the  record,  and  the  other  is  not.    Such  is  the  Hndlarity  ^fappear* 
ance  between  the  two,  from  which  bis  lordship  infers  them  on  the  view  to  be 
equally  fabrit^ions.  Surely  never  was  there  a  more  arbitrary  and  bare&ced 
attack  upon  4k  integrity  of  X\)it  sacred  text    The  verses  have  never  bees 
questioned ;  tliey  appear  in  every  MS.  of  the  Hebrew ;  and  they  stand  pre- 
cisely ori  tSie  same  ground,  as  to  every  circumstance  of  genuineness,  irith 
any  other  verses  in  the  entire  book  of  Job.    It  must  be  oMerved,  thai  what 
is  said  hrre  is  perfectly  admissible,  even  on  the  supposition  that  Job  himself 
was  the  author  of  the  poem :  the  argument  not  requiring,  that  the  two  con- 
eluding  verses  should  have  been  written  by  the  same  hand  that  composed 
the  remainder  of  tlie  work ;  but  that  they  were,  equally  with  any  other 
verses,  genuine  parts  of  the  book  as  it  was  originally  received  into  tlie  He- 
brew canon,  and  not  the  unauthorized  and  spurious  addition  of  an  imknowv 
fabricator.    That  the  verses  in  question  were  written  by  Moses,  at  the  time 
^hen  the  entire  work  was  adapted  by  him,  and  accommodated  to  the  uses  of 
Ins  foHowers,  may  appear  not  improbsUe  from  what  has  bten  said  at  page 
350  of  this  volume. 
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md£lioii  to  the  w^rk,  fUMicaled  hj  rachftnother  dealer  in  the 
snaTTeUouBy  u  he  that  has  faatesedl  his  long  string  of  6Met 
to  the  clos«  of  the  traasUtiott  by  the  IiXX  ii^terpreters. 
The  fallmey  mnut  be  ohvtotis,  when  we  aUl  to  mind  ike  oUtf- 
9ums  in  the  poem  to  facte  tkmthMpened  in  and  after  the  time 
af  MoeeSf  who  Uwed  btd  one  hundred  mnd  twenty  yeare^  and 
even  of  Davids  when  the  age  qf  man  woe  reduced  to  He  fre^ 
setU  etandard  of  seventy  years  T 

But  iierlMi(is  after  all,  naolher  i»roof  of  the  apurioamesa  of  these  two 
Tersea  baa  been  intended  by  the  Right  Reverend  author,  than  what  ariaea 
from  thoae  anuaiona  to  facta  later  than  the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  of  Da« 
vid,  to  which  hia  LordaUp  immediately  alter  adverta.  If  thia  be  the  eaae, 
then  lA  additiion  to  the  contbaadiB^  together  the  timea  of  Job  and  of  the  au* 
thor  of  the  book,  which  haa  been  remarked  upon  above,  hia  Lordahip  has 
conducted  the  entire  of  hia  reaaoning  in  a  cirele :  having  promised  in  his 
preface,  to  ofvertam  the  notion  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job,  by 
catsbliahiag  the  spttriooaBeaa  of  theae  two  ver sea,  on  which  he  atatea  that  no- 
tion to  hare  been  founded ;  and  having  here  eatablished  the  spurioaaneas 
of  the  verses, '  by  denying  the  anti<|ulry  of  the  book.  Whatever  may-  be  the 
enora  in  the  argument,  hia  Lordahip  however  seems  to  think,  that  all  will  be 
eet  to  righto»  by  rejecting  from  the  sacred  text  whatever  doea  not  corres- 
^nd  wi&  the  theory  which  he  hea  adopted. 

Aa  the  discussion  of  thia  aubject  haa  led  to  the  mention  of  the  addition 
made  by  the  LXX,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  version  of  the  book  of  Job,  it 
nay  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  who  ia  not  conversant  in  these  mattera. 
So  know  what  that  addition  ia.  Having,  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  original, 
stated  that  Job  died  full  of  days,  the  Greek  proceeds,  "  But  it  ia  writtea 
that  he  will  riae  again  with  those  whom  the  Lord  raises  up.— Thia  ia  inter- 
|»reted  from  a  Svriac  book.  '  He  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Ausitis'  (of  Aus  or 
ITa)  '  in  the  bordera  of  Idumsta  and  Arabia ;  but  hia  name  waa  ilrat  called 
JolMib:  and,  marryinj^^  Arabian  wiiiMhe  begot  a  son,  whose  name  was 
Ennon ;  and  he  waa  n^Mf  the  aon  of  ZareiJ  a  grandaon  of  Esau,  of  ^  mo-' 
ther  Bosorra,  ao  that^^raa  the  fifth  froQ^  Mraham.  And  these  are  the 
kinga  which  reigned  in  £dom,  over  which  country  he  ruled ;  first,  Balak 
•on  of  Beor,  and  the  name  of  hia  city  waa  0enhaba  s  but  after  Balak  Jobab, 
called  Job ;  but  afler  him  \aom,  prince  of  the  land  of  Theman ;  and  after 
him  Adad,  aon  of  Barad,  who  smote  Midian  in  the  p>ain  of  Moab,  and  the 
name  of  hia  city  waa  Gethaim.  And  the  friends  who  Came  to  him,  were 
Shphas  of  the  aona  of  Bsau,  king  of  the  Themaniiea$  Baldad,  sovereign 
(rv^fltvysff)  of  the  SauchacaM  ;  alKl  Zophar,  king  of  the  Miineans.*'— With  thia 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  as  given  in  the  Polyflott,  nearly  correapond.  And  a 
ftkgment  of  Ariataeaa,  aa  taken  from  Eusebius,  (Prop,  ^M[^  lib.  ix.  cap* 
»▼.  torn,  i,  p.  430.)  oontaina  moat  Of  theae  partSculars,^^HRg  to  Polyhi9' 
ffir  aahia  authority.  On  the  paaaage  m  the  Greek  it  is  toWrenuirked,  that 
it  containa  intemal  evidence,  that  the  book  of  Job  haa  not  had  the  aame 
^reek  interpretera,  that  have  rendered  the  other  hooka  of  the  Old  Teatan^ent^ 
etnee  it  expreaaly  ataitet,  that  the  version  waa  derived  from  a  Syriac  book* 
And,  indeed,  it  ia  deaf  upon  inapection,  that  the  Gr^ek  interpretera  of  Job 
have  taken  uncomnaon  UfoeKi^  ia  their  tranatation ;  having,  beaides  varia* 
tiona  from  the  obvioea  aenae  of  the  Hebrew  aa  it  now  atanda,  made  large  ad- 
ditiona,  aotonlv  here,  bat  in  aeveral  other  places,  particufairly  at  ch.  ii.  9.  to 
the  speech  made  by  Job'a  wife.  8ee  abo  ch.  six.  4.  xxxri.  38.  xxxix  ,34.-- 
It  ia  to  he  noted  also,  thai  the  eancluding  addition  to  Job  in  the  Greek,  ia 

?'ven  differently  by  the  Vatican  and  the  AlexaiMlrian :  that  ic  kt  found  in 
heodotibn,  but  not  in  Aqtiila  or  Bymmachua :  and  that  in  the  Compluten« 
aiaa  editioa  of  the  LXX  it  ia  wanting.  It  ia  aaid  akio.to  have  been  io  tho  old 
Ilalie.    At  what  time  It  waa  introduced  canuut  be  conjectured  i  but  th0 
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'  Thus  then  it  ftppeara,  that  because  the  traoslatmr  ihinki 
proper  to  bring  the  date  of  the  book  of  Job  lower  than  the 
time  of  David,  the  length  of  the  life  of  Job  could  not  exceed 
what  was  usual  in  that  age  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  two 
verses,  which  ascribe  to  him  a  longer  period  cannot  be  ge- 
nuine, and  must  be  discarded  from  the  sacred  text..  That  is, 
ip  other  words,  no  history  can  ever  be  written  of  any  indivi- 
dual who  lived  at  a  preceding  period.  This  is  certainly  an 
unhappy  specimen  of  antiquarian  research ;  and  a  still. more 
unhappy  specimen  of  biblical  criticism.  On  the  same  ground 
on  which  he  has  rejected  the  two  concluding  verses,  the 
Right  Reverend  critic  might  reject  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  book  of  Job,  as  a  spurious  addition  to  the  genuine  work ; 
since  everywhere  throughout  are  plentifully  scattered  those 
indications^  of  patriarchal  antiquity,  for  the  direct  exposition 
pf  which  these  two  last  verses  are  pronounced  to  be  surrepti- 
tious. 

But  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this  unfortunate  mistake« 
^nd  the  rash  attempt  at  mutilating  the  sacred  text  which  it 
has  occasioned,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  those  notes  of 
time,  attaching  to  the  poem  itself,  which  *^  have  escaped  the 
diligence  of  ^11  preceding  critics  ;'*  and,  by  the  discovery  of 
which,  his  Lordship  thinks  himself  enabled  to  pronounce  upon 
the  lateness  of  its  production. 

The  first  of  these  is  said  to  be  found  in  ch,  xx,  20.  in  which 
'We  are  told  that  the  true  rendering  is,  ^'  Because  he  acknow- 
ledged not  the  quail  in  his  stomach  :"  aj|^the  following  re- 
mark is  subjoined. — '<  Here  I  apprehenfl|  a  fresh  example 
of  the  known  usage  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  in  adorning  their 
compositions  by  allusions  to  facts  in  the  history  of  their  own 
people.  It  has  escaped  all  the  interpreters :  and  it  is  the 
more  important,  because  it  Jixes  the  date  of  this  poem  so  far 
as  to  prove  its  having  been  composed  subsequently  to  the 
transgression  of  Israel  at  Kibroth-hataavah,  recorded  in 
Numb.  xi.  j^^4.— -Because  the  wicked  acknowledged  not 
the  qiuiilf  ^^Kj^  ^^^  ™^^^  ^^^^  which  God  had  filled  his  sto- 
mach, but  li^Khe  ungrateful  Israelites,  cratnineil  ami  blas- 
phemed his  feeder  f  (as  Milton  finely  expresseth  it,)  be  shall 
experience  the  san^e  punjshment  wit|i  them,  and  be  cut  off 

Greek  vertion  of  Job  appetra  to  have  been  earlier  than  Philo  Jodaeus,  from 
bis.  quoting  it  in  hiy  book  De  nominum  mtUatipHe.  See  Weflty  JDhtert 
LIII.  409 — 413.  and  599— Abe/,  de  Vttk.  Grae  p.  196.  also  Dmwu  and 
Cwiurcv  on  the  last  verae  of  Job,  For  the  sottroe«»  whence  this  piece  of  ad- 
dititioua  history  was  probably  derived,  the  reader  may  turn  to  Gen.  xsxsi. 
«tnd  1  Chron.  L  , 

*  See  pp.  103, 104. 119, 130.  of  this  rol.  for  the  proof  and  general  admiisioii 
fifthiapouit.  , 
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mQh3,  in  the  miist  of  his  enjot/fnent^  as  Moaes  tells  im  the 
people  were,  onKHDH,  who  lusted." 

The  Bishop  has  rightly  said,  that  the  translation  which  he 
has  here  given,  <^  has  escaped  all  the  interpreters :"  at  the 
■ame  time,  as  he  has  himself  informed  us  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  interpreters  of  this  book  has  been  studiously  con- 
tracted to  a  very  narrow  range,  it  remains  to  be  exj^ained 
how  his  Lordship  came  to  ascertain  this  fact.  True  however 
it  is,  that  none  of  the  commentators  on  Job,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  had  ever  proposed  such  a  version  of  the  passaged* 
Yet  possibly,  from  this  circumstance,  an  inference,  differing 
widely  from  that'  which  the  translator  would  approve,  might 
suggest  itself  to  the  reader. 

But  what  are  the  grounds  on  which  this  unexainpled  signi<^ 
fication  of  the  passage  has  been  adopted  by  the  R.  B.  trans- 
lator? There  is  but  one  pretended;  namely,  that  the  wdrd 
Hffy  which  occurs  in  this  place,  has  been  rendered  quail  in  th6 
book  of  N.umbers.  When  this  has  been  stated,  the  only- 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  this  translation  has  been  given* 
The  phrase  itself,  as  it  is  here  proposed,  receives  no  justifi*- 
cation  from  any  parallel  passage  or  similarity  of  expression 
throughout  the  entire  body  of  the  scriptures.  No  proverbial 
form,  such  as  **  not  acknowledging  the  quail**  has  ever  been 
heard  of  as  in  use  amongst  the  Jews :  and,  even  though  ther<{ 
had  been  such  a  phrase  derived  from  the  translation  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Numbers,  it  would  have  been  peculiarly  inappli- 
cable here,  where  ^^ood,  with  which  the  wicked  oppressor  is 
said  to  gorge  him^P,  is  not  the  gift  of  God,  like  the  quails 
showered  down  for  the  Israelites,  but  on  the  contrary  the  fruit 
of  his  own  fraud  and  violence.  Besides,  the  phrase  itself  is  as 
inconsistent  with  the  history  in  Numbers,  as  it  is  inapplicable 
to  the  reasoning  in  Job.  For  we  do  not  find,  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  cut  off,  because  of  their  not  acknowledging  the  quail, 
(by  which,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  must  be  understood,  their  not 
receiving  that  food  as  a  gift  sent  from  Ood,— ^^gn  this  sense 
it  is  that  the  Bishop  has  actually  applied  it,)^HPecause,  as 
both  Moses  and  the  Psalmist  (Pa.  Ixxxviii.)  imrm  us,  they 
bad,  antecedently  to  the  grant  of  the  quails,  wantonly  lusted^ 
for  food  different  from  that  which  God  had  already  allotted 
to  them ;  and  were  desirous,  from  their  want  of  confidence  in 
God's  power  to  give  them  flesh  for  food,  to  return  to  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  For  these  reasons  it  was,  that  punish- 
ment was  inflicted :  and  inflicted  too,  (so  far  from  having  been 

*  The  very  name  o£  JRbreth'hataava  was  g^ven  to  the  place,  to  mark  the 
nature  of  the  crime:  the  signification  of  these  words  being  tepulchra  conev- 
piiceniut,  **  because  there  they  buried  the  people  that  tutted.*'  Numb.  xl. 
31.    See  on  this  particularly  £ockart,  voL  iii.  pp.  93, 108, 109. 
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tausei  by  their  not  adtnowledging  the  quaiU)  before  Uw 
food  was  actually  swallowed ;  whilst,  as  we  are  told,  **  it  was 
ret  Wtw^en  the  teeth  and  not  yet  chewed."    See  Numb,  xl 

33. 

To  the  new  Tersioe,  thee,  here  recomlkieDdedy  there  lie 
these  three  objecUons :  1 .  That  we  find  no  instance  of  the 
l^irase  which  it  introdjaces^  throi^oot  the  Hebvew  scrqptnre^ 
or  amongst  the  tmditkms  of  the  Jewit :  2.  That  each  a  phrase 
coald  not  have  grown  out  of  the  transaction  to  which  it  is 
traced :  and  3.  that  if  it  could,  it  would  be  totaMy  inapplica- 
ble to  the  passage  in  question.  With  hew  little  reason  upon 
the  whole,  the  Bishop  has  departed  from  the  coBunonly  re- 
ceived sense  of  the  text,  which  requires  the  word  to  be  ren- 
dered in  the  sense  of  fttklfies^,*  there  needs  bvt  a  slight 

•  The  word  iSw,  which  Bishop  Stock  here  renders  quaiip  is,  u  bss  hem 
Doticed  shores  to  employed  in  speskinff  of  the  food  mirscuhiiuljr  sfihnlcd  to 
the  Itrselitet  at  Kibroth-hataavah,  and  occara  in  that  aenae  in  Ibor  plaoea, 
tuunely,  in  Ezod.  xvi.  13.  Numb.  zi.Sl,  3S.  and  Pa.  cr.  40.  In  the  Tarioaa 
other  parCa  of  acriptiire,  ia  s^iob  the  word  is  to  be  found,  it  ia  used  ia  the 
senae  of  ^rtiier  and  tranquil  §twf/fntnt :  and  from  thi%  sa  its  radiesi  taeaaii^, 
even  ita  application  to  the  bira  above  named  ia  commonly  e^lained :  iasa* 
niuch  as  quails  are  conceived  to  be  a  apeciea  of  birda,  that  aeek  quiet  and 
undisturbed  enjoyment  in  the  fields  of  corn,  where  they  coaceal  themadvia 
In  large  fiocka,  and  if  allowed  to  enjoy  rest,  fatten  prodigioiaaty.  See  Arft- 
itr^i  Concordance^  and  ParJtkwrtt  on  the  word  Abb^  Plttcke  tella  va,  in  hsi 
JBittoiredu  Cie^  torn.  i.  p*  347,  that  the  quml  waa,  amongst  the  ancient  Bgyp* 
tians,  the  emblem  of  peace  and  oecuriiy .-  and  ifaooeiquiet  and  Bwckatt  booi 
kiform  ua,  that  they  come  into  Egypt  in  great  maltitudet,  ia  the  spriag,  Aft 
the  ripening  of  the  wheat  JKscA^f ,  the  whole  o^rhoae  obaervatiena  npaa 
the  nature  and  hiatory  of  this  bird  are  extremelj^Woua,  derivea  the  nann 
from  nSw«  pacatc  vivcre^  and  thence  abundare^Whey,  however,  Who  SMy 
wiali  to  see  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  rW  aoeuraldy  deiaiM,  ass 
caiefuHy  deduced  from  the  primary  sense  of  the  root  rrw,  wiK  he  fewaid- 
cd  by  an  exsmmation  of  dekeltem'o  diaouaaion  of  the  aigiufioatiso  of  the  tens» 
In  hia  Ort^piat  Be&rdett,  tooL  ii.  p.  S%^76.  The  true  meaning  of  thia  root  is 
the  more  important,  as  from  it  is  supposed  h^  some  to  be  <wiived  the  He- 
brew word  for  ShUe,  denoting  the  Messiah,  m  the  weU  known  prophecy  sf 
Jacob. 

Of  the  varm^teanalations  which  have  been  given  of  this  verse  ia  Job,  per- 
hapa  that  o^flB^  convey  a  the  best  sense. 

*'  Quia  venter  ejus  erpleri  non  potent 
Nee  quidquam  cuplditatibns  aaia  evsnt.** 

Scknurrer  also,  has  in  a  like  sense  rendered  thia  vers^  (and,— with  the 
one  which  immediately  precedes,  and  the  one  which  immediailely  Ibttows  1^ 
all  of  which  have  occasioned  much  perplexity  smongat  the  cenuaeatatoisr' 
extremely  well,} 

*  Quuiuaia  hand  sensit  qmetem  in  ventre  sao^ 
£t  niMl  eorum,  qua  appetiit,  paaaus  estevadere.** 

8ee  Seknurret^o  DUoertaHoneo  Phii^gico  Critic^t^  p.  356.    The  same  tcsie 
hss  been  given  by  the  Vulgate. 
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inspection  of  the  original  to  diaeover. '  And  -with  how  mock 
leBS  reason  he  has  pretended  to  &nd  in  the  version  which  he 
Jbaa  substituted,  a  proof  (as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,)  that  the 
book  of  Job  was  composed  subsequent! j  to  the  transaction  at 
Kibratk-htUaavah^  will  probably,  after  what  has  been  said, 
appear  no  less  clear* 

The  jiext  passa^e^to  which  the  Bishop  refers  us  for  a  mark 
of  time,  is  di.  xxvi.  d.  which  he  thus  translates, 

*^  The  mighty  dead  are  pierced  throngfa; 
The  waters  from  beneath,  and  their  inhabttantB.' '^ 

And  on  this,  the  only  remark  he  thinks  necessary  to  make,  is. 
that  he  <^  agrees  with  Scott)  that  O'KB^  are  tkegianiSf  and 
wicked  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  who  perished  in  the  flood. 

The  rendering  of  the  Gveek  is  a  sUikinj;  instanoe  of  the  liberty,  which 
that  veraion  has  so  frequently  taken  with  this  book.  Ov»  in?  «t/Tk  o'tgrti^ia. 
V9it  vm^iX""**  **  ^  translation  of  the  first  elaiiise.  I  know  not  well  how  to  ac- 
connt  lor  this  rendering,  mdess  by  svpposingthatthe  Greek  interpreters,  ia- 
eseadef  laoaa,  read  in  their  MS.  Wa3 :  for  it  is  remarkable  that  the  word{D3, 
vhich  they  here  render  ««  vrA^oyTii,  they  have  in  the  15th ^erse  rendered 
oije<*  :  now  T-A  v9Af^jf9%*tAy  sud  09-A  wTdL^^u  they  have  occasionally  used,  ^s 
well  as  oMtf,  for  n^3,  as  see  Gen.  zlv.  18.  Esth.  viii.  1, 7.  and  in  Esther  vxi. 
8.  they  translate  ]n*a  by  oikoc  :  therefore  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  sup. 
poae,  that  they  have  read  the  word  |n^a  here  \  that  is,  «A  f or  <,  an4  a  ^  ia- 
aerted. 

It  is  to  be  rematked,  howerer,  that  amoafpit  the  vaiious  meii^ngs  ascribed 
to  the  passage  by  commentators,  there  is  not  one  that  giives  the  smallest 
countenance  to  the  rencf^ig  of  the  word  1^  proposed  hy  the  Bishop,  and 
en  which  the  whole  fbroRf  his  argument  conceminr  the  date  of  the  book 
depends;  (even  tiie  pointing  of  the  Masota  opposes  him) :  nor  is  there  one 
that  giirea  to  lliat  word  anjr  other  sanse  than  that  of  ftwemest,  Mfety^  airtm* 
stance,  cnj^pnmd^  all  of  which  spring  from  the  same  primsrv  idiea;  Uie  Syriae 
(mly  (with  its  copy  the  Arabic)  excepted;  which  renders  the  word  by  OEM 
•ignirjing,  hu  juJgmemt^  hu  eondtmnatiwt  or  hit  punisknutitf  see  &ka^9 
Zev.  S^.  And  how  to  recoecfle  ny  of  these  tenses  te  the  origiiMd  "fw^ 
1  eonfess  myself  totally  at  a  loss. 

*  May  it  be  permitted,  in  transitu,  to  ask,  what  possibl^pAning  can  be 
asstgnea  to  these  two  lines  ?  Is  it,  that  the  vtaUrt  are  pierced  thraughf  as  wctt 
as  me  mighty  demdf  And  do  their  inhabitanit  mean  the/#A«t^  And  is  it 
meant,  that  they  are  also/teron/  throfugh?  And  what  m  intended  bv  the  ««• 
tert  Jrom  heneaih?  firom  beneath  ivAot^— It  should  be  remarked,  that 
although  in  the  reference  to  Scott,  which  is  mentioned  above,  it  seems  that 
if  the  Bishop  had  adopted  these  Strang  phrases  in  common  with  that  writer, 
yet  the  case  is  not  so  s  they  have  nothing  In  common  but  the  meaning  of  the 
word  O'Mai.  The  Bishop  is  original,  ahnost  throughout  the  whole  verse, 
especially  in  the  expression  of  "  the  vatera^om  beneath  /'  the  Hebrew  ne- 
cessarily requiring,  (as  will  appear  immediately  upon  inspection,)  that  the 
word  beneath^  whether  it  be  construed  in  connexion  with  the  xoattrt  or  not, 
must  precede :  that  i's,  if  the  two  words  are  to  lie  combined,  it  most  be 
<*  beneath  the  "watered  just  the  opposite  of  his  Lordship's  collocation. 
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produced  by  breaking  up  the  nfaters  fram  benecUk^  or  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep,  as  Moses  calls  them.  Gen.  vii.  11. 
Now,  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  antedi- 
luvian giantSf  who  with  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world  were  overwhelmed  by  the  flood,  have  been  here  intend- 
ed by  the  epithet  O'Kfii,  Rephaim;  there  arises  from  thii 
very  circumstance  a  proof,  that  the  inference  which  the  Bishop 
would  hence  deduce,  respecting  the  priority  of  Moses  to  the 
author  of  this  poem,  is  a  false  one.  For  those  giants  o(  the 
old  world  are  called  by  Moses  0^*763,  Nepkilim;  and  in  no 
one  instance,  by  the  name  of  Rephaim^  which  is  here  applied. 
So  that  if  we  really  have  in  this  place  an  allusion  to  those 

Cnts  who  lived  before  the  flood,  we  must  suppose  the 
wledge  of  the  writer  to  have  been  derived  from  some 
source  different  from  the  writings  of  Moses :  a  conclusion  di- 
rectly the  opposite  of  that  which  it  has  been  the  Bishop's 
object  to  establish.  His  Lordship  indeed  tells  us,  that  he 
expects  not  to  be  called  upon  *^  to  prove,  that  the  author  of 
the  poem  derived  his  knowledge  of  events  from  a  history  of 
80  much  notoriety  as  that  of  Moses,  rather  than  from  oral  at 
any  other  tradition.*' — But  surely,  in  facts  so  notorious  as 
those  of  the  deluge,  and  of  the  existence  of  those  giants  and 
wicked  men  who  preceded  it,  it  cannot  be  thought  too  much 
to  demand,  that  some  marked  similitude  between  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  Moses,  and  by  any  other  early  writer,  should 
be  adduced,  in  proof  that  either  borrowed  from  th^  other. 
At  all  events,  it  is  clearly  too  much^^  the  other  hand  to 
expect,  that  this  should  be  conceded,  flOefiance  of  a  marked 
dissimilitude,  such  as  has  been  shown  in  the  present  case  to 
exist.  And  after  all,  even  were  a  resemblance  discoverable, 
the  question,  which  was  the  earliest  writer,  would  stiU  remaia 
exactly  as  before. 

The  Bishop  in  truth,  on  the  word  Rephaim^  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  himself.  The  phrase  ^^  mighty  dead," 
which  he^Hwre  uses  for  Rephaim,  is  the  same  which  (after 
Bishop  Lowth)  he  has  employed  in  Isaiah  xiv.  9.  for  the 
same  Hebrew  word.  But  the  explanation  of  the  term  wkicii 
he  has  there  given,  he  states  to  have  originated  with  Rosen- 
muHer,  (or  rather  he  should  have  said  with  Vitringa,  for  from 
him  Rosenmuller  has  taken  it,)  and  is  altogether  different 
from  that  which  he  has  here  borrowed  from  Scott.  His 
words  there  are :-— '^  Bephaim,  the  gigantic  speetret. 
Ohosts  are  commonly  magnified  by  vulgar  terror  to  a  stature 
superior  to  the  human.  Rosenm. — Stock^s  haiah,  p.  40. — 
Thus  then,  we  find,  that  ghosts,  as  such,  are  magnified  by 
vulgar  terror,  and  may  be  called  Rephainu  And  so  the  ap- 
pellation, *'  mighty  dead^^*  or  Rephaim,  becomes  applicable 
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to  all  the  inhabitantB  of  the  invisible  world.  But  bow  then 
can  that,  which  is  represented  as  a  quality  of  the  shades  of 
all  dead  men,  namely,  gigantic  size,  or  Rephaisniy  be  consi- 
dered in  this  place  as  designating  the  spirits  only  of  a  parti" 
tulnr  class  of  human  beings,  who,  being  of  actually  gigantic 
stature,  had  lived  before  the  flood?  The  two  expositions 
meet  with  such  adverse  fronts,  that  I  despair  of  being  able 
to  reconcile  them. — Non  nostrum  tantas  componere  lites. 

It  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed,  that  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Job,  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  there ' 
dccurs,  besides  the  word  o^kdi  Repkaimj  another  term  of 
considerable  moment;  to  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of 
which  the  Right  Rev.  translator  has  by  no  means  paid  that 
attention,  which  the  office  assumed  by  him  demanded.  The 
term  I  allude  to  is  *SiM7|  Sheol:  a  term  in  whose  significa- 

*  It  had  been  well»  if  the  Bishop  had  attended  somewhat  more  to  those 
learned  investirations  of  the  import  of  this  and  other  difficult  terms  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Mercer,  Schultens,  Peters*  and  the  other  laborious  Com- 
mentators, whose  cautious  researches  have  only  excited  his  disgust.  We 
should  then  not  find  that  uncertainty  of  meaning,  which  at  present  attaches 
to  his  Lordship's  translations  of  the  passages  in  which  such  terms  occur. 
The  word  in  particular,  which  is  here  referred  to,  has  been  rendered  by  him, 
in  different  places,  with  such  variety,  and  such  vagueness,  as  to  leave  the 
reader  altogether  ignorant  of  the  sense  which  the  translator  conceives  most 
properly  to  belong  to  it.  Of  eight  places  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  book  of 
Job,  and  of  ten  places  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  there  is  no  one,  in  which 
tfie  Bishop  has  taken  occasion  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  its  true  signification. 
Sometimes  he  caUs  it  ''the  lower  reeion,"  (Job  vii.  9.  xiv.  13.  zxiv.  19) 
at  others,  «  hell,*'  (Job  xi.  8.  Isa.  xiv.  9  )  again,  "  the  grave,**  (Job  xvii. 
13, 16w  zxi.  13.  Isa.  v.  14.  zur.  U,  15.  xxviii.  15,  18  xxzviii.  10, 18.)  again, 
in  the  present  passage,  *'  tW  lower  world  i"  and  again,  Isa.  Ivii.  9.  *'  the 
lowest  pit."  Amidst  all  this  variety  of  application,  not  a  single  glance  that 
I  can  discover,  has  been  taken  at  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  except 
in  one  passing  remark,  in  a  criticism  which  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  quoting  the  whole  of  it,  as  it  stands.-^lt  is  a  note  on 
Job  XX.  9.-**'  Whii^h  beamed  on  him]  inSIBT.  The  reader  who  shall  take 
the  pains  to  examine  the  several  Hebrew  roots  commencing  with  the  letter 
V,  will  be  apt  to  think  with  me,  that  the  original  sense  of  6y  far  the  great' 
est  part  of  them,  may  best  be  discovered  by  devesting  them  of  this  same 
initial  letter,  which  stood  in  the  place  of  an  article  or  preposition,  merely. 
Thus  VroVft  <Atf  «ttfi,  I  conceive  to  be  the  feeler,  who  feeleth  after,  and  in- 
vcgtlgateth  all  things :  O^DIB^,  the  heaven*,  the  place  of  oaiert,  O^'V, 
from  which  rain,  or  waters  come ;  SlMET,  the  place  of  the  ineenti&le,  Sheol 
or  Hades.  And  thus  may  the  verb  before  us,  ^j  be  traced  to  KSI,  of^Hch 
t9e  toant  an  example,  but  it  probably  tigmfieJ  to  shine,  aefron^  if*  (that 
is,  from  a  non-existing  word,  observe,)  is  derived  nfll,  pitch.**  ! ! ! — ^These 
notes  of  admiration  convey  but  little  of  my  own  astonishment.  Surely,  such 
another  perfect  specimen  of  adventurous  criticism,  the  entire  reipons  <^con« 
jectore  can  scarcely  supply.  In  truth,  this  is  such  an  exerciseof  the  critical  fiu 
cuhy,  as,  were  it  indulged  in,  must  render  the  Hebrew  scriptures  a  perfect 
nullity,  by  fastening  on  them  any  sense  that  any  guesser  might  think  proper 
to  affix. 

That  the  prefix  V,  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  relatiw  tBfM,  is  not  unpre- 
cedcntedf  is  well  known  to  Hebrew  scholars?  but,  at  the  same  tim^  this  is 
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tion  is  invohreda  question,  no  less  important  than  that  of  the 
early  belief  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  East,  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.  With  respect  to 
these  two  important  terms,  it  fortunately  happens,  that  they 
stand  so  combined  in  one  part  of  scripture  as  to  throw  light 

leknowtedged  to  be  a  Chaldaisn,  which,  although  U  is  found  in  the  later 
books  of  the  O.  T.  composed  about  and  after  the  time  of  the  capUWty,  is 
denied  to  have  any  place  in  those  of  earlier  production.  (See  page  331.  of 
this  vol.)  What  then  is  to  become  of  all  those  words  beginning  with  the 
letter  ST,  in  the  several  books  preceding  the  captivity,  which  coutitute  bf 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  Hebrew  scripture  ?  Are  all  those  words  to  be 
interpreted  by  devesting  them  of  the  initial  W,  in  opposition  to  the  hitherto 
received  mnion,  that  not  more  than  tn9  or  three  such  words  at  the  noit 
aie  to  be  found  through  the  entire  range  of  those  eaiiv  writings  f  Then  in* 
deed  it  is  time  to  set  about  a  new  translation  ^  the  whole  body  of  the  Old 
Testament^  since  so  numerous  a  class  of  words  have  hitherto  been  alto- 
gether misunderstood  by  every  interpreter  of  scriptiue^— What  in  truth  is 
to  become  of  the  Hebrew  language  ?  The  lexicons  at  present  exUbit,  as 
primitives,  not  fewer  than  200  words  commencing  with  the  letter  9.  Now 
to  pronounce  that  ^  6y  far  the  greatest  parC^  of  these  are  compounded,  and 
must  be  devested  of  that  letter  in  order  to  discover  their  true  meaning; 
leaving  it  also  to  the  conjecture  of  the  individual,  to  determine  vhat  words 
have  the  prefix,  and  what  not :  is  surely  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  con* 
vert  the  language  into  mere  babble,  cine  would  think  it  scarcely  possible 
to  add  to  the  extravagance  of  this  proceeding ;  and  yet  has  this  not  been 
done  in  the  criticism  referred  to,  when  in  one  of  the  compounds  thus  £uici- 
fully  made  up,  it  is  admitted  diat  one  of  its  components  has  no  place  hi  the 
langfuage  f  as  in  the  case  of  PIfiT,  «o  Bhine,  of  which  the  Bishop  says,  "  we 
vant  an  example  /  and  truly  sajs  so,  there  being  no  such  word,  in  that 
sense,  or  in  uny  sense  approaching  to  it,  either  in  the  Hebrew  ef  the  Old 
Testament,  or  m  any  of  tftie  kindrra  langjiiageS|Chaldee,  Syriae,  or  hjnbit* 
But  his  Lordship  adds,  that  tlumgh  there  it  neJfliftt  there  Might  u  ke  vndk  a 
word,  because  there  is  such  a  word  as  PVa%  riTcn  If  the  reader  finds  it 
difficult  to  give  credit  to  this  representation,  I  refer  him  to  the  work  itself 
Or  again,  is  not  the  extravagance  also  heightened,  though  in  an  inferior  de» 
gree,  when  we  find  in  the  same  criticism,  a  sense  given  to  one  of  the  eon- 
ponents,  which  does  not  belong  to  it  ?  As  in  the  word  SnW^,  which,  «e  nt 
told,  properly  means,  the  place  ef  the  ineeneHrU^  being  compounded  of  9 
and  Sm,  the  latter  ^ord  of  course  signifying  ineetuihle.  Now  it  is  nots- 
nous,  that  the  word  Sw^  bears  throughout  the  entire  scriptme,  no  other 
sense  than  that  of /oo/i>A ;  which  indeed  in  the  scripture  use  also  implies 
nicked ;  a  meaning,  surely,  sufilcieiitly  removed  from  that  of  tnceutible ;  sad 
the  more  markedly  so,  as  in  the  primary  sense  of  die  word,  it  signifies  not 
simply  filljf  but  an  acti^  in  folly. 

There  is  indeed,  it  should  be  noticed,  a  source  fer  certain  Hebrew  words 
commencing  with  9,  very  diffi^rent  from  that  wild  and  arbitrary  one  devised 
by  the  Bishop.  The  Sjyriae  has  a  special  conjugation,  to  which  ScbaSteKi 
and  MiehaeHe  have  given  the  name  of  Schaphel,  fVom  the  prefixed  BT  being 
its  characteristic,  aa  the  H  and  nn  are  the  characteristics  of  thecoBjogatioas 
BiphU  and  BUhpakelt  in  the  Msbrev^,  This  is  seldom  used  by  the  Mebrem  in 
its  verbs,  but  not  unfrequenily  in  nouns  derived  from  that  conjogation. 
Here  is  a  legitimate  source,  and  one  which  in  its  nstuie  supplies  a  rule,  and 
a  Umitatioo.--See  on  this  Syriae  form,  MchaelUi J^ot.  et  £pim.  p.  195.— also 
MicL  Gramm^  Syr,  p.  91^— It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sehapiteiof  the 
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tipdtt  each  other,  and  to  leave  ttttie  dodbtwtDalnifig  upon 

moat  interesting  article  of  oriental  theology.     If  we  look  to 

Isaiah  xiv.  9.   we  shall  there  find,  what  were  the  Jewish 

opinions  upon  this  subject  in  the  dajs  of  that  prophet.     I 

*liere  subjoin  the  whole  passage,  as  it  is  rendered  bj  Bishop 

howih. 

^  Hades  {SheoT)  from  beneath  is  moved  because  of  thee  to 

meet  thee  at  thy  coming : 
He  rouseth  for  thee  the  mighty  dead,  (Rephaimi)  all  the 

great  chiefs  of  the  Earth ; 
He  maketh  to  rise  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 

nations. 
All  of  them  shall  accost  thee,  and  shall  say  unto  thee : 
Art  thou,  even  thou,  too,  become  weak  as  we  ?  Art  thou  made 

like  unto  us  ? 
Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave ;  the  sound  of 

thy  sprightly  instruments  ? 
Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earthworm  thy 

covering  ? 

Germans  should  be  csUed  Shaphel  with  as,  the  word  being  derived  from  the 
letter  9,  which  they  write  tch,  and  we  «A. 

There  is  another  inatanee  of  the  application  of  the  new  discovery  made  by 
the  Bishop*  respecting  words  beginning  with  W,  of  a  natuie  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  of  which  hia  Lordship  has  made  so  extraordinary  an  use,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  annexing  it  to  this  note.  On  the  yerb  DdD,  in  ch.  xxxiv.  36* 
he  rmsrks  in  the  note:  ^^pBD  or  pdOs  from  urfrequent  oecwrenect  is  not 
well  understood ;  but  %  according  to  my  nUct  we  cast  off  W,  we  shall  come 
to  a  better  hicnsn  verb,  fl^,  to  ttagger,  or  to  tomble."— -Now,  in  the  first 
place  (to  make  no  remark  on  the  exercise  of  Jancy,  with  respect  to  the  W| 
as  thst  is  his  Lordship's  rulcf)  the  word  which  is  described  as  being  from 
unfrequent  occurrence  not  weQ  understood,  is  found  above  a  dozen  times  in 
the  Hebrew  bible,  and  in  such  connexion  as  to  have  caused  to  the  Com- 
mentators no  doubt  about  its  meaning ;  for  which  it  abo  derives  additional 
oonfirmation  from  the  kindred  languages.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
pB,  (or  as  he  should  have  written  it,  D^,)  which  his  Lordship  pronounces 
to  be  so  mneb  SeUer  inavm,  occurs  only  in  three  plsces.  with  the  possibiliw 
0f  that  sense  ofctagifer,  in  which  we  are  told  it  is  so  fiuniliarly  anderstooa; 
and  even  in  those  |3aoes,  the  Greek  and  Latin  translators  do  not  concur  in 
cning  it  that  sense:  so  that  in  tcuth.  this  word,  in  the  application  of  it,  may 
be  considered  as  involved  in  some  uncertainty,  whilst  the  one  which  it  i» 
conjured  up  to.  supplant,  is  involved  in  nonew— >But  we  have  not  done  witii 
this  discovery  yet.  The  tnie  sense  of  pidO  or  p9W  is  made  out  by  hie  Lor4' 
»hip*e  ruUf  to  signify  etagger  or  tumble .-  and  accordingly  it  is  so  rendered 
by  him  in  the  passage  to  which  this  note  has  been  attached.  But  tlien  the 
same  word  occurs  in  fmir  other  places  in  the  book  of  Job,  xx.  23*  xvii.  2X 
xxxiv.  37.  xxxvi.  18.  and  in  the  three  first  of  these,  the  idea  of  clapping  the 
hande,  which  is  the  true  one,  and  which  the  Bishop  has  rejected  in  the  above 
eriiicism,  is  adopted  by  him ;  and  in  the  fiiurth,  the  vague  sense  of  expaeure 
28  introduced  t  whilst  the  idea  of  etagger^  which  his  Lordship  has  laboured 
so  mnch,  and  so  unjustifiably  to  establish  as  the  true  and  proper  sense,  H 
completely  forgotten.    Surely  this  is  too  rambling. 

T    T 


How  art  tkMi  U&m  bom  Imctefl^O  Luei&ry aoii  ^ tkt 

ing?  , 

Art  cut  down  to  tlie  eartli,  thou  that  didst  subdue  tbe  at- 
.  ti(ms?'V 

TImis  dieib  in  like  jnaoiiier  as  Ifoiitcry  is  bis  Odgsm^^  aendb 
the  souls  of  the  slaughtered  wooers  to  HadeSf  where  tbejr 
meet  with  the  maDes  c^  Achilles,  A^amtfmJioiiy  and  oliier  H»> 
roes :  so  the  Hebrew  poet,  in  this  jpassage  of  iuifliitable  gran- 
deur, detciibes  the  king  of  Babylon,  when  shun  aad  braiichl 
to  the  grave^  as  entering  Skeoi^  and  there  sdeeting  the  Re- 
phainif  or  manea  of  the  dead,  who  had  descended  thither  be- 
fore him,  and  who  are  poetically  represented  as  rasiag  fross 
their  seats  "al:  his  approach.  And  as,  «n  Ihe  one  band,  tbe 
jMtssage  in  th^  Oreciaa  bard  has  been  always  held,  witboat 
any  question,  to  be  demonstrative  of  the  eiisleoce  of  apopa- 
iar  batief  amongst  the  Greeks,  that  there  was  a  pline  calied 
HadeSy  which  was  the  receptacle  for  departed  souk :  so  this 
ptettc  image  of  isaiah  must  be  allowed,  npoji  theoUier,  to  in- 
dicate in  like  manner,  amongst  the  Jews,  the  existence  of  a 
popular  belief  that  there  was  a  region  for  departed  souls  call- 
«d  Shebl^  in  which  the  Befhaiia^  or  Mades  took  up  their 
abode.^ 

*  As  the  aboreis  a  point  of  coiuidertbfe  inom^nt,  ifid  vitftlly  eonneeted 
Vith  a  ftu'bject  tphich  hai  excited  nticb  controveny  and  gr«at  interert;  I 
must  add  a  few  rsore  obselratlons,  upon  the  meantng'  of  the  twercnailaftlb 
^mnls)  with  wtiich  w<e  are  bene  eonoemed.  And,  in  die  ^nk  inifnct,  Ae 
leader  may  «ot  be  dis^feand  Wkh  a  ooBipressedatatenent^wiiat  tbe  vd^ 
>  learned  Vitringa  has  f^iven  at  length  upon  this  head— After  adnittinf,  io  hii 
remarks  on  the  passage  of  Isaiah  just  cited,  that  the  word  SkdSl  may  b^ 
(though  it  Tery  rarely  is,)  applied  in  the  sense  ofgrarte  ut  tefmichre^  be  pie- 
ceedsto  argue,  that  in  this  sense  it  cannot  have  'Seen  employed  in  tbeptf- 
sage  under  discussion ;  for  that  it  would  be  a  momtrooB  abuse  of  bngoagt 
to  sav,  that  tile  grave  stirred  up  those  ^o  were  actually  dead:  and  then* 
Ibre  he  contends  that  the  whole  passage  must  be  ezpfained  as  a  pbetic  lie- 
tion.  accommodated  to  the  existing  opinions  of  the  tiay,  which  he  hoNh  ID 
Iwve  been  these.— lliat  the  souls  cff  men,  when  released  from  tfia  bedy  by 
death,  pass  into  a  vast  Mbterraneous  regiMi»  «s  a  emmaen  Keeubwia^bt 
with  different  mansions,  adapted  to  the  dififiefreHt  MdWetof  its  InMbtoolft^ 
e*id  that  here,  preaemng  the  Aades  and  reienbltnees  of  tke  Ih4bg,  tb^ 
fill  tbe  tame  diaraoten  they  did  in  life.— That  this  cntins  regiim  W«v«riliA 
by  the  Jews  SM^,  by  the  Greeks  Ai«Ar«,  and  fay  Hie  Latins  A/M.— Th* 
ebese  were  tbe  notions  that  conmieiily  pievsilad  atmNigst  the  Jewa,  hcean* 
e^ves  to  be  MIy  establisbed  by  varione  paru  tif  Scriptura :  and  ti»tbia»he 
thinks,  tbe  histoiy  of  the  wHch  of  finder  yieldaconfiraiation«  ina—Mich  m, 
iet  the  Illusion  in  that  tranMctiee  be  what  it  mifht.  It  goes  to  catablMi  the 
^t  of  the  opinion  which  anas  then  Tuigarly  received^  Agveeabhr  to  this  hyw 
pQthesis,  he  eaatemk,  that  varioas  expreasions  of  the  pattiardia  wnd  pn^ 
phets  are  ta  be  expbilned ;  and  to  thia  porpose  he  instances  Gen  sscnL^Ji. 
rs.  xri.  10.  XXX.  4.  xciv.  17.  in  aU  of  which,  a  place  whew  aoiUa«  wbca 
R-eed  from  the  body,  were  assenbled,  still  preserving  all  their  fikOultiesg— «^ 
as  be  thinks,  plaiidy  svpposed.-*-From  the  Hebrews,  he  coaoenos  tbat  this 
opinion  passed  to  other  people,  and  became  disfigured  by  varioea  fictitmsaf 
lb«ir  reapectire  inTcntion.    Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians  respecting 
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Tbe  n^xt  pasttge  lb  wMdi'lfte  Bi9liofillif»fffeiTed:m>  (9e^ 
p.  33d.)  M  fottud  HI  ch.  xxxir.  SO,  wUch  in  our  GomniM  V4i^ 
flbn  standi  IInia  :  ^<  In  a  moment  dkall  Uiey  die,  and  tke  pao* 

4&Edbit.  M  i^vaa  in  tlie  seeand  baok  af  Htfeodotut  %  where  wa  have  tha  hUlOf 
tf  of  RhampBimtoty  who,  according^  to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptiuw,  bad 
visited  the  infernal  regions  and  returned  safe  to  life.  The  notion,  he  savsi 
Was  variously  embellished  by  the  Greek  poets:  and  aflerwards,  beingp  strip- 
ped by  Plato  of  much  of  its  poetic  ornaments,  was  embodied  by  him  in  his 
|ihiloaophical  system.  Hence  a^fam  the  Latins  and  tiie  nations  at  hurge,  de- 
rived their  phraseology  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  dead,  for  instances  of 
Vhich  phraseology  he  refers  to  Vellew,  jU^,  Tlvruw^  and  others. 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  to  the  Rtphahtt^  who  are  here  described 
by  Isaisht  aa  raised' ftom  their  seats  by  8he$i  on  tha  apptoaok  af  thekii^of 
Asbylott ;  and  who  nrnst  eonseouealK  be  the  jAa^ikv^ar^waw^  hf,  whiich  SkM 
\k  inhabited^— -But  wherefore  denoaunated  JitfiJUum.  ^  Bv  Ihia  word^heiays^ 
It  appears  hidkpatabfy  ihom  Isa.  zxri.  14.  compared  with  this  passage,,  miisa 
be  meant  the  soolv  of  the  tkwaMd.  Bui  at  tiM  sanus  tame,  haohaervea,  it  api* 
pears  no  lesa  iadisputabiy  frosn  Oca.  ziv.'5.  and  Dent.  iiL  11.  that  tha  aaoM 
arord  is  employed  to  designate  a  people  of  gigantic  stature  amoogak  theCft^ 
naanites;  and  it  is  aceoraingly  almost  every  where  rendered  ''giants  by 
the  LXX  and  V^lgate^  Mo#  .to  Meaneila  tfiasa  two  aeases^  ^riuah  appear 
ao  vary  tfifierent,  baa  been  a  diAaulty  with  aommeatatDia.  Blit  this  di|B* 
ealty,basavS|  wiilbe  removed^if  wa  attend  lotbenatian  whkh  has  vulgaa* 
ly  prevailed  concerning  gh»K4  or  ftume*  /  that  they  appear  of  a  statare  giaat* 
er  than  human ;  and  hence  oar  author  thinks  that  the  word  whtcb  origiaallj^ 
denoted  the  stoAnr  of$ke  dtpwrted^  came  to  be  transferred  to  doMite  meaaf 
a  gigantic  balk  r  and  so  became  finally  aa  appellation  for  both.  Sea  Vitrmg0 
im  /m.  torn.  i.  pp.  4S2, 433. 

I  find  that  e^ceeiiu  explahia  the  s|»pliaatiaii  of  the  term  Bephmm  to  tha 
giwiH  in  Canaan,  on  the  same  principle^  though  not  ao  ezplicitty  aa  Viuis^ 
ga.  His  wards  ara^  "^passit  videri,  eas^»  (gigantes  acU.)  *^ita.  spfiettaloi^ 
quod  tanquam  mane*  &  tpecira  inter  homines  verssKntur.*'  The  word  it«. 
self  he  derives  originally  from  TJB^  retolvere;  or  as  the  LXX,  «M{«A.«t«^«^ 
nkhvto^At ;  and  its  primary  meaning  he  considers  ta  be  r^tohait  in^iftiut  in 
puherttn  redadi^-ie^uet  mane^,  Miehaefo  has,  in  a  way  that  appears  not 
aqaaUy  satisfactory,  endeavoured  to  aecooat  for  tha  appUcation  o^the  sama 
tarm  lUphmm  logitmH  and  gko€U%  an  the  idea  of  the  qajkoayeras  inhabited 
bgrlbeformer.    See  JVW. r« £>ia». pp.  SjB*  3d. 

Tha  very  laamed  and  ingeniaas  e3iamifiatian.of  the  terms  jSW/  and  Jh^ 
pkakth  by  FHerm,  (firom  p.  Siaia  S^)  merits  particular  attention.  SMi 
ha  djaiiajpaishes  into  two  pans,  )the  upper  and  the  lower;,  in  the  last  «# 
Whiek  be  plaaea  the  aeaidence  of  tha  wicked  si^rits :  and  to  this  class  faa 
eppttaa  Ihta  tena  Jiti0^«nmH  as  being  giant*  in.  iinfiitty^  In  this  point,  how- 
ever, I  appfekend  he  has  carried  the  matter  too  far :  for  the  giati^9  in  in^ 
Pitktt  to  wkam  he-  primnrily  alkidcs,  are  those  monstrous  defiers  of  Qod'a 
authori^,  who  Uvea  before  the  fiood.  snd  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Ak^ 
aiigk^  for  their  enormoaa  wickadaass  t  and  froni  these  it  is,  that  he.  tcanst 
fera  the  torm  Mepkiumt  to  the  shades  of  aU  «Bch,Mi  had  been  mighty  in  vio* 
knee  and  cnmas.  Bat  in  doing  this,  he  has  laUeaiato  the  same  errar,  which 
I  have  notiaad  ia  Bishop  Stack  and  othera  t,  namely,  that  of  supposiag  Be* 
pktum.t»  have  bean  the  naaie  of  those  heaveQ-defyiog  gi»nts»  that  lived  be* 
fofa  tha  flood:  whereas,  as-  it  is  shown  in  p.  35^  they  had  no  such  name^ 
beiog  known  only  by  that  of  JVephili^i^  Peters,  indeed,  appears  to  rpe  al80| 
to  have  fuUowed  the  clue  of  interpretation,  aith  respect  to  the  t^rm  ii^e- 
fhaim^  in  a  wrong^  direction  altogether,  by  transferring  the  word  from  the 
primary  signification  of  giant*  to  the  secondary  one  of  thadttti  whareaaj 
hare  little  donbt,  that  it  was  first  the  proper  appeltatioit  of  tha  latter^  and 
tlience  extcAded  to  the  former,  in. the  omm^  suggested  by  Vitrmga.    At 
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pit  shall  be  troubled  ait  midnight  and  pass  away^  and  the 
nirfaty  sfaaii  be  taken  away  without  hand." — On  this  passage 
his  Lordship  makes  the  following  observations. — ^  The  sad- 
den death  here  described,  its  happening  at  midnighiy  the 
trepidation  of  the  people^  the  removal  of  the  strong  ones  to 

the  B$me  time  I  agree  with  Peters  and  with  SckuUent,  that  the  word  b  flonie^ 
limes  taken  in  an  unfavourable  aense^  so  aa  to  particularize  the  souls  of  the 
yicked.  This  I  think  is  numifest  from  Prov.  \x,  18,  xxl.  16.  And  I  would 
in  the  following  manner  explain  the  various  acceptations  of  the  word,  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  done  hy  any  author. 

From  the  verb  ndl,  signifying  ruolverr^  I  derive*  with  Csccftus^  the  word 
O^K9\  mUuHf  wbiehy  applied  to  human  beings,  denotes  that  they  art 
reduced  t9  their  Jirttekmentt  by  di—oluHoit.  Mephaisn  therefore  implies  the 
dtceatedf  in  that  aeparated  condition  of  the  component  parts  of  their  nature 
vhieh  IS  produced  by  death :  and  as  the  bodily  part  moulders  into  dust  and 
littcomes  insensible,  it  is  conseqaently  applied  to  that  aotive  principle  whicii 
tetalns  the  consctousnessy  and  continues  as  it  were  the  existence  oi  the  maa 
Mephaim  then  imports  men  io  that  state,  to  which  they  are  brought  when 
reduced  by  dissolution  to  the  simple  and  essentia]  element^  the  soul;  ud 
thence  has  been  used  to  signify  the  ghatit  ofthn  deeeofed.  These  again,  be- 
ing clothed  by  the  imagiaatioas  of  the  living  in  .certain  atrgr  shapes,  and 
magnified  tfaroagh  terror  to  gigantic  stature,  in  process  of  time  lent  th^ 
■mie  to  men  of  great  and  terrific  bulk;  and  hence  the  appellation  passed 
to  giautt,  and  be^me  the  denomination  of  certain  classes  of  that  descrip- 
tkm  in  Canaan.  Again,  these  Mepludm  of  the  Canaanites,  being  distinguish^ 
ed  amongst  a  people  who  were  all  odious  for  their  crimes^  and  as  such  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  the  idea  of  great  wickedneas  so 
strongly  associated  with  the  name,  was  by  dc^^iees  reflected  back  upon  the 
primitive  term ;  ao  that  Meph4nvh  as  applied  to  the  souls  of  the  dead,  csme 
at  leng^.to  imply  also  specially  the  souls  of  the  guilty  dead.  Thus  J8^ 
phaim  becomes  properly  capable  of  tliese  three  senses,  GhoMU,  GumkU,  and 
Gkotts  of  the  Wicked, 

Again,  as  to  the  origin,  of  the  word  VlHBT  She6l^  aignifying,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  region  allotted  to  the  residence  of  the  Htphainit  or  shades  of  the 
depjdrted ;  it  has  been  best  derived  from  the  verb  tRV,  ^wteivii,  poetuiawt^ 
indieatingits  ineatiable  craving;  a  character  which  we  find  particuiariy  at- 
tached to  it  in  several  parts  of  Soripture— see  Jeai.  v.  14.  Uahak,  ii.  5.  l*rem. 
3txvii.  30.  xxs.  16.— -At  the  same  time,  I  confeas,  I  cannot  b«t  think,  that 
there  has  been  overlooked  by  the  critics  a  particular  acceplatioo  iii  the  word 
vJW,  which  would  more  adequately  convey  tlie  true  character  and  natinv  rf 
She6l-  The  verb  is  known  not  only  to  signifV,  to  demand,  or  croHfe^  but  t^ 
demand^  or  crave  as  a.  loan;  and  therefore  implies  that  what  is  aought  ftr 
is  to  be  rendered  bad.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  She6i  ii  to  be  tmdcrstood, 
not  simply  as  the  region  of  departed  spirits,  but  as  the  regfop  which  it  to 
form  their  temporary  residence,  and  from  which  the^  are  at  some  fbtoie 
time  to  be  rendered  up;  thus  indicating  an  intermediate  state ^f  tihetoul, 
between  its  departure  from  this  world,  and  some  future  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence. This  particular  acceptation  of  the  word,  receives  countenance  in  this 
passage  of  Job  especially,  m>m  the  rendering  of  the  LXX  and  the^  Gbaldee, 
Vith  which  our  common  version  corresponds.  The  word  T7Tir>%  the  former 
renders  hy  utuptBna^orTAt,  (from /ut^tt,  obttetrix,)  thatl  be  brought  firth  i  and 
the  latter,  by  a  word  signifying  regenerabuntur,  thatl  be  born  again .-  both 
evidently  explaining  the  Hebrew  word  VtH  or  SlP*  in  reference  to  the  paint 
^bringing  furthj  and  signifying,  that  the  Hephaim  were  to  be  rendered  up- 
from  tue  place  of  their  residence,  and  as  it  were  bom  again  into  some  new 
state  of  existence^— 4>>durcus  also,  1  find,  in  his  explanation  of  SheSi,  de- 
gcribes  the  notloa  entertained  of  it  hfy  the  Jews, thus;  *<S*»as^> purgatorii 
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the  ctber  woM  bj  on  invitiUe  hand  ;  what  are  all  these  but 
the  ctfcumstances  recorded  by  Moses  in  Exodus,  xii.  29.  of 
4he  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  ?  Pharaoh 
likewise  is  the  king,  to  whom  God  is  said  just  before  to  have 
given  the  title  of  BeiiaK  We  have  here,  of  course,  another 
proof  that  the  writer  of  this  poem  was  posterior  in  time  to 
aioses."* 

locuni  ezistimanty  ex  quo  redduntur  superis  itnimv,  exantlstis  qulbus  ersnt 
obnoxix  poenis.**  {Crit.  Sacr.  lom.  Lii.  p.  3318.)  Wimiei  also  mentions,  that 
to  the  Shc6l  of  the  Hebrews,  corresponds  the  Jmenthet  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  Ptutarch;  comparing  it  with  the  Hade9  of  the  Gredn,  e:j^poundS  by 
Tor  ^«fcCfltT9ip«r«i  K«i  iiiwrm.j  in  his  book  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  (De  ^Udfvms* 
torum  tatv^  p.  24.  also  Peters^  p.  320.) — Windet  likewise  infonas  us,  ibait 
the  Jews  hold  Gehenna,  or  the  place  of  perdition,  to  be  the  lowest  part  oC 
Skedif  the  general  receptacle  of  departed  souls  <— -and  that  in  order  to  ex- 
l^ress  the  great  depth,  to  which  they  oonceive  it  to  be  sttnk»  they  are  used 
to  describe  it  as  beneath  the  m>ater9  .*  their  idea  being,  that  the  waters  are 
placed  below  the  earth,  and  Uiat  the  earth  floats  upon  them  like  a  ship.  He 
wtdfunetomm  etatu,  pp.  242,  343.  Tartanis,  in  like  manner,  he  says  (p. 
245.)  the  Greeks  made  the  lowest  part  of  Badet. 

.  On  the  Jewish  notions  of  Shedit  compa^red  with  die  Greek  notions  of  Sadea^ 
]  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  entire  of  the  last  named  works  toiVfen^t 
Crit  /Ktt.  as  before  noticed ;  to  Bishop  LanM^  Leaitre*,  toL  i.  )i.  lJ&-*166ii 
(Gveg.  edit.)  and  Mr.  iknleyU  note  in  ditto,  p.  213;  taJIfiM.  Ab(.  etEpim^ 
pp.  2r,  2t».  and  to  Bishop  HonleyU  B9$ea,  pp.  46. 157-^160.  2CM),  201.  Ha 
may  consult  also  with  advantage  the  Sermon  of  this  last  writer,  upon  Christ's 
descent  iitto  She6i .-  and  upon  tlie  same  subject,  he  will  find  ft  good  disooitSBS 
by  Johnson  of  Vrunbrook,  in  the  2d  Tohime  of  his  Sermons. 

Were  I  now,  upon  the  whole,  to  offer  my  own  rendering,  of  the  passftge 
in  Job,  out  of  which  this  long  discussion  has  arisen,  I  would  venture  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  souk  of  the  dead  tremble  t 

£The  places]  below  the  waters,  and  their  inhfthitftats. 

The  seat  of  spirits  is  naked  before  Um ; 

And  the  region  of  destruction  hath.no  coTering^ 

■  Here  I  take  the  temU  ^  the  dead,  and  the  inhahiianU  of  the  placet  Mow  the 
(ahyoo  of)  footers,  to  bear  to  each  other  the  same  proportion,  that  is  found 
in  the  next  verse  to  subsist  between  the  seat  of  spirits,  and  the  region  ofde^ 
struction :  those  of  the  dead  who  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  parts  of  ShedJ,  be- 
ing placed  in  the  region  ^ destruction,  or  the  Gehenna  of  the  later  Jews.  So 
that  the  passage,  on  the  whole,  conveys  this;  that  nothing  is,  or  can  be  con-w 
cealed  from  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  \  that  the  souls  of , the  dead  tremble 
under  his  view,  and  the  shades  of  the  wicked  sunk  to  the  bottom  pi  the 
tbyss,  can  even  these  find  no  covering  from  his  sight. 

.  *  HeaShw  who  is  extremely  anxious  to  lower  the  antiquity  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  has  gone  before  the  Bishop,  in  the  notion  that  the  slaughter  of  the  first- 
bom  is  here  alluded  to;  althoui^  his  Lordship  has  mentioned  this  as  one  of 
the  notes  of  time,  which  had  escaped  all  the  commentators.  To  make  the 
reference  appear  more  probable,  that  author  has  rendered  the  word  n3jr»  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  imply  the  passing  on  of  the  destroying  angel,  as  de- 
scribed by  Moses.  In  doing  so,  he  has  undoubtedly  improved  tlie  resem- 
blance to  the  account  of  the  transaction  in  Exodus.  But  to  make  this  point 
out,  he  is  compelled  either  to  violate  grammar,  or  to  piuralise  the  Angel. 
These  things,  however,  avail  nothing,  at  the  hypothesis  must  be  sappoited. 
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Now  undoiribtedl^,  if  this  siipplieB  a  ppi>of  of  Ibe  poiit 
poposedy  the  matter  of  dempuatratioo  it  easier  ikuk  haM 
beea  commonly  imagioed.  la  tbe  orfgiaai  Maaage  here  in- 
ferred tOy  it  must  be  remembered,  tfaat  tbe  oisfaop  doea  not 
pretend  to  bave  discovered  any  one  expression  wbich  is  to  be 
found  in  tbe  description  of  tbe  siaugbter  of  the  first-bom  in 
Egypt,  excepting  tbe  single  term>  '^  tnidnightJ*^  Tbia  al- 
most total  diversity  of  phrase,  is  surely  no  part  of  tbe  proofs 
tbat  the  description  in  Job  is  taken  from  that  wbicb  was 
given  by  Moses.  But  although  there  be  not  an  identity  of 
expreaaions,  yet  may  there  not  be  a  general  aimilarity  to  jna- 
tify  tbe  Bishop's  assertioD  ?  On  tbe  contrary,  there  is  no- 
thing; more  requisite  than  bis  Lordship^s  own  statement  of  the 
case,  to  overture  every  idea  of  a  reference  to  Mosea^a  i^ 
count  of  tbe  above  tran^ction.  For,  in  tbe  first  place,  ac* 
cording  to  that  statement,.  God  is  here  represented  as  having 
given  to  Pharaob  tbe  title  of  Belial.  "^-—Now  this  is  a  piece 

Warhurtvn^  with  the  Mine  retolute  dcterminalion  to  noderniae  Job,  diseo- 
vcn,  hi  the  passage  befi)re  ua,  not  only  the  traaaaction  in  Kgy^it,  but  ako  an. 
•kher  of  a  nature  eoliidy  diffefent.  The  worda,  he  saya^  ^^ptmnfy  nSer  to 
the  destruction  of  the  firal-bora  in  Bffypt»  aki»  SamackiM**  ^urv^  ramn^mg 
JMea,^*'^Di^  Leg,  vol  li.  p.  496.«-What  nov  hccomea  of  that  ^>pronnai» 
%er«ft»**m«6«;^jb,^  which,  with  the  Biahop,  aingledout  the  mnaactxiDla 
Bgyptftomercayo^eri  and  of  thai  other  8i(||iiificaiit  wordv  TOT*  ** pam 
tkrtiugkt^  which  haa  ao  completely  aattaied  noaHi,.  that  no  other  than  that 
tranaaction  could  have  been  intended  :-«>-neither  of  theae  woida  being  ftnnd 
in  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib*a  army. — C^dwreut  hu»  with 
true  propriety  and  good  sense,  8un;e8ted  the  use  which  b  to  be  made  of 
the  two  erenta  alluded  to  by  Wamirton :  namely,  tliat  they  are  ftcta,  to 
which  the  atind  ia  natiiralhr  led,  aa  tendinis  to  exempli^r  and  confirm  the 
obaervation  on  the  ways  ot  Providence,  which  ia  laid  down  in  thia  ptft  cf 
Job :  and  that  had  these  events  taken  place  before  the  ciMnpoeition  of  the 
poem,  it  niould  not  be  unnatural  to  auppoae,  that  the  writer  had  them,  with 
othera  of  the  same  kind,  in  hia  view.  Theae  are  the  vefiectioiia  of  a  sober 
judgment,  which,  it  were  much  to  bo  wished,  wa»  moMi  fiequcnlhr  to  be 
met  with  in  our  commentators  and  tranaktors.  I  should  mention,  mdecd| 
that  JUidtn  and  Scott  have  titen  the  same  judicious  view  of  the  subject 
To  prove  bow  wide  in  its  appUoadon  this  passage  in  Job  haO  been  Ibund,  1 
shall  add  only  one  instance  more  of  its  appropfiatioik  llie  Chnldee  has 
discovered  in  it  an  allusion  to  thi  dettnuxim  rf  Sodom, 

*•  His  Lordship  haa  here  created  a  difficulty  against  himself.  For,  as  it 
ia  stated  above,  v>ere  Pharaoh  auppoaod  to  be  in  this  plaee  intended  mider 
the  title  of  JScHal,  thia  would  disprove  the  Bishop's  position,  that  the  wnter 
aUudea  to  the  history  in  Bxodus.  But  that  Pharaoh  is  hitended  here,  there 
is  not  the  alightest  grofkind  to  imagine.  In  this  k  will  be  Judged  eivea  by  ^ 
Biahop%  own  translation  i 


**  Shall  even  the  hater  of  justice  give  laws  ? 
And  wilt  thou  condemn  the  eminently  just  one  ^ 
Who  salth  Onto  a  king.  Thou  art  Belial  \ 
Te  are  wicked !  unto  princes : 
Who  aoeepteth  not  the  persons  x>f  nobles, 
Neither  ia  the  richman,^  Ice. 
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4f  Informatvoii  with  which  Moses  does  not  appear  to  have 
heen  acquainted ;  of  which  at  least  he  has  left  behind  hinl 
BO  record.  Again,  as  his  Lordship  reminds  us,  and  with  the 
additional  en^ihasis  of  Italics,  the  passage  io  Job  describes 
those  who  were  taken  awajr,  as  *«  the  strong  <m€s."  Now» 
what  does  Moses  tell  us?  That  ^  the  Lord  smote  ull  the  first* 
born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from'  the  first*born  of  Pharaoh 
that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive  that 
was  in  the  dungeon  ;  and  all  the  first-boni  of  the  catHeJ^-^ 
In  other  words,  he  informs  us,  that  the  first-bom  of  both  man 
and  beasts  was  indiscriminately  destroyed ;  and  this,  the  Bi- 
shop thinks,  is  significantly  conveyed  by  the  phrase  strong 
oneSf  or  rather,  (as  oer  common  version  more  properly  read^ 
the  mighty.  But  again,  his  Lordship  sees  plainly  in  **  the 
invisible  hrnnd^^'  (or  as  he  himself  renders^  it,  and  as  it  ought 
to  be  rendered,  i»Uhoui  hand,)  a  marked  prottf  of  the  allu- 
sion in  this  part  of  Job  to  Mostss.  To  this  it  may  safely  be 
replied,  that  the  proof  is  as  invisible  as  the  hand^for  nothing 
corresponding  to  this  phrase  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of 
Moses. 

In  short,  if  one  were  seeking  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job  had  not  in  this  place  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  record  of  the  transaction  in  Egypt,  which  im  been 
left  by  Moses,  he  would  naturally  select  most  of  those  very 
circumstances  on  which  the  Bishop  seems  so  firmly  to  rely. 
For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  bis  Lords&ip  is  not  content 
to  say,  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  refers  to  facts 
which  are  related  also  by  Moses :  but  he  contends  particu- 
larly, that  he  must  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  tho«e  facta 
from  the  very  accounts  which  Moses  had  given  of  them  in 
Ub  vritiltgs  :«*^-&ct8,  he  obBerves,  not  beiBg  vsuaHy  -refiern^d 
to  before  the  history  reeording  them  has  had  time  to  obtalA 
currency ;  and  the  author  of  Job  being  consequently  indebted 
io  the  history  of  Moses  for  his  knowledge  of  siich  facts  as 
Inve  been  adverted  to  by  t>oth.    See  p.  333. 

Kow  wfaei-e  U  Phannhf  U  itiatlie  word  BelialS  Tkat  lume  wm  ncTcf 
^ven  to  hiai.-^Biit  he  dfincrved  twh  a  name*  Why }  Is  it  beeanse  BeHt^ 
impUea  wickedness  \  and  wss  Pharaoh  the  only  wicked  kin|^  ?  We  night 
also  drmmd  Iq  be  infimaed  who  wMt.  ttfaeae  PriMf  «/  J*karaeh*€  cmtrt, 
who  are  at  the  sane  time  deaomioated  vanM.  In  trath,  the  Bishop's  vs 
gwaaent  miKht  on  the  whole  be  pat  thas :  l>haraoh»  it  is  trae»  is  not  by  Moi' 
IMS  <^led  Belsal»  hat  he  ea^^  to  have  been  so  called  by  him,  and  th^^efore 
<«ye  may  oonsider  him  as  acuiaUy  iom^  iieen  so  caUed.-^A|^ni  ISiani^  is 
not  samed  heie,  but  as  the  word  JBeiiai  is  used,  which  demAea  wiekedaeat^ 
piMntfrii  av^At  to  have  been  named,  and  thevelbre  we  may  oonaider  htm  aa 
il^Mfiy  Aeen  actually  named.-^ReaUyy  tins  is  too  extravi«gaat«— >M.  B  the 
word  horSs  JBeiiai,  nmply  siptifiai,  mcrihiiu^  rndked,  ttx^ms^  ne^mamt 
from  h2  n^n,  and  7}?^  profwt. 
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But,  ia  truth,  not  only  is  it  manifest  that  the  writer  of  J(A 
has  not  in  the  passage  before  us,  referred  to  the  Mosaic  erf- 
count  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt,  b«t 
■there  appears  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  that  iie 
meant  to  allude  to  that  transaction  at  all.  This  wifl  be  belt 
seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  entire  passage  in  Job,  as  it  is  prtu  in 
the  common  version,  and  is  here  subjoined.^ 

*  **  Shall  even  he  that  hateth  right  govern  ? 

And  wilt  thou  eoDdemn  him  that  is  most  just  ? 

/r  it  Jit  to  say  to  a  King,  thou  art  wicked  ? 

^nd  to  princes,  je  are  ungodly  ? 

liov  much  leat  to  him  that  acoepteth  not  the  persons  of  priQces« 

Nor  regardcth  the  rich  more  thap  the  poor  i 

For  they  are  all  tlie  work  of  his  hands. 

In  a  moment  shall  they  die ; 

And  the  people  shall  be  troubled  at  midnight,  and  pass  twtj. 

And  the  mi^ty  shaU  be  taken  away  without  hund. 

For  his  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  i^  man. 

And  be  seeth  all  his  goings. 

There  Mno  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death. 

Where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves. 

For  he  will  not  lay  upon  man  more  than  right  / 

That  he  should  enter  into  judgment  with  God. 

He  shall  break  in  pieces  mighty  men  without  number. 

And  set  others  \n  their  stead. 

Therefore  he  knoweth  their  works. 

And  he  overturneth  them  in  the  night. 

So  that  they  are  destroyed. 

He  striketh  them  as  wicked  men. 

In  the  open  sight  of  others. 

Because  they  turned  back  from  him. 

And  would  not  consider  any  of  his  ways. 

So  that  they  cause  the  cty  of  the  poor  to  come  unto  him  i 

And  he  heareth  the  cry  of  the  a£9icted*" 

» 

I  cannot  deny  n^self  the  pleasure  of  introducmg  in  this  place  to  tha 
reader's  acquaintance,  a  transhuor  of  the  book  of  Job,-  in  tiie  pOMD  of  < 
young  lady ;  who,  adorned  with  all  the  aoeomplishmenu  which  distinguiill' 
ed  her  own  sex,  devoted  herself  at  the  9igt  of  fifteen  to  studies  the  WHt 
feerlotts  and  intense,  that  are  used  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  other:  mA 
this,  with  such  surprising  success,  that  aithoc^  self-taugbt,  and  no^ 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  books,  ahe  left  behind  her,  at  the  espiratioB  « 
lier  twenty-ninth  year,  a  numerous  collection  of  writings,  so  various  and  lO 
Valuable,  as  may  well  make  nianv  a  literaiy  man  look  back  with  a  bloih 
upon  the  labours  of  a  lengthened  life.— ^9e^  fYagmetm  aa  Pro$e4md  Y^^ 
by  a  young  lady, 

Mis9  Smith*i  translation  of  the  ho6k  vf  .lob,  for  which  ahe  had  qmlM 
faerself  by  a  close  study  of  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  was  completed  befise 
her  twenty.sixth  year,  two  years  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  traaaUtion  I9 
the  Bishop  of  KlUalla.  It  ia  at  this  time  weU  known  to  the  public,  by  a  nett 
edition  of  the  work,  which  has,  ainoe  the  date  of  the  above  obserratioBB* 
been  given  by  Dr.  Randolph,  who  has  enhanced  its  value  by  a  variety  of 
judkious  critical  observations.  1  annex  this  lady^  version  of  the  passAsa 
above  referred  to,  as  it  may  be  to  many  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  conaptf* 
with  our  received  ttaoslaticMi  any  part  of  so  extraordinary  a  production. 


.  Noir  wbtt  is  Ibere  liere  to  lead  m  ^  the  deidruc^on  /iftht' 
^st'bom  in  Egypt  ?  Sitrely,  if  this  were  intended)  jsomc  of 
the  umxj  «xtraerdiDar|r  circomstancefl  of  so  ^)c(raordinaijr  Dt 

ShaM  he  w&o  hsteth  ris^t  ipovern  ? 

And  wilt  thou  ocmdenin  him^  who  Aboundeth-m  juBticef 

Who  saithto  the  King»  tbou«rt^upt«fiteble  \ 
Wiokedy'tothe  Noblefl: 

Who  Uftethnot  up  the  fiices  of  PrinceB, 
Nor  turneth  away  from  the  cry  of  the  Poor ; 
For  they  are  aH  tte  work  of  his  bands. 

In  a  moment  th^  shall  die  i 

At  midnight  the  people  shall  tremble*  and  pass  awaj^» 

And  the  mi^ty  shaU  1m  removed  whhottt'haudib 

a 

For  his  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  man^ 
And  heseethall  his  steps. 

There  is  Bodavkneas,  and  no  shade  cfdeatb^  w-' 

To  conceal  the  workers  of  j^'iq^ity. 

For  on  no  man  hath  it  yet  been  put. 
To  walk  with  God  in  judgment. 

He  breaketh  the  might^-i-they  cannot  be  found. 
And  -aettetb  t^  others  m  their  stead. 

Because  he  knoweth  their  .works, 

They  are  overtiiniedinthe  mght^they.ikre  crushed^ 

He  striketh  them  like  culprits. 
In  the  place  of  beholders. 

■Beoause  they  tamed  from  behind  him^ 
And  would  not  follow  all  his  ways. 

Bringing  before  him  the  cxy  of  ihe  poor ; 
And  he  heard  the  cry  of  the  oppressed. 

On  acoroparison  with  the  original^  this  will  be  found  more  faithfhl  ih 
Aany  parts,  than  the  received  version.  Particularlvi  in  that  very  difficult 
passage  in  the  18th  and  19th  verses,  in  which  the  latter  demands  so  largex 
«n  ellipsis,  as  is  found  in  Italics  in  the  common  bible,  our  fair  translator  has, 
by  a  close  adherence  to  the  original,  given  excellent  sense  to  the  whole* 
She  was  not  aware,  that  she  coincide  with  high  authorities,  in  giving  this 
turn  to  the  original :— see  Schnurrer  Ditsert.  PhiloL  p.  279.—"  Ilium,  qui 
reg^m  adeo  compellathominem  nequam  (  viros  primaries,  improbos  ?  Noa 
respicit  principes,**  &c  &c.  The  IXX,  and  Vulg.  render  it  in  like  manner, 
^  ^  dieit ;''  and  one  MS.  of  De  Rossi's  reads  *lD1Kn,  fixing  it  in  this  sense. 
The  23d  verse  too,— whose  difficulty  is  so  great,  that  Schultens  has  reckoor 
cd  up  nineteen  different  meanings  assigned  to  it,  whilst  Schnurrer  has 
added  leveraT  others,  (p.  280.)— in  which  aUo  our  common  version  makes 
out  the  sense  by  an  ellipsis,  and  Bishop  Stock  by  introducing  a  cbange  in 
the  original  text,  (supposing  *11J^  to  be  put  for  Sv)— we  have  here  rendered 
naturally  as  to  the  context,  and  simply  and  accurately  as  to  the  origins^, 
withc^t  supposing  any  change  in  the  text,  or  putting  sny  force  upon  the 
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transaetion  would  have  been  glanced  at  t— the  Bfajring  of  tte 
•  lamb ; — the  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  door-posts ; — the  de- 
stroying angel ; — the  preservation  of  the  Hebrews,  &c.  On 
the  contrary,  the  great  power  and  impartial  justice  of  God, 
in  visiting  with  sudden  destruction,  all,  whether  people  of 
princes,  whose  crimes  demand  vengeance,  seems  to  be  the 
main  thing  insisted  upon,  without  any  discriminating  charac- 
ters to  bind  down  this  judicial  exercise  of  his  power  to  any 
one  particular  event-  As  to  the  circumstance  of  the  destmcp' 
tion  being  wrought  "  at  miinightj^  or,  as  it  is  again  more 
genersdly  stated,  "  in  the  night^^*  it  seems  to  connect  with 
the  idea,  that  "  the  workers  of  iniqniiy''  could,  as  they  ima- 
gined, «  hide  themselvee'^  in  the  "  darkness''  and  privacy 
of  the  night.  Grey  and  SchtiltenSy  accordingly  explain  the 
phrase  of  night,  or  midnight j  ♦*  in  securitate  profundissima.** 
The  paraphrase  of  Calvin  upon  this  passage,  seems  to  give 
the  justest  notion  of  it. — "  Non  opus  erit,  ut  Deus  multos 
milites  armet,  &c»  ad  potentissiraoi  et  robustissimos  ever-. 
tendos :  ai  modo  insufflet,  parvi«et  magni,  puncto  temporis, 
rapientur,  et  media  node  quum  omnes  qtdescunt  attfue  nihil 
minus  expectant^  exterminabuntur ;  sine  manu  faomiflis  auxili- 

words.  Tlie  sense  of  the  entire  pass&sre  mty,  agreeably  to  this  traaaUtkn, 
be  now  thus  unfolded.— The  wicked  are  at  once  and  suddenly  punished  i 
inasmucli  as  no  darkness  can  conceal  them  from  the  all-seeing  eye :  and  as 
it  has  not  been  allotted  to  man  to  entet  into  judgment,  and  discttas  the 
right  of  the  case  with  his  God ;  so,  without  the  delay  of  any  judicial  jw©. 
cess,  he  breaketli  the  mighty  at  once,  because  without  any  such  fenn  of  ju- 
dicial discussion,  he  Jtnoweth  their  woris,  &c.  A  marginal  reading  on  the 
24th  verse  in  the  common  bible,  goes  to  strengthen  this  inten>retation ; 
**  vtithout  tearching  out**  exactly  expressing  the  absence  of  that  &rmal  and 
inquisitonal  examination,  which  the  omniscience  of  the  Deity  renders  uo* 
necessary.  Perhaps  Jtfiti  Smith  meant  this  by  the  words,  '*  a«  teardk^ 
which  she  has  added  as  another  rendering  for  that  which  she  has  para- 
phrased by  the  expression, — '*  tkey  vannot  he  fiund.^ 

There  is  another  line  in  the  above  extract  trom  this  tad/s  vetsion,  wiudi 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  **  Nor  turneth  away  from  the  cry  of  the  poor"— 
verse  Id.  Here  the  word  j;U7,  which  in  the  common  translation  is  reo* 
dered,  *'  the  rich/*  has  been  taken  in  its  ordinary  and  familiar  acccptatioDa 
"  cry  .*'*  and  I  find  that  PagninuSf  in  his  version  of  the  passage,  has  used  it 
in  the  same  sense.  To  render  the  original  exacfly  then,  accor^ng  to  thi» 
meaning  of  the  term»  it  would  be. 
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Nor  turneth  away  from  the  cry  at  the  face  of  thi  poor."— 


•*  The  Cfy  at  the  face  of  the  poor,**  for  **the  cry  of  the  poor,"  etr* 
tainly  appears  a  harsh  construction,  but  yet  is  not  irreconcileable  with 
the  Hebrew  idiom.  The  parallelism  in  the  i9th  verse,  is  undoubtedly  better 
pre8er\'ed  by  this  translation,  than  by  the  couimon  one :  iijpji09r  in  the  se> 
cond  line,  being  contrasted  with  the  princes  in  thie  first ;  whereas,  in  the 
usual  way  of  rendering,  (j^W  being  taken  to  signify  the  rich,)  the  same  de- 
scription of  persons  that  are  spoken  of  in  the  first  line,  are  again  introduced 
into  the  second,  so  as  to  distnrb  the  simplicity  of  the  contrast*  by  naming 
iwlet  overdue  of  the  subjects  of  tlie  opposition. 
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five;  quin  sine  conatu  aut  moIimiBe  ullo/^-^S^anfceuit,  in  his 
liiMorjr  of  Job,  gives  the  same  explanation. — Munsteff  Va- 
tablua,  Clarius,  DrmiuSf  Patrick^  Holden^  Scott^  and 
Jfaihe,  likewise  concur  in  this  view  of  the  case.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  reader,  that 
nothing  but  the  creative  eye  of  an  hypothesis  could  have  dis- 
covered in  this  passage  of  Job,  the  appropriate  mark  of  time  • 
which  the  Bishop  and  Heath  have  descried  in  it.        . 

We  pass  on,  then,  to  the  next  and  only  remaining  allusiou 
to  the  Books  of  Moses;  which,  his  Lordship  informs  us,  is  to 
be  found  in  ch«  xxxL  33.  compared  with  Gen.  iii,  8, 12.  The 
words  in  Job  are,  ^*  If  I  covered  my  transgressions,  as.  Adam,' 
by  hiding  mine  iniquity  ii^  my  bosom  J'-^Now,  independently 
of  the  probability,  that  the  genera!  outline  of  the  story  of 
Adam's  transgression  ha^  been  handed  down  so  as  to  be  gene- 
rally known  to  those  who  lived  near  the  patriarchal  age, — it 
must  be  observed,  that  this  translation  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally acquiesced  in,  either  by  the  ancient  or  by  the  modern 
interpreters  of  Job.  The  Arabic  and  Syriac  render  the 
phrase  Dnto»  generally,  <<  a8  men.^*  The  LXX  render,  or 
rather  paraphrase  it,  «»tfo'i4'«>  involuntarilj/f'  or  through  the  * 
"  infirmity  which  belongs  to  man: — the  Tulgate,  *^  quasi 
homo ;"— Pagninns,  in  like  manner,  **  ti^  homo  .•" — J.  Tr.  & 
PSsc.  **  more  Aomiwwm .•"—Mercer,  "  sicui  homines  :^* — Tin- 
dal,  "  before  men  .*" — Dathe,  "  more  humano^^^  and  subjoins 
to  his  translation  the  following  remark :  *^  Many  inlerpreters 
think  that  OiM  is  here  the  proper  name  of  the  first  man.  But 
since,  in  the  whole  book  ofJob^  there  is  no  one  evident  allu' 
sion  to  the  sacred  history ^  I  rather  agree  with  those,  who  ren- 
der the  word  OiftO^  as  men  after  the  manner  of  fnan.^f — 

I  have  enumerated  these  opinions,  not  becauso  I  think  that 
the  common  version  "  as  Adam**  ought  to  be  rejected,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  how  little  reason  there  is  for  pro- 
nouncing with  confidence,'- — so  as  to  build  upon  it  any  argu** 
ment  as  to  the  time  of  the  wrUer,^-*that  such  nmst  be  the  sense. 

*  See  pp.  193,  194.  for  this  sense  of  «««crid»f,  as  used  hy  the  LXX. 
See  also,  in  addition  to  what  is  there  said,  the  remarks  of  FUcher  in  his  Ciavi$ 
Meiiqtdarum  Vertionum  Gr^gcarum^  2(C.  p-  219—^3.  Velthuten  Comment, 
Theoh  torn,  vr, 

t  Jl£»#  Smith's  translation  of  the  word  has  run  into  a  freedom,  which 
Meros  not  justified  by  the  origptnal— •''  as  a  mean  man.**  For  this  no  authority 
is  adduced.  The  word  OIK  is  undoubtedly  to  be  rendered  in  this  senso 
in  Isai.  it  9.  But  Vitringa  weli  remarks  upon  that  place,  that  when  the  words 
9^  and  0*U(  occur  contrasted  in  the  same  sentence,  the  former  signifies  a 
nan  of  ^^ity  and  note,  the  other  a  person  of  meaner  condition.  There  is 
ao  passage^  I  believe,  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which,  without  such  a  con« 
toist  implied  in  the  sentence,  the  word  is  confined  to  the  import  which  hat 
t^ere  been  ^iyen  to  it  by  Miss  Smith.. 
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It  fa  remarbiMe  tlittC  aU  the  earl  j  ]flterpreter»Bmd«r  the  wofd 
otherwise.  At  the  aasie  time,  I  cannot  Imt  confedSt  that  it 
appeals  to  me  to  be  a  nactaral  aftd  j«0t  tnniBlatie&.  And  I  will 
fldd»  that  there  is  iDtredvced  in  the  same  Terse,  an<}ther  ex- 
wreesiwr  ^^  ^hkk  the  BishoiN  had  he  Boticed  it»  night  ham 
kid  some  stress  in  foFtheraace  of  the  augment  he  Jms  advaa- 
eed.    ^^n^  ha»  fov  itesoot  itiri*  the  aane  that  is  used  ia  G«tt# 

♦  TK#i»«o«iin6«ty  tetidertd  «  *•  ^  A^j***."  f  *»  emt^med  tint  it 
ahduld  be  rtnAmtd,"  ii^i^lMriit^plact/**  snd  ikitt  the  whols  vane sboiiU 
be  Urns  trMisUted, 

By  hiding,  ia  ay  hirlOBg  |*i«e,iimic  iniquily."* 

i  ggree  also  with  i*<efef#  (preK  p.  vin.)  Chat  this  contains  A  referenoe  t6  Ifie 
hirtory  of  the  fiwt  man,  and  hi«  endeavours  to  hide  hiflMdtf  after  hi»  tnsB- 
gresaion.  But  when  he  joins  With  these  words,  snd  aa  pwrt  of  the  same  sca> 
tenoe»  <*  bboa vs«  Iftareda  great  muiti$ude,  or  the  eotaempi  of/amUiet  ter^ 
rjficd  ine,"  1  think  he  joins  tog^er  incongruous  ideas :  for  Job  would  in  no 
cfegree  have  resembled  Adam  in  hiding  his  transgression,  had  It  been  done 
throu^  the  fear  of  mei^  and  to  aivoiid  the  eontempi  of  families,  tkare  feeiag 
none  sueh  for  Adam  to  fear*  So  that  I  cannot  bot  wonder  that  sepers^icar 
«ioua  a  writer  could  have  been  led  into  such  confusion.  The  Bishop  id 
Killalla,  in  his  translation,  has  &Ilen  into  the  ftame  mistake*  tfias  Sndtll 
has  msrked  the  true  spirit  of  the  eonneuon:  ''Then  let  me  be  terrified,**  kc. 

The  tra^sMon  of  ^e  fbUoliriog  verse,  as  it  has  bpcai  given  by  the  Biafaopb 
I  cannot  avoid  aanczing,  on  account  of  a  singularity  in  the  versioa  which  1 
beUeve  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

«'  Because  I  dreaded  the  ^eat  mnltitiide. 
And  the  ^as  of  fsmiliea  scared  me,"  &c« 

t  need  not  say  that  the  word  nvi  li  peculiar  to  this  version.  The  originsl 
expresnon  signifies  simply  and  plainly  contempt,  and  is  so  rendered  by  afl. 
Why  then  '^vzf  The  reader  wiU  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  this  is  tiie  very 
word  in  Hebrew  put  into  the  English  character ;  |t3,  Bui.*-This  transbtion 
is  certainly  literai  in  the  most  iiteral  senae  of  the  word.  But  is  it  not  too 
jtuch  to  pursue  suth  exactness,  so  as  to  allow  the  meaning  altogether  \a 
escape? 

This  is  not  the  ordy  instance  sfibrded  to  as  by  tiie  Bishop,  of  tlbc  new 
Species  o{  literal  translation,  which  is  effected  merely  by  an  alteration  of  the 
diaracter  in  which  the  ori^nal  word  is  written,  and  so  giving  a  Hebrew 
word  in  an  English  type.  Another  striking  one  is  supprid  in  co.  iv.  10.  ind 
repeated  in  ch.  x.  16.  xxviti.  8.—- in  all  wtncfa  places  we  ^d  the  #ord  ^TTSffy 
^utthalt  which  has  been  by  other  interpreters  rendered  a  lion,  conveyed  to 
lis  by  the  Bishop  under  the  term  Jackal  :— a  change  of  the  sense,  for  which 
no  conceivable  reason  can  be  assigned,  but  the  tafnenes*  of  eound ;  tiie  word 
ftacJtalf  or  Shachalf  (the  name  being  thus  indifierently  written  by  EngUsh 
zooiogists,  from  the  French  Chacali)  coindding  exactly  with  the  Hebrew. 
It  is  not  indeed  "O^thout  rea&on,  that  the  word  lyw^  Sh^hal,  has  been  con- 
sidered as  denoting  that  species  of  fox.  Which  is  cidled  the  Jackal  ■*  as  may 
be  seen  in  Parkhurst.  who  has  some  good  observations  on  the  word ;  and  aa 
it  is  used  by  Geddes  inhxs  translation  of  Judges  xv.  4.  concerning  xhe/oxe* 
said  to  be  caught  by  Sampson.  But  htVtt,  the  word  with  which  we  are  con* 
eerned,  has  I  am  donfideftt,  ne^er  been  so  rendered  by  any  writer  but  Bishop 
^^Qck :  and  in  using  the  word  Jackal,  m  the  sevend  pa98age8  4hQVt-meoti<9i« 
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iii«  8, 10,  td  describe  the  hiding  of  oar  first  parents  from  the 
presence  of  6od.  But  7et>  even  this  must  be  admitted  to 
form  a  very  riight  groimd  of  infetrence,  in  supposing  the  pas* 
sage  in  Genesis  to  have  been  referred  to  by  the  writer  of  Job ; 
especially  when  it  is  coiisaderedi  that  the  idea  of  hiding  or 
concealing^  is  conveyed,  in  the  same  verse,  in  two  other  words, 
nB3  and  \00i  ao  that  when  the  same  idea  was  again  to  be  ex- 
pressed, some  third  term  would  naturally  be  employed*  Be- 
sides, -independently  of  this  consideration,  the  mere  use  of  so 
common  a  word,  and  one  whieh  has  been  so  frequently  em- 
ployed throughout  the  poem,  could  of  itself  prove  nothing. 

We  have  now  seen  the  fiaU  amount  of  the  'proof »y  by  which 
the  Bishop  of  KHlalla  persttades  bieiself  that  he  has  establish- 
ed the  priority  of  the  writings  of  Moses  to  the  book  of  Job. 
And  whether  those  ^<  notes  of  time,''  which  (he adds)  ^*  have 

ed,  the  English  reader  will  be  immediately  awa^e,  on  the  bare  perusal,  how 
miserably  the  sense  is  degraded.  But  still  more  so  will  he  find  it,  in  those 
other  paKs  of  scripture,  wliere  this  word  is  to  be  met:  viz.  Psahns  xci.  18. 
PlP0r.  xxTi.  13.  Hos.  V.  14.  xiii.  7.— hi  Wl  of  which  a  fierce  and  powerfhl 
animal  is  manifestly  mtended.  When  the  slothi'ul  man  through  pretended 
terror  is  made  to  exclaim,  *'  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way  ;**  what  will  be 
tboai^lft  of  the  change,  that  makes  him  cry  out,  "  There  is  a  Jackal  in  the 
way  ?*• 

Biahop  Poeoeke  and  Primate  Newcome  have  both  justly  remarked  on  the 
word  Snw  in  Hos.  v.  14  that  it  undoubtedly  signifies  a  apecte*  of  lAon :  and 
the  Utter  has  well  explained  the  word  in  agreement  with  Bochart:-^ 
'*  4n0,  Lei  fdgerj  for  "TXf  j  the  h  and  1  being  often  exchanged  in  the 
Eastern  languages.**-*— [N.  B.  On  the  first  of  the  three  texts  in  Job  above 
eited,  there  is  a  judicious  criticism  made  by  PUkhtgUn^  (in  his  JRemarh,  p. 
183.)  with  respect  to  the  true  pointins-  of  the  place,  which  I  have  not  seen 
noticed  by  an^  translator  of  Job,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.] 

Having  noticed  Bishop  Stock's  treatment  of  that  noble  animal,  the  Lion,  in 
reducing  him,  (under  the  terta  Vl(7}  to  the  low  estate  of  the  Jackal :  I  can- 
not avoid  adverting  to  another  attack  made  by  hiro  upon  the  same  animal, 
(under  the  term  •WHUf^^  in  the  third  of  the  texts  already  referred  to.  In  the 
common  Version  of  Job  xxviii.  8.  we  have,  *'  The  JJon^s  vfAeip*  have  not 
trodden  it,  nor  the  Jieree  ZJon  passed  by  it/'  In  the  Bishop's  rendering, 
**  The  #o»t  of  the  tplitter  tread  it  .not,  neither  passeth  over  it  the  Jaciaiy^^ 
Will  not  the  reader  exclaim,  **  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr  .^'— But  now,  to  discover 
what  is  meant  bv  **  9ont  of  the  ipUtter^*  or  how  such  an  expression  could 
come  to  be  substituted  for  *'  the  LiotCs  nhelpt*^  must  surely  be  leA  to  (Edipus 
himself  did  not  his  Lordship  step  in  to  relieve  us  from  our  difiiculty,  by  a 
translation  of  his  translation,  in  the  following  note.—"  The  splitter. ^  The 
lion,  who  epUtteth  his  prey  in  sunder."— >Uis  Lordship  then  proceeds  to  ex< 
plidn  how  the  word  comes  to  sig^fy  the  splitter^  The  word  ri2(n(8^,  he  writes 
nscniS^f  «Ao  apUttetk;  and  so,  he  observes,  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
node  of  tracing  the  meaning  of  words  that  commence  with  e^;'-^a  mode,  to 
which  I  have  already  directed  the  reader's  attention,  in  the  note  p.  343 — 
345.  To  the  instances  there  enumerated  of  the  application  of  this  strange 
and  fanciftd  nde,  he  will  be  pleased  to  annex  this  new  specimen  of  its  use« 
which  has  changed  **  the  'ahelpe  of  the  Lvm!*  into  **  thescmofthe  splitter .'" 
— N.  B.  **  The  davghtere  of  eereeehing'^  (Stock's  Job  xxx.  29.)  seem  fit  eiHn- 
paniQDS  Ibr  these  *'  emu  of  the  »piit$er.'* 
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escaped  the  diligence  of  all  preceding  ^  critics/'  be  eiifficieiit 
to  justify  the  inference  so  confidently  drawn^  '<  that  the  writer 
frf  Job  was  junior  to  the  Jewish  legislator/'  must  be  left' to 
the  reader  to  decide. 

Indeed,  were  the  utmost  that  the  Bishop  desires  conceded 
to  his  arguments ;  even  allowing  his  Lordship's  flight  of  quails, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  in  Eg}rpt,  to  hold  good ; 
the  poem  would  not  thereby,  of  necessity,  he  brought  Umtr 
than  the  time  of  Moses ;  but  might  still,  consistently  with  this 
admission,  have  been  composed  during  the  sojourning  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  which  (it  should  be  observed)  is 
one  branch  of  the  hypothesis  which  supports  the  antiquity  of 
the  poem — See  page  330  of  this  volume.— And  yet  his  Lord* 
ship  is  not  content  with  inferring  from  the  forementioned  sup- 
posed allusions,  that  the  writer  of  Job  was  junior  to  Moses, 
put  would  also  deduce  from  them  the  likelihood  of  his  having 
been  "  junior  by  sotfie  time.*^ — But,  since  « the  quaiP*  can- 
not be  maintained  ;  since  th^  mere  word  <'  nighf*  or  '^  mid- 
nigM^^^  is  insufficient  to  des^nate  the  destruction  of  the  first- 
born in  Egypt ;  since  the  facts  of  the  existence  of  CKanfs  be- 
fore the  flood,  (even  supposing  such  to  have  been  intended 
by  the  R^haim  of  Job,)  and  of  AdanCB  transgression  and 
his  endeavour  to  conceal  it,  (supposing  these  also  to  h^ve 
been  alloded  to,)  must  have  been  known  even  to  the  latest 
date  of  the  patriarchal  age  by  f  tradition; — it  seems  plainly  to 


*  Of  the  fbur  **  noftes  of  time,"  that  have  been  discussed,  there  is  bui 
(that  which  is  founded  on  the  BiAop*s  novel  translation,  quaiU^)  that  has 
not  been  again  and  again  adverted  to,  b^  different  writers,  as  supplying  came 
ground  for  questioning  the  antiquity  of  tlie  book  of  Job ;  and  as  often  eitber 
abandoned  or  confutea.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  other  notes  of  time 
which  his  Lordship  has  advanced,  with  tlie  exception  of  that  one  which  re* 
lates  to  the  history  of  David,  on  which  more  hereafler.  The  aasertiona  hov« 
ever,  which  his  Lordship  has  made,  as  to  these  notes  of  time  having  escaped 
the  diligence  of  preceding  critics,  is  easily  explained  by  the  statement  whicb 
accompanies  it;  namely,  that  his  Lordship  declined  the  trouble  of  acquaint* 
ingbimself  with  what  ^preceding  critica"  had  written.— This  o0ers  at  the 
same  Ume»  no  very  satismctory  justification  of  theyacf,  of  old  wares  beiiw 
put  forward  for  new.  The  genend  reader  would  naturally,  from  his  Uor£ 
ship's  language,  have  inferred,  that  new  proofs  were  bow  adduced  of  the 
Uteness  of  Job ;  and,  from  faith  in  his  Lordship's  authority,  might  imagiBC 
that  these  proofs  were  more  potent  than  any  that  had  gone  before;  4mt 
would  little  expect  to  find  in  them,  nothing  but  the  shreds  and  refuse  offiir- 
mer  hackneyed  criticisms  and  exploded  conjectures. 

f  The  great  distance  of  time  from  Adam,  creates  no  diftculty  reapectinc^ 
Job*s  knowledge  of  the  transaction  of  the  fall.  It  should  be  rememberec^ 
that  the  patriarchid  longevity  dinrinishes  the  effect  of  that  distance.  In  fact 
we  can  connect  Adun  and  Abraham  by  two  intervening  links,  Methuselah 
and  Shem ;  Methuselah  connecting  Adam  and  Shem,  as  having  lived  con- 
currently  with  part  of  tlie  lives  of  both ;  and  8bem  again  in  like  manner 
connecting  Methuselah  and  Abraham.  The  history  need  then  have  passed 
but  through  three  steps,  to  reach  Abraham  from  Adam  s  and  so  would  nmn 
turally  spread  through  the  several  branches  of  the  Abrahamic  family  t  fEom 
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follow,  tbat  the  **  sandy  foundation,"  on  which  the  Bishop 
conceives  the  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  this  poem  to  be 
built,  belongs  rather  to  another  structure,  which  his  Lordship 
has,  by  his  own  confession,  a  little  too  hastily  thrown  up. 

On  the  three  remaining  marks  of  time  it  cannot  be  necessa- 
ry to  dwell.  The  reader  will  be  easily  satisfied  upon  the 
bare  perusal  of  the  passages  referred  to,  even  in  the  Bishop's 
own  translation  of  them,  that  they  contain  no  indications 
whatever  of  that  reduced  date  which  he  ascribes  to  this  book.^ 
The  inference  from  ch.  xxxiii.  23."^  which  would  bring  it 
down  to  the  time  of  David,  is,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  note  be- 
low, too  shadowy  to  bear  the  touch :  and  the  supposed  allu- 
sions to  events  belonging  to  the  ^ge  of  the  captivity,  in  chap^ 
ters  xxL  and  xxxvi.  the  Bishop  himself  admits  to  be  so  faint 
as  not  to  be  very  confidently  relied  on.    And  yet,  strange 

which,  and  not  remotely,  the  three  friends  of  Job,  and  Job  himaelf^  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  descended. 

Biair  gives  the  lives  of  the  four  patriarchs,  above  named,  so  as  to  make 
it  appear,  that  Methuselah  was  243  yean  old  at  the  death  of  Adam ;  Shem, 
97  years  old  at  the  death  of  Methuselah ;  and  Abraham  150  years  old  ai  the 
death  of  Shem. 

*  It  is  whimsical  enoaj^^h,  that  the  writers,  who  are  desirous  to  reduce  the 
antiqidty  of  the  book  or  Job,  discover  in  the  same  passages,  resemblancea 
to  events  entirely  diiler^nt  Bkhop  Stock  sees  clwfy,  in  fixe  above  pas* 
sage,  an  aUusion  to  the  destroying  and  interceding  angels  in  the  time  of 
Davidf  described  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  15<»Warburton  dis- 
cerns in  it,  '*  a  tnaai  drewmtoHHal  aceotmt  of  God*s  dealing  with  Heaekiah, 
aait  istoldiathebooksorchronideaand  Kings."  (Ilii«»  Leg.  vol  ii.p.  497.) 
And  Heath  again  pronounces  of  it,  that  it "  lo  plainly  describes  the  case  of 
Hezeldah,  when  he  fell  sick,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  came  to  him  with  mes- 
sa^  from  God,  that  it  is  hm^dfy  pomhle  to  apply  it  othenaise.**  That  the  ap* 
plication,  so  stnnuonsly  contended  for  by  the  two  last  writers,  is  altogether 
madmissible,  haa  been  decisively  ahown  by  Peters^  in  his  Cn'f.  IH99.  pp.  35, 
36.— Were  (d)jects  of  aUusion  to  be  curiously  sought  after,  among  the  events 
seoorded  in  sacred  historv,  the  intended  sacrilioe  of  Isaac  might  perhaps 
be  thought  an  object  of  reference,  not  les*  like^  than  any  that  has  been  as- 
signed. But  hi  truth,  of  idl  that  have  been  suggested  by  anv  supposed  re^ 
semUance,  none  has  been  more  unhappily  selected  than  that  which  the 
Bishop  has  imagined,  and  in  which  I  verily  believe  he  has  not  been  anticipa- 
ted by  any  preceding  critic.  The  perusal  of  the  paasage  in  Job,  and  of  the 
historv  to  which  his  Lordship  refers,  will  be  at  once  sufficient  to  prove,  not 
only  tharthey  do  not  correspond,  but  that  they  are  actually  repugnant.  Yet 
his  Lordship  speaks  with  full  confidence  of  the  conclusion  derived  from  this 
reference.-**'  Here,  he  says,  is  a  remarksible  passage,  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  critics,  who  wish  to  atcertam  the  much  disputed  point,  the  dateoX 
the  poem  before  us  .-*'  and  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  precise  fact,  to  which 
the  allusion  here  is  made ;  '*  that  of  the  deetreying  angels  seen  by  David  ia 
the  act  of  inflicting  a  plague  upon  Jerupaltm,  and  commanded  to  stay  bia 
hand,  in  consequence  of  the  atonement  which  the  interceding  angel  ordered 
king  David,  hy  tiie  prophet  Gad,  to  oflTer  unto  God ;" — ^and  the  correspond- 
ence of  course  is  made  to  coniist,  in  diere  being  an  interceding  and  a  df 
etrtying  angel  found  both  in  the  history  and  in  the  poem.  Now  it  unfortu- 
nately happens,  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  there  ia  an  angel  spoken  of  in 
the  poem  at  all;  but  admitting  that  there  be,  it  appears  tUut  we  hav?  th«.'n 


to  say,  after  making  this  admisBioii,  and  coOBeyiegtly  r^Bi- 
quishing  the  only  pretence  that  existed  for  reducing  tbe  poetic 
lower  than  the  age  of  DaTid»  he  yet  speaks  of  tbea^  yery  pas- 
sageSy  as  **  adding  strength  to  the  sentiment  ef  those  leanied 
men,  who  have  been  inclined  to  give  the  honour  of  tliis  cele- 
brated composition  to  EsraJ**  That  is,  he  abandons  thepre- 
mises^and  at  the  same  time  holds  to  the  conclusion :«— afid  tUs 
too,  a  conclusion,  which  the  most  ingenious  critics,  w4io  IiaTe 
ever  undertaken  its  support,  have  failed  in  their  endeavours 
to  maintain. 

It  certainly  sTeems  strange,  that  an  hypothesis  which  re- 
duces the  date  of  this  book  to  the  times  of  the  Babyknusk 
captivity,  and  which  ascribes  the  production  of  s^  sublime  a 
poem  to  such  a  writer  as  Ezra,  should,  after  having  been  se 
completely  exploded,  be  at  this  day  revived ;  revived  too,  ia 
the  face  of  the  triumphant  arguments  of  6rcy,  Peters^  Lawtk^ 
and  Michaelis :  and  without  any  one  reason  advanced  for  its 
•Btipport,  or  any  one  argument  against  any  of  the  numerous  and 
•powerful  objections  which  those  writers  have  broa^t  agianst 
it.  All  the  various  ingenuity  and  erudition  of  a  Warburiony 
had  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  hypothesis:  all  had 
•been  employed  to  deck  out  a  system  for  its  support.  A  raa- 
chiiiery  w:a8  contrived;  an  allegory  was  4reflBed  up;  anas* 
sembhige  of  hnpoaiag  circumstances  imagined :  an  e«d  de- 
.vised;  means  suited  to  that  end  dexterously. adiqpted:  aaid 
the  reader's  curiosity  was  at  least  excited  asd-amusesd^  if  his 
judgment  was  not  convinced.  But  »ow,  after  mil  tibia  nMeh»- 
nery  has  been  broken  up ;  after  this  engaging  allegoty,  with 
all  Us  plausible  accompaniments  has  been  proved  to  be  but  a 
splendid  vision,  a  baseless  fabric,  the  mere  dream  of  a  Iinnh 
riant  and  uncontroled  imagination,— ^ne  of  those  that  issue 
from  the  Ivory  gate, — h  it  not  too  much  to  be  called  upon  by 
a  cold,  dull,  and  cheerless  ipse  dixU^  to  r^lace  the  frag- 
meitts  of  the  shattered  frtructure,  to  en^braoe  the  visionary 
theory  as  an  established  truth,  and  to  aul*rehder  to  the  mi- 
aupported  assertions  of  Bishop  Stocky  what  had  been  refined 
to  the  learned  and  subtle  argumentations  >of  fiisfaop  Wmrbw- 
fon/— -When  I  speak  of  the  mere  ttssMion  of  his  Lordship, 
I  desire  that  it  may  be  remembered,  that  I  allude  exclusive- 
ly to  his  reduction  of  the  date  of  the  poem  to  the  tinie  of 

«)n  this  place  an  interceding  angel  only,  and  no  destroying  ene ;  and  tbat  n 
the  history  we  have  a  destroving  angel,  and  no  ioterceding  one :— 4hat  is,  the 
poem  and  the  history  are  diTecUv  opposite  in  their  eharaot^nstic  featares. 
There  are  other  circumataficea  or  dbvions  anauitaUenesa  on  which  it  iaYm- 
pecessnry  to  enlarge.  The  answer  of  Peters,  even  to  the  application  Bttcle 
to  Hezekiah,  supplies  at  once  a  refutation  of  this.  To  SckutteiiMf  Orwt 
Scott,  and  pathe,  in  thdr  annotations  on  the  place,  I  refer  ^e  reader :  also- 
to  SvfLtmrer^s  jodxcioua  view  of  it,  JH99ert,  PML  Crii.  p.  ^5^377^ 
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Rgfa,  Bom<$  cobur  of  argnmeDt  I  admit  to  havls  been  helA 
ibrtfa,  for  his  lowering  it  to  the  age  of  David :  but  none  what* 
ever  has  been  offered  for  the  transition  from  David  to  Ezra; 
This  interval  of  above  500  years,  including  the  times  of  di 
the  early  prophets^  the  first  of  whom  (Jonidi)  was  near  200 
years  later  than  the  death  of  David,  is  flung  away  without 
'ceremony ;  and  the  reader,  who  may  have  been  sufficiently 
complaisant,  to  travel  with  the  Bishop  so  far  down  as  to  the 
second  of  the  Jewish  kings,  finds  himself  unexpectedly  trans* 
ported,  at  once  and  without  notice,  to  a  period  nearly  100 
years  later  than  the  return  from  the  captivity. 

As  a  translator  of  the  book  of  Job,  his  Lorjdship  was  more 
partictdarly  called  upon  to  discuss  the  probability  of  this  I|ftst 
supposed  era  of  its  production,  than  of  any  other ;  inasmuch 
as  many  arguments  advanced  particularly  against  this  era, 
are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  style  and  langiutge  of  the 
poem ;  a  subject,  on  which  it  is  Remarkable  that  his  Lordship, 
whose  immediate  business  was  witbthe  language  of  the  book, 
has  given  no  opinion  whatever,  unless  what  may  be  conceived 
to  be  Implied  in  the  supposition,  that  the  period  of  the  t^apti* 
vity  was  the  era  of  the  work,  and  Ezra  its  author*  Perhaps 
Sishop  Lowth  was  too  severe  upon  his  rival  critic  Warbur* 
ton,  when  he  pronounced,  upon  his  advancing  the  same  sup* 
position,  that  the  man  who  could  seriously  entertain  it,  must 
not  have  **  read  either  Job  or  Ezra  in  their  original,  and  with 
m  competent  knowledge  of  the  language.'^     {Letter  to  Warb. 

?K  74.)  This  admirable  critic  proceeds,  however,  at  length, 
from  p.  73  to  p.  95.)  to  detail  those  distinctive  characters  of 
style,  wlAfa  (he  thinks)  establish  the  truth  of  his  positions, 
tottehiog  fBd  antiquity  irf*  the  composition  in  question,— and 
which  it  might  not  be  disadvantageous  to  some  modern  critics 
to  peruse.  He  concludes  his  valuable  remarks  on  this  head 
with  the  following  words :-— *<  But  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween these,"  (namely  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,)  **  in 
comparison  of  the  difference  between  the  author  of  the  book 
<»f  Job  and  Exra  ?  Let  any  one,  properly  qualified  to  judge 
in  this  matter,  read  the  plain  historical  narrative  in  the  two 
first  chapters  of  Job ;  it  is  neat,  concise,  clear  in  its  order  and 
method,  pure  and  elegant  in  its  expression :  let  him  then  tura 
to  £zra,  and  find  if  he  can,  a  single  Hebrew  chapter,  on  which 
he  can  with  a  safe  conscience  bestow  any  part  of  this  com- 
mendation. Let  him  moreover  take  into  the  account  this  last 
Author's  barbarous  terms;  and  then  let  him  tell  me  fairly, 
whether  he  does  not  find  as  much  difference  between  these 
two  writers,  as  between  Sallust  and  William  of  Malmsbnry. 
Let  him  next  look  into  the  poetical  parts  of  Job,  and  let  him 
compare  them  with  any  part  of  Ezra's  undoubted  writings, 

^V  w 
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and  I  woiild  then  ask  him,  whether  he  would  not  as  soon  pitch 
upon  GeofTry  of  Monmouth  for  the  author  of  the  Eneid,  if 
that  w^re  a  doubtful  point,  as  Ezra  for  the  author  of  the  poem 
of  Job :  and  I  should  not  much  doubt  of  his  answering  in  the 
affirmative."— (Le«er  to  Warb.  pp-  96,  97.) 

Bishop  Lowth  does  not  stand  single  in  these  opinions* 
For  the  evidence  supplied  to  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Job 
from  the  nature  of  its  languae^e,  I  refer  the  reader  to  p.  323, 
324.  325 — 327.  328,  329.  of  this  vohime  ?  and  in  the  sub- 
joined *  note,  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Hebrew  critics  will  be  found  in  a  more  detailed  state  to  yieH 

*  On  the  idea  tbat  Ezra  could  have  written  in  that  pore  and  poetic  itjrle 
which  is  to  he  found  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  the  Psahns,  and  the  book  of 
Job,  MichaelU  makes  the  following  remai-ks. — **  Nihil  Ezri  ioomatius;  at 
mirer,  quo  erroris  portento  Mosaica  illi  scripta  tribui  poiuerint :  quanquam 
non  est,  quod  mirer,  cuto  facinus  simiUimum  auaus  sit  Harduimis?*  {Ptrf. 
in  JVoi.  et  £pim.  p.  ix.)  Again,  "  Comparel  cui  lubet,  qum  ante  et  pok 
exHium  Babylonia  Uebraice  scripta  supersunt ;  nee  minorem  inveniet  labem 
ac  ruinam  quam  in  lingu^  Latinft.  Quapropter  est  mihi  veri  dissimillinmin^ 
grande  ac  poeticum  spirantes  psalmos  post  reditum  ex  Babylone  scriptos 
fuisse— -£2r<f  certe,  €uju9  hebraiimo  nihil  ett  humiHv9  et  ingnttiMt^  psalmos 
nobiUssimos  tributire»  peecato  vicinum  ett  Harduini^odas  Uoratiaiias  nifin» 
tingu3e,Latinae  xtati  tribuentis  "  (p.  196  )-* Again,  speaking  particularly  <^ the 
1>ook  of  Jobi  he  says,  **  Totius  poematis  ea  est  puritas,  elegantia,  sublimUaSy 
qu&  nihil  majus  per^ctiusque  in  toto  Hebraico  codice  superett  ---Hoaie 
poema,  auream  ubique  linguse  Hebraica:  et  Moaaicam  atatem  spinotty  ad 
ferrea  ifla  tempora  detrudamus,  quae  extincto  uno  bono  poet&,  Jeremia^ 
nihil  perfect!  ac  ne  quidem  mediocriter  pulchri,  fuderunt  ^^  (pp.  IS/,  IS&l 
^^Schultent  IS  not  less  strong  in  his  reroarks  upon  the  language  and  ami. 
quityof  Job.  '*  NuUui  inter  sacros  codices  tarn  genuinem  remqliffBiBe 
antiquitatia  praefert  characterem.— Multo  facilius  Ennianx  Ungus  ireneraB* 
dum  decus  et  pondus,  expressisset  scriptor  aliquis  ferres  aetat^  quam  He- 
bratua  ab  exilio  Babylonico  redux  grandissimum  illud,  mas^ificuni,  inte- 
meratum,  uUirox  vetustatis  not&  eminenttsslmft  impressum,  qUod^  tabliBu 
hacce,  tarn  raaterii,  quam  stylo>  compositione  relucet  Noc  qui  dueemare 
mn  vaitt,  r«  iile  vei  diasipatt,  vel  iwperite,  judicare  censemUu*^  (Praef. 
•  •  •  3.)--Warburlon,  who  was  not  suspected  of  very  deep  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  was  little  qualified  to  feel,  and  less  disposed  to  ad- 
mit, the  force  of  such  reasoning  as  the  above.  He  therefore  miade  no  reph^ 
to  the  arguments  so  powerfully  pressed  upon  lum  from  these  sources,  bv 
Bishop  Lowth  in  his  Letter  .*  although,  as  appears  from  a  private  commum- 
eation  to  his  friend  Hurd,  he  found  himself  most  sorely  galled  by  his  more 
critical  adversary.    See  p.  369.  of  Jitters  from  a  late  emineru  J^reiate. 

Having  adverted  to  these  Letters,  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing  an  extraor* 
dinary  passage  relating  to  the  book  of  Job ;  as  an  instance  of  the  whimsical 
<nriginality«  for  which  that  extraordinary  man  conceived  bis  superior  talcota 
to  have  afforded  hiro  a  license. — <*  Poor  Job !  It  was  his  eternal  iattf  to  be 
persecuted  by  his  friends.  His  three  comforters  passed  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  him^  and  he  has  been^  executing  in  effigie  ever  since.  He 
was  first  bound  to  the  stake  by  a  long  catena  of  Greek  Fathers ;  then  tor- 
tured by  Pineda;  then  strangled  by  Caryl ;  and  afterwards  cut  up  by  Wca- 
ley,  and  anatomized  by  Garnet.  Pray  <lon*t  reckon  me  amongst  his  htoj^- 
tn&\.  1  only  acted  the  tender  part  of  his  wife,  and  was  for  making  short 
work  with  him.  Bnt  he  was  ordained,  I  think,  to  a  fate  like  that  of  Pro < 
metheus,  to  lie  still  upon  bis  dunghill,  and  ha4'«  his  brains  sucked  out  br 
owls.'*  pp.  aV,  30. 
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caafimmtion  to  the  at>oTe  poBitions.  In  tfpeakiiig  of  Le 
Clerc,  wbo  has  led  the  way  to  the  reduction  of  the  date  of  thi» 
poem  to  the  jige  of  Ezra,  Schultens  has  made  the  following 
observations.—^^  Dolenda  est  conditio  lingiiarum  orientatiunv 
prout  ee  a  multis  tracUntur.  Unus,  alter,  tertius  ad  sum- 
mum  aonoa  iis  percipiendis  datur.  Analysis  satis  prompta. 
Explicatio  ad  receptam  versionem  non  omnino  impedita* 
Placent  profectus ;  et  jam  metam  se  tenere  credunt,  qui  car- 
ceribus  vix  egressi. — Quid  causae  ?  Turn  alia,  de  quibus  alias, 
turn  hoc  vel  maximey  quod  qui  in  Grscis,  Latinisve,  non  sa- 
tis subactua,  sibi  aliquid  arroget,  mox  in  ordinem  cogatur,  at- 
que  ad  subsellia  relegetur :  qui  in  Orientalibus,  etiam  in  re 
pauperi  ditissimus,  non  sibi  tantum^  sed  et  reliquis,  Tideatur* 
si  modo  Ope  Lexici  aliquid  in  medium  proferre,  mercesque 
suas  venditare  queat/'  Are  our  Commentators  of  the  pre- 
sent day  tnore  conversant  in  Hebrew  literaturci  and  more 
cautious  in  giving  to  the  public  their  interpretations  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  than  Ue  Clerc  ? 

We  have  now  seen  how  indefensible,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  distinguished  Hebrew  critics,  that  hypothesis  appears, 
which,  reducing  the  book  of  Job  to  the  period  of  the  cap- 
tivity, ascribes  its  production  to  such  an  author  as  Ezra,  ii^ 
embracing  this  hypothesis,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Killalla* 
Jhaa  but  trodden  in  the  steps  of  others.  But  what  shall  wq 
say  to  that,  which  reduces  Job  himself  to  so  late  a  date  ? 
This,  I  apprehend,  is  a  discovery  that  has  been  entirely  re- 
served for  his  Lordship ;  at  least  I  know  of  no  Commentator 
wbo  is  entitled  to  dispute  with  him  the  honour,  whatever  it 
may  be,  that  belongs  to  the  invention.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
affirmed,  tl^at  he  has  laboured  directly  and  specially  to  es^ 
tablish  this 'point.  But  has  he  not  so  conducted  his  reason- 
ing, as  that  It  must  follow  by  necessary  implication  ?  In  the 
observations  which  have  been  offered  at  the  outset  of  these 
remarks,  p.  335 — 338.  we  have  seen,  that  the  time  of  Job, 
and  the  date  of  the  book,  are  treated  by  him  as  in  all  respects 
the  *  same.  If  therefore  his  Lordship  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  down  the  latter  below  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  he 
must  be  considered  on  his  own  principles,  as  having  done 

.  *  Is  it  possible  that  his  Lordship  may,  to  the  justness  of  the  assertion 
which  I  have  here  repeated  from  the  place  referred  to,  object  the  fo11owin|^ 
words,  which  will  be  found  quoted  from  his  preface  in  p.  355.-—*'  But,  if  it 
were  erer  so  difficult  to  ascertain  the  portion  of  time  when  the  patriarch 
Hnedt  it  may  not  be  impossible  from  the  internal  marks  in  the  poein  itself^ 
to  conjecture  with  tolerable  certainty  the  era  of  itt  author.^* — I  do  not  deny 
that  the  Bishop  has  here  tpoien  of  the  times  m  Job  himself,  and  of  the  an- 
tftior  of  the  book,  as  not  necessarily  ^onndcted  t  n^r  do  I  assert,  that  he  de- 
liberately intended.to  ponsidef  them  as  the  same :  I  only  affirm,  that  in  his 
Reasoning  (whether  inteiitipnidly  or  not,)  they  are  contpletdy  confomnded' 
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the  tame  by  die  twotr.  Tlie  last  wte  ef  tke  itmaitAim 
explicitly  affirma,  tbat  Jeb  must  ha^e  Kved  after  the  tioie  of 
David.  The  entire  aoheme  of  the  reaaoahig  prenonoea 
that  he  must  have  liTed  in  the  thtte  of  Ezra. 

On  this  result  I  think  it  not  neeeesaary  to  othr  any  *  eooH 
nent.  And  indeed  it  is  not  ivithout  some  pain^  that  I  hara 
been  led  to  comment  upon  his  Lordship's  work  at  aO. 
There  are  aaany  reasons  why  I  could  have  wished  te  forbear; 
and  among  these  is  not  the  least  forcible,  the  circmnstaace  of 
its  having  issued  from  a  member  of  that  distinguished  order 
in  the  church  to  which  I  feel  at  all  times  dispoeed^  front  iiH 
elioation  not  less  than  duty^  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  and 
respect.  This  last  consideration  however,  upon  reflection, 
seemed  to  render  it  the  more  necesssiry  that  I  should  nodei^ 
take  the  unpleasiog  task  in  which  I  have  been  ei^ged 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  this  Number.  I  had  already 
given  to  the  public,  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work»  those 
remarks  on  the  historj'  and  book  of  Job,  which  are  contained 
in  the  form^  part  of  the  Number.  I  had  upon  grounda 
which  appeared  to  me  satisfactory,  maintained  the  antiquity 
both  of  the  book  and  of  its  subject :  and  from  this  had  de- 
rived an  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  and  wide  extent 
of  the  sacrificial  rite.  I  had  also,  proceeding  iii  a  way  di- 
rectly opposite  to  that  which  the  Bishop  has  in  his  preface 
described  himself  to  have  pursued,  spared  neither  pains  ner 
time  to  acquire  the  best  information,  and  from  the  best  inteiv 
preters,  before  I  presumed  to  offer  my  id^as  to  the  public 
Boon  after  I  had  done  so,  the  Bisliop's  work  appeared,  car- 
rying with  it  the  authority  of  his  statimi,  ana  by  a  single 
dictum,  levelling  the  whole  of  my  laborious  structtire  in  the 
dust.  That  my  observations  were  not  thought  worthy  of 
notice  by  his  Lordship,  could  not  cause  even  to*  the  feelings 
of  an  author  much  uneasiness ;  as  the  works  of  the  moat 
learned  and  celebrated  Commentators  on  Job  were  left  not 
only  unnoticed,  but  confessedly  unperused.  What  remained 
under  these  circumstances  to  be  ^one  ?  Silence  might  be  con- 
strued into  an  admission,  that  what  I  had  before  advanced, 
had  been  unadvisedly  ofiered,  and  could  not  be  maintained  i 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  treating  of  the  Bishop's  perform* 
unce,  justice  required  that  I  should  speak  of  it  in  terms  re* 
mote  from  those  of  commendation.  .  Executed  with  a  hast^ 
that  nothing  can  excuse,  abounding  witJh  errors  both  of  rea* 
Boning  and  interpretation^  presuming  upon  slight  and  fancied 

*  If  ftpy  weie  sequislte  oa  a  fMiiiit  so  p«Heetly  unteBsble^  like  obserratiMii 
in  the  fint  part  of  uis  Number  would  sbattdsatly  supply  it 


,  theotieB  to  neir  iKHdd  tke  *  <MJgii»l  text,  aBd  withtl  setting 
the  seal  of  Episci^l  Attlkority  to  the  entire  eoogeriea  of  pre- 
Cipitsnciet,  raifttakea,  and  miitikitioDB-^a  dne  regard  to  my 

*  Bitbop  Stock  prides  bimaelf  en  k  Ikt  of  e^nfeetural  alterations  of  the 
^ebrew  tex^  contained  in  an  Appendix  to  bit  tranfllatioa ;— by  whicb  it 
appears,  as  he  pronounces,  that  there  are  more  than  nxty  places  in  Job,  in 
#hidi  tbe  text  bas  been  cermffttd.  By  mycb  tbe  j^ater  number  of  these 
alberaftkMs  is  proposed  upon  tbe  reading  of  a  single  MS.  or  of  a  couple  at  tbe 
moat ;  and  what  desenres  jet  more  to  be  remarked  is,  that  Ibr  not  fewer 
than  hventy-threet  no  authority  of  any  MS.  or  version  xokattver  la  pretended, 
bat  the  name  of  Stock  alone  is  annexed,  as  a  sufficient  justification  !  To 
tlite.  It  mast  be  remembefed,  thet  we  ate  to  add  the  rejeetion  of  the  two 
last  verses  of  the  Book  upon  tbe  sane  unsupported  dietum^-^These,  one 
vould  think,  are  tolerablie  exercises  of  tbe  conjectural  faculty,  and  yet 
strange  to  say,  they  are  far  exceeded  by  one  which  yet  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed t  ukd  wbieb  will  be  ftmnd  Contained  in  the  notes  on  dli.  xli.  1 1, 12. 

**  I  am  stroD|dY  of  opinion,  that  in  the  ori|pnal  of  this  fine  poem,  the 
speech  attributed  to  God  ended  here,**  (viz.  end  of  verse  12.)  **  not  only 
because  it  forms  a  fuller  and  more  dignified  conclusion  than  that  which  now 
tbises  the  chapter ;  but  because  it  assigns  a  s:.tisfactory  answer  to  the 
qaestion*  With  what  ^iew  was  this  laboored  description  introdaced,  ai  iSm 
two  formidable  works  of  the  Creator,  tbe  river^iorse,  and  the  croeodile  f 
Answer  that  question  yourselves,  aaith  the  Almighty ;.  if  ye  shrink  with 
terror  befbre  my  works,  how  will  ye  dare  to  set  yourselves  in  array  against 
their  Maker  f^— But  to  wbem  then  shell  we  ascribe  the  Appendix  contained 
in  the  last  two.  and  twenty  verses  of  the  ferty-fifst  chapter  ?  Either  to  tlie 
author  himself  of  the  poem,  who,  in  his  ttcond,  but  not  heiter  thotights, 
conceived  he  might  add  something  valuable  to  his  picture  of  the  crocomle ; 
^1*,  wbieh  is  more  fikely,  to  some  nu^teeUng  genius,  impatient  to  iengtheU 
fmi  hy  km  inven$ii9e  pavers  what  had  rnUy  toAtaimd  potmwion  of  the  pnbHc 
esteem^ — After  eoclosing  therefore  in  brackets  a  superfetation  that  v&f^ 
well  have  been  spared,  we  will  go  on,  however,  to  give  light  to  it—Observe 
bov  the  Appendix  is  ushered  in ;  [13.  Iv>ill  not  ^  nietit,  8ic  ]  Is  this  Ian- 
Ipiage  for  tlie  Omnipotent  ?  Is  it  at  alt  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion oianifested  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  ?  the  thread  is  too  visibU  hynohich  tke 
purple  patch,  of  more  show  than  utility,  is  fastened  on  ** 

Here  indeed  is  critical  amputation  with  a  vengeance.  And  here  we  have 
m.  large  portion  of  the  original  at  one  stroke  scored  off,  and  rejected  as  a 
"  superfetatkmy*  (so  bis  Lordship  is  pleaaed  to  call  it,)  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  the  history  of  the  birth  of  Christ^  in  the  beginning  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  scored  on,  as  a  tuperfetation,  by  tbe  Editors  of  th^ 
Unitarian  JV^eto  Testament. — Heath  had  indeed  transposed  the  first  14 
tPersea  of  the  xlth  cbapur,  and  inserted  them  between  the  6th  and  7th 
verses  of  the  xliid.  For  this  too  he  had  assigned  a  reasnn  not  deficient  in 
plausibility.  But  to  reject  altogether  an  entire  portion  of  the  book,  and  this 
Vipon  the  merely  fanciful  and  figurative  ground  of  a  "  thread  too  visible,** 
and  a  **  puirpU  patch,**  has  been  reserved  fi>r  a  Bishop  of  the  Established 
phurch. 

Having  adverted  to  the  subject  of  conjectural  emendation  of  the  saerod 
text,  I  cannot  but  enter  my  protest  most  decidedly  asniinst  the  spirit  wliich 
l^as  of  Utte  years  so  mischievously  infected  the  translators  of  the  books  of 
acnpture  in  that  particular  respect.  Tbe  Bishop  of  Killalla  nnfortunateW 
has  had  no  small  degree  of  countenance  in  such  practices.  .  By  others,  and 
those  too  critics  of  no  small  repute,  this  spirit  has  been  too  much  indulged. 
^The  lAte  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  has  well  (rf)(Berved,  that  considering  the  mat* 
ter  only  as  a  problem  in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  tbe  odds  are  always  infi« 
hitely  against  G0i\]eeture.  (Borsiey*4  Mosea*  P<^*  P>  tu^iv.)^— The  conse^ 
qucncee  growing  out  of  the  habit  of  altering  the  original  Hebrew  apcord- 
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own  credit,  but  infinitely  more,  a  dae  regaid  to  tke  caiMe  of 
trath,  demanded  that  such  a  work  ehould  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  upon  the  wiwld,  as  a  faith&il  exposition  of  a  part  of  8a> 
cred  writ.  In  my  observations  upon  the  individual  defeeta 
of  this  work,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  travel  beyond 
the  course  which  the  Bishop's  remarks  upon  the  date  of  Job 
unavoidably  prescribed.  But  I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject 
finally,  without  saying,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  necessity  for 
a  new  English  version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  (if  any  be  sup- 
posed previously  to  have  existed)  ha^  in  no  particular  been 
diminished  by  that  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  the 
Bishop  of  Killalla.* 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  as  supplying  some  relief  from 
the  tedium  controversi«,  I  annex  a  snort  aceount  of  the  his* 
tory  of  Job,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  amongBt  the  Ara- 
bians. 

Job,  or  Aidb,  (as  he  is  called  in  Arabic,  agreeably  to  the 
Hebrew  name,  s\%)  is  reported  by  some  of  their  histonaot 
to  have  been  descended  from  Ishmael ;  it  being  held,  that 
from  Isaac,  through  Jacob,  all  the  prophets  had  sprung,  ex^ 
cepting  three.  Job,  Jethro,  (the  father-in-law  of  Mosea,  call* 
ed  by  the  Arabians,  Schoaib,)  and  Mahomet ;  which  three 
had  come  of  the  line  of  Ishmael,  and  were  Arabians.  By 
others,  his  descent  is  tnuied  from  Isaac,  through  Esau,  from 
whom  he  was  the  third,  or  at  most  the  fourth,  in  suecessioiy. 
And  in  the  history  given  by  Khtndemiry  who  distinguishes 
him  by  the  title  of  ilit  Paiient,  it  is  stated,  that  by  his  mo- 
ther's side,  he  was  descended  from  Lot :— -that  he  had  been 

mg  to  conjecture,  must  be,  that  we  shall  cease  altogether  to  poiseat  a 
ctandard  text,  and  that  for  the  ^ord  of  God^  we  shall  mtimately  have  only 
the  u*or</  of  man.  Bishop  Pocock  justly  cbservep  upon  this  practice,  that 
^  every  one,  for  introduch)]^  any  where  such  a  meaning  aa  pleased  hm 
best,  might  alter  the  wonls  as  he  pleased,  of  which  there  woula  be  no  end  a 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  ill  consequence  indeed.  We  must,  (he 
adds)  fit  our  meailing  to  the  words,  and  not  the  words  to  our  meaniag* 
iPocockU  Worht  vol.  ii.  p.  493.)-*-That  the  MS8.  and  ancient  v^rwum 
are  not  to  be  called  in,  to  assist  in  rectifying  the  Hebrev  text,  where  ooafii* 
sion  has  manifestly  arisen,  I  am  verv  far  indeed  from  contendirg :  but  thst^ 
what  is  properly  called  conjecture,  should  be  permitted  to  interfere,  and  now 
especially,  after  the  immense  labours  of  Kennieot  and  Be  JTomi,  in  their 
collation  of  the  various  copies  of  the  Hebrew,  is,  I  Uiink,  wfaol^  inadmini* 
ble.  This  is  tiot  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  such  a  subject.  I  would  strong* 
ly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  the  reader,  the  judicious  observations  of 
Bishop  Horsley,  in  his  preface,  as  before  referred  to,  and  at  p.  zzxis.  See 
also  Botha  Opuscnla,  p.  135^137. 


*  His  Lordship  has,  since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of 
work,  been  advanced  to  the  See  of  Waterjord,  To  avoid  conftuioQ^  how- 
ever, 1  have  continued  to  designate  him  by  t^e  title  under  wnlch  he  is 
known  to  the  pul^c  as  the  tnuuiator  of  Job. 
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c^misBionod  by'  Ck>d  to  preach  the  fUth  to  a  people  of  By-  I 

ria : — ^that  although  no  more  than  three  had  bees  converted 
by  hw  preaching,  he  was  notwithBtanding  rewarded  for  hm* 
leal  bjr  immense  possessions ;— that  his  wealth  and  prosperi- 
ty excited  the  envy  of  the  Devil ;  who,  presenting  himself 
before  God,  charged  Job  with  motives  of  self»interest  in  his 
religious  obedience,  and  asserted  that  if  the  Almighty  wonM 
deprive  him  of  his  substance,  his  boasted  allegiance  would  not 
hold  out  for  a  single  day  :-^that  the  Devil  obtained  permis* 
sion  to  strip  him  of  his  wealth,.bot  that  Job's  6delity  remain* 
ed  unshaken :— that  having  received  still  further  permission 
to  afflict  him  in  his  person,  the  Devil  infused  by  a  pestilential 
breath  such  infection,  as  to  render  Job's  entire  body  one  pu- 
trid ulcer,  and  of  a  nature  so  offensive,  as  to  repel  from  him 
every  attendant,  and  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  city,  into  a  remote  and  solitary  place,  whither  his 
wife  carried  every  day  what  was  necessary  for  his  subsist- 
once  :— that  the  Devil  constantly  stole  from  her  whatever 
she  had  provided  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  having  reduced 
her  to  such  a  condition,  that  she  had  nothing  remaining  for 
her  husband's  relief,  he  appeared  to  her  in  the  form  of  a 
bald  old  woman,  and  offered,  upon  condition  of  her  giving 
two  tresses  of  hair  that  hung  upon  her  neck,  to  furnish  her 
every  day  with  what  she  might  require  for  her  husband's  sub- 
sistence :*>-*that  Job's  wife  having  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
parted  with  the  tresses,  the  DevU  produced  the  hair  to  Job^ 
affirming  that  it  had  been  cut  from  his  wife's  head  when 
oiraght  in  the  act  of  matrimonial  mifaithfiihiess : — that  Job, 
enraged  against  his  wife,  was  led  to  swear,  that  if  he  reco- 
vered his  health,  he  would  most  severely  punish  her  for 
her  offence : — that  the  Devil  having  thu9  got  the  better  of 
Job's  patience,  transformed  himself  to  an  angel  of  light,  and 
pnblisned  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  that  Job 
had  forfeited  the  favour  of  God,  and  that  they  should  no 
longer  permit  him  to  abide  among  them :  that  Job,  being  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  had  recourse  to  God  by  prayer, 
who  in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  all  his  sufferings ;  for  that  the 
Angel  Oabriel  descended  to  the  place  where  he  was,  and 
striking  the  earth  with  bis  foot,  caased  a  fountain  of  the 
pnreat  water  to  spring  up,  wherein  Job  having  washed  his 
body,  and  drank  of  it,  was  suddenly  and  perfectly  restored 
to  health: — and  that  after  this,  God  multiplied  his  riches  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  to  express  the  abundance  of  it,  the 
Arabian  anthers  say,  that  a  shower  of  gold  fell  upon  him. 
See  D'Herbeloi,  Bibl.  Orient,  torn.  i.  pp.  75,  76,  432,  458. 
also  Sale* 8  Koran^  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  in  which  latter  place  the 
story  is  given  with  some  minute  variations. 
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Tfte  readtr  wiH  of  coone  emmAfts  Imne  hbkn  «t  jntn* 
daced  here  prtnctpa%  for  his  afBuaeaieiit.  Oae  fact  Immt- 
ever^  they  unequiTiN^ijr  apeak ;  the  belief  of  the  Ardbiain, 
that  there  was  is  reality  aocfa  -a  peraon  as  Job,  who  lived  ia 
the  patriarchal  age,  and  was  distiagaisbed  above  aU  aaaB-by 
Us  saflEerinp  and  Us  patieaoe.  The  reverence  for  the  naaw 
of  Job,  has  been  in  troth  frooi  the  earliest  times,  and  te  lUs 
day  continues  to  be,  through  all  Arabia,  extremely  great :  «o 
that  many  of  the  noblest  families  amoiig  the  An^iau  have 
^oried  in  beiiq;  deso«aded  fron  that  patriarch.  1^ 
ihmotts  dynasty  of  the  great  Saladm  have  been  known  by 
the  name  of  AioubUeSf  or  Jobiteg :  their  flluatrioas  fomdor 
being  caHed  by  the  name  of  Job.^  D'Herb.  Bib.  Otimd. 
torn.  i.  p.  76. — The  reverenee  lor  this  name  bas^  I  am  sonry 
to  say,  been  carried  stHl  farther  aaMingst  ChrisUaais:  the  w«rw 
whip  of  Job  being,  (as  Broughton  tells  «s)  of  great  antiqiiity 
botn  amongst  tl^  Greek  a^  Latin  Ofaurciiea;  the  €bmks 
having  choaen  the  6tfa  of  May  for  celebrating  the  liwtival  of 
Saivt  Jon,  and  the  Latins  keeping  iton  the  lOtb^^^lMeMoii. 
of  aU  Rdig.  vol.  i.  p.  ^SB. 
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.  P  A«8  49.  («)««-6retnm,  followed  by  Le  Clare,  Jnlerpfeto  the 
words  in  Oen.  iv.  4.  wfaioh  we  trandate  ike  ^allttifv,  assign 
nifying  the  besf,  and  fineai;  and  will  have  this  to  relaleottfar 
to  the  nrool,  which  is  known  to  have  been  offened  to  iho  goat 
in  later  times.  That  also  which  we  render  the  fid  Ae^eqfj  he 
considers  to  mean  no  more  than  the  mtlAr,  and  appeab  to  the 
Seventy,  who  ia  numerous  instances  have  certaimy  .translated 
the  word  l^>  here  used,  by  y«A«. 

•  But  first,  as  to  omaa,  it  canm^  be  denied,  that,  ia  fslatiaa 
to  numcr  beaH^  it  is  never  found  in  any  part  of 'the  Uble,  ia 
any  other  sense  than  that  oi  firH^bom.  So  appsoprialetf 
this  meaning,  that  ^taa  is  used  dbsohUelg  .to  eapMss  ^Hf- 
mogetMure,  and  therta^M  Resulting  from  it,  as  iniOen.  xxv« 
31,  32,  33,  34.  and  xlm.  38.  It  is  indeed  ^applied  lo^- 
fmiiSi  or  fruite^r^l  r^,  but  this  evidently  refiera  to  its  radS- 
eal  Unification  ^  fiT9Ubotn :  not  can  any  inatanee  be  addu- 
ced of  the  application  of  the  term  in  the  .figurative  aenae  of 
JuM^  and  hes#,  contended  (or  by  Grotius,  oiilesa  sneh  a  aigniS^ 
cation  be  tacitly  aupposed  to  attach  in  all  cases  to  th^  idea  of 
the  Jire/,  or  earliestf  in  its  kind.  He  has  indeed  referred  us  to 
the  expression  rwo  "XSD^  in  Job  xviii.  1 3.  to  the  use  of  the 
word  ontDs,  applied  to  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree^  and  to  the 
force  of  the  term  lUD.  employed  to  denominate  the  apeciea 


«f  «afti6V4Mhigtiitheii'fer  to  BtiiftMst,    But  M&fe  of  thes^ 
ittftlMiccs  can  bear  Mtn  oat. 

Tke  fint,  whifih  he  wotdd  ft^Utrarily  render^  ^  morbni 
Mffstme  Isttiili^/'  ib  no  iiiCN«  tkaM  Ike  rta^i^BORir  c{f  Dtaih^ 
a  •trmig  poetieal  exprMsm ;  for  4m  more  mrticiiiir  meaniiig 
«f  which  8^0  P«rkkur9i  on  the  word,  aod  bkajftloi^  on  Job 
ttirUi*  1&  The  aoeoad,  which,  he  Miyv,  itnplies  <<  fiein 
wuiimiit/iveft^ertB/'  is  an  exprtMfon  peculiarly  onfortunalei 
as  the  word  in  this  amKoation  is  used  to  denote  that  species 
of  iig,  which  is  umg  ripe:  insomuch  that  at  this  day  the 
word  ^  BaeeSre  (*^>30)  asgnlfleb/  in  the  Levant,  the  eartgfigf 
na  fitoiv.states  n  his  trav«ls,  p»  ^70^  M.  As  to  the  third 
iwrtaoce^  the  reason  of  aj^tjriag  this  term  to  the  fleetest  spe* 
eios  of  calnel,  is  not  tlM  general  idc^  of  distfaMtion  and  superi-' 
0rity,  but  the  peculiar  qindity  of  mviftne8$  :  tlie  idea  of  OBkriiy 
and  prsaenlum  lieing  itiost  appositely  coiiye3red  by  a  term, 
wtese  radical  signiflcMion  implied  the  JIrd,  or  €«»rUe»t '  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  explained  ^  the  kindred  dialects^  of  the 
Syriac,  and  (particularly  j  the  Arabic ;  for  which  see  Bddniltt 
and  Ca%\A.  Indeed,  no  lexicon  whatever,  so  far  as  1  can  dSs* 
cover,  supports  Orotius  in  the  gmit^l  signiBcation  which  he 
aittrlbotea  to  the  world.  But  aH  eotieur,  in  gtving  io  it  the 
meaning  of  tiw  MfKesi,  or^sl  protktetif  or  some  other  flow^ 
ing  from,  and  connected  with,  these. 

'  Again,  with  respect  to  the  word  aSn,  although  it  is  undoubt- 
edly used  in  several  places  to  signify  mitk^  as  well  ns/nl^  yet, 
as  Heidegger  remarks,  {Hitt  Pair*  Exereit.  v»  $  20.  torn.  i.  j 
there  is  not  n  single  passage  in  scriptnre^  in  which  it  is  applied 
in  tbet  sense,  when  sacrifice  is  spoken  of,  and*  Ih^  offering 
is  said  to  be  aSne. 

But  nnreover^  as  to  Grottos*s  notion,  that  the  wooi  andmt'ffe 
were  the  parts  of  the  animal,  which  alcMewereoflbi^dby  Abel 
m  this  occasion,  it  is  notorious,  that  neither  one  nor  the  other 
-is  ever  >meniioned  in  scripture,  as  an  offering  to  (he  Deity, 
vnlsus  this  single  passage  be  supposed  to  supply  an  instance. 
Kennioot  also  conteiids,  in  opposition  to  Urotius,  that  the 
strict  analogy  of  translation  will  not  admit  the  possibility  o( 
liiB  ciMStroction  of  this  passage  of  Genesis.  For  if,  says  he, 
^  it  be  allowed  by  ail,  that  Cain'^  brimtiniff^9  'fnv  fruit  of 
Hu  jBffOSffid,  means  his  bringing  vneyViitf  or  ike  ground^  then 
Abelfs  bringing  of  tb^  firsHings  ofhi^Jtoek^  must  likewise 
mean  liis'bringtngTHn)ir«^ltng^9q/*/bt>)(ocfe/'  the  exact  Sam€^ 
ness  in  the  original  phrase  requiring  an  exact  similarity  in  1h4 
Iranslfftion.  {Two  bi$6eri.  pp.  192,  19S.)  The  passage  in- 

•  See  Iboibftfr  /fdt'.  xxriK.  4.    Mfayiiey*i  Xtr.  v&f.  %  und  Mioeoki^i  Bbti 
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deed  needs  but  to  be.  read,  to  prove  the  whintftieal  cuDcekef 
this  comment  of  Qrotius.  Not  one  word  w  ««id  of  ivool,  or 
that  can  lead  the  mind  to  it  by  any  conceivable  reference:  but 
yet,  because  he  is  determined  not  to  allow  the  sacrifica  of 
Abel  to  have  been  an  oUation  of  the  animal  itself;  and  there 
being  no  part  of  it  that  could  be  oflFered,  without  slaying  the 
animal,  except  the  wool  and  the  milk ;  he  is  therefore  led  to 
pronounce,  that  in  the  offering  of  these  the  sacrifice  consisted. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  can  be  more  strangely  chimerical,  than 
the  whole  of  Grotius's  otwervations  on  this  part  of  scriptiffe. 
His  criticisms  on  the  words  nffiKH  *ia»»  furmsfaes  another 
(extraordinary  specimen.  By  these  words,  he  says,  nothing 
more  is  meant,  than  what  the  Heathens  in  later  limes  under- 
stood by  their  Sag^ien,  which  was  a  sort  of  turf,  cut  out  of 
sacred  ground,  and  carried  sometimes  in  the  hand  of  a  Robim 
ambassador.  On  this  Heidegger  is  compelled  to  exebim — 
<<  Sspe  vir,  casters  magnus,  ex  paginis  ritibiiB  talia,  obtorto 
coUo,  ad  explicationem  renim  sacrarum  rapit ;  qu9,  si  propina 
intueare,  nee  caelum  nee  terram  attingunt."  {ExtrcU^  v.  $. 
19.)  But  to  return. — 

With  respect  to  the  word  (n^^,  it  may  be  right  to  rem»rk^ 
that  instead  of,  the  fat  thereof,  (which  is  ambtgnous)  it  m»y 
with  more  propriety  be  rendered,  f fee /«rf  or  them,  meuiing 
thereby,  the  fattest  or  best  among  the  firstlings.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  word  a*7n,  is  often  used  for  the  best  ^  iU 
kind.  Thus  non  aSn,  is  tfae^ne^f  of  the  wheat,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16» 
cxivii.  14.  And  the  fat  of  the  oil,  the  fat  of  the  wine,  stand 
for  the  best  of  the  oil  and  wine,  and  have  been  so  translated^* 
Numb,  xviii.  12.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction, lest  the  particular  mention  of  the  fat  might  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  sacriBce  wjrs  a  peace-offerings  the 
fai  of  which  was  consumed  upon  the  altar,  and  the  flesh  eaten 
by  the  priests  and  the  person  at  whose  charge  the  oflBering  was 
made.  This  was  clearly  an  offering  of  a  later  date*  The 
use  of  animal  food  was  not  as  yet  permitted.  And  the  sacri- 
fice seems  to  have  been  an  holocattstj  the  whole  of  which  was 
consumed  upon  the  altar.  That  the  sacrifice  was  of  this 
kind  many  arguments  concur  to  render  probable.  (See  p. 
277  of  this  work,  also  Shuck.  Connex.  vol.  i.  p.  81.)  Bat 
it  is  placed  '-^yond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  if  it  be  admitted 
with  the  authorities  and  reasons  adduced  in  p.  310,  311.  of 
this  work,  that  the  sign  of  the  divine  acceptance  of  Abel's 
sacrifice  was  the  consumption  of  it  by  fire  from  heaven.  Poi^ 
phery,  in  his  2d  book,  De  Abstin.  Anim.  considers  this  a  snf- 

*  See  Chiyn^.  Jun.  Vatah,  also  Itn.  Jem.  JbkHq,  vrt.  i  p.  149.  and  Stm\^ 
Ta9  Dim.  pp.  193,  194. 
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fictent  reason  to  pronounce  the  oflfering  of  Abel  to  have  been 
an  holocaust^  and  compares  it  with  that  of  Solomon  deacribed 
in  2  Chr.  vifi.  1  •  where  it  is  said,  that  when  Solomon  had  made 
antndof  prajfing^  the  fire  tamt  down  from  heaven^  and  cony 
muned  the  bumt'offeringy  (or  holocauBt)  and  the  aaerifites. 

No«    LXI. OH    THB    DIFFEBBNCE    IN   THB   DITIVB    RECBP- 

TION    OF   THB    SACRIFICB8   OF   CAIN    AND    ABBL. 

Paob  43*  (p) — To  those  who  reject  the  divine  institntioa 
of  sacrifice,  this  has  dwajs  proved  a  stnmbling-bloclc ;  and  to 
remove  the  difficulty,  various  solutions  have  been  elaborately^ 
bat  uiHiuccessfnUy  devised.  The  difference  in  the  treatment 
of  the  two  brothers  had  been  accounted  for  by  ancient  com- 
BMQtalors,  from-fte  different  mode  of  division  of  their  several 
oblations,  as  if  Cain's  fault  had  consisted  in  not  giving  to  God 
the  be$t  parts,  or  the  proper  parts  of  the  sacrifice.  This  un- 
iotelligible  notion,  which  an  early  enemy  of  revelation,  Julian, 
failed  not  to  urge  against  Christians,  took  its  rise  from  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  Gen.  iv.  7.  Ov»,f«»«f44»$«'f«9-myx«(» 
«f^  h  fui  fiikiKy  npiM^Tti  i — If  ffou  should  rightly  offer  j  but  yet 
not  rightly  divide^  would  you  not  sin  T 

Others  have  held,  that  the  difference  arose  from  thisi,  that 
whilst  Abel  brought*of  ihie  firstlings  of  his  flock,  Cain  did  not 
in  like  manner  bring  of  the  first  or  best  of  his  fruits*  This 
idea,  for  which  there  appears  no  farther  foundation  in  the  ori- 
ginal,  than  that  it  is  simply  stated  that  Cain  brought  of  the 
fruits f  originated  with  Philo,  (as  may  be  seen  in  p.  164. 
of  this  work,)  and  has  had  the  support  of  several  Christian 
commentators.  See  Cyril,  cont*  Julian.  lib.  x.  p.  349.  ed. 
Spanh.  Lips,  and  PoL  Synop*  in  Gen.  iv.  3.  Hallet  also,  in 
his  note  (s)  on  Hebr.  xi.  4.  concurs  in  this  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  adds,  that  Abel's  faith  caused  him  to  select  the 
choicest  for  sacrifice.  Primate  Newcome,  in  his  new  version, 
seeBda  to  adopt  the  same  notion,  explaining  the  more  excellent 
sacrifice  in  Hebr.  xi.  4.  as  ^^  consisting  of  more  choice  and 
valuable  offerings." 

Again,  the  reason  of  the  difference  assigned  by  Josephus 
{Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  3.)  is,  that  <<  God  was  more  pleased  with 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  than  with  an  offering 
extorted  from  the  earth  by  the  ingenuity  and  force  of  man." 
This  strange  conceit  has  been  confiped  to  Josephus,  and  the 
Rabbins,  from  whom  Havercamp  affirms,  and  Cunseus  and 
Heidegger  fully  prove,  it  was  derived  by  this  author — ^see 
Krebs^  Observ.  in  Nov»  Test.  p.  383, 

Another  reason  ass^oed  is  the  difference  of  moral  charac- 
ter.    But  the  history  clearly  connects  the  fact  of  the  accept- 
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uce  of  the  on^  and  tbe  Mjtetion  «f  the  oUier,^ilb  ^  m^vm 
«uid  cif eamsUBceii  ef  the  respective  ehiatione. 

Agaki,  it  »  mUI,  that  Cain's  eatertaink^  a  desiga  againal 
his  brother's  life>  laid  the  fo^&d^ion  for  the  difietanee  ef 
treatmeat.    Qat  this  inteation  against  his  brother's  Vk^  m  ev 
pressly  affirmed  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  preSer- 
•nee  ^vea  to  his  brother's  (Bering. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  observed,*  {Tkeol.  B^.  vol.  i.  p*  195.) 
that  «  the  actions  of  both  the  brothers"  (in  the  offertflgs 
inade  by  them  of  the  fioch  aad  of  the  fraits)  «<  seems  to  have 
heen  of  the  same  fiMure«  aii4  to  have  had  exactly  the  same 
meanipg,'^  In  this  I  eatirelgF  agree  with  him.  Viewed  ia 
the  l^ht  of  feasoo  merely,  the  distinctioa  made  betweoB  them 
by  the  Deity  is  utterly  unaccouatabie*  Sufrnfieee  belrq;  oon^ 
$idered  as  g\fisy  or  MfedeiNd  ritUt  of  af  ^jpuheKcol  mcHsm^ 
eapreasing  the  dispositions  and  sentimeaiof  the  offerer^  oc  ia 
any  way  that  h^mmi  iwvBnUon  can  be  cdaceived  to  have  de^ 
vised  them ;  the  aotiooa  of  the  two  brothers  appear  to  atasd 
precisely  on  the  same  ground,  each  bringing  an  olierhig  of 
that  which  he  respectively  possesaed,  and  each  thus  manifest*- 
ing  his  aeknowledgmeiit  and  worship  of  tbe  great  aathw  oC 
bis  possessions. 

But  what  dd  I  infer-  from  this  ?  That  reaeon  casaot  antie 
the  knot :  and  that  to  revelation  consequently  we  murt  look 
ior  the  solution.  Here  the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  all  a^pean 
conneeted  and  satisfaotory,  as  I  trust  is  shown  hi  the  accouat 
given  of  this  matter  in  the  second  of  these  Discosttucs  ase 
p.  43,  44« 

•  ThU  esfli^'of  Dr.  Priestley's*  in  whioh  (sft  it  bas  boen  ftsted  In  |i.  dSToC 
thia  vbUuDe)  he  has  Iskboured  to  disprove  the  diviDe  institution  of  sacrifioeSf 
and  to  establish  their  mere  human  invention  as  springii^g  from  anchropomor- 
phitioak  notions  of  the  Deit]r»  it  may  be  eurious  to  compare  witb  his  latest 
obaervaiisiia  on  this  tubjeot  in  his  Abfrs,  ks.  on  Gen.  iv.  3.  Thore»  in  ls«aU 
\ng  of  Uie  offepuigtt  of  Gain  and  Abel,  he  expressly  asserts  his  beU^f  in  th^ 
(l^ne  origin  of  sacrifices.  '*  On  the  whole  (he  says)  it  seems  most  probi* 
Ue,  that  men  were  in$trueted  by  the  Divine  Being  himself  in  this  mode  of 
wosshii^'*  (sacrifice,)  **  as  well  as  taa|^t  many  other  thmga  that  were  ae* 
pessary  to  their  subMStence  and  comfort." 

This  observation,  together  with  those  which  have  been  already  referred 
to,  (p.  37%  274.  of  this  vol.)  cannot  be  read  without  wonder,  when  it  is  oon- 
sidmd,  thst  the  author  of  them  had  spent  a  fife,  in  the  continued  endea* 
votir  to  tofate  the  assertioBs  which  they  contain.  Thw,  howover,  after  aU^ 
but  shows  the  vast  difference  there  is  bet veen  tbe  disputant  and^Uie  in- 
quirer. The  wonder  is  easily  removed  by  the  view  already  Uker^f  thia 
mattet  faip.  27^  of  this  volvme.  And,  upon  the  whole,  there  seems  good 
ftaaon  to  think,  that  had  Dr.  Priestley  been  permitted,  for  a  Iob|^  pcmd. 
to  enjoy  that  freedom  from  angry  polemics,  which  was  indulged  to  the  fe^ 
Concluaing  years  of  bis  Mfe,  he  would  have  grown  into  a  juster  a^quaintanof 
with  many  of  the  vital  truths  of  Scripture,  and  would  have  retracted  many 
of  those  noxioas  «pimont  which  h^  bad  so  kn^  and  so  ssaidwsasiy  toikd  ta 
4is5cmiwite. 


The  wevds  of  CI<Htai4NiiS  on  tbb  siil^cfc  cleserTe  to  be 
noticed :  *^  Btsi  diverse  obl^lioai  videjitur  occa^ionem  fn^ 
boiflie  diverdom  vit«  ioBtil^tuniy  ipai  tamea  divemitati  oblar 
tioni»  boc  videtnr  sMbease,  quod  Abel  pecudum  oblatione 
cruentaapte  ^aniia  curavit,  «-•  a^tn^^  h^rnt  vir««(  f»Ttf<iif4«Tiy 
propUiatioMm  p^r  fidem  iu  sanguine,  quo  necessario  puri^* 
ficajida  erant  dooa  Deo  oblata,  lieb*  ix*  422»  23. — Cainus  au** 
teia  obli^tione  sola  Euchaiistica  de  frqctu  terrs^  defuugens^ 
•Mpioe  neglexerit  sacrificiuin  i^mnmf,  ut  eo  aomioe  Deo  dis? 
pbcuerit,  neque  potu^rity  obt^iere  JmiitifJb  Dei^^^t  ex  fide 
estf  testimoniwnf  qu^d  noo  perbibebai  Deus^.  neglecto  iatoc 
e&terno  gymbplo  suppUcationia  ex  fide  pro  remiwiooe  peecat 
torum  oblineoda.  ^4jeaiadiiM>dw«  ef^o>  in  culiu  apirituali^ 
j[uibUcaini8  avpplkaiM  c|im  peccatoruin  ^f^*^n^^»  deaceadit 
in  dosmm  Buam  jmtificatiis  pne  pbaris«o,  cum  gratiiu'um  aci> 
lione,  Deo  vovente  decimaa  o^niiun  qnie  pQaaidebat,  Irnc* 
XV ill*  12. — sic  cepseipwa  bac  pairtiB  potiarem  fuiaae  Abeliaob- 
latkinem  prie  oblatione  Caini,  quod  ipse  aupplicatioiiem  ttiam 
pro  iflitpetraada  peccatorum  remissiope  teatatos  sit,  pec  s^ 
crificii  propitiatorii  cruentam  oblatioaem,  eum  aller  doaa  sua 
eucharoiico  ritu  off^rrett  x^m^n  tu$^i^x^*m"  Smcrif*  Patri^ 
arch*  Schola.  p.  15.  Od  Ibe  subject  of  this  Number  seii 
Kentiic.  Tw^Vm^t.f.  325— ^St38*  uidJi€krrimgt<m's  Misc. 
iSacr.  p,  efi— 71. 

No.    LXII.— — «ail   THfi   TRI^B   MEaKINO   OF    THB   PHKASi!, 
|IA£10MA  eTXIAN,    jLTTRIUOTfiO    90   THtt  SACEIFICE    OP 

Pags  43.  (9)— *Dr*  Kemiicei's  criticiain  on  this  paasago 
combined  with  Gen.  iv.  4.  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  The  words,  x-Afi^y*  ^vq-tt^t^  he  contends*  should  be 
rendered  a  sacrifice  greaUVf  or  mortis  in  reference  to  nmkber^ 
l^tber  than  to  value:  for  that^  although  •'•ak  in  the  positive 
aense  does  sometimes  signify  excdlensy  praatans^  yet  in  the 
other  degrees  of  tomparison  it  is  never  so  used;  but  that 
wMimf  baa  constantly  the  signification  of  plus^  ampKoTi  eopU 
osior^  or  numerosior :  and  for  this  he  refers"*  to  the  several 
kxicona  of  Budceua,  Coostantine*  Oesner,  Hederic/ Leigh, 
Scapula  and  Stephens:  and  from  Stephens's  Concordance 
he  saya  it  appears,  that  w^tm  has  not  the  sense  of  prasian-- 
iiort  thrpugh  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  The  idea 
of  munber^  he  saya,  neceasarily  atrikes  us ;  and  therefore* 
HficUifie's,  which  reads  a  much  more  sacrificey  he  affirms 
to  be  a  just  translation ;  and  that  ftueen  Elizabeth's  version 
yd^A  rigti^  in  preserving  the  force  of  this  by  rendering  the 
Vords^  a  glWttJTif^^lS^^^* 
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In  confiormity  with  these  observations  be  su^estsan  inter- 
pretation of  Oen.  iv.  4.  which,  I  apprehend,  is  pecniiar  to 
himself:  namely,  that  Gi^in  brought  a  single  ofieriag,  of  the 
fruits  of  the  ground ;  and  Abel  a  double  oUaticMi,  consialnig 
likewise  of  the  fruits,  and  of  an  animal  sacrifice  besides.  His 
principal  argument  in  support  of  this  novel  idea,  is  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  word  Mincha  in  this  place ;  the  meaning 
of  which,  he  says,  is  fixed  precisely  in  Levit.  ii.  1.  and  con- 
fined to  an  unbloody  oblation,  viz.  a  fneat»<»ffering ;  or,  at 
we  generally  appropriate  the  word  meat  to  fiesk^  mote  pro- 
perly a  breai'^tffenng.  This  term,  he  argues,  being  here 
applied  to  Abel's  oblation,  and  being  totally  inapplicable  to 
the  animal  sacrifice  which  he  is  expressly  said  to  have  offer- 
cd,  it  follows,  that  he  must  liktwist  have  made  an  offmng  of 
the  fruit  of  the  ground,  such  as  Cain  had  brought.  And  this, 
he  contends,  the  very  turn  of  expressbn  in  the  original 
strongly  indicates :  for  that,  in  strictness,  the  passage  should 
be  rendered,  ^'  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  a 
Mincha  to  Jehovah — and  Abel  brought  (the  same),  heofoo 
(brought)  of  the  firstlings,"  &c.  for  tbit  in  the  words,  wn  Oi 
K'sn  S:3ni,  the  particle  OJ  cannot  be  joined  to  the  verb  immedi* 
ately  preceding  from  the  nature  of  the  position,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  a  second  nominative  case — and  that,  agreeably 
to  this,  the  Seventy  have  rendered  the  clause,  JUw  a&a  wnywn 

This  criticism  of  Dr.  Kennicot  seems,  however^  uowoHhy 
of  so  great  a  name ;  for  even  admitting,  that  the  particle  oa  is 
to  be  connected,  not  with  the  preceding  verb,  out  with  the 
second  nominative  case,  the  inference  drawn  by  Dr.  Kennicot 
will  by  no  means  follow ;  there  being  no  form  of  expressiott 
more  familiar  to  the  Hebrew,  than  the  emphatic  repetiUoo  of 
the  person  spoken  of,  with  this  particle  Oi  adjoined.  To 
adduce  instances  of  this  were  idle,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  idioms  of  the  language.  Whoever  wishes  for  exam*. 
pies,  however,  may  find  them  in  sufficient  plenty,  in  NoUL 
Concord.  Parlic,  Ebr*  pp.  201,  202.  Now,  in  this  appiic»> 
tion  of  the  particle,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  whole  of  Dr.  Kea- 
nicot's  construction  falls  to  the  ground.  Again,  admitting  the 
particle  to  be  used  in  the  additive  sense,  alsOy  as  Dr.  Kenni- 
cot's  view  oC  the  passage  requires,  yet  will  not  this  justify  his 
translation;  since,  being  ifecessarily  connected  with  the  se- 
cond nominative  case  by  this  writer's  own  admission,  it  caB' 
only  mean,  that  Abel  aUoy  as  well  as  Cain,  brought  an  oflfer- 
iug ;  whereas,  according  to  Dr.  Kennicot,  it  must  signify,  that 
he  brought,  also  of  the  firstlings,  &c.  i.  e.  he  brought  not  only 
what  Cain  had  brought,  but  bmde«,  or  in  addition  to  that^  of 
the  firstlings  of  liis  flock ;  to  make  out  w{)t^  t^Mi^lation,  the 
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word  also  must  be  connected,  not  with  the  second  nemifistive 
case  mr\  or  «vr#$9  but  with  the  following  words,  mno^D,  or 
0BP0  rm  flr^«T«r«aMv»,  from  which  it  is  entirely  disjoined  by  the 
interrening  pronoun.  Thus  Dr.  Kennicot  becomes  incon- 
sistent with  himself,  having  first  contended  for  the  immediate 
conjunction  of  the  particle  with  the  second  nominative  case, 
and  having  then  applied  it  in  such  a  sense  as  to  reqnire  its 
conjunction,  not  with  this  nominative  case,  but  with  another 
part  of  the  sentence. 

But  he  relies  on  the  force  of  the  word  Mtncfca,  which  is  ap- 
plied only  to  Abel's  offering :  the  Lord  being  said  to  have  had 
reaped  to  Abel  and  to  his  mincra.  It  is  then  of  importance 
to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  this  word ;  and  the  more  so^ 
because  if  this  writer's  sense  of  the  term  be  admitted,  and<^t 
tlie  same  time  his  theory  of  the  double  oblation  be  rejected, 
the  necessary  inference  is,  that  no  animal  was  slain  by  Abel, 
but  that  the  offering  must  have  been  of  the  unbloody  kind,  and 
consequently  that  it  was,  as  Orotius  has  contended,  merely  an 
offering  of  the  milk  and  wool  of  his  flock. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  remarked,  that  he  explains 
the  word  Minchaj  as  applied  to  the  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
by  the  exact  definition  of  it,  as  we  find  it  specifically  used 
under  the  law,  where  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  offerings  of 
tbe  unbloody  kind.  (See  Tnfo  Dissert:  p.  188 — 192.)  But 
if  Dr.  Kennicot  be  right  in  explaining  the  Mincha  in  all  cases 
by  the  strictness  oi  the  Levitical  definition,  then  it  necessa- 
rily follows,  that  Cain  did  not  merely  bring  an  offering  of  the 
fruits  of  the  ground^  but  that  he  brought  the  very  kind  of 
meat^offeringf  or  Minehat  appointed  in  the  ii.  ch.  of  Levitt 
where,  as  Kennicot  emphatically  observes,  the  description  of 
the  meat-offering  concludes  with  these  words.  Kin  nrOD,  this 
IB  A  M iircHA.  Cain's  offering,  then,  must  have  consisted  of 
*'  fine  flour,  with  oil  poured  upon  it,  and  frankincense  placed 
thereon."  The  exact  quantities  also  of  the  flour  and  oil,  as 
prescribed  in  the  law,  must  have  been  employed.  This  the 
force  of  Kennicot's  argument  indispensably  requires.  For  he 
contends,  that  the  very  definition  of  the  Mincha^  as  given  m 
Leviticus,  <^  determines  the  sense  of  the  word  abs61utely  in 
the  five  books  of  Moses :  for  that  wherever  the  inspired  author 
mentions  the  word  Minchay  as  a  sacrificial  term,  be  ttiust  cer- 
tainly use  it  in  the  same  sense ;  the  same,  which  hi^d  been 
settled  upon  it  by  God  himself,  before  Oenesis  was  composed." 

Now,  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  the  mincha,  properly  so 
called,  is  spoken  of  under  the  law,  it  must  be  understood  in 
the  sense  expressly  given  to  it  by  the  law;  and  in  this  refer- 
ence it  is,  that  Buxtorf,  Leland,  Outram,  and  Jos.  Mede, 
(whom  Kennicot  qnotes  in  justification  of  hb  opinion)  seem  to 


nt  find  it  in  Oeii.  xxxii*  20.  and  xliiL  11,  Id.  in  whidi  placos 
it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing :  again,  in  2  Chr* 
xxxii.  23.  and  Ps.  Ixxii.  10«  where  it  is  applied  to  offerings 
brought  by  strangers  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem :  and  alao 
in  1  HLings  x.  25.  2  Ohr.  ix»  24.  2  Kings  viii.  8, 9.  where  it  is 
used  to  denote  the  gifts  sent  to  earthly  princes*  The  word 
,appears  to  be. derived  from  an  Arabic  verb  signifying  donavU: 
9ee  Rosenm*  and  Le  Clerc  on  Lev«  ii»  1«  and  SchindL  Lexic. 
Pentag*  Parkhurst  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  verb  n^«  qm* 
evitf  poauUf  and  Calcisio  from  rmif  duxit^  without  however 
making  any  change  in  the  signification*  From  this  it  follows^ 
that  all  sacrificial  qfferings^  whether  bloody  or  unblpodyi 
must  fall  under  the  general  denomination,  Mincha*  That  it 
i{»  taken  in  this  large  sense  by  all  Lexicographers^  Le  Clerc 
(pn  Lev.  ii.  1.)  positively  asserts.  See  also  Ca9tdl,  and  es« 
pecially  Parkhurst^  on  the  word* 

Drusius  (on  Heb*  xi*  4^  affirms^  that  it  is  of  greater  extent 
than  is  commonly  admitted.  Ainsworth  observes  (on  Lev* 
ii.  1.)  that  it  **  was  generally  miy  solemn  gift  or  present  to 
God,  or  man :  in  special^  a  present  or  sacrifice  unto  God : 
more  speciallyyBn  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.''  Sykes 
also,  (Essay^  &c.  p.  17.)  uses  the  word  in  the  same  general 
sense,  whilst  he  admits,  that  <*  later  use  has  pretty  much  con- 
fined it  to  oblations  of  flour  or  meal." 

How  little  reason  then  Dr.  Eennicot  had  fbr  introducing 
so  novel  and  dangerous  a  criticism,  is,  I  trust,  ojoon  the  whole, 
sufliciently  evident.  How  inconsistent  also  it  is  with  the 
ideas  of  sacrifice,  which  he  holds,  in  common  with  the  doc- 
trine maintained  in  these  discourses,  will  appear,  when  it  if 
considered,  that  if  in  the  case  of  Abel's  oblation,  the  word 
Mincha  be  supposed  to  relate,  not  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  solely  to  an  offering  of  the  fruits  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  it  must  follow,  since  God  is  said  to  have  had 
respect  for  his  Mincha^  that  it  was  not  the  animal  safsrifice, 
but  the  offering  of  the  fruits,  which  conciliated  the  divine  re*- 
gard.  And  thus  the  theory,  which  pr(xnounces  the  animal 
sacrifice  to  have  been  originally  enjoined,  as  a  type  of  the 
great  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  and  which  ascribes  to  this,  as  the 
instituted  expression  of  the  true  faith,  the  superiority  of 
Abel's  offering  over  that  of  Cain,  is  at  once  overturned.  And 
yet  to  this  very  theory  it  is,  that  Dr.  Kennicot,  in  his  Dis^ 
seriaiion  on  the  Oblations  of  (Cain  and  Abel]  has  given  his 
warmest  support. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  here,  to  endeavour  to  fix  the 
trae  .meaning  and  value  of  the  sacrificial  terms,  p'lp,  time),  and 
rUT»  Corban^  Mincha  and  Tiebach;  and  the  more  particularly,^ 
as  their  rela|«ve  force  seems  not  to  have  beea  stated  with 
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txactneis  1^  Uf  latfe  writer.    The  firftt  of  these  lenm  be^ 
iDg  derived  from  y^  signifies  whatever  was  br(n^kt  to  Got 
before  the  altar;  whether  disnussedy-as  the  Bcape-goat ;  dedU 
^ated  to  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary,  as  the  sacred  vessete, 
'and  the  conductors  of  the  sacred  rites,  the  Levites ;  or  offer* 
^d  up,  as  the  sacrifices  properly  so  cafled,  which  were  con- 
'sumed  at  the  altar.     Again,  the  Mincha  was  an  oblation, 
which  was  of  tha  nature  of  a  sacrifice,  being  consumed  ai  lAe 
'altar f  whether  it  consisted  of  things  animate  or  inanimate^ 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Mosaic  institution  in  a  good 
degree  narrowed  its  anplication ;  confining  it,  for  the  mast 
part,  to  what  is  called  the  fmat'Offering^  or  as  it  should  in 
etrictness  be  denominated  the  brea4  or  flour-offering.     And 
lastly,  the  Zebach  was  the  oblation  of  an  animal  slain  in  sa- 
crifice.    Thus,  Corban  is  the  most  general  term,  incloding 
all  sorts  of  offerings,  or  dedications,   to  God  in  his  temple. 
'Mincha  is  the  next  in  order,  applying  to  those  offerings 
which  were  consumed  at  the  a! tar.     And  Zebach  is  the  spe- 
"Cies  infima  in  the  scale,  relating  only  to  the  animd  sacrifice. 
But  to  return  to  Dr.  Kennicot,  and  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  note.     His  remark  on  the  word  s-Af/»»»  that  it  necesaa* 
rtly  involves  the  idea  of  numbery  becomes  now  totally  inap- 
-plicable.     The  idea  of  a  double  oblation  in  the  case  of  Abel^ 
which  it  was  intended  to  support,  has  been  shown  to  be  en- 
tirely groundless :  and  indeed  his  observations  on  the  force 
of  the  word  ifXumi  itself,  seem  not  less  so.     That^^  the  notion 
of  number  is   included  in  eyerj  application  of  the  word 
throughout  the  New  Testament,*'  is  so  far  from  being  true, 
that  numerous  passages  may  be  cited,  in  which  no  such  idem 
xan  possibly  attach  to  the  word.     Thus,  in  Mat.  .vi.  25.     Is 
mot  the  soul  more  (irxet^f)  than  meat? — and  again,  xii.  41. 
Beholdf  a  greater  (n-Mmf)  than  Jonas  is  here.     Many  other 
4uch  instances  may  be  seen  in  Stephanus's  Greek  Concor- 
dance, to  which  Dr.  Kennicot  has  referred  in  support  of  his 
opinion.     But  the  true  force  of  the  word,  both  in  the  positive 
and  the  comparative,  may  be  best  seen  in  Schleusner^  Lexi- 
con.    It  will  thence  appear,  that  the  just  value  of  the  ex* 
pression  in  the  passage  in  Hebrews  has  been  given  in  the 
text :  a  more  ample,  or  fuller  sacrifice,  expressing  in  em* 
phatical  terms,  that  which  partook  more  largely  and  tssen* 
iially  of  the  true  nature  and  virtue  of  sacrifice.     Yatablon 
renders  the  word  tfberiorem. 

No'.    LXin. OH     THE   NATURE     AND    GROUNDS    OF    THJK 

FAITH    EVIDENCED    BT    THE    SACRIFICE    OF    ABEL. 

Paos  43.  (r) — Faith  (we  are  informed  by  the  apostle. 
Romans  x.  17.)  cometh  by  heuring^  and  hearing  by  the  w^jrd 
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of  Qoi.  This  account  of  faith^  combined  with  the  numerous 
examples  exhibited  in  the  xitb  ch.  of  Hebrews,  in  illusjLration 
of  its  nature,  can  leave  us  at  no  loss  to  pronounce,  that  Abel'f 
oflferJng  was  in  obedience  to  a  divine  revelation.  For  it  musi 
be  remarked^  that  in  the  several  instances  adduced  in  thl| 
chapter,  of  persons  actuated  hj  this  exalted  principle,  th^ 
belief  of  something  declared,  and  a  mode  of  action  conforma* 
ble  to  ths^t  belief,  are  uniformly  exhibited.  In  like  manner, 
then,  ad  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  rest,  are  represented  as  act* 
ing  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command,  placing  an  entire 
yeiiance  in  the  promise  of  him  who  commanded ;  so  Abel,  in 
the  sacrifice  which  he  offered,  must  be  supposed  to  have  act-* 
ed  under  tt^e  same  impression, — believing  what  God  had  pro- 
xnised,  and  therefore  sacrificing  as  God  had  ordered.  Indeed^ 
as  Heidegger  remarks,  the  divine  revelation  was  in  his  case 
even  more  necessary,  than  in  any  other  of  those  mentioned. 

The  sacred  writer  again  informs  us,  at  the  13th  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  that  Abel  and  all  the  others  whom  he  had 
named,  died  infaithf  (i.  e.  as  Hallet  paraphrases  it,  ^<  retain- 
ed their  faith  until  their  death,  or  toe  time  of  their  leaving 
the  world,'')  not  having  received  (k^  promiseSf  (not  having 
received  the  completion  of  tbem :  that  being  reserved  for 
later  times,  as  is  intimated  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  chap^ 
ter,  and  is  clearly  expressed  in  Acts  xiii.  32,  33.  We  declare 
Mnto  you  glad  tidings^  how  that  thb  proa^iss  which  tva^ 
made  unto  the  fathbrs,  Ood  Aa/&  fulfillbo  the  same  unto 
us  THEIR  CHiLOREif) — bvi  haviug  seni  them  afar  off ;  and 
were  persuaded  ofihem^  and  embraced  them. 

Now,  that  these  promises  included  the  promise  qif/Ae  Mes^^ 
siahf  Kennicot  says,  is  pl^in :  *^  first,  because  this  is  mm 
PROMISE,  peculiarly  and  emphatically  so  called  throughout 
scripture :  and  secondly,  because  that  the  temporal  promises, 
respecting  the  land  of  Canaan,  cannot  atone,  if  at  all,  be 
meant  here,  as  the  apostle  speaks  of  all  the  patriarchs,  whom 
he  had  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter :  and  Abra^ 
ham,  who  is  one  of  those  mentioned,  is  expressly  said  to  have 
sojourned  in  the  land  of  Promise  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand^ 
Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  (three  of  the  patriarchs  included  in 
the  word  all,)  had  not  received  the  promise  of  entering  th$ 
land  of  Canaan.  So  that  some,  other  promise,  made  in  the 
first  ages,  and  frequently  repeated,  must  be  that  to  which  the 
apostle  here  alludes.  And  what  promise  can  that  be,  but 
the  promise  of  a  future  Redeemer  made  to  Adam  ?" — th^ 
promise,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  ser^ 
pent*s  head :  a  promise,  which  was  to  be  commemorated  in 
tbe  patriarchal  and  all  succeeding  sacrifices,  until  the  seed 
f  fcou^4  eome.    Agreeably  tq  th<«(  the  Homily  on  Faith  applies 
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this  xith  cb.  of  Hebrews,  stating  tbat  bolj  men  of  old,  al- 
thoagfa  they  were  not  named  Christian,  yet  exercised  a  Chris- 
tian ftith ;  seeking,  as  we  do,  all  the  benefits  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther, through  the  merits  of  his  Son  Jesus  Chrisi  ;  and  differ- 
ing from  us  only  in  this,  that  whereas  **  they  looked  when 
Christ  should  come^  we  be  in  the  time  when  ke  is  come.^^ 

To  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  then,  was  the  faitfa  of 
Abel  directed  ;  and  the  enjoined  manifestation  of  this  faith, 
the  apostle  jtistifies  us  in  pronouncing  to  hare  been  the  kind 
of  sacrifice  which  he  offered ;  and  which,  as  being  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  required  of  the  faithful,  procured  from 
God  that  acceptance  and  witnessing  of  his  offerings  which 
was  refused  to  Cain.  See  Hddeg.  Hist.  Pair.  Exert.  iH.  § 
52.  tom.  i. — Shuckf.  Connex.  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  87. — Kennic. 
Two  Dissert,  p.  212 — 215.  and  Edwards^ s  Survey  ef  (A^ 
Various  Methods^  pp.  99,  100.  See  also  Witsius^  (Misc, 
Scu^.  Lib.  IL  Diss.  ii.  $  7-^10.)  who  removes  the  objections 
broug:ht  by  Spencer  against  the  application  of  tins  chapter, 
of  Hebrews,  here  contended  for ;  and  Jmn.  Jew.  Aui.  voK 
i.  p.  57 — 59.  where  some  excellent  remarks  are  to  be  found, 
on  the  difficulty  which  the  mention  of  JepUhah,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  distinguished  believers,  might  appeaf  to  create. 

It  muist  be  confessed  that  certain  commentators,  among 
whom  are  to  be  reckoned  Grotius,  Hammond,  Le  Clefc,  Ro- 
senmuller,  and  Primate  Newcome  also,  if  I  rightly  understand 
bim,  interjpret  the  promises  alluded  to  in  this  chapter  as  #ali- 
poral;  and  are  consequently  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  c<m< 
fining  the  expression,  ttret  watra,  all  these  in  the  13th  verse, 
to  ^ome  of  those  that  had  been  named ;  or  of  i^eferring  it  to 
ALL  the  descendants  qf  Abraham^  of  whom  mention  had  been 
made  in  the  sentence  immediately  preceding.  Now,  it  is  ob- 
vious, as  Whitby  remarks,  that  all  the  descehdants  of  Abra^ 
ham  did  not  die  in  faith ;  sind  how,  on  the  other  hand,  any  par- 
ticular individuals  of  those  before  named,  can  be  selected  by 
tin  expression,  which  comprehends  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover* And  if  alt,  who  had  been  before  named,  are  referred 
to,  (^s  is  unavoidable,)  then,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
promises  cannot  have  been  temporal,  there  being  some  to 
whom  no  temporal  promises  were  made,  as  Abel  and  Enoch. 
As  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  declaration,  that  the  per- 
sons enumerated  had  DIED  infaithy  when  it  is  known  that 
Enoch  did  not  die,  but  was  translated;  this  is  easily  removed 
by  considering,  that  the  stress  in  th(s  clause  is  not  laid  upon 
the  death  of  those  believers,  but  upon  their  having  retained 
their  faith  through  Ufe^  as  is  well  marked  in  HMet^s  pare* 
phrase,  quoted  in  p.  379  of  this  Work,  and  in  the  common 
iiae  of  languge  would  naturally  be  conveyed  in  the  words  here 
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used  by  tlie  apostle.  See  Drusitis,  in  loc.  who  supplies  seve- 
ral instances  of  a  similar  latitude  of  expression  in  scripture. 
Hallety  Doddridge,  and  Whitby,  deserve  to  be  consoited  upon 
this  entire  chapter.  They  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  the 
arguments  of  those  who  contend  for  a  temporal  promise. 
'  I  shall  only  add  here  an  observation  of  Eisner,-  on  the  ex* 
travagant  eagerness,  shown  by  two  of  these  commentators, 
Orotins  and  Le  Clerc,  in  defence  of  the  temporal  solution. 
Having  remarked,  that  Le  Clerc  condemns  Hammond  for  his 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  ciiyfdhich  has  fimndaUonSf  an 
implying  an  everlasting  mansion  in  the  Heavens ;  and  that  he 
approves  of  the  idea  of  Orotius,  that  Jerusalem  was  the  city 
here  intended :  he  exclaims,  **  Mira  est  viri  illius  r«  pwi$Tet 
hiXtv99v%  imprudentia:  quomodo  qusso  exspectasse  illara 
urbem  Abrahamus  dicetur,  quam  post  multa  demum  aiecula 
posterts  suis  cessuram  noverat  a  Deo  edoctus?— quomodo- 
deinde  Deus  conditar  vocabitur  Hierosolvma,  terrestris,^-^ 
denique  infra,  v.  16.  ccehitn  esse  iliam  urbem  apparet,  nam 
pairia  calestis  vocatur.  Simplicius  quoque  ad  Epictetum, 
cap.  xii.  p.  77.  in  morte  reperiri  *«*  aXn^tnt  w-^r^r^*  dixit,  de 
beaiis  sedibus.     Ob^ervmi  8acr»  torn.  ii.  p.  367. 

No.  LXIY. ON   THE   PHOftABLB   TIME    AND    OCCASION   OF 

THE    iNSTffUTlON    OF   BACRIFICB. 

Page  44.  (a) — ^The  event,  which,  according  to  the  princi- 
ple of  sacrifice  maintained  in  the  page  here  referred  to,  gave 
birth  to  the  establishment  of  the  nte,  seems  obviously  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  its  institution.  The  commission  of  sin» 
and  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  being  the  grand  objects  of  its 
reference,  no  period  seems  more  fit  for  its  appointment,  than 
thaty  at  which  sin  first  entered,  and  the  promise  was  first  de- 
livered: that  is,  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  fall. 
And  indeed,  the  jnanner  in  which  the  first  sacrifice  recorded 
in  scripture  is  introduced  in  the  narrative,  strongly  indicates 
the  pre-existence  of  the  rite;  the  words  O^D'  ]^o,  intimating 
(as  Kennicot  has  shown  in  the  2d  of  his  Two  Dissertations  ^ 
p.  1 77*-»183.)  a  stated  time  for  the  performance  of  this  duty*: 
and  the  whole  turn  of  phrase  marking  a  previous  and  familiar 
observance.  See  Richie's  Peculiar  DoctrineSy  Part  II.  $  42, 
vol.  i.  p.  138. 

If,  then,  sacrifice  be  admitted  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
fall,  every  argument,  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
Abel  offered  sacrifices  in  obedience  to  the  divine  tn/utic/ion, 
win  apply  with  increased  force  to  show,  that  Adam  must  have 
done  the  same.  Scripture  also  supplies  additional  confirma- 
tbn,  by  the  fact,  which  it  relates,  of  the  first  pair  having  bees, 
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by  the  express  command  of  God,  clothed  wiUi  the  aklDs  i^ 
beasts;  Muck  as  some  bave  endeayoured  to  depreciate  tbo 
Talue  of  this  fact,  it  wiU  be  foiiad,  wb^i  more  closelj  exa* 
mined,  to  supply  a  strong  evidevce  on  tbi^  head.  That  the 
beasts,  whose  dkins  were  allotted  for  covering  to  our  first 
parents,  had  been  slain,  is  natural  to  suppose;  aa  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable  to  think  that  any  animals  bad  died  of  themselTes,  so 
soon  after  their  creation,  and  without  having  yet  experienced 
any  severities  of  climate  or  situation*  Now,  there  were  no 
purposes  for  which  they  could  have  been  slain,  unless  those 
of  food,  sacrifice,  or  covering.  That  they  were  not  slain  for 
food,  has  been,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  established  in  Number 
LIL  Neither  can  it  be  admitted,  that  they  were  slain  merely 
for  covering;  since  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  Adam  would^ 
immediately  after  the  sentence  of  the  divine  displeasure,  have 
dared  to  kill  God's  creatures  without  his  permission ;  nor  is  it 
tikely,  that  God  shotdd  order  them  to  be  slain  solely  for  their 
•kins,  when  man  could  have  been  supplied  with  sufiicient 
covering  from  the  hair  and  wool;  and  when,  the  fiesh  of  the 
ammal  not  being  permitted  for  food,  there  must  have  been  an 
tmnecessary  waste  of  the  creatures.  It  folloiprs,  then,  tha^ 
they  had  been  slain  with  a  view  to  sacrifice.  This  alone  sup- 
plies an  adequate  reason.  The  mkole  of  the  animal  {If  the 
offering  be  8upp»sed  an  MocajiMiif  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
conclude  all  to  have  been,  ^  until  the  Mosaic  institution)  would 
here  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  religion,  except  the  akin,  which 
would  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  clothing.  And  eveii 
this  imght  not  be  without  its  moral  and  religious  end,  as  it 
might  serve  to  our  first  parents  for  a  constant  memorial  oC 
their  transgression;  of  the  death  which  it  merited;  and  of  the 
divine  mercy  by  which  that  death  was  withheld.  It  seems 
also  not  unlikely,  that  from  this  institution  was  derived  tfao 
appointment  in  Lev.  vii.  8.  that  the  priest  should  have  tho 
skin  of  the  burnt-offering.  See  particularly,  on  the  subject 
of  this  Number,  Kcnnic.  Two  Diss,  pp,  67--^70.  227,  22B« 
and  Wiis*  Misc.  Sacr.  Lib.  IL  Diss.  ii.  §  12. — also  Heideg. 
HistoT.  Patu  ExerciL  v.  $  16.  Delan.  Rev*  JEJxom.  voL  i. 
diss.  viii.  p»  99 — 103.  Barringt.  Miscell.  Sacn  vol.  iii.  pp. 
17*  67.  Shtickf.  Connex.  vol.  i.  b.  2.  pp.  80,  81.  and  Pa/r. 
and  ^tn^n;.  on  Gen.  iii.  21. 

A  translation,  indeed,  has  been  given  of  the  passage  ia 
Gen.  iii«9.  which  subverts  the  entire  of  the  argument  de^ 
rived  from  the  skins  given  to  the  first  pair  for  clothing,  by 
referring  the  word  ^  to  the  skin  of  Adam  and  his  wife,  and 
reading  it  in  this  sense^  *^  that  God  made  for  them  coats,  or 

•  See  pp.  377. 370, 371.  of  this  work-^w  Number  LXVtt 
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coveriags  of  ikeif  bUil"    Cloppenbnrg  remarks,  {Sacr^. 
Patriarch.  Sch.  p.  13.)  that  the  word  n)|r  is  nm>»  io  be  found 
in  Scriptnre,  in  any  other  signification,  than  that  of  the  hide 
ufan  animal,     Kerniicot  also  concurs  in  this  eriticism,  with 
one  slight  and  conjectural  exception.    But  the  truth  is,  there 
are  many  exceptions,  which  these  distinguished  scholars  must 
have  hastily  overlooked.     Exod.  xxxiy.  30.  Job  x*  11.  xix* 
20,  26.  with  others  which  may  be  seen  in  CocceittSy  Schin- 
d/er,  and  Calasioj  and  need  not  be  enumerated,  supply  ex* 
amples  as  strong  as  that  which  has  been  noticed  by  Kenui- 
cot,  from  Exod.  xxii.  26.     But,  althqpgh  the'  word  is  in  these 
several  instances  applied  to  the  kumun  skin^  yet  the  tarm 
and  construction  of  the  passage  before  us  will  not  admit  it 
here.     It  is  here  introduced  a&9o/tife/v,  and  without  any  cf 
those  connecting  parts  of  speech  which  might  qrark  its  rela- 
tion to  the  persons  spoken  of,  whilst  in  the  passages  above 
referred  to,  the  relation  is  always  so  pointed,  out*     On  the 
supposition  that  the  human  skin  is  here  meant,  the  last->named 
passage,  vi2.  Exod.  xxii.  26.  exactly  corresponds  to  this,  the 
raiment  fcfr  his  skiuy  in  the  one,  agreeing  precisely  with  the 
covering  far  their  skiHf  in  the  other.    But  there  the  word 
has  the  preposition  H,  and  the  pronoun  suffixed  .to  it,  n^S :  in 
like  manner,  both  of  these,  or  at  least  the  suffixed  pronoun 
(CTDjr)  would  undoubtedly  have  been  wsed  here,  bad  the  skte 
of  the  persons  coffered  been  intended ;  whereas  the  word  ny 
is  introduced  absolute  and  unconnected.     See  Kenmc.  Two 
Dissert,  pp.  68,  69.     Accordingly  the  LXX,  and  lail  the  an- 
cient versions,  except  the  Chaldee,  have  utrifennly  rendered 
the  sentence  in  its  present  received  acc^ation. 

So  little  deserving  of  serious  attention,  did  the  translation, 
which  has  been  here  discussed,  appear  to  Dr.  Lardner,  that 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Mosaic  account;  &c«  (Kippis's  edit.  vol. 
xi.  pp.  239, 249.)  when  engaged  in  a  direct  examination  of 
the  subject,  he  does  not  condescend  to  notice  it,  at  the  same 
time  tliat  he  observes  upon  Le  Clerc's  interpretation,  which 
is  scarcely  less  extraordinary :  viz.  that  the  word,  mi)rD,  does 
not  signify  coats^  but  tents :  so  that  tlie  covering  provided 
for  Adam  and  his  wife,  were  not  coats^  but  tenis^  of  skins ^  jl 

In  this,  however,  Le  Clerc  has  nothing  to  support  him  but 
his  own  ingenuity  of  invention.  The  word  rnJiro,  which  is 
exactly  the  Greek  ;t'*«"'»  being  never  used  to  signify  any  thing 
l>ut  a  garment.  And  even  if  it  were,  it  seems  rather  extra-* 
ordinary,  as  Kennicot  remarks,  that  God  should  take  care  to 
make  a  tent  or  habitation  for  the  first  pair  in  Petmdtse^  when, 
in  the  very  next  words  we  read  of  God's  turning  them  out  of 
Paradise.    This,  hovrever,  is  not  the  only  instance,  in  which 
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Le  Clerc  has  indidged  an  arbitrary  fancy,*  In  liia  commMts 
on  Scripture. 

No.  LXy.*-Off  TVB  TRirC  IXTER^RETATIOir  OF  THE  Pi.»- 
SAGBy  SBir.  IV.  7.  COVTAINIirO  OOd's  EXPOBTULATiOV 
WITH    CAIjr. 

Page  45.  (/)-— The  plains  natural^  and  aignificant  inter- 
pretation,  which  in  tiie  page  berie  noticed)  has  been  given  to  a 
part  of  scripture  which  bad  long  exercised^  but  to  puzzle 
and  perplex  the  Commentators,  was  first  proposed  bj  the 
learned  Ligbtfoot,  (see  his  Works,  vol.  ii*  pp.  1085,  12A:U) 
and  has  since  been  adopted  by  Kennicot,  {Two  Disstri. 
pp.  216,  217.)  and  Pilkington,  (Renutrks,  &c.  p.  163.) 
The  use  of  the  word  rwon.  Sin,  for  a  sin-offeringf  is  so 
fiimiliar,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  adduce  instances 
in  proof  of  it.  Examples  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Exod.  xxix. 
14.  XXX.  10.  Xevit.  iv.  3, 21,  24,  29.  vi.  25.-2  Kings  xiL 
16.  Ezech.  xlv.  23.  Hos.  iv*  8.  and  in  numerous  other 
passages.  On  this  idiom,  see  also  what  has  been  said  in  p. 
239 — ^243.  of  this  work,  and  in  Pilkingion*a  Remarks^ 
pp.  163,  164. 

But  the  translation  of  the  passage  here  given,  receives  its 
strongest  confirmation  from  the  peculiar  force  of  the  word 
]^:3*i,  which  is  connected  with  r^Mdn,  and  which  strictly  Uh 
plies,  cauchinffj  or  lyu^  donm  aa  a  btast.  For  this,  see 
Schindltr  and  Castell  on  the  word.  And  indeed  all  the 
Commentators  have  been  obliged  to  admit  this  sense  of  the 
phrase,  even  whilst  they  adopted  a  translation  of  the  pas- 
sive, with  which  it  seems  but  little  consistent :  the  idea  of 
sin  lying  couched  at  the  door,  being,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
hold  image.    Yet  in  this  sense  they  have  been  compelled  to 


*  Whoerer  wishes  to  be  Mtisfied  of  the  le^ty  of  Le  Clerc*s  occasionit 
strictures  on  Scripture,  may  oonsult  the  dissertation  of  Wltwut  on  the  Jht- 
ther  of  the  Pentateuchy  in  his  Muceilanea  Satra^  (torn,  i  p.  106—130,)  ii 
vbich  he  discusses,  at  considerable  length  and  with  much  force,  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  Lr  Clerc -against  the  receii«d  opii^on  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  the  work  of  Moses.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Le  Clere  afterwards  retra* 
ced  bis  steps ;  and  in  the  third  dissertation  of  the  Ptofegomena  of  his  coa- 
mentarvon  the  Old  Testament,  refuted  the  several  objections  which  be  bsd 
faimtfiBlf  befere  advanced.  The  rashness,  however,  which,  upon  so  important 
a  subject,  could  have  led  to  so  wild  a  theory  as  thb  writer  had  set  op»  in 
opposition  to  the  suffrage  of  all  antiquity,  to  the  authority  of  Christ  ana  his 
Apostles,  and  to  the  plain  evidence  of  tl^  thing  itself,  is  not  done  away  with, 
although  its  mischieft  may  be  mitigated,  by  his  subsequent  recantation- 
H  iving  made  mention  of  the  objections  raised  agsifist  the  authenticity  of  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  I  think  it  right  to  direct  the  yoimg  reader,  in  addition 
to  the  dissertation  of  WiUius  airead)r  noticed,  to  BUhop  WattnCs  .^pol^gf 
for  the  Bible  in  afuxcer  to  Paine,  and  'to  JDr.  Cr<tve^4  Lecturer  on  the  Ptnt^ 
Keuch. 
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•pt^ly  the  term.  See  Fagiua,  Vaiahhuf^  ChtrMf  Dath^, 
and  RoseAmuller.  But  the  word  sinrofferlngy  being  substi- 
tuted for  skif  the  whole  jUfficnltj  is  remoye^  and  the  peeu^ 
liarpropriety  of  the  term  employed  instantly  appears. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  of  some  weight  whkb 
is  remarked  by  Parkkursty  and  is  also  noticed  by  Castalia, 
Daibtj  and  RosmnmUer^  although  they  have  not  drawn  from  it 
the  natural  inference ;  jiamely,  Uiat  nmn^  which  is  feminine 
is  here  connected  with  a  word  of  the  maacullae  gender,  PV 
whichy  as  Parkhurst  judiciously  obserres,  is  perfectly  coo* 
aistent,  on  the  supposition  that  nmn  denotes  a  sitHmering^ 
for  then  according  to  a  .construction  common  in  Hebrew, 
which  refers  the  adjectiye  not  to  the  word,  but  to  th^  iking 
nnderstood  by  it,  the  masculine  r^  i»  here  combined  mih 
the  auimalf  which  was  to  be  the  ain-offering*  In  conformity 
with  this  reasoning  it  will  be  found,  that  mmn,  in  other  parts 
of  scripture  where  it  is  osed  for  a  sin^offtring,  is,  though  fe- 
minine itself,  connected  with  a  masculine  adjunct.  See 
JBxod.  xxk.  14.  Lev*  iv.  21,  24^  v.  9.  and'other  places 
of  Leviticus,  where, the  masculine  pronoun. tstin  is.  used  in- 
stead of  the  feminine  r^Tt.  But  in  Gen.  xviii*  2C^«  xx«  9* 
lixod.  xxxii.  21,  30.  and  other  {daces,  where  the  Verd  oc- 
curs  in  its  original  signification  of  «tfi,  it  has  eoastantiy  the 
adjective  connected  in  the  fomkUne* 

Dr.  Geddea  was  either  not  aware  of  this  pecntiarity,  or 
did  not  choose  to  notice  it,  whiht  he  labonred  so  hard  in  his 
Critical  Remarks  (p.  &4*)  to  show,  that  tliere  were  no  an- 
ihorities  to  justify  the  connecting  nMsrt  a  feminine^  In  its 
ordinary  sense  of  tfin,  with  a  nustctiliitea^unet.  He  has  not 
taken  the  like  pains  to  ahow,  that  such  a  conneuon  is  au- 
thorized in  the  application  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  sim^ 
offering:  in  which  particular  aj^ication  it  is,  that  this 
anomalous  connexion  is  specially  contended  for.  He  has 
xoerely  contented  himself  with  asserting,  (p.  55.)  that  the 
rendering  the  word  in  this  sense  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions, which  he  has  urged  against  its  application  to  the  sense 
of  sin*  This  he  has  asserttdj  whilst  it  will  appear  upon  a 
single  glance,  that  to  every  objection  which  he  has  advanced, 
this  signification  of  the  term  supfdies  an  immediate  and  satis- 
factory reply. 

The  prmcipal  difllculty  attending  the  translation  of  the 
verse  in  question,  has  arisen  from  the  apparent  want  of  con- 
nexion between  the  concluding  clause,  and  those  which  go 
before.  If  however  the  context  be  well  considered,  the  con- 
nexion becomes  clear  and  convincing.  Of  Cain,  who  was 
filled  with  rage  at  the  preference  given  to  his  brother  Abel, 
by  the  acceptance  of  his  sacrifice,  whilst  his  own  waf|  re- 
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jectedy  Jehovah  demands  the  reason  of  his  anger :  ''  Jf  tkom 
doesi  welly  (says  he)  shall  thou  fwt  be  accepted,^  or  rather, 
as  the  margin  of  oar  bible  reads,  shalt  thou  not  have  the  ex- 
cellencjff  or  exaltation,  above  thy  brother,  which  thou  con* 
ceivest  to  belong  to  thy  birth-right?  And  if  thott  doest  not 
welly  a  sin-offering  liefh  at  thy  very  door^  to  make  the  due 
reconciliation,  and  restore  thee  to  the  station  which  thou  hast 
lost  by  thy  misconduct.  So  that  in  every  way  it  depends 
upon  thyself,  that  thy  brother  shall  be  rendered  subject  vnto 
iheey  and  that  ihxm  shalt  have  the  superiority  over  him" 
This  meaning  naturally  and  spontaneously  flows  from  the  li* 
teral  rendering  of  the  passage  as  it  stands  connected.  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Cat»,  wherefore  art  thou  wrothy  &c.  (witk 
thy  brother)  ?  Is  there  noty  if  thou  doest  well,  exaltation ; 
andy  if  thou  doest  not  welly  a  sin-offering  lying  at  thy  door.' 
And  thus  he  may  become  subject  to  thety  and  thou  mayest 
have  the  dominion  over  him.  It  is  apprehended  that  this, 
which  is  an  exact  translation  6f  the  original,  affords  in  (he 
view  of  the  above  paraphrase,  a  clear,  con^stent,  and  satis* 
factory  sense,  of  a  part  of  scripture,  which  has  hitherto 
caused  much  trouble  to  interpreters* 

The  rendering  by  the  LXX  is  so  very  different  from  this, 
and  from  the  commonly  received  translation,  that  on  the  first 
view  it  would  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  a  Hebrew  ori* 
ginal,  entirely  dissimilar  to  that  which  we  at  present  possess. 
It  therefore  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  curious  reader,  to 
fihow  how  the  Greek  translators  must  have  considered  the 
text,  in  order  to  have  derived  from  it  a  sense  apparently  so 
foreign  from  its  import.  '  They  render  it  thus :  Ov*,  ««»  •^i«f 

vr^^ctwytUKy  •(^i»%  h  fat  hiXttiy  MfMifTti  5  «9t>;^dM'df  ir^«(   trg    «srdf^«^ 

tutry,  luu  ov  «f(ff€  rnvrui  or, as  in  Some  of  Holmes's  various  read- 
ings,— tTtr^0^v  ttuTH,icm  rtr  mvrtt  «(^(^.  Though  yoH  may  have 
rightly  offeredy  yet  if  you  have  not  rightly  dividedy  have  yon 
9iot  sinned?  Be  at  rest.  To  you  shall  he  submit  himse^y 
cmd  you  shall  rule  over  him.  Now,  if  in  the  original,  r^¥^9  yer^ 
be  construed  in  connexion,  making  n>Kt7  the  infinitive  moo^ 
and  expressing  by  O'P'n  the  modcy  in  which  the  action  denoted 
by  that  infinitive  was  performed ;  and  if,  in  like  manner,  the 
words  rmsS  Tfyn  be  made  to  coalesce,  whilst  nnD  is  interpret- 
ed in  the  sense  of  dividing:  if  rwon  be  considered  as  a  verb, 
and  ^3*1  also  as  a  verb,  with  a  stop  preceding  and  following  it: 
— ^the  sense  affixed  by  the  Septuagint  may  be  elicited.  For 
then  3'D^n  mw  may  be  rendered  «;^&(  Tr^tctuy*^  i  and  rmaS 
TfTTyy  •f^iis  htXm*  rnJW]  also  may  be  rendered  by  iifu^rt^y  and 
f ni  by  nwx»vf-  All  this  however,  it  must  be  remembe«%d,  is 
to  be  considered  rathpr  possible  than  natural.  For  altfaou^ 
.tl|e  infinitive  certainly  admits  such  a  connexion  with  the  veift 


Temt  as  to  implj  the.  doing  weW^  that  which  is  eitpressed  by 
.  the  infioitiye,  yet  the  use  of  the  verb  nm  for  offering  sacri" 
ficti  and  of  nnfi  for  dinidingy  cao  scarcely  be  said  to  be  autho> 
rized  by  any  passages  in  Scripture.  Indeed  that  nnd  should 
admit  the  sense  of  dividing^  it  ought  to  be  written  rind,  unless 
we  suppose  the  word  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  freely  skaf'^ 
ingf  or  imparting  J  (which  nnfi  is  not  incapable  of  expressing,) 
and  that  thence  the  Oreek  translators  felt  themselves  justified 
in  extending  it  ito  the  above  signification.  As  for  p*^  also,  it 
is  only  by  a  considerable  latitude  of  figurative  application 
that  it  can  be  interpreted  as  in  the  Oreek ;  its  literal  meaning 
being  that  of  lying  down  as  an  animaL  So  that  upon  the 
whole,  the  version  by  the  LXX  is  rather  to  be  defended  than 
approved :  whilst  the  translation  by  Jerome,  and  still  mord 
that  by  Theodotion,  presents  a  view  of  the  passage  much 
more  natural  as  well  as  grammatical. 

Jerome's  translation  runs  thus,  *^  Nonne  si  bene  egeris^ 
demittetur  tibi?  Et  si  non  bene  egeris,  ante  fores  peccatunf 
tuum  sedebit  ?  Et  ad  te  societas  ejus :  sed  tu  magis  domi- 
nare  ejus."  {QwBst.  Hehr.  in  GenesJ)  And  this  again  is  thus 
modified  in  the  Roman  Vulgate,  "  Nonne  si  bene  egeris,  re- 
cipies  ?  Sin  autem  male,  statim  in  foribus  peccatum  aderit  ? 
Sed  sub  te  erit  appetitus  ejus,  et  tu  dominaberis  illius."  In 
both  of  these  the  sense  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  our  com- 
mon English  Bibles,  except  that  the  last  clause  is  applied 
by  the  followers  of  the  Vulgate,  not  to  Abel,  but  to  the  sin 
just  before  spoken  of,  and  is  interpreted  as  pronouncing  on 
the  full  dominion  of  man  over  his  sinful  desires,  and  asserting 
the  uncontroled  freedomf  of  his  will.  The  Romish  writers 
adduce  Jerome's  paraphrase;];  on  the  text,  as  clearly  proving 
this  to  have  been  his  view ;  and  also  refer  to  the  authority  of 
'Augustine,  who  specifically  argues  the  point  thus,  "  Tu  do- 
minaberis illiiis;  nunquid  fratris  ?  absit.  Cujus  igitur  nisi 
peccaJLi  .^"  On  these  authorities,  together  with  that  of  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  the  $  Doway  translators  ground  a  triumph 

•  of  this  construction,  Prov.  xxx.  29.  PsaL  xzxiiu  3.  Isai.  xxili.  16. 
Bzcch.  xxxiii.  32.  anid  many  other  parts  of  Scripture  supply  instances. 

f  Grasmus  (ifyperatpUt  IHatrib,  U.  sec  96.)  cites  tlie  passage  thus : 
'*  Sub  te  erit  appetitus  tuus,  et  tu  dommi^eria  ilUus :"  and  from  this  unau- 
tliorized  readi^ig,  deduces  a»  ar^^ument  in  opposition  to  Luther,  on  the  free 
will  of  man. 

4  In  his  QtiettioM  on  GeiutUt  he  thus  exDlaifts  the  text :  '**  duod  si  male 
Egeris,  iliico  peccatum  ante  vestibuluili  seoebit,  et  taU  janitore  comitabe- 
riB :  Yerum,  quia  liberi  arbitrii  es,  moneo  ut  noo  tlbl  peccatum,  aed  tu 
peccato  domineris." 

§  Brnettif  in  his  Ijutitutio  Interpretis  ^Yovi  T^atamenti,  p.  f9.  exclaims^ 
"  Quam  multi  errores  oiti  sunt  in  Ecclesi^  ex  Unguc  Hebraic^  ignoranti4 ! 
^octrina  de  purgatorio,  pasnitentta^  iide>  bonis  operibus,  et  alts,  ex  Angus* 
l^xio  quidem,  et  versione  vulgatft  profcrri  quidem,  sed  adsari  et  defend!  non 


wet  the  kerdicAl  (Protettast)  venibits,  wliofte  o¥je«t  i 
ferriog  tbe  clause  to  Abel  aad  not  to  ^ti^  they  conceire  to 
be  that  of  eacapiog  from  the  doctrine  of  free-wiU;  fi»r  tk« 


ponunt  contra  inlefpretein  Kngu«  U^bmcx  gnamin.''— "Other 
(oweTcr,  very  difibvnt  from  mete  if^ionnoe  of  Uie  Hebrew  lingtiftge,  h«re 
been  Mtigned  for  the  erron  tn  ficripiore  niterpretrntion*  impiAalile  to 
tbe  adYOceteeof  the  ehurchof  Rome.  Father  Paul  MortMUB^m  one  of 
bis  Lrtten,  (Letter  25.)  that  the  Pope,  complaining  of  Fra.  I>\i]eenttfS 
iaid,  ^  that  preaching  of  the  Scripturea  ia  a  mispicioiis  tfaiag  i  and  that  he 
who  keepa  clnae  to  the  Scripturea,  will  rain  the  Catholic  ftdtfa  *  And 
•gain»  (Letter  26.)  the  Pope  b  made  to  aay  of  him,  *<that  indeed  he 
made  aome  good  8ermona»  but  bad  onea  withal :  and  that  he  imuMed  toe 
much  upon  Scripture ;  which  ia  a  book,  to  which  if  any  keen  eloae,  be 
will  qaite  nun  the  Catholic  faith.**— And  indeed,  that  the  Pope  had  reqott 
to  complain  of  Fra.  Fulgentio'a  sermooa,  mtiat  be  adnutted,  when  ve  and 
from  BurMtt'*  Life  of  Biehep  Bedeli^  (p.  119.)  that  thtftfiither,  m  pnubi^ 
on  the  words.  Move  ye  not  read?  took  oecaaion  to  tell  the  auditory^  that  i 
Christ  were  now  to  ask  thia  queation,  all  the  anawer  they  could  make  to  it 
would  be  I  JW,  for  they  were  nol  ntffered  H  do  it  .*  and  theace  proceeded  to 
remonBtrate,  with  the  most  animated  zeal*  againat  the  reatraiat  put  ea  the 
use  of  the  Scripture  by  the  See  of  Rome. 


In  a  work,  whidi,  within  a  few  ^eara,  has  obtained  the  moat  diatiqniiahcd 
mariL  of  approbation,  from  the  highest  leained  society  of  a  nation  faolcline 
eommunion  with  the  Church  of  Bmne,  we  meet  with  a  detailed  statement  of 
those  cauaes,  which  have  disqualified  the  votariea  of  that  Chur^  for  the 
task  of  Scriptiire  interpretation.  •  After  an  enumeration  of  the  tidnma^gtm^ 
derived  to  the  literatore  andciviliaation  of  Christendom,  from  religaoiia  hou. 
ses,  as  depositariea  of  tbe  remains  of  ancient  leaminK,  tbe  author  tfaoa  pro- 
ceeds.-—" If  the  Churchmen  persevered  in  this  Dmnner  the  faint  tradkistt  cd 
knowledfi^e,  it  must,  at  the  aame  time,  be  acknowledged,  that  in  their  hands 
it  more  tban  once  became  dan^rous,  and  waa  converted  by  ita  goanfiaas  to 
pernicious  purposes.    The  domination  of  Rome,  built  upon  a  acairoidin|if  oC 
^Ise  hi&torical  proofs,  had  need  of  the.aasiatanoeof  thoae  fiddifbl  — Wia» 
riea,  to  employ  on  the  one  side  their  half  knowledge  to  fascinate  men's  <^ea, 
and  on  the  oUier  to  prevent  thoae  eyea  from  perceiving  the  truth,  and  ntmrn 
becoming  enlightened  by  the  torch  of  criticiam.  The  local  aaurpatkms  of  the 
Qlergy,  m  several  places,  were  founded  on  similar  daima,  aiid  had  need 
of  similar  means  for  their  preaervation.    It  f()llowcd,  therefore,  both  that  the 
little  knowledge  permitted  should  be  mixed  with  error,  and  that  tbe  natioaa 
•hould  be  carefully  maintained  in  {Mrofound  ignorance,  favourable  to  aopcrsti- 
tion.  Learning,  aa  far  aa  possible,  waa  rendered  inaeceasihie  to  the  laity.  The 
study  of  the  opcient  languages  atss  represented  as  idolatrous  and  ahoBunaMe* 
Above  all,  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  sacred  inheritance  of  all 
Christians,  was  severely  interdicted.  To  read  the  bible,  without  the  permia- 
aion  of  one's  superiors,  was  a  crime :  to  translate  it  into  the  vulnr  loopie 
would  have  been  a  temerity  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment.    The  Fopea 
had  indeed  their  rd^sons  fiir  preventing  the  word  or  iesua  Chriat  from  ie»ch- 
i^g  tbe  people,  and  a  direct  communication  from  being  eatabhahed  between 
the  Gosfiel  and  the  Christian.    When  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  in  the 
shade  objects  aa  coaspicuous  as  faidi  and  public  worship,  it  behoved  the  dadrk* 
ness  to  be  universal  and  impenetrable.^  ViliatU  Eooay  on  the  H^ormatiam  of 
jMther,  p.  89—^0.  The  same  writer  in  anotlier  place,  thus  contrasts  the  cha- 
ractera  of  tbe  Protestam  and  Romish  Churches,  as  to  their  grounds  of  assent 
to  sacred  truths.^"  The  Church  of  Rome  said.  'Submit,  without  examination, 
to  authority!  The  ProtesUnt  Church  said,    ''Examine,  and  submit  only  lo 
thy  o*n  conviction."    The  one  commanded  mm  t o  believe  blindly :  tbe  other 
taught  them,  with  the  Apostle,  to  reject  the  bad,  and  choose  only  that  which 
ia  Mod  i^  lhid.p.  394.— Ami  wlien  the  Church  of  Rome  was,  at  leagih,  ohti- 
S«d  by  the  neceaaities  of  self^efeace,.  to  grant  lo  her  faithi'ttl  aons  the  {iri. 
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kottiiity  to  whklt  doctriiie^  efitertatftcd  by  the  flrtt  ReforiiH 
•ni,  they  are  branded  by  the«e  tranalators  with  the  title  ^f 
Manicfaees.    (See  the  bowujf  Bible  on  Gen.  iy.  7.) 

Tilege  of  theological  i&Testigatioiiy  in  what  way  does  the  same  writer  refire- 
aent  Che  system  of  studies  penniited  for  this  purfM>se  ?  The  theology  of  the 
BeiMiiiat»  andthatof  theProteatanty  he  describe8>M**twowolrlda  in  opposite 
hcitiispherest  which  hare  nothiaif  conUBon  except  the  narae.^*— **  The  CaUio^ 
lie  theology  rests  (says  he)  on  the  inflexihle  autiiority  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  debars  the  man  who  studies  it  from  all  free  exercise 
ef  his  reason.  It  has  preserved  the  jargon,  and  all  the  barbaroas  appenda- 
gea  of  the  Seholastio  philosophy.  We  perceive  in  it  the  work  of  darknesa  of 
the  monks  of  the  tenth  century.  In  short*  the  hajpplest  thing  which  can  be- 
fall him  who  has  unfortunately  learnt  it,  is  speedily  to  forget  it.  The  Pro- 
testant theokogy,  on  the  contrary,  rests  on  a  system  of  examination,  on  the 
unlimited  use  of  reason.  The  most  liberal  exeffesis  opens  for  it  the  know* 
ledM  of  sacred  antiquity ;  tritieism,  that  of  the  history  of  titie  ChurcSi ;  it  re- 
gains the  doctrioal  pMt*  reduced  to  purity  and  sinplicityt  as.  only  the  body 
ef  religion>tfae  positive  form  which  it  requires ;  and  it  is  supported  by  phi- 
losophy  in  the  examination  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  morality,  and  of  the  ve-> 
.  lations  of  men  to  the  Divine  Being.  Whoever  wishea  to  be  instructed  in  his- 
tory, in  classical  literature,  and  philosophy,  can  choose  nothing  better  than 
a  course  of  Protestant  theology.^ — Ibid.  pp.  JOT,  308.— -Such  are  the  obsfer- 
Tatlons,  contained  iu  a  work,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  a  pfize,  com<* 
lerred  by  the  National  Institute  of  France. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  of  the  justice  of  this  writer's  ie- 
■aarka  on  the  stale  of  sacred  literature  in  the'Romiih  Church,  has  beett  sup- 
plied by  tiie  late  repuhi&cation*  in  this  country,  of  that  wretched  spedmea 
of  SctipCureeriticlsm»  tfartPM  Mmaa.    ThispoweitesoJftprfngof  afeeMs 
pemitk  which  was  auM»osed  to  hate  perished  whto  it  first  saw  the  light, 
above  a  ceatury  ago^  has  lately  upon  signs  of  reanimation,  been  hailed  ia 
Irdand  with  ahiouts  of  joy.    And  the  meagre  abstract  of  Qregmy  MarthCM 
JHteo^ery  9f*lm  manifM  tutrupUmu  ^  the  Bofy  Scr^iuref,  a  work  which 
bee  itself  lain  for  two  tiuadred  years  overwhelmed  by  confutation,  has  faeea 
veoeived  fovthe  Bomaaiata  of  this  part  of  the  Empire,  with  a  gratulatioa  that 
Aiglit  wcu  become  the  darkest  sges  of  the  Church.    A  woik,  eondeamine 
tfae  Protestant  traaslatioa  of  the  Bible  for  using  the  term  me*$enger  insteaS 
of  a^gelf  (in  Mal<  ii.  T.  iii.  1.  Mat  xi.  10.   Luke  vii.  $7,  &e.)  by  which  the 
oharaetcr  6Fa»gel  is  withdrawn  from  ^a^priegthooJ,  and  of  a  9aerwment  fnm 
•rii^.-— for  not  rendering  the  words  (in  Hcbr*  xi.  31.)  w^oTtzvfnnf  EIIX 
«•  ^eaM»  rtt  |«CAr  avtv^  as  die  Rhemiah  does,  ad»red  thett^nf  hU  rod,  and 
thereby  surrquationaly  feioving  oae  of  the  ]if lacipal  Scripture  argumenta 
for  image  wsr«A»^  .•-^for  aseribing  to  the  word  SdD,  in  the  second  command- 
ment; the  meanini^  grmen  image^  whilst  the  Rhemish  renders  it  graven 
ikiwg,  which,  with  those  who  admit  on  image  not  to  be  a  thing,  will  exempt 
hnares  firom  ^e  prohibitiott  of  the  commandment  >-*for  not  giving  to.  the 
♦orSs  firtAUiA  and  pttmUnffa,  the  sense  otpermncet  but  merely  assigning  to 
tliem  their  true  interpretation, '  repentance,  and  thus  doing  wilful  despite  to 
^e  eacrament  is/t  penance  .*— a  work,  I  say,  condemning  the  Protestant  trans- 
latiofiB  €^  the  IKbie  for  these,  and  some  other  euch  errors ;  and  in  aU  icascf^ 
^kfnenttrdting  the  error  by  one  and  the  same  irrefragable  pr^of,>^that  t^e 
Romiah  version  is  the  true  one,  and  that  the  Protestant  region,  which  diifen 
fhim  it,  must  coneequenth  be  false,— is  certainly  not  such  a  one,  as  might,  ia 
^le  nineteenth  century,  he  expected  to  be  raked  up  by  the  clergy  of  a  widely 
«xteMled  communion,  and  exbibrted  triumphantly  as  a  master-piece  of  cri- 
tlcitl  erudition.    In  the  opinion  of  many,  this  miserable  performance  did  not 
deserve  an  answer ;  especialty  as  erery  argomemt,  which  it  contained,  had 
iieen  j^  former  times  repeatedly  tonforted.    Peilraps  however  they  judged 
anore  rije^tly,  who  thoueiit,  that  even  the  weakest  reasoTiings  should  be  ex- 
*  (osed*  1«rt  they  might  be  imagined  to  be  strong,  and  thstt  even  the  most 
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To  tfaese  Romiflh  Doctors  I  leave  a  Romiah  Doctor  to  re- 
ply. Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Oritical  Remarks^  pp.  54,  55.  hai 
endeavoured  to  shov  that  Jerome's  versioo,  or  that  of  the 
Vulgate,  cannot  be  maintained.  He  has  not,  however,  addu- 
ced the  arguments  which  bear  most  strongly  against  their  in- 
terpretation ;  namel};,  those  which  apply  to  the  mistransla- 
tion of  the  cottcludiag  clause  of  the  seventh  verse,  and  to  the 
violence  offered  even  to  that  mistranslation  in  pronounciog 
that  Cain  having  sinned  should  acquire  domiuion  over  his 
iinfol  desires,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  by  yielding  to 
sin  a  man  acquires  the  power  of  controling  it.  But  too  much 
has  been  said  upon  Romish  exposition.^ 

bAcknied  argumenu  should  be  replied  to^  lest  they  might  be  eoaceived  te 
be  new.  Accordingly,  this  work  received  an  answer  from  Dr.  Ryan,  whose 
zealous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  religious  truth  are  well  knou'n,  and  is 
about  to  receive  another  from  the  Bev.  Richard  Grier  of  Middieton.  These 
gentlemen,  at  all*  events,  dispiav  courage,  in  their  enterprise^  aince  the  au- 
thor whom  they  attack,  backed  by  the  whole  council  of  Trent,  has  pronoun- 
ced, that  wlioever  shall  not  receive  the  books  of  Scripture,  a*  thej  arc  readin 
'9ke  Cathiefiic  (Ttomiih)  Church,  and  om  they  are  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition , 
ehaii  he  accu&sbd.    Errata,  p.  37* 

*  How  little  entitled  the  orthodox  member  of  the  JRomieh  church  is,  it 
IJhis  day,  to  expect  serious  consideration  in  the  walks  of  sacred  criticism, 
may  be  inferred  (in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  note)  from  the 
cle^ription  fftven  of  him  by  a  Doctor  of  his  own  communion .  **  The  vulgv 
papist  rests  nts  faith  on  the  supposed  infallibility  of  his  churchy  although  he 
knows  m>t  where  that  infallibility  ia  lodged,  nor  in  what  it  properiy  consists : 
it  is  to  him  a  general,  vague,  indefinite  idea,  which  he  never  tmnks  of  analy- 
aing.  He  reads  in  hts  catechism,  or  is  told  by  his  catechist,  that  the  Ckurth 
cannot  err  in  Kohat  eke  teacheeg  and  then  he  if  told,  that  this  unerring 
church  is  composed  only  of  those  who  hold  communion  with  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  and  precisely  bdlieve  as  he,  and  the  bishops  who  are  in  communioii 
with  him,  believe.  From  that  moment  reason  ia  set  aside ;  authority  usorpi 
its  place,  and  implicit  faith  is  the  necessary  consequence.  He  dares  not  even 
ailvance  to  the  first  step  of  Des  Cartes's  logic ;  he  dares  not  doubt :  for  in  bis 
t^ible  of.  sins,  which  he  is  obliged  to  confess,  he  finds  dvubting  in  mattere  ef 
faith  to  be  a  grievous  crime.**  Such  ia  Dr.  (ieddes's  account  of  him  whoa 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  vulgar  papie*  g  under  which  title  he  in  truth  means 
to  include,  all  who  are  sincere  votaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  whom 
that  church  would  acknowledge  as  such :  in  other  words,  he  means  by  this 
term  to  designate  all  who  are  actually  within  the  pale  of  Popety. 

And  let  it  not  b^  supposed  that  this  is  the  testimony  of  an  enemy  ia  the 
4Isguise  of  a  friend ;  and  tliat  the  author,  whilst  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Catholic^  was  influenced  by  the  feelings  of  a  Protestant.  On  the  contiaiy  it 
18  manifest  from  the  following  passage  that  his  mind  remained  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  Romish  impression,  and  that  he  continued  stUI  a  par- 
ti zan  of  that  faith  whose  errors  he  affected  to  decry.  For,  says  be,  *'  Is  the 
faith  of  the  vulgar  Protestant  better  founded  ?  He  rests  it  en  a  book  called 
the  Holy  Bible,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  infallible  word  of  God^^-^Aod 
thus  he  pronounces  the  faith  of  the  Protestant  and  of  tlie  Papist  to  be  alike 
implicit  and  alike  unfounded  *'  If  the  instructor  of  the  Protestant  be  ai&ed 
how  he  knows  that  the  book  which  he  puts  into  the  hand  of  his  catechumen 
is  the  infallible  word  of  God;  he  cannot  like  the  Prieet,  appeal  to  an  uner- 
ring church  :  he  acknowledges  no  such  guide :  un^yet  it  ie  Uitrd  te  concrtve 
nkt/e  other  better  argument  he  can  vee.** — He  goes  on  even  to  pronounce*  tl«at 
"  in  the  Popish  controversy,  the  Romanists  have  on  this  point,  the  better 
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I  come  now  to  the  trandation  by  Theodotion,  whrcb,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  does,  perfect  justice  to  the  origiDat,  and  with 
which  the  version  which  I  have  proposed  entirety  coincides. 

rydttiiiTMf  tuu  ir^ff  ri  •^/mv  rnmny  xm  «<^|"(  «if/Tir.  Here  is  an 
agreement  in  all  its  parts  with  the  rendjering  which  has  been 
submitted ;  the  force  of  •fUB^ ri«,  like  that  of  riMon,  extending 
to  the  sin-offering:  ty»m^M^  ag  well  as  p*^,  denoting  the 
posture  of  an  animal;  and  «fr*0  the  masculine  decidedly 
marking,  that  the  reference  in  the  last  clause  was,  not  to 
MfutfTietj*  but  to  Abel.     See  Theodot  apud  Montefalc. 

Grotius  has  given  the  passage  somewhat  of  a  dinerent  turn, 
and  yet  departs  but  little  from  the  meaning  which  has  b^en 
here  assigned*  He  considers  the  force  of  the  si  bene  egeris, 
as  carried  down  to  the  concluding  clause,  so  as  to  make  the 
sense  this,  *^  if  thou  doest  well,  Abel,  as  the  younger,  shall  be 
rendered  subject  to  thy  authority."  And  so  makes  the  clause 
beginning  with,  "If  thou  doest  not  well,"  &c.  parenthetical ; 
of  which,  he  says,  innumerable  instances  are  to  be  foiind  ig 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  mode  of  translating  the  pas- 
sage has  been  adopted  by  Purver  in  his  {Jnglish  version :  i^id 
is  certainly  not  unworthy  of  commendation.  At  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  but  think  the  view  <^  the  sentence  which  I 
have  offered  to  the  reader,  more  grammatical,  mote  consist* 
ent,  and  more  natural.f 

aide  of  the  question ;  called,  by  some  of  their  controv^ssaUsts,  the  quevHcn  of 
qtuttion^y  And  in  what  way  does  their  superiority  appear  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  questions  ?  By  *'  its  never  having  been  satisfactorily  solved  bv  the 
Bomaaists  themselves :  they  having  alwavs  rea«>n^  in  what  is  termed  ai^> 
cious  circle  s  proving  the  infallibtlity ,  of  the  Church  Jrotn  the  authority  rf 
Scripture^  and  the  authority  of  Scripture  from  the  Church*s  infaiiihiliiy^ 
(Preface  to  Critical  Remarka,  p.  v.)  This  must  undoubtedly  have  given  the 
JRomanists  the  better  eide  of  the  question  /  for  what  Protestant  logician  could 
successfully  reply  to  such  an  argument  i  But  the  reader  must  be  wearied  of 
this  fatuity. 

*  That  is,  to  a./ua^riA,  in  the  sense  of  tin/  in  which  sense  alone  it  is,  that 
it  has  been  by  some  made  the  subject  of  rderence  in  opposition  to  ^hei.  In 
the  sense  of  ein-ofering,  it  w^uld,  as  we  have  seen,  admit  the  maeeuiine  pro- 
noun du/ro ;  but  to  the  word»  taken  in  that  sense,  the  reference  of  the  pro- 
noun would  have  no  meaning. 

f  The  note  of  Ludov.  de  Diea  on  this  passage  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
"  ,in  non,  tive  bene  offeras,  eive  non  bene^  ad  oitiwn  peecatunt  cubat  ?  Quum 
scilicet,  indigpne  ferret  Cain,  fratris  sacrificium  suo  esse  prxlatum,  quod  noa 
minus  recte  sacrificiorum  ritus  observasset  fratre,  neque  quiequam,  sive 

3uoad  rem  oblatam,  sive  quoad  eztemam  ofTerendi  rationero  ac  ceremoniara^ 
ignius  a  fratre  ac  melius  profectum  esset,  monet  Deus,  non  esse  hie  ipsam 
oblationem  respiciendam,  recte  ne  ea  secundum  legem  scilicet  cereraonialem^ 
.facta  sit,  an  secus :  sed  personam  ofierentem,  dedita  ne  ea  sit,  peccato,  an 
non.  Tu  peccatum  perpetuo  circumfers,  illudque  in  procinctu  babes,  cubane 
quippe  ante  fores :  itaque  nihil  re&rt,  bene  ne  an  male  secundum  ritus  lega* 
les  oflTeras.  Vel  optima  tua  oblatio  a  peccato  vitiatur.  Non  debebat  appetitus 
tuns  feni  ad  peccatum,  sed  peccati  appetitus  ad  te,  sicut  muliens  appetitus 
jnaritum  coi  subest,  tuque,  ei  dominari.— Posset  etiam  verti.  An  non 
I f^  pulchrum  quid  adferae,  five,  non  pulchrumt  Bic»«^«fnifii9(fo«  in  Fef*  VeeL 
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PAoe  46.  («) — Dr.  Richie  jiidiciotiBljr  obserresy  on  ikh 
passage  of  HebrewB,  that  *'  it  makes  tbe  sacrifice  of  Abel  td 
have  been  of  the  piacular  kind,  by  the  compariaoB  which  it 
maizes  between  the  eiiect  of  it  and  that  of  tlie  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  which  without  donbt  ww  of  the  piacalar  kind.  For, 
unless  these  two  sacrifices  had  been  of  the  same  kind,  and 
prodaetive  of  similar  eflfects,  such  a  comparison  coold  not 
have  been  made,  nor  the  effect  of  tiie  one  pronounced  to 
havo  been  better,  or  much  greater,  than  the  fj^^ecf  of  tbe 
other :  causes  of  a  different  nature  producing  effects  of  a  dis- 
similar kind:  and  between  effects  of  a  dissimilar  kind,  no 
ancfa  comparison  as  that  here  made  being  admissible. '*  Pe» 
€uliar  Doctrines  of  JRevefolioft.    Part  II.  $  itlii.  p.  138. 

Iio»  LXYIL— -oir  thb  katube  of  sacbificb  befobc  thb 

law:    TBlTDIlie  to  show   its    COffFINEVEBT  to    ARIMAL 
■A^BIFICB,   BXCBPt    IN    THE   CASE    OF   CAIB. 

Page  46.  (w) — From  tbe  time  of  Abel's  sacrifice  to  the 
giving  of  tlie  law,  we  find  the  sacrificial  offering  described  bj 
no  other  appellation  than  that  of  nSn  or  nai,  tbe  holocauat  or 
bornt-ofiering,  and  the  Zebach  or  immolated  victim.  This 
we  see  the  former  expression  used  of  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  in 
-Oen.  viii.  20.  and  again  repeatedly  applied  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham  in  the  xxiid  chapter.  It  is  also  cmplojred  hy  Mo- 
ses in  speaking  of  sacrifices  to  Pharaoh,  in  Exod.  x.  25.  and 
Bgain  in  describing  tbe  offerings  of  Jethro,  xviii.  12.  Tbe 
pbtations  of  Job  likewise,  (Job  i.  5.)  and  of  his  friends,  (xlii. 
7,  8.)  are  so  denominated :  as  are  those  of  Balaam,  in  the 
Bxiiid  ch.  of  Numbers.  In  the  numerous  other  instances  of 
the  mode  of  worship  bj  sacrifice,  which  occur  in  tbis  earij 
period,  the  eifpression  used  is  either  nsr,  or,  where  the  sort 
of  ssK^rifice  is  not  exactly  specified,  a  word  Immediately  de« 
rived  from,  and  clearly  implying  it,  natD,  which  though  trans- 
lated generally  by  us  an  Aliar^  and  being  sometimes  applied 
to  that  on  which  Incense  was  presented,  cannot,  as  Sykes 
remarks,  {Essay^  p<  246.)  when  used  absolutely,  and  in  its 
strict  sense,  foe  otherwise  understood,  than  as  signifying 
**  that  on  which  slain  animals  were  offered.**    . 

Doctor  Richie,  indeed,  not  only  maintains  that  none  but 
tmimal  sacrifices  were  offered  from  the  time  of  Cain^to  the 

p,  13.— These  ittterpretttions  possess  muob  ioffenuity  i  bjit  are  laMt  to  tha 
gnnMUtieal  objection  alre^d^  urged,  of  taking  nKOHt  n  the  sepie  of  m, 
mthe  wssrnline  gsnder. 
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promulgation  ef  the  law,  but  that  all  during  that  period  were 
nose  pther  than  halocau9tSt  or  burtd-offtrings  ;  the  Zeback^ 
or  slain  antmaU  having  been  uniformlj  offered  up  in  that  man* 
ner:  and  that  consequently  al/  the  sacrifices  of  this  early  pe- 
riod were  pichcular*  In  this  l^st  position  Sykes  concurs,  so 
far  as  to  allow,  that  "  all  holocausts  before  the  days  of  Moses 
were  deprecations  of  wrath,"  and  he  admits  also,  that  from 
th«  time  of  Abel  until  that  of  Jacob,  there  is  no  instaioce  of 
any  other  sacrifice  than  the  hurni-offering.  But  from  his 
peculiar  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  sacrifice,  he  is  led 
to  contend,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jacob,  and  those  of  Moses 
and  Jethro,  included  ^  ftace^ffering^  idthough  he  confesses, 
that  in  no  one  instance  is  there  any  mention  expressly  mad^. 
«f  peace-offerings  before  the  law* 

The  circumstances,  on  which  Sykes  grounds  his  opinion, 
are— -1.  The  introduction  of  the  wordnst:  which  is  of  no 
weight,  because  nothing  prevents  the  Zebach  from  having 
been  an  holoeau$t''^2.  The  mention  o£jthe  eating  of  bread  at 
the  time  of  the  sacrifice  t /ram  whicb  no  inference  can  b0 
drawn  respecting  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  as  .we  have  alrea^- 
dy  seen  in  Number  XLIX.-^-andr  3.  The  mention  of  both  the 
Zebach  and  the  Holocaust,  in  the  cases  of  Moses  and  Jethro, 
in  Exod.  x.  25.  and  xviii*  12«  to  which  Richie  has  satisfacto- 
rily replied,  by  showii^  that  the  particle  1,  is  to  be  taken,  not 
in  the  sense  of  and,  but  in  that  of  even.  Indeed  Dr«  Richie 
deserves  particularly  to  be  consulted  on  the  whole  of  this  sub- 
ject. See  Pecul.  Docir.  Part.  II.  $  42 — 49.  vol.  i.  p.  137 
— 144.  S^jj^lso  Sjfkes's  Essay,  p.  231 — 2^1.  where,  if  al- 
lowance be  made  for  the  author  s  peculiar  bias  on  the  subject 
of  sacrifice,  considerable  support  will  be  found  for  the  prince 
pal  part  of  Dr.  Richie's  positions.  But  whether  Dr.  Richie 
be  well  founded  or  not  in  his  opinion,  that  all  the  oblations 
prior  to  the  law,  excepting  that  of  Cain,  were  holocausts;  thDi 
at  lesi^i  must  be  admitted,  that  they  were  anitAal  sacrifices; 
more  than  which,  the  present  argument  does  not  recpiire. 

Josephus,  it  is  to  oe  observed,  expressly  describes  the 
Iiolocaust  offered  by  Noah,  as  a  sacrifice  of  deprecation.  He 
fitatea  that  this  patriarch,  under  a  persuasion  that  God  had 
doomed  mankind  to  destruction,  and  through  terror  of  the  re- 
petition of  the  dreadful  judgment  he  had  so  lately  witnessed, 
<^ered  up  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  Gk>d,  to  turn  anvay  his 
wrath*  Anliq,  Jud.  Lib.  I.  cap.  iv..  This- testimony  df  the 
Jewish  historian,  as  to  the  received  notions  of  the  nature  of 
sacrifice  in  his  day,  the  reader  will  please  to  add  fo  those 
which  have  been  adduced  in  Number  XXXIII,  in  reply  to 
0r«  PrieStlSy's  remark  upon  that  head.  It  will  most  natural^ 
1y  fisl|  in  at  p,  2a0.  of  this  work. 

*  a  A 
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SiFFBCTS    OF     TH£    MOSAIC    AND    THE   CHRISTIAN    SACEI^ 
FIGS8. 

Pao£  49.  (x) — Od  this  subject  particulstr  attention  shoaU 
be  paid  to  the  observations  in  Numbers  XXXI*  XXXIT- 
XXXYI.  and  XXXVJIr  especially  to  those  contained  is 
pp.  147,  148,  and  p.  195 — 197.  of  this  work. 

The  following  elucidation  by  the  learned  Grotios,  whose 
unbiassed  reflections  are  always  yaluable^  deserves  tobeooti- 
xed. — Lex  vetus  duplicitur  spectatur:  aut  carmditur,  ant 
spiritualiter.  Carnaliter  qua  instrumentum  {iiit  anfurutts,  rd- 
publica  JudaiccB.  Spiritualiter,  qua  rj««»  Hf^t  T§tw  fuAX^trnt^ 
umbram  habebat  futurorum.  Hebr.  x»  1.  Quod  ad  priorem 
cousiderationem  attioet,  sacrificia  Legis  expiatoria  sanctifica- 
bant  ad  carnis  puritatem,  Hebr*  ix.  1. — Deus  enim  Rex  He- 
bra^rum  (quoniam  I^iegislatori  licet  suam  legem,  prssertiia 
poenalena,  nonnibil  relaxare)  in  quibusdam  deUctis  Fictimat 
expiatorias  admisit  vice  ipsius  peccatoris,  et  per  iUaa  ac  noa 
alitor  peccatoreffl<  a  mortis  poena  (qu8&  juxta  carnalem  sensum 
.erat  sanctio  Legis)  liberare  voliiit.-— In  quibusdam  ergo  de- 
lictis;  quod  ad  poenam  carnalem  atiinebat,  admittebatur 
placamen,  redemptio,  satisfactio,  compensatio.denique  mortis 
'bestifle  ^um  morte  bominis  alioque  debita. — Yictimse  prs 
peccato  ita  in  Veteri  Foedere  peccata  expiarunt;  nimimm 
Deum  movendo,  ut  poenam  carnalem  remitteret,  idque  per 
satisfactionem  quandam.  ^ 

Quod  autem  typi  praestiterunt  carnaliter,  hoc  i 
exemplaff  Christus  prsesiat  spiritualiter ;  et  quod  typi  ift 
quibusdam  duntaxat  delictis,  id  Christus  in  omnibus,  Deum 
scilicet  movendo,  ut  spiritualem  posnamremittat,  idque  per 
satisfactionem  peifectissimam-  Pius  enim,  non  minus  semper 
est  in  re  typo  designate,  quam  in  typo,  ut  ratio  monstrat 
Commune  est  sacrificio  expiatorio  legali  et  sacrificio  Christi 
illud,  quod  sine  sanguinis  effusione  non  fit  remissio,  Hebr*  ix* 
22.  .  Hanc  impetrationem  remissionis.  per  sanguinem  ibiden 
divinus  scriptor  appeIlatinodo«yi«^iK«»,  «anc^c0iionem  {!&) 
modo  iMt#ci(46-^ff,  expiationtmf  (14,22,  23.)  Sed  in  Yeteri 
Lege  victimae  erant  pecudes,  (12,)  in  hac  nostra  Christus  ipse 
non  sBcerdos  tantum  sed  est  victima  (14,  26.)  Legalis  ilia  ex- 
piat  io  hujua  coelestis  sive  spiritualis  vwhiyfut  (23.)  et  «»r/rtr:r«i,« 
exemplar  (24.)  quomodo?  Quia  ilia  praestabat  carni  mnn- 
ditiem  (14*)  id  est,  reatus  ablationem,  non  autem  spiritui  sive 

.    *  GrotiKft  has  hese  uae^  the  word  antitype  improperly,  Snd  in  a  sense 
directly  opposite  |o  that  in  which  he  hi^s  just  before  properly  applied  t^ 
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eonscienthe  (9«)  hsc  antem  ipsi  conscientise  (14.)  Quia  qood 
In  Veteri  Lege  erat  mors  temporalis,  hoc  in  Noto  Foedere  est 
mors  eterna.  Hebr.  x.  29 :  ac  proinde  illtc  liberatio  erat  tem- 
poralis, hie  vero  «umt^  ^vr^mrt^  (Btema  redemption  Hiebr.  ix. 
12.  Quare  sicut  eodem  loco  ab  eflfectu  legalis  victims  ad  e£> 
fectam  faajus  per  spiritum  oblatse  argumentum  producttur, 
Quanta  magis^  &c.  sic  et  nobis  licet  hunc  in  moddm  certis- 
sime  argumentari,  Victima  legalU  reatum  camalem  sustulii^ 
Deutnmovendo  ad  remissionem;  ergo  mulio  magia  reatum 
spiritwUem^  Deum  itidem  ad  remissionemfnovendo^  tolUt 
oblaia  per  spiritnm  victitna.^-^otii  Opera  Tkeolog.  torn* 
iv.  p.  331—333. 

The  principles  from  which  Grothis  has  derived  his  concla- 
sion  are  manifestly  these^  1 .  That  the  expiation  wrought  by 
the  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  typical  of  that  effected  by 
the  death  of  Christ:  2.  That  in  every  type  there  must  be 
something  of  the  same  general  nature  with  that  which  is  con-* 
tained  in  the  thing  typified  ?  and  3.  That  combined  with  this 
general  correspondence  between  the  type  and  the  thing  pre- 
figured, there  should  exist  that  disproportion  which  might  be 
expected  between  the  shadow  and  the  substance. 

These  principles  indeed  are  so  clearly  and  unequivocally 
laid  down  by  the  apostle  in  his  epistle^  to  the  Hebrews,  that 
even  the  great  fiithers  of  the  Socinian  school;  Fauslns  Soci* 
nus  and  Crellius,  admit  their  evidence,  and  differ  from  Grotius 
only  in  the  application,  fn  establishing  the  correspondence 
and  the  disproportion  of  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  ex- 
piation, they  urge  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  no  less  forcibly 
than  Grotius  has  done ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  treatise  of  So- 
cinus,  Dejes.  Christ.  Serv.  {Operas  tom.  ii.  pp.  157,  158*) 
and  in  Crellius's  Respons,  ail  Chrot*  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  204«~ 
211.)  These  expositors,  not  having  been  initiated  into  the 
convenient  artifice,  so  familiar  to  their  foNowers,  df  rejecting 
the  authority  of  an  Apostle  when  it  made  against  them,  found 
themselves  compelled  by  the  plain  language  of  scripture  to 
acknowledge  the  Validity  of  these  principles. 

The  nature  of  their  system,  however,  being  at  variance 
with  their  admission,  they  were  led  to  strain  one  principle  to 
an  extreme,  subversive  of  the  other;  and  by  urging  dispro- 
portion within  the  confines  of  disstmilitude^  they  were  ena- 
bled to  escape  the  bearings  of  that  correspondence  of  the  two 
dispensations,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  apostle's  ar- 
gument, and  for  which  they  had  themselves  in  the  first  in- 
stance strenuously  contended.  For  whilst  in  professing  to 
represent  the  expiation  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  of  a  supe» 
rior  order  to  that  effected  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  they 
endeavonr  to  eittablish  this  by  such  a  description  of  its  na- 
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tore,  ajidevedts  it  of  erery  character,  wbich  ibe  Mosaic  tasii* 
fice  possessed^  they  ia  truth  sbdW^  that  the  death  of  Christ 
bore  no  relation  whatevi^r  to  those  saerifices  by  which  they 
admit  it  to  have  been  typified :  that  is,  in  other  worda,  they 
make  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  at  the  same  time  typical  and  not 
typic^  of  tiie  death  of  Christ. — See  this  point  veil  tieated, 
though  in  a  different  manner,  by  Stillingfleet,  in  Ub  IXaconrat 
concerning  the  true  Reasons,  &c.  p.  366—367. 

On  another  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  of  the  abovewritersjit 
is  also  necessary  to  remark.  Whflst  they  profesa  faMliuHy 
to  follow  the  apostle's  reasoning  in  hisaddrmto  the  Hebrews, 
they  represent  the  expiation  of  the  legal  sacrifice  as  wholly 
typical;  whereas  it  was  not  less  real  and  effectual  under  ite 
own  proper  system,  than  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  under  that 
by  which  it  was  succeeded ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  pre* 
figured  that  more  important  expiation,  which  was  to  be  intro- 
duced under  the  new  dispensation ;  ail  the  parts  of  which, 
the  apostle  distinctly  informs  us^  had  their  correspondiBg 
circumstances  in  that  which  went  before* 

•Upon  the  whole  then,  briefly  to  sum  up  the  present  suV* 
ject.  The  people  of  the  Jews  bemg  placed  under  a  peculiar 
polity^  whereby  they  stood  at  the  same  time  in  a  civB  and  a 
ritual  relation  to  their  divine  Oovernor ;  their  offences  iu  these 
several  relations  exposed  them  to  the  infiictions  appropriate 
to  each.  The  mercy  of  the  Legislator  at  the  same  time  pra- 
Tided  for  them  the  means  of  expiation  by  sacrifice,  whereby, 
in  certain  cases,  the  corporeal  punishment  ineuired  by  the 
violation  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  legal  impurities  contracted 
by  the  neglect' of  the  ritual  institutions,  might  be  done  away. 
The  entire  system,  however,  being  but  preparatory  for  an- 
other by  which  it  was  to  be  superseded,'  was  constituted  in 
all  its  essential  parts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  emblematacai 
of  thai  which  it  was  intended  to  introduce :  and  the  several 
parts  of  the  one  consequently  adjusted  by  the  same  prc^r- 
tiotts  which  were  to  obtain  in  the  other. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  sacrifices  under  the  temporal 
and  ceremonial  dispensation  of  the  law  had  a  real  efficacy  in 
releasing  those  who  were  subjected  to  it  from  its  temp«m} 
penalties  and  ceremonial  disqualifications ;  in  like  manner  as 
the  one  great  sacrifice  under  the  gospel  possesses  the  power 
to  release  mankind  at  large  from  the  everlasting  penalties  of 
that  spiritual  law  under  which  all  men  are  bound,  and  in 
eleapse  the  conscience  from  those  moral  impurities^  whidr 
forbid  all  access  to  that  holy  Being,^who  is  to  be  worshipped 
only  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  The  expiation  then,  under  the 
old  law,  was  no  less  real  than  that  which  it  prefigured  under 
the  new,  whilst  it  bore  to  the  dispensation,  of  which  it  waa  a 
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poft)  the  same  propoHioa  wfaieh  that  more  perfect  expiation 
by  the  death  of  Christ  bears  to  the  more  perfect  dispensa* 
tiaii  to  which  it  appertaias.  The  wisdom  of  the  divioecoB- 
trivance,  in  this  as  id  the  other  branches  of  providential  Ar- 
rangement, rendering  that  which  was  complete  and  efiectual 
for  its  own  immediate  purpose,  at  the  same  time  introductory 
and  subservient  to  other  and  more  important  objects. 

Berryman,  in  treating  of  the  typical  interpretation  of  the 
Law,  although  leaning  a  little  too  much  to  the  notion  of  its  be< 
ing  merely  symbolical,  places  the  parallelism  and  proportion 
of  the  two  dispensatkms  in  a  just  and  satisfactory  light. 
''Fi'om  what"  (he  asks)  ^*  was  the  offender  delivered  by  the 
legd  sacrifices  ?  Was  it  not  from  the  temporal  death,  and 
the  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the  congregation  ?  And  to 
what  privilege  was  he  restored  or  entitled  ?  Was  it  not  to 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  God,  and  joining  in  the  pulv* 
He  worship  ?  What  was  the  purifying  or  sanctification  canse- 
quent  upon  such  atonements  ?  Was  it  not  (as  the  apostle 
styles  it)  the  purifying  ef  the  flesh ;  an  outward  and  a  tran- 
sient efficacy,  which  could  not  reach  to  purge  their  eon-- 
sciences  from  deadn>orJcs?  And  why  was  all  this  necessary 
to  be  often  repeated,  but  because  it  had  no  solid  or  permanent 
effect,  nor  deserved  to  find  acceptance  of  itself?  But  if  we 
take  it  in  a  symbolical  or  typical  point  of  view,  then  it  leads 
vs  to  acknowledge  the  beiiefit  of  Christ's  redemption,  and 
those  mvaloable  privileges  he  has  purchased  for  us.  That 
temporal  death,  which  was  denounced  by  the  law,  will  denote 
that  everlasting  punishment  to  which  sinners  are  exposed  as 
such.  The  legal  impurity,  which  wanted  to  be  cleansed,  will 
denote  the  defilement  and  impurity  of  sin.  The  outward 
adnaission  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  will  denote  our  spirit- 
ual privilege  of  access  unto  God,  as  well  in  the  present  ordi« 
Bances  of  bis  church,  as  in  the  future  inheritance  of  his  eter- 
nal kingdom.  And  all  this  being  performed  by  the  oblation 
of  sacriflceSy  clean  and  perfect  in  their  kind,  will  import  our 
being  redeemed  vAth  the  prtcigms  bloodl^'Christy  as  of  a. 
lamb  mthout  blemish  and  ryithoui  spot ;  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God^  for  a 
sweet'-smelling  savoury  and  entered  not  into  the  hoty  places 
made  wiih  handSy  which  are  the  figures  of  the  trusy  but  into 
heaven  itself y  that  true  tabemadey  which  the  Lord  pitchedy 
and  fiot  many  there  to  plead  the  merit  of  his  sacrifice,  and 
make  for  ever  intercession  for  U9  J^-^Boyle  Lecture  SermonSy 
vol.  iii.  pp.  776,  777. 

On  the  subject  of  this  Number  in  general,  there  are  some 
excellent  remarks  of  Bishop  StiHin^eet,  to  be  feund  in  his 
Discourse  concerning  the  true  reasorhSj-Scc,  p.  315 — 318. 
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BACRIPICIAL  LANGITAGE  OF  THB  OLD  T.ESTAMEITT  AWB 
THAT  BMPLOYED  IBT  THB  NEW  TO  DESCRIBE  REDEMP* 
TION  Br  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRI9T:  ABD  THB  ORIOIHAL 
ADAPTATION  OF  THB  FORMER  TO  THB  SUBJECT  OF  THP 
LATTER. 

Page  49.  (y)— If  indeed  it  be  considered,  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  was  the  great  object  held  in  view  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  preceding  sacrifices,  and  that  these  were  pri- 
marily designed  as  sacrameotal  representations  otihai,  it  wiD 
follow,  that  in  reference  to  i^  must  the  sacrificial  terms  have 
been  originally  framed :  and  that  therefore,  when  applied  by 
the  Apostles  to  the  death  of  Christ,  they  were  adopted,  not 
merely  as  being  familiar  to  the  Jews  from  their  application  to 
the  sin-offerings  under  the  law,  but  because  of  their  original 
adaptation  to  this  one  great  sacrifice,  in  consequence  ot  which 
they  had  been  applied  to  the  legal  sacrifices  ordained  to  re- 
present it.  For  some  valuable  observations  on  this  subject^ 
see  Holmes* 8  Four  Tracts^  pp.  102, 103. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  just,  it  then  follows,  that  so 
far  were  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  from  employing 
the  sacrificial  terms  in  mere  accommodation  to  Jewish  no- 
tions, (an  argument  much  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Priestley,  H. 
Taylor,  and  others,  see  pp.  33,  34,  and  p.  146-^148,  of 
this  work)  that  they  must  have  used  them  as  primarHy 
belonging  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  as  in  strict  accuracy 
more  aptly  characterizing  the  Christian  sacrifice,  than  those 
sacrifices  of  typical  import  to  which  they  had  been  applied 
under  the  law.  From  this  also  it  might  be  expected,  that  a 
fuller  light  would  now  be  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  Jew- 
ish sacrifice ;  and  the  true  force  and  value  of  the  sacrificial 
ceremonies  and  phrases,  more  perfectly  understood.  And 
this  we  find  to  be  the  case ;  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  the  subject  of  atonement  being  more  precise  and 
significant  than  that  of  the  old.  Instances  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  pp.  199.  219,  220,  of  this  work,  and  are  not  denied 
by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  o(  Atonement,  as  it  has 
been  already  observed  in  the  places  referred  to.  Thus  then 
we  find  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  New,  bestowing  mutnal 
elucidation  on  this  head :  the  rites  and  terms  of  sacrifice  in 
the  Old,  exemplifying  and  describing  the  leading  principles 
and  fundamental  notions  of  atonement :  and  the  more  exact 
and  perfect  delineation  of  it  in  the  New,  filling  up  the  outline, 
and  exhibiting  the  great  work  of  our  Redemption,  in  its  gena*^ 
ine  magnitude  and  beauty. 
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The  train  of  reflection  pureued  in  this  Number,  leads  me 
Haturall/  to  notice  the  opinions  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  as 
connected  with  its  subject.  Nor  is  it  without  much  regret, 
that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  notice,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  marking  with  condemnation,  the  opinions  of  a  prelate, 
whose  great  talents  and  virtues  have  combined  to  shed  so 
bright  a  lustre  on  the  annals  of  the  English  church.  This 
distinguished  writer,"^  having  been  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  many  visible  traces  of  the  doctrines  and  truths  of  revela- 
tion discoverable  in  the  mythology  and  worship  of  the  Hea- 
then world,  was  led  to  conclude,  with  a  raahness  little  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  man,  that  the  Christian  religion,  whilst 
it  was  in  its  substance  a  most  perfect  institution,  was  yet,  in 
condescension  to  the  weakness  of  mankind,  accommodated  to 
the  existing  prejudices  of  the  world,  so  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  Ood,  and  its  own  great  and  valuable  purpo- 
ses. And  accordingly  he  maintains,  that  the  doctrine  of  our 
redemption  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  had  its  origin  in  the  no- 
.tion  of  sacrifices  entertained  amongst  the  Pagans. 

"  This  notion''  (he  says)  '*  of  the  expiation  of  sin,  by  sacri*> 
fices  of  one  kind  or  other,  seems  to  have  obtained  very  early 
in  the  worid ;  and,  among  all  other  ways  of  divine  worship,  to 
have  found  the  most  universal  reception  in  all  times  and  pla- 
ces. And  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  wor- 
ship, was  a  plain  condescension  to  the  general  apprehensions 
of  men,  concerning  this  way  of  appeasing  the  Deity  by  sacri- 
fice :  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Pagan  religion  and  worship 
was  likewise  founded  upon  the  same  notion  and  opinion,  which, 

*  So  bighly  was  Tillotson  esteemed  as  a  vjriter  by  the  celebrated  Locke, 
that,  in  his  treatise  Concerning  reading  and  ttudyfor  a  gentleman,  he  specific 
cally  recommends  the  constant  perusal  of  the  works  of  that  prelatp,  as  a  most 
oseful  exercise  for  the  stndent  vho  is  desirous  to  acquire  the  talent  of  per*- 
$picuitjr.  So  very  hii^lily^  indeed,  did  that  most  excellent  ji'dge  of  whatever 
is  requisite  to  clearness  of  expression,  rate  the  archbibhop's  endowments  in 
this  particular,  that  he  has  joined  With  him  but  one  other  writer  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  as  exhibiting  a  just  model  for  the  acquisition  of  a  perspicu- 
ous style*  That  writer  is  CkUUngworth,  whom  he  commends  also  for  attain- 
ments of  yet  higher  value.  "  Besides  perspicuity"  (he  says)  ^  there  must 
be  also  right  reasoning ;  without  which,  perspicuity  serves  but  to  expose 
the  speaker.  And  for  the  attaining  of  this,  I  should  propose  the  constant 
reading  of  Chillingworth,  who,  by  his  example,  will  .teach  both  perspicuity 
and  the  way  of  right  reasoning,  better  than  any  book. that  I  know  /  and  there- 
fore will  deserve  to  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and  over  again  :  not  to 
•ay  any  thing  of  his  argument.*— Xocie'»  Worh,  vol.  iv.  p  601. 

Why  I  have  so  readily  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  afFqrded  by  this 
honourable  testimony,  of  presenting  Chillingviorth  to  the  more  immediate 
notice  of  the  student,  at  this  period,  and  in  /Att  country,  will  not  be  difficult, 
upon  reflection,  to  discover.— Qujcrc— Are  Tillotson,  and  Chillingfworth,  and 
writers  of  that  maidy  stamp,  those,  with  whom  the  youth  of  the  present  day 
are  most  solicitous  tO  converse,  for  the  improvement  of  their  reasoning  and 
their  style  ? 


because  it  wm  to  uraversal,  seemfi  to  have  tad  ito'erigiiri 
from  the  first  parents  of  mankind,  either  immediatdiy  afMl 
the  Creation,  or  after  the  Flood ;  and  from  thence,  I  mean  aa 
to  the  substance  of  this  notion,  to  have  been  derived  and  pfD« 
pagated  to  all  their  posterity-.  And  with  this  general  notio^ 
of  mankind,  whatever  the  ground  or  foundation  of  it  might  b«^ 
God  was  pleased  so  far  to  comply,  as  once  foi:  all  to  have^ 
general  atonement  made  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  hj  the 
sacrifice  of  his  onlj  Son/' — Tillotson*8  fvorksy  vol.  i.  p.  44a. 
For  similar  observations  see  do.  pp.*  439, 446, 447^  451 .  And 
again  in  vol.  ii.  p.  112,  he  states  the  matter  thus:  that  <^wiih 
these  notions,  which  had  generally  possessed  mankind,  God 
was  pleased  to  complj  so  far,  as,  in  the  frame  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  (which  wa«  designed  for  a  type  of  the  more  perfect 
institution  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  preparation  for  it,} 
to  appoint  sacrifices  to  be  slain  and  offered  up  for  the  sinner,'* 
&€•  and  that  afterwards,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 
the  same  condescension  to  the  apprehensions  of  mankind  waft 
likewise  observed,  as  has  been  already  stated. 

Now  it  is  surely  much  to  be  lamented,  that  when  this 
learned  Prelate  had,  upon  a  full  examination  of  the  case^ 
been  led  to  discover  such  a  striking  conformity  between  Pa- 
ganism and  Christianity,  as  must  reduce  the  matter  to  this 
alternative,  either  that  the  Christian  dispensation  was  framed 
in  compliance  with  Heathen  prejudices,  or  that  PagaJiisBl 
was  a  corruption  of  those  oracles  which  conveyed  aoticipaf- 
tions  of  the  Christian  scheme :  it  is  much^  I  say,  to  be  la- 
mented, that  he  should  have  been  drawn  into  a  conclusioa  so 
directly  at  variance  with  history  and  scripture,  when  one  so 
powerfully  sustained  by  both,  was  immediately  at  hand. 

The  stumbling-block  to  the  Archbishop,  as  an  ingenious 
writer  has  justly  remarked,  was  the  supposition  of  a  Religum 
of  Nalurey'^  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  revelation.     Hence 

*  One  of  the  most  slngtilar  tlteorles  ever  dtvised  on  the  subject  of  Mou^ 
ral  Religion^  is  thst  of  Bishop  Wsrburton ;  which  1  subjoin  here  the  mora 
readily,  as  it  tends  to  show  to  what  strange  conceits  even  tlie  greatest  men 
may  be  carried,  when  they  attempt  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  written,  and 
presume  to  substitute  their  own  conjecttu-al  reasonings,  for  the  solid  truths 
of  revelation  — IVIan,  be  contendis,  was  created  mortal,  in  the  tmmaterial,  is 
weU  as  the  material  part  of  his  nature,  immateriality  simply  being  common 
to  him  with  the  whole  animal  creation.  But  by  God's  breathing;  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  tf  Ufe^  and  thereby  making  him  a  Ivnmt  vouv  the  lift 
in  man  was  discriminated  from  the  life  in  brutes ;  since  by  Uiis  act  was 
communicated  to  his  immaterial  part  a  rafiona/ principle,  which,  by  making 
him  responsible  for  his  actions,  must  require,  according  to  liie  existing 
constitution  of  things,  a  cmtinuanceef  iife,  and  consequently,  a  distinct  e^c- 
istence  of  the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the  body.  In  the  state  in  which, 
accordin|r  *<>  the  Bishop,  the  first  couple  were  placed  previous  to  their  ad- 
tnission  into  Paradise,  they  were  subject  only  to  the  law  pf  JVafvrtU  BtCu 
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mroM  the  assumption,  tkat  the  notion  of  expiation  for  sins 
by  sacrifice^  which  he  found  so  early,  and  so  nniyersal,  was 


WiN,  tke  constituent  parts  of  which  rdigkm  weie  dtsoorenble  by  the  ef> 
Ibi'ts  of  the  humsn  understandinr,  unassisted  by  divine  instructioik  Oa 
beinfi^  ad^SRced  to  the  Paradisiacal  state,  man  became  the  subject  o£  Xe^ 
mealed  JHeli^ion  /  and  as  the  reward  of  bis  obedience  to  the  positive  pre- 
cept attached  to  his  new  eondition«  immortality^  (meaning  tliereby,  the 
perpetual  duratioUt  and  uninterrupted  union  of  the  body  and  soul)  tk 
quality  which  was  altogether  extraneous  to  his  original  nature,  was  placed 
within  his  reach,  by  the  free  grace  of  God.  The  opportunity  now  anbrded 
to  him  of  exalting  his  nature,  by  the  superinduced  blessing  of  immortality, 
was  lost  by  his  noii-complianee  with  the  condition : .  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  corruption  which  his  disobedience  caused  to  that  rational  nature  in. 
which  he  bad  been  made  to  resemble  the  divine  image,  degraded  him  to 
his  first  condition  of  mortalitv,  and  made  him  again  liable  to  that  total 
death,  that  complete  annihilation  to  which  his  frame  was  originally  subject. 
But  by  the  intervention  of  Jesus  Christ,  man  was  not  only  restored  to  the 
advantages  of  his  original  state,  namely,  the  continuance  of  the  soul  aflev 
the  dissolution  of  the  body ;  but  he  was  also  enabled  to  obtain  that  immor- 
tality which  Adam  by  his  obedience  might  have  secured ;  with  this  differ- 
ence however,  that,  in  tlie  immortality  procured  by  Christ,  death  is  permit- 
ted to  give  a  temporary  interruption  to  that  existence  and  union  of  the  soul 
and  body,  which,  in  the  other  case,  would  have  been  unbroken.  But  not 
only  had  the  transgression  occasi6ned  a  relapse  into  that  state  of  mortality 
in  which  man  had  been  originally  createdf  hut  it  also  threw  him  back  into, 
that  subjection  to  natural  Ileligion»  in  which  he  was  at  first  placed.  In  Uug. 
dispensation  of  J^atural  Religion^  which,  according  to  Bishop  Warburtong^ 
was  thus  permitted  to  precede  the  dispensation  of  Grace,  the  aids  and  suc- 
cours of  virtue  were  not,  however,  acoordiag  to  hit  hypothesis,  wanting  i 
for,  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  the  light  of  revelation  is  by  no  means  re*  ^ 
quired  to  make  known  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  or  the  rewards  of  upright 
conduct  Both  these  points,  he  contends,  are  evidently  manifest  to  the  eyct 
of  rea8pn,traofaig  the  connexion  that  must  subsist  between  the  creature  and 
his  Maker.  Such  are  the  paradoxical,  and,  it  roust  be  added,  unspriptural 
sentiments,  conveyed  by  this  learned  writer,  in  the  ixtb  book  of  the  Vivine 
Legation.  They  will  be  found  well,  though  briefly,  treated  by  Mr.  Pearson^ 
in  the  first  three  sections  of  his  Critical  Essay  /  a  work,  of  which  I  havo 
already  had  occasion  to  speak  in  p.  6T,  and  p.  280.  of  this  work.  Dr. 
Graves  also,  in  the  4th  section,  part  III.  of  bis  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch^ 
has  made  many  valuable  remarks,  ailecting,  though  not  directly,  these  po« 
sitions  of  the  too  ingenious  Bishop. 

It  Aiught  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  that  hia  Lordship  in  one  of  his  Letters  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Ilurd,  speaks  ol'  this  his  favourite  tlicory,  as  intended  to 
^  confute  tlie  triumphant  reasoning  of  unbelievers,  particularly,  Tindal, 
who  say  redemption  is  a  fable :  for  the  only  means  of  regaining  God's  f0m 
mouf'f  which  Utcy  eternally  confound  with  immertalityp  is  that  simple  one 
which  natural  relig^ion  teaches,  viz.  repentance.  To  confute  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  show,  that  restoration  to  a  free-gift,  and  the  recovery  of  a 
elaim,  were  two  very  different  things.  The  common  answer  was,  that  na-' 
tural  religion  does  7i«^  teach  reeonciliauon  on  repentance;  which,  if  it  does 
not,  it  teaches  notliing,  or  worse  than  nothing."  Of  Natural  Religion  then, 
after  all  that  Bishop  Warborton  has  written  about  it,  we  have  his  full  con- 
fession, that  if  it  does  not  teach  the  snjjieiency  if  repentance,  it  teache*  evfo 
morte  than  nothing. — The  opponent  oi  the  notion  of  Natural  Religion,  may 
safely  allow  the  matter  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  on  which  the  Bishop  has 
placed  it  That  God  will  acce])t  repentance  in  compensation  for  obedience, 
nothing  short  of  tlie  word  of  God  can  ever  establish  satisfactorily  to  any  rea- 
sonable mind.  The  consequence  of  this  poiition  is  supplied  by  the  autltor  of 
the  Divine  Legation. 

3  B 
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the  mdre  iuggestion  of  huqaan  ^ppr^bension ;  not  jdeddced 
from  any  express  revelation  concerning  the  Lartih  of  Ooi 
slaiUi  in  decree  and  type, /rom  the  fpundation  of  the  fuorli^^ 
not  springing  from  any  divine  iiistitutipn,  ordained  fo^  the 
purpose  of  showing  forth  Cl^rist's  death,  iintil  he  should  him- 
self appear  in  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  all  that  was  prefigured  of 
him,  and  to  take  away  sin,  and  put  an  end  to  sacrifice,  by  the 
pne  great  sacrifice  of  himself. 

Had  the  Archbishop,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  reflect- 
ed, that  a  religion  or  law  of  ns^ture,*  is  a  mere 'ens  rat  ion  is  / 
that  the  first  parents  of  mankind  were  not  left  Retire  unas- 
sisted light  of  reason  or  nature,  but  were  from  the  beginning 
fully  instructed  by  the{r  Creatorj  in  al!  things  pecessafy  fo^ 

•  To  him  who  would  wish  to  see,  how  little  (he  litiigidn  of  JVbtrtflv^  si 

ftr  at  it  contains  any  thin^  truly  valuaUe  to  nan,  is  •trictly  ^mHM  iM 

that  name,  1  would  recomaeiid  the  perusal  of  tlM  ^e6tc»to  Xi^ J?a%iinr^ 

letVB  delineated.    The  observations  there  contalnedt  whilst,  tbcnr  iffid  U 

show,  in  animadverting  upon  7^  Retigitm  e/*  JVbture  Mineated,  how  sadly 

deficient  the  scheme  of  natural  religion  is  rottnd,  even  at  this  day,  althougii 

sketched  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  ami  aided  by  the  borrowed  discoveries  oC 

revelation,  at  the  same  time  dearly  evinoe,that  thfr  pcpmul^  of  the  truths 

/of  what  is  called  natural r^Ugitt^  in  almost  eveiy  case  in  which  he  advances 

uny  that  are  of  importance  to  mankind,  it  in  reality  to  be  deemed,  not 

AvTo^f^Akrof,  but  eM^iif«titT«f .    of  this,  however,  the  fullest  and  most  com- 

nlete  proof  is  to  be^rtved  from  tlie  invakiable  woric  of  Dr.  EUU^  in  wbidi 

he  may  be  said  to  have  demonstrated  The  Snonledge  ^  jDmse  Tkiiige  to  be 

f^o7n  Re^elaHon,  not  Jrofn  Reatun  or  J>tature.    Leland  has  also  abundantly 

established  the  fact,  of  the  total  insoffioieney  of  human  reason  tn  religiout 

Concerns,  by  the  view,  which  he  has  given,  of  the  state  of  reliicioii  in  the 

Heathen  world,  in  bis  work  on  The  Mvanttige  and  Mceotity  ^the  Chnotimm 

Ifevelatiott.    From  Clarit^o  6ih  and  7th  propp.  of  his  lAfidenceo  of  ^'atttral 

and  Hevealed  Jleligton,  although  this  author  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  the 

powers  of  reason  rather  more  than  their  due  share,  the  saiDcinferenoe  m^ 

he  deduced— especially  from  what  is  said  p.  65S>— 6^.  aod  666—^1.  vol.  iL 

of  his  works.-— r-l  should  be  guilty  of  injustice  to  an  accomplished  moden^ 

writer,  if  on  this  subject  I  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed.  Dr.  Maltlrr^s  Thesis 

far  his  def^ee  of  B.  D.  contained  in  the  volume  of  his  Jlfosti^atiimk  ^$ke  WrM 

of  the  t'hriotian  MUligion,    The  following  psopoHtion,  **JKeqittAp€|iee«l|li* 

mina  ritio  oognitione  satis  plenft  et  cert&  asscqui,  <^uo  poti;5siii\um  modg 

Detis  sit  colenmis ;  quae  sint  hominum  oilicia ;  vita  demque  futura  sit,  necue^ 

aetema,"  is  there  treated  with  a  justness,  a  succintness,  a  good  taste,  a  cof* 

rectness  of  style,  and  a  strength  of  audiority^  wiiich  rdlect  honour  tipoli  its 

author  as  a  diving  and  as  a  scholar,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  satislkctiofi  jtp^^ 

reader,  who  wishes  to  find  the  siihtance  of  what  can  tie  said  upon  this  impov*' 

lant  question,  compressed  into  the  smallest  compass,  and  in  the  best  roaunerf 

The  concUiding  observation,  concerning  sncli  as  at  the  present  day  rcpnse 

on  the  sufficiency  of  i^asoa  for  a  knowlcdgeof  tliclr  duties,  containfl^  a  iru|kv 

in  which  every  reflecting  mind  must  necessarily  acquiesce.    *'  Profecto  ca-i* 

dem,  qiiA  veteres  philosophi,  caVigine  animi  edrum  sunt  mersl :  aut  si  qiiid 

ifielius  saniom,  If/  omne  a  Chtintiand  religione  inaid  fide  fnntkati  otmt?'  p. 

oS5,    And  therefore,  as  the  writer  finally  remarks,  it  is  most  devoutly  to 

be  desired,  that  the  advocates  for  the  nU-sufficiency  of  reason,  would  4eeply 

imprint  upon  their  minds,  this  momentous  maxim  of  the  great  Bacon— « 

'<  Causa  vero  et  radix  fere  omnium  malorum  in  sclentlis  ea  una  est,  quod 

dum  mentis  human x  vires  falso  min^mur  et  extoUlpius,  verm  ejus  auxiliapoi^ 

quseramus."    p.  359. 
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themio^nov:  that,  aftei"  their  foll^  the  way  and  method  df 
ttieir  salvation  was,  in  a  Certain  degree,  made  known  to  them : 
that  aD  religious  rites  flowed  from  the  same  divine  source^ 
viz.  the  original  revelation  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
the  sacriiice  of  oiir  Lord  Jesus  Christ  t  that  all  the  appro* 
fieasions  and  common  prejudices  of  mankind,  as  they  are 
called,  were  derived  from  the  same  fountain :  that  all,  until 
the  apostacy  at  Bab^l,  had  the  same  tonguci  the  same  faith^ 
the  same  Lord :  that  the  Heathen  carried  off  flrom  thence  the 
same  religious  rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  the  same  sentiments 
concerning  Ood  and  his  wiiys  with  man,  which,  by  change  of 
language,  length  of  time,  wantonness  of  imagination,  per- 
Terseness  of  human  nature,  and  subtlety  of  the  Devil,  were 
reduced  to  that  corrupted  state  of  faith  and  practice  i» 
which  our  Saviour  at  his  advent  found  them : — 'and  that,  aa 
already  observed,  from  the  first  promise  made  to  Adam^ 
during  the  patriarchal  and  legal  dispensations,  all  was  Chris- 
tianity in  type  and  figure ;  so  that  Christianity  was  the  first 
religion  in  the  world,  corrupted  afterwards  indeed  by  ih« 
Gentile,  but  preserved  by  the  Jew  in  type,  till  Christ  th4 
great  antitype,  the  reality  and  completion,  came : — had  h4 
(this  writer  observes)  pursued  this  train  of  thinking,  he  would 
have  found  the  reverse  of  his  conclusion  to  be  the  truth ; 
namely,  ^'  that  Christianity  wa^  not  instituted  in  compliancy 
with  Paganism,  but  that  Paganism  was  nothing  else  but  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity  split  and  debased  into  a  legend 
of  fables,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  their  mythology/**— 
Speerman's  Letters  to  a  friend  concerning  tlie  SeptvMgint 
translationj  and  the  Heaiken  Mythology ^  pp»  150, 1^1. 

The  writer,  who  has  made  the  above  observations,  and 
whose  reasonings  would  not  have  been  less  valuable  had  they 
taken  less  tincture  from  the  Hutchinsonian  school,  has  endea* 
▼cured,  and  not  without  success,  to  establish  the  point  last 
adverted  to,  namely,  the  derivation  of  the  Pagan  mythology 
from  the  divine  revelations. 

Tillatson^s  idea  corresponds  with  that  which  was  after-> 
wards  adopted  by  Spencer.  For  since  he  admits  the  Jewish 
dispensation  to  have  been  typical  of  the  Christian,  the  ac^ 
commodation  of  the  Christian  scheme  to  Pagan  prejudices^ 
for  which  he  contends,  conid  only  have  been  effected  through 
the  previous  accommodation  of  the  Jewish  scheme  to  those 
prejudices ;.  which,  as  we  have  s^en  in  Number  XLVIL  falla 

•  If  this  view  of  Ihe  ewe  be  a,  jnat  one,  we  ccrUinly  might  reasonably 
expect  to  find  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  in  a  much  largper  and  more 
important  sense,  what  PluUrch  says  of  the  Egyptian  fables,  AfAv^^tit  rir*i 
^9*Ttti  rn<  dL\}i%u%iy  99me  faint  an^  ohcure  reacm^lance  of  the  tntih. 
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In  vfllh  the  theory  maintained  by  Spmcer*  *  And  Ihia  theory^ 
asiw5  have  seen  In  the  same  Number,  p*  267.  is  satiBfacioi^ 
refuted  by  Slmcl^ord^  whose  work  on  The  Sacred  and  Pro^ 
fane  Historic  of  the  World  Connected^  goes  to  establish  Iht 
direct  contradictory  of  Spmctr^a  position-*  The  argHiyenti 
of  Speticer  are  also  successfully  combated  by  WUsius  ia  bii 
^(Tffptiaca :  see  likewise  the  same  author's  Misc.  Sacr*  Lttn 
I.  Diss,  i.  p.  429 — 437.  Warburton  confesses  truly,  that 
Spencer* s  work  is  but  a  paraphrase  and  comment  on  the  third 
book  of  the  Moreh  Nevochim  of  Rabbi  Maimonides  :  and 
joining  forces  with  Spencer^^  in  maintaining  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  philosophizing  Jew, J  he  contends,  with  all  his  might, 

•  The,  particular  application  of  his  arp^iments  to  Speneer^M  notion  wifl  he 
fennel  brief!)'  sketched  in  p.  177—179.  of  tins  work. 

f  How  little  Spencer  deserved  to  have  the  support  of  Warbttrton,  is  not 
onlv  maniie^t,  from  the  whole  scheme  of  his  argument,  in  his  great  vork  Be 
leglbti*  ff^braoninit  which  is  itself  unsupported  by  true  history,  and  lia»  al« 
ways  been  resorted  to  by  Infidel  writers  in  order  to  wing  their  shafts  more 
ciTectively  against  the  Mosaic  Revelation  \  but  may  also  be  made  to  appear^ 
more  evidently  and  briefly,  by  tlic  quotation  of  a  single  passage  firoin  thij 
writer's  J)itcourK  concerning  Frodigiet.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  '•  the  nature  of 
the  soul  to  be  greatly  impressive  to  a  persuasion  of  paralUU^  cqiiaiitict, 
thnilttudesy  in  the  frame  and  government  of  the  world — This  general  tem- 
per of  the  soul  easily  inclines  it  to  believe  great  and  mighty  changes  in  states, 
Uijhered  with  the  solemnity  of  some  miffhty  and  analogoisi  changes  in  nv 
turc  \  and  that  all  terrible  evils  are  prefaced  oi-  attended  with  some  prodi- 
gious and  amazing  alterations  in  the  creation : — Hense  perhaps  it  is,  that  ve 
generally  find  great  troubles  and  judgments  on  earth  described,  especially 
by  persons  ectiaticai,  prophet*  aid  poets^  (whose  speeches  usually  ralbcc 
follow  the  easy  sense  of  the  *md  than  tht  figul  truth  ff  things^)  by  all  the 
examples  of  horror  anil  confusion  in  the  frame  of  the  creation :  The  prophet 
JDa'uid  describes  God's  going  forth  to  judgment  thus  ;  The  earth  shooi  and 
trctnhledt  the  fouwlations  also  of  the  hills  moved  and  vyere  shaken/*  &c.     (p. 


KpressiuiisJ'oJtnded  only  i7t  thfir  o'ivnja 
things  s  can  it,  I  suy,  be  deemed  any  defence  to  urge,  as  Warburton  has 
dons,  thia  **  throus^h  his  inattention  to  the  argument,  he  often  expresses  hiui- 
self  very  ermlely  ?'*  (l)iv.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  p.  341)  If  he  be  so  crude  in  his  ex- 
pression, as  to  cast  discredit  upon  revelation,  whilst  his  intention  ia  to  sup- 
port it,  lie  must  surely  be  a  very  unsafe  guide  in  theology.  At  the  same- 
time,  it  pan -hardly  be  imagined  that  an  author,  possessmg  considerable 
powers  and  facilities  of  language,  could  in  any  ease,  especially  in  one  affect- 
ing the  very  foundation  of  revealed  i*cligion,  express  himself  so  cmUefyf  as 
*  to  represent  himself  destitute  of  a  belief,  which  he  ^firmJy,  hahituaj/j,  and 
reverently  raaiotainedi  At  all  events,  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  writer  is  to  be 
Consulted  with  much  caution,  and  his  authorities  scanned  with  much  saspi- 
cion. 

^  For  a  very  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
tfave  rise  to  the  production  of  the  celebrated  work,  tlie  Moreh  ^evcehim^ 
in  which  Maimonides  first  gave  to  the  world,  the  theoi7  of  the  ceremonial 
institutions  of  the  Jews  here  refeiTed  to,  the  reavler  may  consult  Warbnr* 
ton\  Viv  Jjcg.  vol.  ii.  pp.  353,  354.  lie  will  probably,  however,  not  be  alto- 
got  !ier  satisfied,  that  the  existing  necessity  of  *'  showing  to  the  apostatising 
Jews,  that  the  scriptures  might  be  dcf'tuded  or  evt.i  explained  on  the  prin- 
piples  of  Aristotle;  and  of  gratifying  the  inquisitive  and  disputatious  ten- 
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j^aiimt  thii  arguments  ijSW^iUim^ndSSiuckfQrd. — Div^  Leg. 
Book  lY.  sect  6.  .  To  this  jhe  waa.  urged  by  the  necessity, 
w>hichliis  paradoxical  system  had  imposed  upon  him,  of  mak- 
ing oMt  for  the  Egyptjan  rites  and  institutions  an  extravagant 
antiquity :  and,  in  defence  of  his.  dogmas,  he  advances  every 
thing  tmt  a  powerful  but  perverted  ingenuity,  actiug  on  & 
KTide  range  of  learning,  could  supply.* 

4#ncif  s  .of  thojse»  \rho  inquired  the  reoMont  of  the  Jewish  laws  by  finding 
out  a  reasonableness  and  convenience  in  their  cerenaonial  rites^**  supplies  a 
proof,  that  those  reasons,  which  the  philosophic  Jew  had  thus  assi^ed, 
were  the^true  i^lMotu  which  inftaenced  the  divine  Leg^islator  jn  the  several 
ordinances  lof  his  law*  The  paraUel,  whach  Warburton  here  insinuates,  be- 
tween the  nature  of  his  own  great  work  and  that  of  Maimonides,  will  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  observing  reader. 

*  The  charlcter  of  this  distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  a«  it  is  pourtray« 
cd  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  I  here  willingly  subjoin. — *\  He  was  a  man  of 
vigorous  faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  suppUecl  'by  incessant  and 
unlimited  inquinfr,  with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which 
^et  had  not  oppressed  his  imagination,  nor  clouded  his  perspicuity.  To 
evenr  work  he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught,  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original 
combinations,  and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner, 
Und  the  wit.  But  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be  a1way9  exact, 
ifhd  his  pursuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cautious.  His  abilities  gavcT 
htm  an  haughty  confidence,  which  he  disdained  to  conceal  or  mollify ;  and 
his  impatience  of  opposition  disposed  htm  to  treat  his  adversaries  with  such 
contemptuous  superiority  as  made  his  readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and 
ezetted  aMinst  him  the  wishes  of  some  who  favoured  his  cause.  Re  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  Roman  emperor^s  determination,  etferint  (htm  metuanig 
he  used  no  allurements  of  gentle  language,  but  wished  to  coynpel  rather 
than  persaade-^His  style  is  copious  without  selection,  and  forcible  without 
neatness :  he  took  the  words  that  presented  themselves :  his  diction  is  coarse 
and  impure,  and  his  sentences  are  unmeasured.'*.*- JoAnfon*?  Life  of  Pope, 

For  a  view  of  the  chancter  more  favourable,  but  not  more  just|  I  would 
refer  to  that  which  Bishop  Hurd,  the  uniform  admirer  and  panegyrist  of 
Warburton,  has  given  in  the  life  he  has  written  of  that  prelate.  His  enco- 
miums, on  77ie  Shine  LegaUon  especially,  are  overcharged ;  and  the  recol- 
lection that  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  religion,  no  less  than  the  reputation  of 
his  friend,  was  involved  in  the  estimation  of  that  important  work,  should 
have  rendered  his  panegyric  more  qualified. 

My  friend  Dr.  Graves,  in  his  late  excellent  work  on  the  Pentateuch^  has 
sketched  a  portrait  which  for  likeness  of  feature  and  Justness  of  colouring, 
seems  to  me  to  merit  a  plaee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  which  has  been 
dhiwn  by  Johnson.— Speaking  of  the  Divine  Legation,  and  having  ob8er\*edj 
tiiit  **  While  its  author  Kved,  his  splendid  talents  and  extensive  learning, 
raised  In  his  followers  and  defenders  such  enthusiastic  admiration,  that  they 
could  not  perceive,  or  at  least  would  not  allow,  that  he  had  been  in  the 
smaUest  point  erroneous :  while  the  keenness  of  his  controversial  asperity, 
Ihe  loftiness  of  his  literary  pretensions,  and  the  paradoxical  form  in  which 
he  too  fVequently  chose  to  clothe  his  opinions,  roused  in  his  answerers  a 
seal  of  opposition,  which  would  sometimes  yield  him  no  credit  for  the  dis- 
covery of  any  truth  :*  he  then  proceeds :  **  Time  should  now  enable  us  to 
^w  him  in  his  true  light:  in  reasoning,  sagacious  yet  precipitate ;  in  criti- 
•isra  ingenious,  but  not  unprejudiced ;  his  comprehensive  view  sometimes  em- 
braced in  the  process  of  his  inquiries  too  wide  an  extent ;  wlille  his  quick 
imagination  sometimes  led  him  to  combine  his  arguments  with  too  slight  a 
aonnexTon.^  But  when  he  directed  to  any  one  grand  point,  his  undivided 
and  ttnprejndiced  attention,  he  frequently  difflised  ovei*  it  the  radiance  of 
genius,  and  dt^corered  the  recesses  of  truth.    H.ippj',  had  his  humility  been 


Lord  ItoKngbroke  has  seldom  b^en  found  inBti-oineiital  in 
correcting  theological  mtstakeSy  and  yet  nothing  can  b^  more 
apposite  in  feply  to  these  dangerous  notions  of  TiUbtBon, 
S^Dcer,  and  Warburton,  than  his  observations  upoti  this 
very  subject.  For  the  weighty  reasons  assigned  by  these 
writers,  hte  says,  (alluding  to  such  as  held  the  opiiuons  of 
Spencer,)—**  the  God  of  truth  chose  to  indulge  error,  and 
suited  his  institittions  to  the  taste  of  the  age :  he  contented 
himself  aho  to  take  ordinary  and  natural  means,  in  a  case  to 
which  they  were  not  adequate  :  and  whilst  miracles  and  di- 
vine inter^itions  were  displayed  in  great  abundance  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Israelites,  yet  Moses,  under  tfie  direction  of 
the  Aimighty,  chose  to  make  use  of  superstitions  which  he 
did  not  want,  and  which  defeated,  instead  of  securing  his  in- 
tent ;  insomuch,  that  if  the  apostasies  of  the  Israelites,  after 
such  manifestations  of  the  one  true  Qod,  can  be  any  way  ac- 
counted for,  it  must  be  by  the  effect  of  the  very  expedient 
which  had  been  employed  to  prevent  these  apostasies."  In 
short,  he  says,  the  whole  plan  of  Providence  seems  to  have 
been,  **  to  destroy  idolatry  by  indulgence,  to  the  very  super- 
gtitlons  o\it  of  which  it  grerv.^^* — Bolingbroke^a  PkU, 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  313—319. 

What  the  noble  sophist  had  intended  with  no  better  wiQ 
to  revealed  religion  itself,  than  to  those  of  its  advocates 
whom  he  professes  to  rebuke,  I  have,  in  this  extract,  taken 
such  liberties  in  modifying,  as  will  permit  the  argument  to 
bear,  only  where  truth  would  have  directed  it ;  namely,  upon 
those  mistaken  interpreters  of  revelation,  who  depart  from 
the  written  word  of  God,  to  follow  the  guidance  of  their  own 
fancies,  in  explaining  the  grounds  and  motives  of  the  divine 
dispensations.  Such  it  is  impossible  not  to  pronounce,  Til- 
Iptson,  Spencer,  and  Warburton,  to  have  been  on  the  parti- 
cular subject  now  before  us. 

equal  to  his  talents,  and  had  his  temper  been  as  calm  and  tolerant  as  his 
understandinn^  was  himinous  and  penetrating.  His  researches  would  thai 
h«ve  been  eenducted  with  more  caution  and  impartiality,  would  have  pre* 
dttoed  more  unexceptionable  conclusions,  and  been  attended  with  happisr 
saccess."  Dr.  Gruveti'*  Lecture*  m  ike  JPentatatck,  vol.  ii  p.  209—211. 

*  On  the  same  subject,  this  writer,  in  another  place,  thus  pointedlj, 
(though  as  his  custom  is,  irreverently)  expresses  himself.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  his  worship,  the  Deity  is  represented,  as  prescribing  to 
the  IsraeUtes,  a  multitude  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  founded  in  the  supersti- 
tions of  Egypt  from  which  they  were  to  be  weaned,  and  he  aucceeded  ac- 
cordingly. They  were  never  weaned  entirely  from  iW  these  superatitloBs : 
and  the  great  merit  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  teaching  the  people  to  adore  one 
Ood,  much  as  tiie  idolatrous  nations  adored  severid.  This  may  be  called 
sanctifying  Pagvi  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  theological  language :  but  it  is 
profaning  the  pure  worship  of  God>  in  the  language  of  common  sensc^-PiiX 
Iforii,  vol.  v.  p.  375. 
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•  In  how  very  diflerenia  mwDer  we. ought  to  pnmieoiir  in- 

Siiiries,  from  that  which  these  writers  would  propose^  I  h^vo 
r^9<br  endeavoured  to  enforce,  p.  41 — 49.  also.NumW 
XUylL  and  pp.  398,  399,  400 — 103.  of  this  work.  Mi 
I^QW.. fully  we  are  justified  in  so  doing,  will  yet  more  s^lisipaic- 
Vti^i^r  appear,  on  iconsulting  Dr.  Gravts^s  Lectures  on.  the^ 
J^^^ntatetichy  (especially  the  two  sections  of  Lect.  vi.  part 
iii,)  and  the  Eight  Discourses  on  the  Connexion  betpeen  the. 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  in  which  latter  work,  the  unity  of 
the  scheme  of  Redemption  pervading  the  entire  series  of  the 
divine  dispensations,  has  been  treated  with  much  ability  by 
Archdeacon  Daubeny ;  whose  opinions  upon  so  ni&ny  impor- 
tant points,  I  am  happy  to  find  perfectly  coincident  with 
those  which  I  have  submitted  Xo  the  public  throughout  tho^e 
pages,  on  the  nature  of  the  atonement.  .> 

To  such  as  may  be  desirous  to  investigate  more  deeply, 
the  opinions  of  the  three  distinguished  writers  against  whom 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  contend  in  discussing  the  subject 
of  the  present  Number,  I  recommend  an  attentive  perusal  oC 
the  tenth  book  of  Eusebius^s  Prmparaiio  Evangelica: — 
Book  UP.  ch.  V.  of  StillingJUeVs  Origines  Sacra: — Bo- 
charfs  Geographia  Sacra  : — Witsius^s  JEgyptiaca  :•^— 
Winder* 8  History  of  Knowledge: — Ellis* s  Knowledge  of 
Divine  Things  from  RevelaHon,  (especially  p.  122 — 129.) 
Nicholses  Conference  with  a  Theist^  (particularly  vol.  i.  p. 
290—308. —  and  pp.  319,  320.)  Faber*s  Hora  Mosaica: 
and  Dr*  Woodward  s  Discourse  on  the  Ancient  Egyptiansy* 
(Archctolog.  vol.  iv.)  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  e$r 
cellent  Elements  of  Christian  Theology^  (Part  L.chap.  i.- 
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*  ^n  extract  from  this  discourse  I  here  subjotn*  as  particularly  worthy  of 
attention,  in  reply  to  il>e  fjivourite  theory  of  Spencer. — **  Whatever  might  be 
the  bent  and  dispositions  of  the  Istaeltten,  it  was  Moses's  proper  business  td 
rectify  them.  He  was  not  to  indulge  them  in  their  fancies,  but  inform  them 
of  their  duties,  and  direct  them  to  what  was  fit,  reasonable  and  consisteat 
vitk  good  morals  and  piety,  though  that  happened  to  be  never  so  muck 
ai^ainst  their  gusts  and  inclinationa,  wbieh  accordingly  he  everywhere  did :. 
aad  there  are  numerous  instances  of  it  through  all  bis  govemmcot  of  them. 
Hit  doing  otherwise  might,  indeed,  hare  shown  a  ^at  deal  of  policy^  but 
not  near  so  much  probity  and  goodtoesa,  aa  are  discoverable  through  hi* 
whole  conduct  of  this  great  people.  I  can  very  easily  allow  Dr.  Spencer, 
that  thie  was  the  method  that  Mahomet,  Apelkmios  Tyan«us,  and  some  po- 
liticians luive  taken :  nor  will  I  enter  into  any  contest  with  him,  whether  the 
l>evil  makes  use  of  the  same  in  order  to  seduce  mankind  from  the  worrtnp 
of  God ;  all  which  he  gives,  I  thinkv  sorely  with  a  little  too  much  looseness, 
as  parallel  instances  in  confirmation  of  Irs  fiolion :  but  this  I  am  imght^suie^ ' 
Moses  was  on  all  ocoasipos  very  far  iiom  it.**  pp.  381,  283.'--Spenoer  hv 
.iuatified  these  observations  by  his  stnwge  assertions.  '<  In  eo  enhn  eloxit 
sapientia  divina,  quod  amidotume  venena  faceiet,  et  illia  ipsia  ceremoniik  ad* 
populi  aui  utiUtatem,  ^Sm  •iim  DiaMm  adhominum  pemickm  oteretor.". 
And  egiun  he  cites4iia  politicel  axiom,  <ro  a«ia«r  w  zuf^mw  sa  en  aifSTM^i 


p.  37..^8,)  ball  admirsUj  wimined  m  the  argoniMt  from 
the  cQDcarrence  of  profBiae  tradition  with  the  Mosaic  biBtorjr; 
deducing  both  from  the  common  source  of  revelation,  dis- 
guiaed  indeed,  and  disfigured  in  the  one  by  allegories,  and 
fabulous .  conceits,  but  conveyed  to  us  by  the  other  in  its 
pristine  and  uncorrupted  purity.  The  laborious  and  valua- 
ble researches  of  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Maurice,  and  particularly 
Sir  William  Jones,  have  thrown  new  and  powerful  lights  upoa 
this  important  subject. 

As  to  the  searching  with  a  curious  minuteness,  into  the  re- 
semblances which  subsist  between  the  Pagan  mythologies, 
and  the  great  truths  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations ; 
this  may  undoubtedly  be  carried  too  far.  And  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  the  learned  and  judicious  Mr.  Nares,  that  we  are 
not  bound  in  the  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  revelation,  te 
mark  out  its  traces  amidst  the  rubbish  of  absurd  fables,  ana 
disgusting  mysteries,  which  compose  the  various  religions  of 
the  Heathen  world.  See  Nares^s  Bampion  Lecture,  pp. 
251,  252. — And  yet,  since  these  resemblances  have  been 
employed,  by  the  pen  of  infidelity,  to  overthrow  revelation, 
under  the  pretence,  that  the  discoveries  which  we  ascribe  to 
t^  had  been  derived  from  Pagan  mythology,  it  surely  must 
be  admitted,  that  such  inquiries  of  the  learned,  as  tend  to 
I'everse  this  position,  possess  no  inconsiderable  value.  The 
engines  designed  for  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  are 
hereby  converted  into  instruments  for  its  defence.  The  in- 
fidel, who  laboured  in  the  support  of  error,  is  thus  rendered 
an  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  truth.  And  it  may  perhaps  not 
unfairly  be  viewed,  as  a  sort  of  providential  retributioOy  that 
a  Hume,  a  Bolingbroke,  and  a  Voltaire,*  should  be  pressed 

*  Volney  is  not,  perhaps,  of  sufficient  calibre,  to  be  ranked  with  the  above 
mentioned  discoverers  of  moral  and  relipous  truths.  And  vet,  he  has  fci- 
veil  specimens,  which  prove  him  not  wholly  unworthy  of  such  societr.  He 
hat,  amongst  many  curious  matters,  tUscovfred,  that  the  mysterious  birth  ifi 
the  Messiah,  signifies  nothing  more,  than  the  Sun  ruing  in  ctnttellatU^  tf 
Virgo  f  that  the  twelve  apostles,  are  ike  t^»tl%e  signs  of  the  Zodiac  ;  and  that 
all  '*  the  pretended  peraonages  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  are  mytbologieal  be* 
ings,  ftori,  consteiiatiow,  covntries,**  Jiuina^  pp.  348.  S88,  389.-^Of  Uiis 
work  of  Mr.  Volney,  it  has  been  weH  remarked  by  a  learned  writer^  that  it 
*'  is  truly  styled  The  Rdins  :  for  that,  agreeably  to  its  title,  it  menaces  de* 
struct  ion  to  every  thing  that  has  justly  commanded  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion of  man ;  as  it  would  rob  men  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and 
good  order,  of  the  endearing  ties  of  social  connexion,  and  consequently  of 
what  constitutes  both  public  and  private  happiness  ;  and  by  breaking  the 
salutary  restraints  of  religion,  would  banish  peace  from  the  human  breast, 
and  spoil  it  of  its  firmest  support  m  life  and  surest  consolation  in  death.** 
And  to  this  is  most  properly  subjoined,  that  *'  its  baneful  influence  b  not 
confined  to  theae^alone  t  that  it  carries  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  «o«  ruin  and 
conftiMOB  $  and  that  it  would  almost  reqaire  a  volume,  to  enumerate  thecoe- 
tradietory  sad  jarring  atoms,  of  which  this  cliaos  of  conftiston  is  comppaed,* 


into  ike  Hitilcr  witfc  tbe  'cli«»piaitt  of  revebitlDh,  and  ccto* 
peHed  toiiterck  id  Uie  trhnnp&al  proceNioii  irfaich  cdebmtei 
their  on^n  defeat. 

Tbo  IfttMf  clttim  thai  has  been  set  np  hi  opposMon  to  the 
Hebrew  acrlptoreg,  is  on  behalf  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindosj  These,  it  has  been  pretended,  evince  not  only 
the  priority  of  the  Indian  records ;  but  also,  that  Stoses  has 
borrowed  Srom  the  Brahmens,  much  of  what  has  been  com* 
monly  ascribed  to  hhn  as  original,  espectaUy  with  regard  to 
the  creation  of  the  world.  The  AtlUcy  of  such  pretences 
has,  indeed,  of  late  years,  been  fully  manifested,  by  the 
valuaMe  exertions  of  Sh-  William  Jones,  in8  those  of  his  re* 
spectaMe '  fetlow-Ialionrers  in  the  field  of  Indian  literature^ 
At  the'  sane  time,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  adnrissiona 
of  that  iHustrious  vindicator  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  as  well 
as  those  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and  others,  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  Yedas,  have  been  such  as  to  furnish  those  who  were 
desirous  to  pervert  the  truth,  with  an  opportunity  of  apply* 
ing  the  produce  of  their  meritorious  labours  to  the  prejudice 
ot  the  Jewish  records ;  an  opportunity  which  was  not  nec;« 
lected.*  The  futility  of  the  attempt  was,  happily,  at  once, 
exposed  by  a  few  judicious  obsei'vattons  in  ^e  British  Cri- 
tiCp  (vol.  xvi.  pp.  149,  150.)  and  has  since  received  more 
ample  refutation  froni  the  pens  of  Jlfr.  Faber^  and  Mr» 
Naris,  in  their  Bumpton  Lecture  volumes.  But^  in  truth, 
liotwithstanding  that,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved,  such 
admissions  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  records,  by 
BO  means  justify  an  inference,  affecting  the  origtnality  and 

An  Ewquiry  ini9  tie  origin  of  the  C&ntteiiatio90  that  compote  the  Zodiac,  p. 

Sttdi  vtt  the  ju^cious  obscrvatEons  of  %  writer,  whose  leftrning  has  ens* 
bled  Ulm  to  overthrow  the  pripcipsl  theories,  which  have  been  erected  bj 
others  upon  the  subject  of  which  he  treats ;  and  yet  has  not  prevented  the 
writer  himself,  lh>in  adding  one  more  to  the  nttmero«i8  instanceSi  that  alreadv 
existed,  of  the  danjjper  of  adventurinf^  into  those  visionary  ref^on^  in  whicli 
fact  supplies  no  soUd  footing,  and  fancy  is  the  only  guide. 

'  *  9ee  the  AdvertisemesrL  ureSsed  to  the  ith  voiumeof  the  Lvudott,  editsM 
ef  the  Ae^isie  Reeearcheo  :  in  which,  after  notidng  the  antiquity  aMri^ed  to 
the  Vedaa  by  the  above  OrientidistB,  the  Editors  insidiously  sufljoMi  the  lU* 
lowing  observation*  "  We  shatt  not  tal^e  np  your  time,  with  a  disscrtatiae 
en  the  exaat  age  of  either  the  HAsanw,  or  the  Hinpu  Seat  ft  vans  s  both 
are  ancient:  wL  the  reader  judge.— 'Was  THsn  th*  Hmpv  BaAUiisirs 
noanows*  raoii  Me  ski,  oa  Mossf  Fnoic  Tsn  Hivpv  BnenMSws,  is 
not  our  present  emiuiry.**  p.  ht.— -The  merit  ef  tbese  ebservsiions*  it  should 
be  noticed^  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Le/ndme  Edetere .-  the  ad^ertieemenf  be- 
iag  altogether  a  &brication  of  theirs ;  and  no  one  part  of  it  being  to  be^bnnd 
in  the  eriginal  Calcmta  Edition,  of  which  this  professes  teheA  lailhAil 
eepy^^^unh  is  the  use,  to  which  the  ptiregeU  of  Sir  W«ionea  mnildheeea* 
verted,  by  these  workers  of  base  metal. 

3C 


priority  of  th€Hebr«w:«criptttrw;  yelitw  fairiy  to  be  qwi- 
iioned,  whether  that  a&tiqfttty  has  not  beea  rated  jnuch  above 
its  real  fliandard. 

'   The  afttioiiomfcal  tables  of  the  Hindsg,  it  is  well  known, 
aiipplj  the  only  reasonable  data  from  which  to  judge  of  their 
ehronologj!   their  habitnal  exa^erations  rendering  every 
other  source  of  chronological  information  altogether  chimeri- 
cal ;  insomuch  that  Sir  W.  Jones  proBOoaces,  (in  his  Dis- 
seiiaiion  on  the  gods  of  Greece^  Italy y  and  India)  that  **  the 
eomprehensive  mind  of  an  Indian  chronologist  has  no  limits; 
and  at  the  same  time  proves  his  assertion  by  a  number  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  indeed.     Their  astronomical 
calculations,  therefore,  having  naturally  become -a  subject  of 
great  curiosity  and  interest  with  men  of  science*  the  cele: 
brated  M.  BaiUy,  in  the  year  1787,  published,  at  Paris,  a 
volume  on  the  Indian  astronomy^  in  which  he  contended  far 
its  great  antiquity,  carrying  it  back  to  a  period  of  more  than 
3000  years  before  the  Christian  era.     This  Gonchision  he 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  certain  of  their  astronomical  ta- 
bles ;  which,  he  contended,  contained  iiitern&l  evidence,  that 
they  had  been  formed  from  actual  observation,  and  must 
therefore  be  carried  up  to  so  early  a  date  as  that  of  3102. 
A.  C.     His  reasonings  upon  this  subject,  in  his  elaborate 
J^aite  de  V  Astronamie  Indienne  et  OrimiaU^  were  fbt 
lowed  by  other  astronomers,  particularly  by  Professor  Play- 
fair  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Edinburgh  Transactions j  in  1789: 
and  the  *  Suryd  Siddhantoy  supposed  to  contain  the  most 
Uni^ient  astronomical  treatise  of  the  Indians,  was  also  Gi^ri^d 
up  to  a  very  high  date,  not  less  than  200Q  years  before  Uie 
Christian  era. 

That  the  reasonings,  however,  which  led  to  both  these  coor 
elusions,  are  erroneous,  later  discussions  of  the  subject  leave 
but  little  room  for  doubt.  Mr.  Marsden,  in  an  ingenious  pa- 
per in  the  PhiL  Trans*  for  1700,  had,  without  attempting  to 
unpeach  M.  Bailly's  astronomical  arguments,  pointed  cHit  a 

*  Mr.  Bavis,  who  was  the  translator  of  this  roost  ancient  of  tlte  Sasiras^ 
thinks  that  he  finds  hi  it  safficient  data,  from  which,  conputiiifip  the  dimiDu- 
lion  of  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  at  the  rate  of  fK)"  in  a  century,  he  can 
fairly  infer  the  aj(e  of  the  work  itself  to  be  3840  years  ;  thereby  carrying  it 
back  more  than  2000  years  A.  C.  {Atiatie  JieseareheB,  rol  it.  p^  238)— Bat 
Professor  Playfair,  pnoceedin^  at  a  rate  of  computation,  which  he  conceives 
more  accurate,  places  the  date  of  the  woric  aboire  3000  years  earlier  than  the 
Christian  era.  {Edinh,  Tram,  vol.  iv.  p.  103.)  ^  He  thereibre  tfabiks  himself 
perfectly  seeive,  in  adopting  the  interval  of  2000  years  A.  C.  in  which,  also, 
he  fortifies  himself  by  the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Jones.— The  demands^  both  of 
Mr.  Davis  and  Professor  Playfair,  roust  certainly  be  admitted  to  be  modest, 
compared  with  that  of  the  Hindus  themselves  ;  who  require  ofnis  to  believe^ 
that  this  book  is  2464»899  yean  old,  having  been  at  that  distant  period  gir- 
^n  by  divine  revelation.  • 
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tetirfbelorj  modei  of  aceeuatbig  for  the  appareat  antiquitjrof 
the  ladian  labies^'by  coaceiviog  the  cankpatationa  to  be  fonnd* 
ed,  not  upon  a  red/,  but  an  imaginttry^  coajuQctien  of  the 
planets,  sought  for  as  an  epoch,  and  calculated  retrospective- 
Ij*  The  celebrated  M.  Ijaplacjb,  again,  after  the  most  acc&i 
rate  mathematical  investigati<Hi,  has  not  ooly^  pronounced 


*  I  canaot  refifiin  finua  giving,  lAiiill  length,  the  opinions  and 
of  so  dlstin^^shed  amathemadcianas  M.  Lapi^acb,  on  a  |N>iiit  of  such  vital 
moment,  as  that  of  the  g^reat  antiquity,  which  it  has  been  the  fushiun  to' 
ascribe  to  the  tstronomical  tables  of  the  Hindas :  and  on  a  point,  also,  iif 
which,  the  opinions  of  a  msthn—ticisn  can  atone  hare  weight.  > 

**  iics  tahios  Indtennes  indiqueot  une  astronomic  plus  perfection^ ;  mai« 
t9Ut  porte  d  croire  qu*ellet  ne  tont  fat  d^une  haute  antiquitc.  Ici,  je  m^eloi^O 
i  rejp^st  de  I'opinion  d'un  sarant  illustre,  (M.  Bsillv)  qoi,  apr^s  avoir  honord 
sa  carrUre,  p«r  des  trsTaitx  utiles  sus  sciences  et  a  I'namianitift,  mourut  vie* 
time  da  la  phis  sanguinaire  ^raHoie,  opposant  Ic  caUoQ  et  la  dignii6  da  justc^ 
i^uz  furcurs  d'ua  peuple  abus^,  qui  sous  ses  yeux  meme,  se  fit  un  plaisiv 
{>arbare  d*appr€ter  son  supplice.  Les  tables  Indienncs  ont  deux  ^poques 
principsles,  qui  remontent,  I'une  i  Tannic  3102  avant  I'ire  Chr^tienne, 
I'alitre  a  1491 :  ees  epoques  sent  li^es  par  les  noyens  ouMnreinens  du  soleil^ 
dc  la  luae,  et  des  plaaetes,  de  sorte  que  Tune  d'eUes  est  necessaicemeitt 
fictive.  L'auteur  ciiUbre  dont  je  viens  de  parler,  a  cherch^  4  6tablir,  dan- 
son  traits  de  l*Astronomie  Indienn^,  que  la  premiere  de  ces  Epoques  est  fon« 
d^  snr  Pobsenrsiion.  Maigri  «ss  /Mvuve*,  expps^es  avec  TinterM  qu'ii  a  stt 
Hpandre  sur  les  choses  les  plus  abstraiies«  J€  regardi  c»mm€  trds  vraium^ 
blablCf  que  cette  ipoque  a  Sti  i magi  nek,  pour  donner  une  covfimime  orij^ine 
datu  te  Zodidque,  aux  fnouvemen$  dea  corpt  c6le*tea.  £n  effet,  si,  partan^ 
I'^poque  de  1491,  on  TemontO,  au  moyen  des  tables  Indienncs,  a  I'an  310d 
auMit  i'^re  Chr6tienqe  i  on  tfoave  la  coi^|onction  g^n^ralo  du  sdeili  do  la 
tune,  ct  des  planetes,  que  ees  tables  supposent :  maii  €ette  eonjonction  trap. 
diffSrente  du  r^tultat  de  nos  meiUeuret  tablet^  pour  avoir  eu  licu^  tuiuo  montr^ 
que  VSpoque  d  laqueUe  elle  9e  rapportCf  n'est  point  appuyie  our  lea  obaer^ationet 
A  la  v^nt^,  quelqees  sl^roens  do  I'astfoaonue  Indienneisembknt  indiquer^ 
qu'ils  OQt  ete  determines,  m&me  avant  cette  premiere  epoque ;  ainai^  I'^ua* 
tion  du  centre  du  soleil,  qu'elle  flxe  ^  2'',4iro,  n*a  pil  £tre  de  cette  grandeur^ 
que  vers  I'an  4300  avant  I'ire  CliK*tienne.  Mais^  indt^pendamment  de» 
errears  dont  les  detorniinattons  des  Indiens  oat  cU  susceptibles,  on  doit' 
observer  qu'ils  n'ont  consid^re  les  inegalitiSs  du  soleil  et  de  la  lune,  que  re^ 
lativement  aux  eclipses  dans  lesquelles  I'equatioQ  anhuelle  de  la  lune  s'ajoute 
^  I'ecjuation  du  centre  du  soleil,  et  I'au^mente  d'enriron  22^ ;  -ce  qui  est  4* 
peu-prds  la  difference  de  nos  determinations,  ^  celle  des  Indiens.  Plusieurs 
elemens,  teU  que  les  equations  du  oentrc  de  Jupiter  et  de  Mars,  sont  si  cUir 
furens  dans  les  tables  Indiennes,  de  ce  qu*ils  devoient  etre  k  leur  premiere 
epoque;  que  I'on  ne  peut  rien  conclure  des  autres  clemens,  en  faveur  de  leur 
antiquite.  Venaemble  de  cea  tablea,  et  aur-tout  l*impossibii.it£  de  la  coa- 
jonctiou  qu*cllea  auppoaent  d  la  mSfne  Spoqxte,  prouvcnt  au  contraire,  qu'ellea 
ont  etc  coTutruitea,  ou  du  fnoina  rectifieea  danj  dea  tempa  inodernea  /  ce  que 
confirmcnt  les  moyens  mouvemens,  qu'cUes  assignent  a  la  lune,  pur  rapport 
^  son  porigee,  a  ses  ncKuds,  et  au  soleil ;  et  qui  plua  rapidea  que  auivatU  Pto^ 
Um^Cf  indiquent  Svide^nment  que  lafomuition  de  cea  tablea  eat  poaterieure  au 
temp*  de  cet  aatrononie  s  car  on  a  vu  que  ces  trois  roouvemens  s*accelcreut 
de  Steele  en  siecle." — Extoaition  du  Svateme  du  Monde,  pp.  293,  294. 

Tlius  has  M.  Laplace,  from  the  evidence,  which  the  tables  themselves  sup« 
ply,  not  only  overturned  the  prevailing  notion  of  their  gi*eat  antiquity,  but 
reduced  their  date  even  lower  than  the  second  century,  since  he  places  them 
lower  than  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  who  lived  uniil  161  A.  D. 

Having  been  led  to  make  mention  of  this  eminent  mathematician,  than 
whom  agreatcr  name  baa  not  arisen  since  thedays  of  Newton,  I  cannotforbear 


apon  the  recent  4%tm  of  Ike  tables,  bst  kat  aho  niBteA  Ml 
eiTGra  m  the  calculatioM  from  whicli  M «  Bailly  deduced  UA 
KBuIts ;  and  bag  cleariy  demoBitrated  the  epeck  in  tke  tablea» 
sot  to  kave  been  realf  but  fictitious*  And  laat  of  all^  Mr^ 
Btntley  seema  completely'  to  have  aeltted  tke  p^nrt,  ia  hk 
two  moat  lageniptM  and  learned  papeta^  in  tke  ^tk  and  81k 
Tolumes  of  the  Asiatic  Reaearches,  in  whicht  be  not  only  con* 
tends,  that  from  the  priacijries  of  the  Hindu  asironoany,  the 
recent  date' of  the  tames  can  be  deduced ;  but  that  also,  from 
authentic  testimooj,  independent  of  all  calculationa,  the  age 
of  the  Snryi  Siddfaanta'  can  be  pror^ed  aocb  aa  not  to  cany 
th^  date  of  its  composition  fiirther  back  than  the  jear  1MB* 
In  his  endeavours  to  establish  these  points,  be  haa  not  acm* 

Eled  to  pronounce  M.  Bailijr  and  Professor  Playiur  to  kave 
een  totally  mistaken,  in  their  reasonings,  coneerma^  tke  aali^ 
quitj  of  the  Indian  astronomj;  and  to  have  prooeedkd  upon 
an  entire  ignorance  of  the  prtncipka  of  the  artifidai  sjatem  of 
the  Hindus :  the  nature  of  wbtck  he  states  to  t:»naiat  in  tliia^ 
-^that  **  certain  poifitB  of  time  back  are  fixed  upon  as  epocka^ 
at  which  the  planets  are  assumed  to  fall  into  a  line  of  meaa 
conjunction  with  the  nan  hi  the  beginning  of  Ariea;  and  tkal 
frr>m  the  points  of  time  so  assumed  as  epochs,  tke  Hinda 
astronomer  carries  on  his  calculations,  as  if  they  had  been 
settled  so  by  actual  observation  $  and  deteranines  tke  mean 
annual  motions,  which  be  must  employ  ki  his  syetem,  fioai 
thence,  as  will  give  the  positions  of  the  planets  ia  hiaown  timef 
as  near  as  he  is  able  to  determine  the  same  by  obaenralioB.'* 
(Vol.  yl>  p.  542.) — ^He  then  proceeds  to  show  by  what  mcau^ 
such  Petitions  epochs  may  be  assumed,  without  incnrring  the 
danger  of  a  perceptible  varktion  from  the  real  mean  motions: 
and  upon  the  whole,  he  has  fortified  his  argument  in  a  way 
that  renders  it  not  easy  to  be  shaken.  The  high  authority  of 
the  names,  which  Mr.'  Bentley  has  to  oppose  on  this  aubjeCt, 

nnticinp,  m  a  matter  of  siiifnilar  cnriostty,  the  comei<}«nce  of  a  remarksUc 
iRitronomical  epoch,  as  fixed  ky  hia  caleulatjoni,  with  the  year,  in  vhicb 
Archbishop  Usaher  has  placed  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
ehronology  of  the  Hebrew.    The  epoch  is  that  of  the  coincidence  of  the 

g eater  axis  of  the  earth's  orbit  with  the  fine  of  the  equinoxes,  at  which  tima 
e  trne  and  the  mean  equinox  were  the  same.  This  M.  Lsplaee  compotes 
fo  have  taken  place,  about  the  year  4004  before  the  Christian  em ;  which  is 
the  Very  era  of  the  creation,  as  chmnoiogists  hare  derived  it  from  the  Hebrew 
Scrtptores^-^'iVai/^  de  M^canique  CHettt^  torn.  iii.  p.  113.— This  {joint  I  have 
stated,  mei«ly  for  the  g^ratificalion  of  the  curioua  reader,  without  iateiidin; 
to  Uy  upon  it  any  particular  stress.  At  the  same  time,  I  caQnot  aroid  oIk 
Serving,  that  if  a  coincidence,  equally  striking,  bore  an  aspect  oi^avoiirable 
to  the  truth  of  the  scripture  history,  it  would  be  cried  np  by  a  certain  cU«» 
6f  literati,  (who  admire  Mr.  Br>-done's  lavas  and  such  like  trash,)  as  a  cir- 
cumstance amowUng  to  a  demonstnitioii  of  the  falsehood  of  the  Hebrew 
dcriptftrttff. 


feaaor  Vbtjbk^  BiaitttaiBed  the  antiqiulj  of  tke  Indiwi  asln^ 
nomy,)  mttjr  /oe^maon  wme-  dekv  to  the  reeeptioD  oi  his  4q»> 
mom*    Aot  from  the  prao£i  whicli  have  been  adraneed  if 


floppert)  aad  frosi  the  additional  lights  to  be  expeeted 

rtbis  subject^  tbeve  aeeoMi  little  leaaon  to  doubt,  that 
will  ere  long  be  nenerally  aequieaced  io# 
At  ay  ereiM,  the  laaio  feaiidatieia»  oa  which  the  extraor>* 
dBnarj  aatiqnity  of  the  indiaii  records  has  been  baiU,  must 
be  giTCB  up  as  no  longer  tenaUe :  and  the  decided  priorit/ 
of  the  Mosaic  scriptures,  caanot  any  longer  reasonably  be 
qoeationed.^  9o  that,  as  the  Chaideao,  Phenifcttui,  Egyp 
tian,  Grecian,  and  Chinese  antiquities,  which  at  diferent  times 
have  been  deemed  irteconcileaUe  with  the  trnth  of  Scripture 
history,  have,  to  n  more  mui^e  inspectioii,  contracted  their 
fimensions  to  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  Scripture  stand* 
ard ;  so  it  nuiy  without  hazard  be  pronounced  of  the  Indian 
antiquitiea,  thsl  the  day  of  their  exaggerated  extent  has  near* 
ly  gone  fay ;  and  that  there  is  no  longer  much  danger  of  uiy 
nemons  impediment,  from  that  quarter,  to  the  belief  of  the  Mo« 
aaic  history.  That  the  Indians  did,  at  a  very  early  age,  cul^ 
tivate  astronomy,  and  that  to  them  we  are  indebted,  for  thai 
mevt  ingenious  and  vsefid  iavenlion  of  an  arithmetical  charaot 
ter,  poaaessing  at  the  same  time  an  absolute  and  a  local  yahiCg 
cannot,  nndoobtediy,  be  denied*  And  yet,  it  must  be  ad« 
mhtad,  that  there  are  such  indications  of  gross  ignotance,  in 
the  very  science,  which  they  have  so  msch  stad^d,  that  ono 
scarcely  knows  how  to  gire  them  credit  for  eertaitt  other  dis« 
coreries  which  are  ascribed  to  them.  To  make  the  chrcmnr 
fmrence  of  the  earth  amount  to  2,456,000,000  British  milea^ 
{Anai.  RtBHiftk.  toI*  v.  art«  18.)  and  to  hold  4he  moon's  dtt'» 

*  Mr.  Vsret»  In  hit  Tshnble  note  upoa  thia  subjeott  {Bamptw  Let$wt9  p% 
^56— 373.)  teenifl  loniewbat  reluctant  to  admit  Mr.  Bentley's  results,  in  op- 
position  to  those  which  could  boast  so  many  distinguished  Dames  in  theif 
support  He  taasy  however,  with  great  learning  and  abilky,  shown,  that  even 
from  the  evidence,  wUeh  M.  Bailly  hansetf  a&ucea  in  corroboration  of  hi» 
opinion^  no  inference  can  reasonably  be  drawn,  which  in  any  degree  inter- 
feres ^th  the  truth  and  orlgpuialitv  of  the  Scripture  histoiy.  Indeed,  the 
Whole  of  Mr.  Nares's  discussion  of  this  subject,  is  particularly  worthy  of  at* 
tention.  Of  his  entire  work,  it  may  be,  as  it  has  been,  most  truly  amrmedft 
that  there  is  perhaps  no  other  extant,  which,  withiif  the  same  compass,  brings 
so  much  argument  to  bear,  im^alnst  the  various  enemies  of  our  religion  from 
wi^out,  or  against  the  betrayers  of  it  from  within.  And,  as  compressing, 
in  the  best  manner,  the  greatest  quantity  of  important  information,  on  all  the 
mat  subjects,  on  which  modem  wisdom  has  attempted  to  assail  Heve)ation» 
1  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  Theological  student,-*!  cannot  permit 
the  very  £ivonrabie  mention,  which  this  author  has  made  of  my  former  pcb- 
ticattons  on  the  Atonemtntf  to  prevent  me  from  giving  a  testimony,  whidi 
flM  cause  of  relif^oos  truth  so  imperiously  degiand?. 
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lance  from  Ihe  earth  to  be  greater  tfcaii  Hoit  cf  the 'stiii,^  are 
DOt  proofs  of  any  great  progress  iti  astroaoBiical  research. 
On  this  subject,  see  ilfonlvclii'a  observatkuiB,  in  tke  part  re» 
fcrred  to  in  the  note  below.  In  truth,  from  circumstaiiGes 
such  as  these,  joined  to  the  fact,  of  the  Indians  beng  unable 
to  gitre  any  explanation  of,  or  ass^  any  reasons  &r  their  par- 
ticular tables  and  caieolatioBs,  there  eeenis  good  reason  to 
think,  that  much,  of  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  iheit  ova 
itfventton,  has  been  derived  to  them  from  other  sources;  as 
has  proved  to  be  the  case,  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  tables ; 
and  as  Mr.  Nares  has  well  shown  to-be  extremely  probable, 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  Indians  likewise.f  Bampi.  Lect* 
pp.  270,271. 

As  to  the  readiness  of  the  Indians  to  impose  fiibricationi 
upon  the  Europeans,  all  must  now  be  tolerably  weH  satisfied, 
since  the  publication  of  Mr*  Wilford's  lettery  in  iriiich  he  con- 
fesses, with  a  grief  that  had  actually  Hsdnced  him  to  a  fit  of 
sickness,  that  *^  his  Pundits  had  totally  -deceived  him,  m  al- 
most alt  that  he  had  written  about  the  Sacred  IskmdB  in  ike 
West ;  having  at  different  times,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
became  acquainted  with  his  pursuits  and  his  wishes,  made 
erasures  in  the  Sanscrit  MSS,  and  on  those  ersMtires  inserted 
the  names,  Rajata-Dwsbp,  for  England,  and  StTVABVA* 
DwfiEP,  for  Ireland."  He  adds^  also,  that  **  those  freqveni* 
ly  reearring  erasures  in  most  Indian  m ss,  tended  to  throw  a 
^p  shade  over  their  presumed  authority*"  Another  impo- 
sition, on  a  subject  infinitely  more  important,  has  also  since 
come  to  light.  For,  unfortunately,  we  find,  that  the  remark* 
able  passive  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  ResearckeSy  which  Sir  W. 
Jones  affirms,  to  be  an  exact  translation  by  fainmelf,  from  an 
Indian  MS,  forwarded  to  hhn  by  Mr.  Wilfbrd,  relative  to 
Noah,  under  the  name  of  Soityavarman,  and  his  three  sons, 
Shermdj  Charma,  and  Jyapeti^  is  ALTOOfiTUBR  a  FOn^sar 
Br  TBE  Brahmeits. 

I  cannot  forbear  annexing  to  this  Number  a  passage  from 
an  old  translation  of  a  work  of  the  celebrated  Jmyraut.    It 

*  "  Us  font  ausst  la  Lune  plus  <^loigii^e  de  nous  qoe  le  Sol^l,  et  n^roe  Us 
•ont  slussi  attAchees  a  cette  opinion,  qu'on  I'est  encore  dans  certalnes  con- 
trees  a  nier  le  niouvement  de  la  terre.  Un  Brame  el  un  missionarie  iHant 
dans  la  nfiroe  prison,  le  premier  souifroit  assez  patiemment,  que  Tautre  en- 
trepcit  de  le  d^sabuser  du  culte  de  Btama  ;  mais  lorsqae,  dans  d'autres  con- 
TersatiooS)  il  vit  que  le  Mi^sionaire  pertendoit,  que  le  Soleil  ^toit  an  delude 
la  Lune,  9*en  fut  fait :  il  rompit  entierement  avec  Iui»  ei  ne  voulut  plus  lui« 
|>arler.'*— 3ion<«c.  HU».  det,  Mathev%.Uim,  i.  p.  404. 

t  Will  not  this  sapposition  throw  some  light  upon  that  extraordinary  ac- 
quaintance  with  certain  Trigonometrical  principles^  laid  down  in  the  Hurya 
Siddhantdt  which  have  excited  Professor  Playfair's  wonder  in  Edir.lf.  7  rang. 
vol.  iv. 
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1m  a  close  cofmenioB  with  tke  priiid|>al  topicB  under  disciifih 
•joQ :  .aad  the  singular  value  of  its  conteDts,  will,  I  trust,  jus- 
tify its  insertiou*-** 

'^  Furthermore,  whcreaa  it  was  well  said  by  one,  that  thingit 
of  greatest  autiquity  are  best ;  and  the  philosophers  them- 
selves, when  they  treat  concerning  God  and  religion^  extreme- 
ly cry  up  ai^tiquity,  and  attribute  much  to  the  dictates  of 
their  ancestors ;  as  if  nature  itself  had' suggested  to  them,  that 
there  was  a  source  of  all  these  things,  from  which  they,  that 
were  nearest  it,  drew  the  purest  and  sincereat  waters ;  where- 
as, accordingly  as  they  are  derived  through  several  minds,  as 
so  many  several  conduit  pipes,  they  become  corrupted  and 
tincted  with  extraneous  qualities,  and  contract  impurity.  If 
there  be  found  a  doctrine  that  has  all  the  marks  of  antiquity, 
and  there  appears  nothing  in  the  world  that  equals  it,  it  ought 
not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  same  proceeded  from  him  that 
18  more  ancient  than  all,  as  being  author  of  al}  things*  If.  the 
lao^iage  in  which  it  was  revealed  be  as  the  mother  and  stock, 
from  which  others,  though  very  ancient,  are  sprung ;  if  it  de- 
scribes the  history  of  the  world,  and  of  men,  and  their  propa- 
gation upon  the  earth ;  if  it  affords  the  demonstration  of  times, 
and  that  without  it  the  .knowledge  of  chronology  would  be 
more  intricate  than  a  labyrinth ;  if  it  deduces  its  history  from 
point  to  point  with  an  exact  ccmrespondenoe;  if  it  clearly  and 
certainly  relates  histories,  that  are  as  the  body  of  the  fabulous 
shadows  that  we  see  in  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient  au- 
ihora  in  ike.  world ;  who  will  doubt,  but  all  which  they  have^ 
is  taken  from  thence,  and  that  we  ought  to  refer  what  is  there- 
in depraved  and  corrupted,  thereunto,  as  to  its  principle,  and 
liave  recourse  thither  to  learn  what,  we  are  ignorant  of? — If 
there  be  found  a  religion,  all  whose  parts  accoid  together  with 
an  admirable  harmony,  although  it  has  been  propounded  at 
«e veral  times,  and  by  several  persons,  in  several  places ;  if 
there  be  a  discipline,  a  doctrine,  a  book,  a  society,  in  which 
God  himself  speaks  to  men  in  a  style  and  manner  agreeable 
to  the  eminence  of  his  majesty,  displays  his  justice  to  them 
most  terrible  in  its  appearance,  discovers  his  power  in  its 
highest  magnificence,  and  gives  them  to  sound  the  breadth 
and  length,  depth  and  heighth  of  his  infinite  mercies:  lastly,' 
if  examples  of  an  incomparable  virtue  be  found  therein,  with 
incitations  and  instructions  to  piety ;  such  as  are  not  to  be 
paralleled  any  other  where  in  the  world ;  His  an  indubitable 
argument,  that  they  are  proceeded  from  some  other  than  the 
human  mind,  or  the  school  of  Man." 

In  referring  to  the  authors  whohavje  illustrated  the  primary 
subjects  of  this  Number,  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  name  of  Mr« 
Llogdy  who,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  Christian  Thtologyx 
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has  so  justly  propouiidedi  wd  so  latfnm&rdf  mA  do^Miiflf 
enforced,  the  leadi&g  doctrines  of  the  Cliristiui  relipoa.  Bvt 
that  this  Number  has  been  already  carried  to  att  wreatMHiar 
ble  lengthy  I  should  add  to  it  some  cxtraots  irom  liis  lal  and 
i2d  chapters,  which  could  not  fSul  to  oahaoce  its  vabte.  From 
his  remarks  in  the  1st  chao.  (particniarij  p.  fr>**10)  ois  ttc 
proper  province$  of  Naiuriu  mi  tUntiaiei  I^Mgiami  and 
frcmi  those  in  the  2d,  on  the  wniy  of  divim  irmikM  dtspiayd 
in  the  Jewieh  and  ChrtBtian  dispeniotionsi  I  can  promise 
the  judicious  reader  much  satisfisction  and  iastructioii. 


In  bestowing  upon  Lord  Bolingbroiu  the  raitket  of  So- 
rnisT,  in  the  preceding  Number,  at  p.  406, 1  foei  upcmoacoad 
thoughts,  that  I  have  not  b^n  strictly  correct  in  the  ap^ica- 
tion  of  the  term.  Ingenuity  exerted,  under  a  sid>tk  show  «f 
reasoning,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  and  overreachiiig  the 
controversial  opponent^  is  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  the 
character  so  denominated.  His  Lordship,  however,  has  not 
condescended  to  deal,  in  this  treacherous  manner^  with  those 
whom  he  combats  in  argument.  His  magnanimity,  and  his 
candour,  are  both  at  war  with  such  mean  and  p^ty  artifices. 
The  one  raises  Mm  above  the  little  forms  of  logical  nod  exact 
ratiocination ;  and  the  other  inspires  him  with  the  disdain  of 
concealing  from  his  opponent  any  vulnerable  part*  His  ar* 
guroent  is,  accordingly,  of  that  elevated  quality,  that  deals  fai 
lofty  language  and  privileged  assertion,  and  of  thst  intrepid 
character,  that  fears  not,  as  occasion  may  demand,  to  beat 
down  the  very  positions,  which,  when  other  occasiona  de- 
manded, it  had  been  found  convenient  to  maintain.  The  no^ 
ble  writer,  in  short,  loo  courtly  to  associate  with  the  anti* 
quated  followers  of  Aristotle,  and  too  free  to  be  trammelled 
by  the  rules  of  a  precise  and  circumscribing  dialectic,  passes 
en  fiuently  in  one  smooth  and  gentlemanly  tenor,  undisUifiied 
by  any  want  of  connexion  between  premises  and  conclusion, 
and  at  perfect  liberty  to  relinquish  eitl|er,  or  both,  just  as  his 
lordly  humour  may  happen  to  direct.  To  these  iogeosoos 
qualities  which  exalt  his  Lordship's  reasoning  abov«  tlie  pe» 
dantic  exactness  of  logic^  is  superadded  an  easy  freedom 
which  releases  his  Lordship's  history  from  the  trooblcaonw 
punctilios  otfaci.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  scarcely 
any  writer,  who,  in  a  flowing  and  copious  vein  of  decIamntMni 
possesses,  in  any  degree  comparable  to  his  Lordship^  the  ait 
of  arriving  at  whatever  conclusion  he  pleases,  and  by  what* 
ever  route :  not  merely  overwhelming  the  astonished  adver* 
sary,  by  a  rapid  succession  of  movements  the  most  mexpect* 


^d;  but  displaying  still  greater  argumentative  powers,  in 
t^rerttirning  those  very  dogmas  which  had  just  before  been 
rendered  impregnable  to  all  but  himself,  and  thereby  defeat^ 
ing  the  only  antagonist  worthy  to  be  opposed  to  so  iBustrious 
a  disputant. 

To  be  serious,  there  is  no  writer  of  any  name,  Voltaire  per- 
llaps  alone  excepted,  whose  attempts  upon  Christianity  are 
more  impotent  and  contemptible  than  those  of  Lord  BoItng« 
broke.  The  bare  enumeration  of  the  positions  he  has  main* 
tained  throughout  his  Letiers  an  History ^  and  what  are  cAlU 
ed  bis  Philosophical  Works j  would  be  an  exposure  of  igno- 
rance and  imbecility,  sufficient  not  merely  to  satisfy  truth; 
but  to  satiate  malice.  It  was  therefore  scarcely  necessary 
that  his  deistical  productions  should  have  been  submitted  to 
the  careful  dissection  of  Clayton^  Warner^  and  Lelafid,  and 
the  powerful  and  unmerciful  lacerations  of  Warburton*^ 
They  must  soon  have  done  the  work  for  themselves.  Hav« 
ing  nttle  more  than  their  impiety  and  their  viciousness  to  re- 
commend them,  they  must  inevitably,  excepting  only  with 
those  to  whom  impiety  and  vice  are  a  recommendation,  havii 
ere  long  reached  that  oblivion  to  which,  save  only  with  such 
persons,  they  are  now,  I  may  say,  almost  universally  con^ 
signed.  On  their  first  publication,  it  was  proposed  as  the  best 
mode  of  counteracting  their  mischievous  design,  to  collect  the 
contradictory  passages,  and  merely  arranging  them  mutually 
confronted  in  opposing  columns,  so  to  leave  them  without 
comment  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader :  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  this  idea  was  acted  on  by  one  writer,  in  a  work,  entitled 
an  Analysis  ofthePhilosophital  IForks  of  the  late  Lord  Bo* 
lingbroke.  This  work  I  have  not  seen :  but  so  exact  a  spe« 
cimen  of  this  nature  is  Supplied  by  the  very  part  of  this  wri- 
ter's works,  to  which  I  have  had  in  the  foregoing  Number,  oc- 
casion to  refer,  that  I  cannot  refuse  to  produce  it  for  the 
reader's  satisfaction. 

Being  anxious  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  the  received 
opinion,  that  the  idolatries  of  the  Gentile  world  could  not 
have  been  derived  from  the  corruptions  of  an  original  Reve- 
lation, he  peremptorily  asserts,  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  in  bis  senses  to  believe,  that  a  tradition,  (namely,  that  of 
Hie  unity  of  God)  derived  from  God  himself,  through  so  few 
generations,  was  lost  among  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  or 

•  Sec  the  Fitfw  of  Lord  Bolingbroi^t  Philt^phy  in  four  ieiten  toajriend, 
in  which  aU  thct  feryid  vigour  and  bnnunr  severity  fbr  which  its  author  i»  so 
diatinguiflhed^  are  oVerpoveringW  Mtarlcd  ^  the  purpose  of  Uvtng  bare  to 
the  public  eye»  the  miserable  denctencies  of  his  Lordship,  as  a  philosophical 
writer,  under  Uke  several  heads  of  ingenuity,  of  truth,  of  cm^ittency,  qfh^nm? 
ingt  and  of  rcatmtb^* 
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that  Polytiieism  and  idolatiy  were  established  on  the  rnios  of 
it»  ia  the  days  of  Senig,  before  those  of  Abraham,  and  so. 
•oon  after  the  deluge/*  (Philos.  fVorkSy  8vo.  ed.  vol*  i.  p» 
899*)  At  the  difltance  of  less  than  two  pages,  we  find  it  a« 
peremptorily  asserted,  by  this  same  extraordinary  writer,  that 
^  Polytheism  and  idolatry,  have  the  closest  connexion  with 
the  natures  and  affections  of  rude  ignorant  men:"  and 
in  less  than  hajf  a  page  more,  that  ^*  the  vulgar  embrace  tbesi 
easily^  even  aflame  true  doctrine  of  a  divine  unity  has  been 
taught  andreteivedy  as  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  the 
Israelites:  and  that  superstitions  grow  apace^  and  spread 
wide,  even  in  those  countries  where  Christianity  has  been 
established  and  is  daily  taught,  as  we  may.  learn  from  the  exam- 
ples of  the  Roman  churches,"  &c.^^— But  this  is  not  all.  We 
jRnd  this  same  writer  again,  in  vol.  ii.  p.  200-^210.  both  deny 
the  fact  that  the  divine  unity  had  been  taught  to  the  Israelites, 
and  soon  forgotten  by  them,  (which  is  the  very  example  he 
builds  upon  in  the  above  passage,)  and  also  the  application  of 
that  fact  to  the  case. of  other  nations,  (which  application  is 
the  very  use  he  has  himself  made  of  that  fact.) — And  then, 
after  all  this,  and  almost  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  has 
made  these  assertions,  he  draws  back  again  in  part,  and  says, 
<*  I  do  not  8o  mnch  deny  the  truth  of  the  facts,  as  I  oppose  their 
ftpplication/'  (p.  210,)     That  is,^-**!  cannot  resist  the  reca* 

Jitulation,— M)ur  author  first  denies  a  certain  fact  as  imposi- 
.  le:  then'  establishes  its  strong  probability  upon  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  supported  by  ^ix^  exan^ple  drawn 
from-  the  case  of  the  Israelites,  and  applied  to  that  of  mankind 
at  large ;  t|ien  he  both  denies  the  truth  of  that  very  example^ 
and  (he  justness  of  its  application^  (both  of  which  are  his 
own  unflisputed  property :)  and  then  again  he  admits  them 
both,  in  certain  (but  different)  degrees ;  since  he  does  not  «• 
ptuch  deny  the  one  as  h^  opposes  the  othpr^  What  does  all  this 
mean  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  nonsense  ?  Have  we  not  here  thes, 
(to  use  the  sort  of  pleasant  and  sportive  phrase,  that  might 
not  improbably  have  been  used  by  such,  writers  ^s  his  Lord-r 
ship,)  in  beating  about  for  game,  sprung  a  whole  covey  of  coih 
tradictions,  which,  after  winging  their  tortuous  course  in  aH 
directions,  have  at  last  sought  shelter,  by  taking  flight  into 
the  impenetrable  thickets  of  nonsense?  Now  what  ia  to  be 
dono  with  such  a  writer  ^s  this  ?  The  author  of  the  memoirs 
of  his  life,  whilst  he  speaks  in  terms  much  too  strong  of  his 
qualities  ^s  a  statesman,  remarks,  jn  alluding  to  the  excursions 
which,  as  an  author,  he  had  ventured  to  make  beyond  his 
proper  sphere  j  "  I  should  be  sorry,  that  you  took  your  poli- 
fics  frpm  priests;  but  I  should  be  in  more  pain  if  I  thought 
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yoo  tn  danger  of  receiving  your  religion  from  a  politiciani*^ 
Mttnairs  of  ike  Life  of  Lord  BoUngbrokey  p.  232. 

Id  truth,  to  sum  tip  all  in  a  word,  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  wa4 
BO  more  than  a  coxcomb  in  literature,  and  a  pretender  in 
«Ci^nce.  Nor  has  religion,  though  the  principal  object  of  htil 
bofltility^  so  much  to  complain  of  his  bungling  attempts  aii 
philoaophy:  at  the  same  time  that  both  have  experienced 
more  of  ihalevolence  than  injury  at  his  habdst  With  him» 
the  great  sages  of  antiquity  have  been  as  much  the  objects  of 
lordly  contempt,  as  the  prophets  and  apostles !  and  the 
maxims  of  ancient  Wisdom  have  been  held  as  cheap  as  the 
established  doctrines  of  Revelation.  Whatever,  in  Bhort,  is 
not  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  not  sense*  All,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  who  have  trod  the  same  ground  before  him^  historians, 
chroDoIogi^ts,  moralists,  philosophers,  divines^  all  are  either 
blockheads  or  impostors.  And  even  Locke  and  New  ton 
dwindle  into  drivellers,  where  they  have  presumed  to  meddle 
with  those  subjects,  which  the  Viscount  condescends  to  il- 
lustrate-^(PtW.  fForks^  vol.  ii.  Essay  3.  ubique^  especially 
p,16a.) 

The  treatment,  which  the  truly  wise  and  learned^  both  of 
ancient  and  modern  timea,  constantly  receive  at  his  Lord- 
ship's hands,  naturally  calls  to  mind  the  sarcasm  of  Crito  la 
Berkeley's  Alcipkron. — "  I  tell  you,  Euphranor,  that  Plato 
and  TuUy  might  perhaps  make  a  figure  in  Athens,  ot  Rome  t 
but  were  they  to  revive  in  our  days,  they  would  pass  but  for 
underbred  pedants^  there  being  at  most  cofiee*houses  in  Lon^ 
don,  several  able  men  who  could  convince  them  they  knew 
nothinfj;,  in  what  they  are  valued  so  much  for,  morals  and  po* 
litics.*'  And  Lysicies  immediately  subjoins,  "  How  many 
long-headed  men  do  I  know,  both  in  the  court-end  and  the 
city,  with  five  times  Plato's  sense,  who  care  not  one  straw 
what  notions  their  sons  have  of  God  ot  virtue."-— JB6rfc«/ct/*« 
WorkSy  vol.  i«  pp.  369,  370^  The  versatility  also^  witk 
which  this  noble  writer  can^  at  one  time,  aSect  grave  and 
learned  research,  and  at  another^  as  it  may  suit  his  purpose^ 
profess  to  hold  all  such  pedantic  argumentation  in  contempt, 
IS  most  happily  illustrated,  in  the  same  admirable  treatise^ 
by  the  picture  which  is  there  drawn  of  the  Proteus  shiftings 
and  modifications  of  the  free-thinking  tribe.-^"  When  one  of 
these-  has  got  a  ring  of  disciples  around  him^  his  method  is, 
to  exclaim  against  prejudice,  and  recommend  thinking  and 
reasoning ;  giving  to  understand  that  himself  is  a  man  of  deep 
researches,  and  close  argument^  one  who  examines  impartially 
and  concludes  warily.  The  same  man,  in  other  company. 
If  he  chance  to  be  pressed  with  reason,  shall  laugh  at  logic, 
aod  aaeume  the  lazy  supine  airs  of  a  fine  gentlemen,  a  wit,  a 
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rdlleur,  io  avoid  Ae  dryness  of  a  regular  and  exact  inqaajr. 
This  double  face  of  the  Minute  Philosopher  h  of  no  amall 
use  to  propagate  and  maintain  bis  notions*  Though  to  me  it 
seems  a  plain  case,  that  if  a  fine  gentleman  will  slmke  off  all 
anthoritjry  and  appeal  from  religion  to  reason,  unto  reason  h^ 
must  go/'  (pp.  460,  4610  But  the  truth  is,  as  the  aame 
writer  again  remarbs,  (p.  639.)  ^^  that  in  the  present  age, 
thinking  is  more  talked  of,  but  less  practised,  than  in  ancient 
times  ;  and  that  since  the  revival  of  learning,  men  have  read 
much»  and  wrote  much,  but  thought  (comparatively)  little: 
insomuch  that,  with  us,  to  think  closely  and  justly  is  the  least 
part  of  a  learned  man,  and  none  at  all  of  a  polite  man.  The 
O'ee-thinkers  indeed,  make  great  pretensions  to  thinking,  and 
yet  they  show  but  little  exactness  in  it.  A  lively  man,  and 
what  the  world  calls  a  man  of  sense,  are  often  destitute  of 
this  talent,  which  is  not  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  but  must  be 
improved  and  perfected,  by  much  attention  and  exercise  os 
very  different  subjects ;  a  thing  of  more  pains  and  time,  than 
the  hasty  men  of  parts  in  our  age  care  to  take/* 

What  time  our  man  of  parts  employed  for  this  porpose, 
tnay  easily  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
commenced  his  philosophical  investigations  at  the  age  olforiy^ 
after  a  youth  revelled  in  the  most  voluptuous  and  dissipating 
enjoyments,  aod  a  manhood  distracted  by  the  moat  tumiutnous 
politicaF  agitations.  But  it  is  full  time  to  have  done  with 
him ;  I  shall  therefore  only  add  to  what  I  have  said  upon  so 
unworthy  a  subject,  by  referring  the  reader,  who  can  have 
any  curiosity  to  know  more  of  such  a  man,  to  the  characters 
that  have  been  given  of  him,  by  Chesterfield,  and  by  Blair. 
The  latter  concludes  a  very  qualified  commendation  of  hu 
slyley  by  observing  that  in  his  matter  there  is  '^hardly  any 
thing  to  commend ;  that  in  his  reasonings,  for  the  most  part, 
he  is  flimsy  and  false ;  in  his  political  writings  factious ;  in 
what  he  calls  his  philosophical  ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical 
in  the  highest  degree.'^ — Blnir^s  Lectures  on  Rhetoric^  voL 
i.  Lect.  xix.  p.  282.  See  also  the  observations  in  Lect.  xv« 
p.  211.  of  the  same  volume.  The  former  gives  such  an  ac* 
count  of  him,  upon  the  whole,  as  must  be  edifying  to  the 
young  reader  particularly;  who  will  thereby  be  completely 
let  into  the  secret  of  such  men,  by  one  of  themselves :  ana 
will  have  the  benefit  of  observing  how  much  even  a  libertine, 
when  in  cold  blood,  can  be  shocked  by  libertinism.  One  or 
two  passages  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing,  aa  proving  how 
greatly,  even  from  the  testimony  of  his  warmest  admirer, 
|jord  BoUngbroke  is  found  deficient  in  every  thing  that  it 
truly  valuable,  either  in  a  philosopher  or  in  a  man.  His  noble 
panegyrist,  in  recommending  to  his  son  to  study  the  manner 
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tlifttw0ttld  beat  enable  bim  "  to  seduce. and  toinipose/'  pro^ 
poses  to  him  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  an4  mode  of  writing, 
for  bis  imitation,  in  direct  oppositioji  to  w-orks  of  learning, 
and  sound  reasoning,  which  he  particularly  decries  :  and  ^^^ 
ter  pressing  upon  him  again  and  again,  the  repeated  perusal 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  writings,  he  assigns  as  bis  reason  for 
so  doing,  that  he  wishes  him  ^^  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
«ll  that  dull  fellows  call  solidy  and  exert  his  utmost  care  to 
acquire  .what  people  of  fashion  call  shining,** — Chest.  Letters^ 
vol.  iij.  p.  151.  And  in  another  place,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  whole  of  that  unhappy  Lord's  character,  he  is  obliged^ 
though  with  much  softening,  to  describe  him  as  ^'  a  most 
mortifying  instance  of  the  violence  pf  human  passions,  and 
of  the  weakness  of*'  (what  he  chooses  to  call^  ^<  the  most 
exalted  human  reason.''  ^^  His  youth  (he  says)  was  distin- 
guished by  all  the  tumult  and  storm  of  pleasures,  in  which  he 
most  licentiously  triumphed,  disdaining  all  decorum.  His 
fine  imagination  has  pften  been  heated  and  exhausted  with  his 
body,  in  celebrating  and  deifying  the  prostitute  of  the  night; 
and  bis  convivial  joys  were  pushed  to  all  the  extravagancy  of 
frantic  Bacchanals.  Those  passions  were  interrupted  but 
by  a  stronger  ambition.  The  former  impaired  both  his  con- 
ftitutiott  and  his  character,  but  the  latter  destroyed  both  his 
ibrtune  and  his  reputation."     Vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

Such  was  the  Pythagorean  institution  of  this  great  philo- 
Bopher,  whawas  to  be  qualified  by  these  intense  lucubra* 
tions,  to  communicate  new  lights  to  mankind,  and  to  improve 
the  world  by  a  juster  set  of  notions  ia  morals  and  philosophy* 
The  noble  characterizer,  «fter  glossing  over  these  hideous 
•nonnities,  and  contrasting  with  them  what  he  is  pleased  to 
represent  as  splendid  qualities,  is  compelled  after  all,  to  coni' 
dude,  in  words  no  less  applicable  to  the  insincere  and  jUU- 
IH'incipled  writer,  than  to  his  subject :  ^<  Upon  the  whole  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  what  can  we  say,  but,  alas,  ppor  hu- 
man nature  !" — Poor  indeed,  when  it  presumptuously  rejects 
those  ikida  which  heaven  designed  to  minister  to  its  weakness, 
and  to  rectify  its  corruption. 

In  a  course  of  observations,  in  which  I  have  insensibly 
been  drawn  to  enlarge  at  so  much  length,  upon  the  subjects 
of  free«thtnking  and  scepticism,  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
Dapid  Hvme.  The  ideas  suggested  in  the  progress  of  it, 
bring  into  view,  by  necessary  association,  this  chief  of  mo- 
dern sophists :  who,  whether  the  precedenee  be  determined 
by  the  boldness  of  impiety,  the  contempt  of  truth,  the  per- 
plexities of  disputation,  or  the  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions in  reasoning, — is  nndoubtedly  entitled  to  the  first 
place  in  the  list  of  British  infidels.    The  leading  subject  also 
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of  the  discussion  in  which  we  are  at  preaent  engaged,  naltt» 
rally  summons  him  to  our  tribunal.  For,  as  his  philosophic 
forerunner,  BoliDgbroke,  has  bestowed  much  unprofitable  la* 
bonr  on*  the  questions  of  Poljrthei^m,  and  the  divine  unitj,' 
the  same  questions  solicit  the  minutest  Investigations  of  this 
author,  especially  in  his  treatise  upon  the  *  NtUural  Hhiorg 
of  Relte^ion  ;  a  title  which,  as  has  been  remarked,  contains 
a  form  of  expression,  much  as  proper,  as  if  he  had  sp^ri^en  of 
the  Moral  History  of  Meteors*  And  here,  having  positive- 
ly pronounced,  that  ^*  Polytheism  must  have  been  the  first 
and  tnost  ancienV*  (which  certainly  may  be  admitted  if  it 
was  the  first,)  ^*  religion  of  mankind :"  {Essays^  vol.  ii. 
p.  402.)  and  having  affirmed  it  to  be  an  incontestable  facty 
that  about  1700  years  back,  all  mankind  were  Polytheists; 
(p.  403.)  and  that,  as  far  as  history  reaches^  mankind  ap- 
pear universally  to  have  been  Poly theists ;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant,  that  about  1700 
years  back,  there  was  in  existence  such  a  book  as  the  Old 
Testament,  and  such  a  history  as  that  of  Josephus ;  and  that 
he  himself  informs  us,  (p.  433.)  that  it  appears  from  Hero* 
dotus,  that  ''  the  Gete  were  genuine  Theists  and  Unita- 
rians :" — having,  I  say,  thus  dogmatized  as  became  a  sceptic, 
and  falsified  as  became  an  historian,  he  proceeds  in  a  manner 
perfectly  his  own,  to  show  what  never  had  been  dreamed  of 
before,  not  even  in  the  craziest  reveries  of  a  Bolingbroke, 
that  the  notion  of  the  Divine  Unity  had  sprung  up  from  the 
blundering  conceptions  of  the  vulgar,  and  that  it  demand* 
ed  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  Philosophers  to  restore 
again  the  old  system  of  a  plurality  of  Oods  !!! 

This  will  hardly  be  credited.  Let  the  reader  therefore 
turn  to  the  precious  original,  (p.  43-3.)  where  he  will  find  the 
manner  fully  described,  in  which  this  notion  takes  its  rise 
amongst  the  vulgar^  for  of  these  it  is  that  he  has  been  speak- 
ing throughout  the  preceding  page.  '<  Men's  exaggerated 
praises  and  compliments  still  swell  their  idea  upon  them  ;  and 
elevating  their  deities  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  perfection,  at 
last  be^et  the  attributes  of  Unity  and  Infinity^  siniplidig 
and  spiritualityJ^  Thus,  tbeo,  the  one,  infinitum  uncom- 
POUNDED  and  spiniTUAL^r^^  eause^  springs,  as  we  see,  out 

•  On  this  treatise  Warburton  makes  tTie  fbUowing  observations  in  a  ktter 
to  bis  friend  Hurd.  **  The  £8say  is  to  establish  an  atheistic  naturalism, 
like  Bolingbroke :  and  he  goes  upon  one  of  BoUngbroke'a  capital  argu* 
ments,  tbat  idolutry  and  Polytheism  were  before  the  worship  of  the  one 
God.  It  is  full  of  absurdities.  They  say  this  man  has  several  moral  quali> 
Lies.  It  may  be  so.  But  there  are  vices  of  the  mind  as  well  as  body :  and 
a  wickeder  heart,  and  more  determined  to  do  public  mischiefj  1  think,  I 
n^vcp  knew."    IaKctm  ^  a  late  emintni  Prelate,  p.  239. 
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of  the  tendencies  of  the  vtdgar  to  praise  and  panegyric. 
But  inimediately  after  we  find,  that  this  is  a  height  too  giddj 
tor  those  who  have  thus  risen  to  it,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  quietly  let  down  again  to  the  firmer  and 
more  peaceful  footing  of  Polytheism.  For,  '<  such  refined 
ideas,  being  somewhat  disproportioned  to  vxjhOAK  go»iprc* 
bension"  (although  having  grown  naivrally  out  of  vulgar 
conception)  <<  remain  not  long  in  their  original  purity :  but 
require  to  be  supported  by  the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or 
subordinate  agents,  which  interpose  between  mankind  and 
their  supreme  deity.  These  demi-gods  or  middle  beings, 
partaking  more  of  human  nature,  and  being  more  familiar  to 
MS,  become  the  chief  objects  of  devotion,  and  gradually  recall 
that  idolatry  which  has  been  formerly  banished  by  the  ardent 
prayers  and  panegyrics  of  timorous,  indigent  mortals." — See 
^Iso  pp.  429,  430.  or  rather  the  whole,  of  the  extraordinary 
reasoning  upon  this  subject  in  the  Gth,  7th,  and  8th  sections. 
Thus  then  we  see,  that  the  vttlgar  in  their  high  flights  of 
praise  and  panegyric^  rose  to  the  discovery  ol  dL  first  caxise; 
while  a  set  of  wiser  meUy^  we  must  suppose,  called  in  to  re- 

*  In  truth  Mr.  Hume  himaelf  seems  entlUed  to  mnk  amongst  those  xoitet 
^tpefif  M  he  has  been  able  to  discover  many  advantages  in  the  scheme  of  Poly, 
theism.  For,  he  says,  if  we  examine  without  prejudice^  the  ancient  heathen 
mytholog^y,  as  contained  in  the  poets,  we  shaU  not  discoVer  in  it  any  sueH. 
monstrous  absurdity,  as  we  may  at  first  be  apt  to  apprehend.  Where  is  the* 
difficulty  in  conceiving,  thtft  the  same  powers  or  principles,  tohatever  ihep 
tfere,  which  formed  this  visible  world,  men  and  animals,  produced  also  a  spe* 
cies  of  inteliig^ent  creatures  of  more  refined  substance,  and  j^eater  aullioritjr 
than  the  rest  ?  That  these  creatures  may  be  capricious,  revengefiil,  passion- 
ate,  voluptuous,  is  easily  conceived ;  nor  ia  any  circumstance  more  apt  among^ 
ourselves  to  engender  such  vices  than  the  license  of  absolute  authority.  AM 
in  short  the  whole  mythological  system  is  so  natitrat,  that  in  the  variety  of 
planets  and  worlds  contained  in  this  universe,  it  seems  tnore  than  probahieg 
that  somewhere  or  other  it  is  really  carried  into  execution."  Etway^t  vol.  it. 
p.  242.— Thus  the  cautions  investigator,  whose  scepticism  will  not  yield  to 
tlie  proofs  of  the  existence  of  one  God,  sees  no  dlfiicblty  in  admitting  it  aa 
tnore  than  probable  that  tliere  are  manj.  In  this  system  of  Polytheism  also 
our  philosopher  finds  many  advantages.  For  '<  where  the  Deity  is  repre* 
■ented,  as  infinitely  superior  to  mankind ;  this  belief,  though  altogether  just, 
when  joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  is  apt  to  sink  the  human  mind  in  the 
lowest  submission  and  abasement,  and  to  represent  the  monkish  virtues  of 
mortification,  penance,  humility,  and  passive  sufi*ering,  as  the  only  qualities 
which  are  acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the  gods  are  conceived  to  be  only 
a  little  superior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  been  many  of  them  advanced  from 
that  inferior  rank,  we  are  more  at  Qur  ease  in  our  addresses  to  them,  and  may 
even  without  profaneness,  aspire  sometimes  to  a  rivalship  and  emulation  of 
them :  hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  magnanimity,  love  of  liberty,  and  all 
the  virtues  which  aggrandize  a  people."  Ibid.  p.  440.  Our  author  has  for- 
gotten to  add,  that  in  our  aspirings  to  a  rivalship  with  these  nearer  gods» 
that  he  proposes  as  the  objects  of  our  addresses,  we  migiit  rise  also  to  that 
eapricioitsnesB,  revengefulness,  paasionateness,  voluptuousness,  and  other 
such  qualities  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  invest  them»  and  which 
Qualities  seem  in  ^he  view  of  hynself  and  Mr.  Gibbon  to  be  the  principal  in* . 
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Htore  the  mob  of  middle  deities  to  their  pristine  honours, 
isiDce  the  purpose  is  to  suit  the  objects  of  worship  to  vulgar 
comprehensions.  And  so  we  fiod,  that,  under  the  direction 
of  this  wonder-worlcing  x*C^^>  the  philosophers  and  the 
people  are  made  at  once  to  change  sidesy  and  act  each  other's 
parts ;  the  people  taking  to  themselves  the  discovery  of  (he 
first  cause,  and  the  philosophers^  in  return,  the  discovery  cf 
demi-gods  and  middle  beings.  Unless^  indeed,  as  Bishop 
Hurd  says,  the  people  are  supposed  to  have  done  both; 
discovered  the  unity  in  their  blindf  timorous^  and  indigent 
state,  and  when  they  were  so  well-informed,  struck  oat,  in  a 
lucky  moment,  their  gross  system  d  Polytheism.*  On  this, 
and  the  whole  monstrous  assemblage  of  falsehoods,  inconsist- 
encies, and  nonsense,  with  which  this  extraordinary  Essayf 
is  stuffed,  I  would  refer  the  young  reader  to  the  Remarks  on 
Mr*  David  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Natural  History  of  Re- 
ligion, in  which];  Dr.  Hurd  has  so  successfully  employed  the 
weapons,  with  which  his  friend  Warburton  had  just  before 
transfixed  the  brother  infidel  Bolingbroke. 

Yet  such  writers  aa  these,  such  writers  as  Hume  and  Be- 
lingbroke,  (at  least  nntil  their  ignorance,  falsehood,  and  ab- 

gredienU  in  that  **  eltgcmt  mythology^*  which  thev  would  so  strofigly  reoom- 
siend  to  our  admiration.  It  has  been  well  remarl^ed,  by  an  eloquent  and  is* 
terestlng  writer,  that  antichriatian  writera,  while  they  are  giving  ua  their 
opinions,  may  in  truth  be  giving  os  more ;  may  be  discovering  their  moralM, 
while  Uiey  mean  to  teach  us  only  their  creeds  and  thus  may  carry,  like  Belle- 
rophon,  their  own  condemnation,  while  thev  imagine  they  are  gradously 
conveying  intelligence  and  new  light  to  mankind.  So  that  the  old  proverb, 
BelletophofUia  LUenf^  may  be  a  proper  motto  for  the  learned  laboors  of  then 
all.— rottf^'t  Centaw^  p.  29. 

*  Diderot^  indeed,  in  his  execrable  SyUSme  de  la  Mature,  has  couipleted 
the  view  of  this  aubject,  that  had  been  so  imperfectly  sketched  by  Ala^ 
broke  and  ffume.  He  has  manfully  undertaken  to  prove,  not  only  that  Poly- 
theism must  have  been,  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the  world,  the  necesaary  result 
of  men's  observation  of  nature;  but  that  it  roust  be  much  more  so  nma,  that 
the  course  and  pr^greet  of  pkUoeopky  ha»  tended  to  remove  men*9  premdi' 
cee  I  /  / — ^Tbis  completely  nefievea  Hume's  argument  from  all  its  perplexi- 
ties. 

f  Mr.  Kares,  in  his  admirable  collection  of  sermons,  preached  at  the 
Bampton  Lecture  in  1805,  pronounces  of  this  extraordinary  production,  that 
)f  he  wished  to  satisfy  any  person  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  c^viue 
revelation  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  upon  the  infidel'a  own  view  of 
things,  he  would  refer  him  at  once  to  Mr.  fftime*9  JSTatural  Metory  of  Mi- 
gion.  ( JVare»*«  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  485.)  And  Dr.  Ma6laine  aaya  of  the 
anme  work,  in  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Soanu  Jenyna,  that  perhaps  no  boc^ 
is  more  adapted  to  show  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  a  divine  Revelation. 

i  This  work  haa  been  here,  agreeably  to  the  hitherto  oonnnonly  received 
opinion,  ascribed  to  Bishop  Hurd.  But,  from  the  Letters  of  Bishop  War- 
burton  lately  published,  it  now  appears,  that  it  was  the  production  of  his  own 
pen,  and  received  only  some  additional  colouring  from  his  literary  fi'iend. — 
8c.e  a  curious  account  of  this  transaction  in  the  Leuereofa  late  J^mjae^f 
Prelate,  pp.  33%  240, 
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mirdittes  had  become  sufficiently  notorious  to  expose,  their 
followers  to  the  like  imputatbns,)  it  had  been  the  fashion  to 
extol  and  admire*     How  such  writers  could  ever  have  obtain* 
ed  followers,  may  at  first  sight  indeed  appear  difficult  to  ex* 
plain.     The  difficulty  however;  admits  a  satisfactory  solutiom 
and' one  which  has  been  so  justly  given  by  a  late  resf^ected 
writer,  that  I  shall  content  n;iyself  with  the  mere  repetition  of 
what  he  has  said  upon  the  subject.     Having  remarked  that* 
in  his  Treatise  of  Human .  Nature^  Mr.  Hume's  vain  love  of 
singularity  had  led  him  to  endeavour  to  involve  even  the  fun«- 
damental  principles  o{  geometry  in  confusion ;  but  that  finding 
it  impossible  by  his  paradoxes  on  sueh  a  subject  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  the  public,  he  turned  himself  to  moral  paradoxes; 
this  writer  goes  on  to  show,  that  Mr>.  Hume  in  doing  so  had 
calculated  rightly,  for  that  these^  **  when  men  begin  to  look 
about  for  arguments  in  vindication  of  impiety,  debauchery  and 
injustice,  become  wonderfully  interesting,  and  can  hardly  fait 
of  a  powerful  and  numerous  patronage^     The  corrupt  judge  $ 
the  prostituted  courtier;  the  statesman,  who  enriches  himself 
by  the  plunder  and  blood  of  his  country;  the  pettifogger,  who 
fattens  on  the  spoils  of  the  fatherless  and  widow;  the  oppres- 
0or,  who,  to  pamper  his  beastly  appetite,  abandons  the  de- 
serving peasant  to  beggary  and  despair;  the  hypocrite;  the 
debauchee ;  the  gamester ;  the  blasphemer ; — prick  up  their 
ears  when  they  are  told,  that  a  celebrated  author  has  written 
a  book  full  of  such  comfortable  doctrines  as  the  following  ;—. 
That  justice  is  not  a  natural  but  an  artificisd  virtue,  depend* 
ing  wnolly  on  the  arbitrary  institutions  of  men,  and  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  civil  society  not  at  all  inctrnibent  ;-*- 
That  moral,  intellectual,  and  corporeal  virtue,  are  all  of  the 
same  kind;  in  other  words,  that  to  want  honesty,  to  want  un- 
derstanding, and  to  want  a  leg,  are  equally  the  objects  of  moral 
disapprobation,  and  that  it  is  no  more  a  man's  duty  to  be  grate* 
fnl  or  pious,  than  tohaVe  the  genius  of  Homer,  and  the  strength 
and.  beauty  of  Achilles  :*— that  every  human  action  is  necessa* 
ry,  and  could  not  have  been  different  from  what  it  is : — that 
when  we  speak  of  power  as  an  attribute  of  any  being,  God 
himself  not  excepted,  we  use  words  without  meaning; — that 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  power,  nor  of  any  being  endued  with 
any  power,  much  leas  of  one  endued  with  infinite  power :  and 
that  we  can  never  have  reason  to  believi^  th^t  any  object  or 
quality  of  an  object  exists,  of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea : 
— that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  infinitely  wise 
and  good,  while  there  is  any  evil  or  disorder  in  the  universe ; 
and  that  we  have  no  good  reason  to  think  that  the  universe 
proceeds  from  a  cause : — that  the  external  material  world  does 
fu>t  exist ;  and  that  if  the  external  world  be  once  called  'm 
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doubt  M  to  its  exifftcmCei  we  shall  be  vt  nt  lolts  to  find  Arpv- 
ments  by  which  we  itiay  prove  the  bein^  of  God^  of  any  of  fait 
jittributes  t^^th^t  those  who  beliere  any  thing  tertainllr  n» 
fools  i-^ihat  adultery  thust  btprattistd^  tfmen  rnntld  6btaiiu 
uH  the  aivuntdgiB  of  life ;  maty  if  generally  ptAetised^  U 
Ifuould  Boon  cta9e  tb  be  scanddlous  i  and  that^  tfptacii^ed  89^ 
trelly  and  frequently^  it  would  by  degrees  tome  to  b>t  fhoHgki 
no  crtme  at  all  :*  that  the  question  doncernibg  the  ^obfcttuite 

*  /*  Mv  inquiry  concenAng  the  Prindpie*  ^fMaraU  is  of  aU  nijr  writlnfi, 
iiistoricaj^  philosophical,  or  literary^  incomparably  the  beit.^  mine**  Lfft^ 
p.  vii-w-The  paftsstge^  refeired  to  above,  affords  ait  ^icell^nt  jipecifoeo  of  Qi(fe 
wtitet^  quaUHcitions  aa  a  tnvtial  inatntetor.  And  jret  it  iri  or  tnck  a  mH 
«•  /AtV|  tha:t  0utk  a  tnan  a»  Adatn  Smith  haa  delivered  the  following  testis 
Inony  ;^~**  1  have  always  considered  Mr*  llume^  both  ih  his  life-time  and 
ftince  his  death,  as  approaching'  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  feiivecylv  i^lsi 
^ND  viuTvots  MkU,  as  p<irhaps  thci  nature  of  hUman  frailty  IriU  permit* 
•^beutrj^om  Mam  Smithy  /«.  /».  D*  to  W,  Sfrakdrtf  E»g.  uinexed  te  Hwrnu?* 
hiftt  «nd  prefixed  to  the  late  edition  of  Bvm^t  Jffhi&ry  cf  ^S/fglandi — ^Por 
the  reception,  which  such  a  declaration  as  this  so  amply  merited^  1  re/er  tlie 
i-eader  to  Bishop  1  tome's  Letur  u  DK  Mam  Smith :  ih  Which,  as  trell  as 
\ti  the  Letters  Mi  infideirty  at  largtf,  he  will  find  the  abkit  and  toatt  iiic«ii* 
lastable  conftitalion  of  Hume  and  hia  infidel  associates. 

In  truth,  the  extract  fVom  Hume  on  the  subject  of  adultery  appeared  to 
me  so  irtonstrous,  that,  with  some  doubts  of  Dr.  Bcattie^s  aecuracy,t  turned 
to  the  original  to  asoertftin  its  fairness,  and  thei^  found  tlie  foUowihg  jxmd^ 
lleation  of  the  reporter  :«—^'  It  ia  needless  to  dissemble.  The  eonaequcfooe 
f>f  a  very  free  commerce  between  the  sexea,  and  of  their  living  ttii^  is. 
gether,  will  often  terminate  in  intrigues  and  gallantry.  tFe  must  tacrtjtot 
^omevfhat  bfthe  u$efiU,  tf  ue^  he  very  akxi^us  to  obtain  ail  the  agirt^ahik 
^uaiitiei  f  and  cannot  firetend  tv  reap  alike  e^trj  ad^ntage,  lAsttfaoetf  of 
license  daily  multiplying  will  weaken  the  scandal  with  the  one  aes«ai»d  leeek 
the  other  by  degrees  to  adopt  the  famous  maxim  of  La  Fontaine,  with  ^^^axd 
io  female  infidelity;  that  if  one  Hov^o  it,  it  io  but  a  tmall  fhatter f  tjT  oai 
hio^*  ittioft  it  i»  nothing."    {Hume'o  Essay 9^  vol.  ii.  p.  394.)  Again  (p.  955.) 


he  contends,  that  the  necessary  '*  combination  of  the  parents  for  the 
ence  of  their  young  is  that  alone  which  requires  the  virtue  of  chastity  or  fidd- 
ily  to  the  married  bed  Without  such  a  utility,  it  will  readily  be  owned  (b& 
Asserts)  that  such  a  virtue  vtould  ne^fer  be  thottght  of*  And  tftia  being  a 
laVourite  subject  with  this  writer,  wliose  Inquiry-  concerning  the  Ihrind^eo 
vf  Morals,  is  boasted  of  by  himself  as  his  best  work,  he  proceeds  to  enUtge 
ixpon  it  in  an  additional  note,  (p.  490.)  in  which  be  calls  in  the  aid  of  Greek 
to  sustain  him  in  his  philosophic  profiigacy,  and  referring  all  notions  o(f 
f  irtue  and  vice  to  public  utility^  asks  wiU)  an  air  of  final  triumpli^— **  And 
indeed  to  vohat  other  purpose  than  that  of  utility  do  ail  tJte.ideoM  of  chao^ 
fnd  tnodesty  «erve  .^-— iThis  ia  the  pbrfectly  wise  akd  virtcoi^s  mav 
pf  Adam  Smith. 

Dr.  Aikin's  remarks  (in  the  C'enerai  Biography,)  tfn  this  extHmrduiaYy 
language  of  Dr.  Smith,  although  not  pressing  upon  the  parta  of  Hunc^  wH* 
tinn  hare  adverted  to,  deserve  to  be  noticed.  **  We  may  (he  says)  reason- 
fd>fy  demur  to  Dr.  Smith's  moral  estimate,  in  attributing  the  perfection  of 
irinue  te  aman,  whose  leading  principle  was,  by  his  otrn  confession,  SELr  t  sb^ 
(the  acquisition  of  literary  fame,)  and  who  never  seems  to  have  made  any  of 
those  sacrifices  of  interest  and  inclination  to  public  good,  in  which  virtuooa 
iction  chiefly  consists.  Further,  whatever  degree  of  freedom  of  dlscussioti 
may  be  justifiable,  with  the  benefit  of  mankind  ih  view ;  it^Ay  ht  detibted, 
whether  a  mere  fondneas  for  s^ulation^  or  a  love  of  philoao^ic  a|)^iuc^ 
will  morally  excuse  a  writer,  for  sporting  with  opinionsy  which  are  cemmoiil^ 
held  of  the  highest  importanoe  to  human  welf^Me.* 
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tt  t}i«  Bool  b  vniiittUHfiUt  i^^tiiat  mftiter  and  fiidtita  maj 
often  be  ngarded  aa  the  cause  of  thought  :r-vtbat  tha  90lil  «i 
man  beoomoa  ayary  different  moment  a  different  b^ng«  so  that 
the  actions  I  performed  last  year,  or  yeaterday,  or  this  mor»« 
lag,  whether  vivtnous  or  yicionf ,  are  no  more  imputable  to  me* 
th^n  the  virtues  of  Aria  tides  are  impotable  to  Nero,  or  the 
orimea  of  Nero  to  the  man  of  Ro8s."^^^«aay  on  tht  Naiur$ 
mnd  ImmuiabilUjf  of  XVu/A,  by  Dr*  Beattie^p.  111-^1131 
fiee  alao  pp.  31 5,  316,  where  many  other  doctrines  equally 
ratiaaal  and  valuable  are  to  be  founds  together  with  the  refer-t 
enee  to  those  parts  pf  Mr.  Ifume's  worha  in  which  they  are 
contained. 

.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Hume  haa  not  done  esldugb,  it 
Boens,  for  the  oKtinotion  of  religion  and  the  subversion  of 
jporals,:  but^  with  a  zeal,  bespeaking  his  fidelity  to  the  masted 
whom  he  served,  he  left  behind  him  blasphemies  to  be  pub« 
Jiahed  after  his  death,  which  even  he  was  afraid  to  publish 
whilst  he  lived.  So,  indeed,  his  great  admirer  tells  us,  in  his 
Apology  for  tk^  Life  and  WritingB  qf  David  Htrnie;  whose 

Gsthumotts  papers,  he  says,  would  probably  ^*  carry  his  phi* 
lophy  still  nearer  to  that  foitit,  which  he  might  not  think 
it  disceebt  to  pu$h  too  vigorously  in  his  life  time.'^  What 
WHAT  POINT  was,  is  but  too  evident  on  a  single  glance  at  the 
jworks  which  he  thus  bequeathed  for  the  pubKe  benefit*  The 
Dialogueo  on  Natuftd  Religion^  and  the  Essay  on  Smcide^ 
are  standing  monuniieats  of  a  heart  as  wicked,  and  a  head  as 
weak,  aa  ever  belonged  to  any  man,  who  |)retended  to  the 
character  of  a  philosopher  and  a  moralist.  To  leave  delibe* 
rately  as  a  legacy  to  mankind,  a  recommendation  of  s£lv- 
^PRDBS,  and  an  assurance  that  there  is  ho  Ooo,  at  the  very 
luoment  when  he  was  himself  about  to  appear  before  the  bar 
of  that  dread  being ;  and,  whilst  thus  occupied  for  the  de« 
atructioB  of  his  feUow^^creatures,  to  amuse  himself  with  p!eaa« 
ant  conceits  about  Charon  and  his  ferry^boat^  (as  his  biognb* 
pher  iuforma  us  he  did,  when  he  was  almost  dropping  into  hia 
grave,)  has  aometlung  in  it  so  frightful,  that  one  naturally  re- 
coils from  the  thought  of  it  with  horror.  It  seems  to  be 
equalled  only  by  the  hideous  impiety  of  Diderot,  who  )iddu« 
cea  It  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  nonexistence  of  a  Ood,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  write  a  work,  filled  with  blasphemiea 
against  his  nature,  and  arguments  against  his  being.^ 

*  *'  Si  ce  Dien  tout  pvUsunt  e«t  jaloux  de  sei  pi%iH>^tive;8»-«coipiinefit 
perxnet-ily  q'un  mortel  comme  vm,  oi»e  attaquer.  ses  droits,  ses  litres,  son 
existence  meme  ?"  Vol.  U.  p.  60.  of  SyitStAe  de  la  Katures  a  work  which  was 
published  under  tiie  name  of  Mira&avJ,  but  is  supposed  witli  good  reason 
to  have  bad  the  atrocious  Diderot  for  ii$  author. 
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Hating,  bdwever,  made  mentioD  of  Uub  rahiriile  beqseat 
of  Mr.  Hume,  I  cannot  deny  the  reader  tbe  Mtis&^tMMi  of 
knowing  somewhat  of  the  precious  malBrial  of  which  it  con- 
sists. And  first  as  to  his  Dialoguta.  He  there  exhibits  ▼«> 
rious  modes,  in  which  the  world  may  have  been  produced,  all 
of  which  he  pronounces  to  be  to  the  fuil  as  satisfactory,  as 
that  of  a  creation  by  tb^  will  of  the  Deity,  Oeneratum  or 
ifegdntiouy  he  says,  will  answer  the  purpose:  and  the  lattor 

(irocesB,  which  he  prefers,  he  thus  particularly  explakis :  "  la 
ike  manner  as  a  tree  sheds  its  seed  into  the  neighboariBg 
fields,  and  produces  other  trees,  so  the  great  vegetaUe^  the 
world,  or  this  planetary  system,  produces  within  itself  eer* 
tain  seeds,  which,  being  scattered  into  «the  surronndiBg  chaos, 
Vegefate  into  new  worlds.  A  comet,  for  instaiice,  is  the  seed 
of  a  world:  and  after  it  has  been  fully  ripened,  by  passing 
from  sun  to  snn,  and  star  to  star,  it  is  at  last  tossed  into  the 
Unformed  elements  which  every  where  surround  this  nBiverse, 
and  immediately  sprouts  up  into  a  new  system/^  {DMogues, 
p.  132.)  But,  as  this  process  of  vegetable  prodaction,  sup- 
poses a  mother-vegetable  already  in  existence,  or  a  world  al- 
ready in  being,  so  accurate  a  reasoner  could  not  but  account 
for  the  fbrmation  of  the  first  world,  from  which  all  others  aM 
to  sprout.  And  this  he  does  in  two  ways,  that  he  may  the 
better  satisfy  all  descriptions  of  readers.  Either  sack  a  pio- 
cess  lias  been  going  on  from  eternity :  or  a  world  m^ht  have 
been  formed  originally  thus ; — ^^  A  finite  namber  of  particles 
is  only  susceptible  of  finite  transpositions :  and  it  miiat  hap» 
pen  in  an  eternal  duration,  that  every  possible  positbn  must 
be  tried. — The  continual  motion  of  matter,  therefore^  in  less 
than  infinite  transpositions,  must  produce  order ;  and  order, 
^hen  ouce  established,  supports  itself."  (I)ialofn»t»i  pp*  146» 
149.} — Now  must  not  Ephraim  Jen&tnson,  and  hb  cosmog^ 
onies,  hide  their  diminished  heads,  on  a  comparison  with  tfau 
Philosopher  and  his  sublime  inventions.^  Howfariaferior 
also  was  the  object  of  the  former  sage  to  that  proposed  by  the 
latter?  The  one  but  sought  to  cheat  tbe  honest  Vicar  sf 
Wakefield  of  his  horse,  but  the  other  looks  to  the  more  i^ori* 
ouB  attainment,  of  cheating  mankind,  of  their  tmst-in  a  God, 
and  their  hopes  of  a  futurity. — How  meagre  and  unphilosopbi- 
aal  is  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  compared  with  such  lo&y 
speculations  as  these  of  Mr.  Hume  H 

If  we  turn  now  to  that  other  valuable  performance,  the  Es- 
9ay  on  Suicide^^  there  we  find  troths  no  less  momentous,  and 

*  Some  of  Mr.  Hume's- adxairers  became  so  much  asbamed  of  this  mon- 
«trouB  and  ab8m*d  performance,  that  they  ucre  led  to  denv  that  it  ever  came 
from  his  pen.  Whoever  wishes  for  a  ciimplete  proof  of  his  beinr  the  ait- 
tbor,  may  consult  tbe  Monthly  Revievrfor  1784^  rol.  bix.p.  437- 
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miORiaii^  iia  less  acute,  tban  those  which  the  farmer  had  ex* 
hibited.  He  inforina  us,  that  the  whole  scope  of  man's  crea- 
tion is  limited  to  the  present  life  i-^-that  the  life  of  a  man  is  of 
no  greater  importance  than  that  of  an  oyster: — and  as  it  .is 
admitted  that  there  is  no  crime  in  diverting  the  Nile  or  the 
Danube  from  their  courses,  so  he  contends  there  can  be  none, 
mtuming  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  their  natural  channel: 
and  so,  upon  the  whole,  he  peremptorily  concludes  in  favour 
of  self-murder!!!  He  goes  farther:  and  to  satisfy  the  con* 
science  of  the  Theistt  he  maintains  that  on  the  supposition  o*f 
a-  Godt.we  are  acting  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  when 
we  put  an  end  to  our  existence :  and  again  to  satisfy  the  con- 
acience  of  the  Christiaut  he  endeavours  to  evince  the  lawftd- 
ness  of  9uieide  tinder  the  Christian  dispensation*  The  last 
point,  indeed,  it  has  been  remarked,  it. is  not  difficult  to  maice 
out,  provided  thejiberty  of  putting  two  texts  together  be  per- 
mitted : — thus,  Judas  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  him- 
sdf.'^Oo  and  da  thou  likewise^  Mr.  Hume's  arguments  are 
little  better. 

So  much  for  this  paragon  of  modern  metaphysicians  ,•  this 
deep  thinhery  and  active  recisonerj  whom  it  was  at  one  tin^e 
so  much  the  fiashion  with  witlings  and  libertines  to  extoL  As 
to  certain  advantages  of  style,  Mr.  Hume,  no  doubt,  pos- 
sessed them,. but  as  to  his  reasoning'^  nothing  under  that  name 
can  be  more  contemptible.  This  indeed  seems  pow  pretty 
generally  admitted:  and  few,  who  have  any  regard  for  tie 
opinion  of  men  of  sense,  would  at  this  day  venture  to  support 
the  paradoxes,  and  adduce  the  arguments  of  David  Hume. 
1^  the  species  of  reasoning  adopted  by  that  writer.  Dr.  Beat- 
tie  has  well  remarked,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  any  doc- 
trine: and  to  evince  this,  he  supplies  the  following  RBCirs, 
as  conveying  the  whole  mystery  of  manufacture  of  his  meta- 
physical paradoxes.  *^  —  Take  a  word,  (an  abstract  term  is 
the  most  convenient,)  which  admits  of  more  than  one  significa- 
tion :  and  by  the  help  of  a  predicate  or  copula,  form  a  propo- 
sition suitable  to  your  system,  or  to  your  numour,  or  to  any 
other  thing  you  please,  except  truth.  When  laying  down 
your  premises,  you  are  to  use  the  name  of  the  quality  at  sub* 
ject,  in  one  sense ;  and,  when  inferring  your  conclusion,  in 
another.  You  are  then  to  urge  a  few  equivocal  facts  very 
slightly  examined,  (the  more  slightly  the  better,)  as  a  farther 
proof  of  the  said  conclusion ;  and  to  shut  up  all  with  citing 
some  stDcient  authorities,  either  real  or  fictitious,  as  may  best 
suit  your  purpose.  A  few  occasional  strictures  on  religion 
as  an  unpfailosophical  thing,  and  a  sneer  at  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,  or  any  other  good  book,  will  give  your  dis^ertatioff^ 
what  many  are  pleased  to  ciill,  a  libtral  turn  ;  and  will  go  near 
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to  cettTince  the  world,  that  you  ate  0  coMiii  phUaifl^htr^  • 
manly  free-thinker^  and  averjf  fine  wviier^^^  {Essajfon  Truths 
p.  309.)  This  gives  by  no  meanB  an  exaggerated  idea  o£  Mr. 
Hume's  mode  of  conducting  his  metaphysical  disquisitiona; 
•o  that,  what  has  been  said  of  hia  DiahgueSf  may  be  applied 
with  truth  to  almost  all  his  reasonings  on  moral  or  religioua 
subjects : — numely,  that  they  canqot  posaibly  hurt  any  mas 
of  a  philosophical  turn,  or  even  any  man  of  common  aense: 
that  they  may  serve  indeed  to  confirm  the  giddy,  the  prefli* 
gate,  and  the  unprincipled  in  their  prejudices  against  religiou 
and  virtue,  but  must  be  despised  by  every  man  who  baa  the 
smallest  grain  of  seriousness  or  reflection* 

Crfay*8  estimate  of  hie  character  I  caanpt  prevul  upon  my^ 
self  to  suppress,  not  only  because  it  cOmes  from  a  maB  of 
real  genius,  learning,  and  reflection,  but  because  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted  to  be  altogether  untinctur^d  with  the  aupposed  preju* 
dices  of  a  divine. — *<  I  have  always  thought  David  Hume  m 
pernicious  writer,  and  believe  he  haa  done  as  much  miscliief 
here  as  in  his  own  country.  A  turbid  and  shallow  wtreant 
oflen  appears  to  our  apprehensions  very  dup*  A  professed 
sceptic  can  be  guided  by  nothing  bat  his  present  passions,  (if 
he  has  any,)  and  his  interests ;  and  to  be  masters  of  his  philo^ 
sophy  we  need  not  his  book  or  advice,  for  every  child  is  ca» 
pable  of  the  same  thing,  without  any  study  at  all.  Is  not  thai 
naiveU  and  good  humour,  which  his  admirofs  oeiebraite  inhiai^ 
owing  to  this,  that  he  has  continued  all  has  days  sq  infiuM^ 
but  one  that  unhappily  has  been  taught  to  read  and  write? 
That  childish  nation,  the  French,  have  given  him  'vogue  and 
iashion,  and  we,  as  usual,  have  learned  from  them  to  admjpe 
him  at  second  hand."  (^Mason^s  Chrajf^'^yoi.  iL  pp.24d,250.) 

There  are  two  striking  features  in  the  character  ef  Hums, 
which  have  not  been  adverted  to  in  the  sketch  here  drawn  of 
him  by  Gray : — his  disingenuousnesSf  and  his  bigotry. 

■  *  For  some  admirable  and  beautiful  remarks  hj  tbe  saise  avtbof^  on  tlia 

Materi<Ui9$9t  and  upon  Lord  Sh/^tefhirvp  and  particularly  on  Jt^d  ^hla»' 
broke  and  his  PhilosoptuQal  W^ria,  see  the  same  volume^  p.  118—1^5.  Wra 
respect  to  /fume,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  that  he  was  particubirlf 
stung  by  the  severe  animadversions  of  Gr^.  For.  as  the  biogiwhsff  adds, 
"  notwithstanding  the  eulogium  which  be  sometimes  bestows  an  tne  equani- 
mity of  his  own  temper,  it  is  known,  that  be  felt  the  attacks  on  h^s  literary 
reputation  with  exquisite  sensibility :  and  although  he  persevered  in  the  re- 
solution, of  writing  no  answers  to  his  antagonists  (except  in  the  single  easo  of 
his  quarrel  with  Rousseau)  he  did  not  always  roc<Hve  tae  critii^isnif  of  others 
with  the  apathy  he  professes."  Account  of  the  life  avd  If'r^itii^t  ^  J}avid 
Bume^  p.  301.  Indeed^  if  we  give  credit  to  the  account  given  of  nim  in  the 
London  Jieviexo  for  1777,  we  shall  pronounce  him  one  of  the  most  eholeric* 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  calmest  of  philosophers.  His  tVeotlfe  rf'  J9b- 
man  ^atwe  having  experienced  considerable  severity  of  criticism  in  a  pub- 
lication entitled.  The  Worke  of  the  Learned,  the  author  (as  the  Review 
states)  became  so  highly  provoked,  that  *'  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage  to  de- 
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To  coHplri  the  tenh  bigof*  with  the  name  of  Duvid  Hnmef 
m^y  at  first  sight  appear  to  partake  of  his  own  paradox.  But 
it  should  be  considered^  that  bigotry  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  religious  belief;  tmd  that  it  is  no  less  possible  to 
display  its  invincible  prejudices,  by  ttn  irrational  and  intole- 
rant zeal  against,  than  for,  religion.  Now^  undoubtedly,  in 
this  sense^  no  man  has  proved  himself  more  of  a  bigot  than 
Hume.  Fftr  from  being  the  calm  and  philosophic  inquirer 
which  he  pretends  to  be,  he  is  evidently  influenced  by  an  in- 
satiable  2eal  for  the  propagation  of  his  atheistical  tenets  ;  and 
his  Intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  against  those  who  oppose 
the  adoption  of  his  infidel  creed,  is  every  where  manifested 
by  his  turioufi  abuse  of  all  Who  are  tenacious  of  their  Chris- 
tian hopes,  but  more  particularly  of  the  clergy,  and  these  too 
bf  every  religious  persuasion  without  distinction.  Of  this, 
abundant  proofs  ark  to  be  met  with)  in  almost  every  paft  of 
his  writings:  but  more  especially  in  his  21st  Essay,  on  Net^ 
iional  CharacterSy  {Essaysy  voL  i.  p.  215.)  where,  and  in  the 
annexed  note  T.  he  prondunces  *'  priests  of  all  religions  to  be 
the  same,"  and  goes  on  laboriously  to  prove,  that  a.  priest, 
as  tuchy  MtTST  be  d$sHtnte  of  every  virtue^  and  possessed  by 
almost  every  vice.  How  strongly  Horace  Walpole,  (whom  I 
particularly  name,  as  not  having  any  undue  leaning  towards 
revelation,  and  as  b^ing.  It  must  be  supposed,  tolerably  free 
fi^m  that  oditim  iheologieunty  which  our  author  so  plentifully 
charges  agiiinst  the  clergy,)-^how  strongly,  I  say,  he  con- 
demns this  intolerant  zeal  in  this  man  of  pretended  modera- 
tion ind  philosophic  calmness,  may  be  seen  on  looking  into 
his  works.f— *Now,  surely,  this  is  ^.  most  unreasonable  intru* 

itend  «atisfiiotkMi  of  Ineoh  Robinson  the  fmbtishor  i  whom  he  kept  during  the 
paroxysm  of  his  anger,  at  his  sword's  point,  trembling  lest  a  period  sl^Id 
be  put  to  the  life  of  a  sober  critic  by  a  raving  philosopher.**— It  is  well 
known  also,  that  his  resentment  against  Dr.  Beattie  was  so  violent,  that  he 
cottld  hardly  put  on  it  any  decent  restraint. 

*  I  find  indeed  from  an  anecdote  in  IHtchi^i  life  of  Hitmen  that  I  h^ve  his 
own  authority  for  this  epithet.  For,  as  his  biographer  informs  as,  his  replv 
to  a  friend,  who  jocularly  threatened  him  with  writing  an  account  of  his  life 
ind  charaoter,  was,  that  as  to  his  character  he  would  himself  ffive  it  in  a  sin- 
gle sentence ;  ^ '  candid  and  liberal  with  respect  to  the  prejudices  of  others, 
pigoted  with  respect  to  his  own.** 

f  Lord  Orford  indeed  omits  no  opportunity  of  expressing  his  dislike  and 
tven  contempt  of  the  common  run  of  what  are  called  GeniuK9f  and  PkiioH- 
fhtTBf  in  modem  times.  **  No  Genhit  I  have  known,  (says  he,)  has  had  com- 
mon sense  enough  to  balance  the  impertinence  of  their  pretensions.  Thet 
Bate  priests,  but  love  deaely  to  have  an  altar  at  THExk 
7EET :  for  which  reason  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  read  them  than  to  know 
them.*^  (Lord  Orford^i  Worh,  vol.  v.  p.  431^)  This  observation,  though 
hnmediately  directed  against  Rousseau,  who  was  at  this  time  introduced  into 
Enghmd  by  Hume,  was  manifestly  not  designed  exclusively  for  Irira.  An4 
^though  Hume  is  Ireqaent^^  wpom  of  ia  tcmif  apparently  iavouraUe, 
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•sion  into  what  our  author  so  HFilIingiy  admits  to  be  the  exdo- 
aive  province  of  the  clergy.  There  is  some  excuse  for 
warmth  in  the  man  who  perceives  an  attempt  to  rob  faim  of 
what  he  holds  most  precious ;  but  there  is  none  for  the  man 
who  makes  that  attempt,  flying  into  a  passion,  because  it  is 
resisted.  , 

Again,  as  to  the  disingemiotisnesB  of  Hume ;  this  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest  on  the  inspection  of  his  works.     The  instan- 
ces adduced  by  the  various  writers,  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  expose  his  flimsy  sophisms,  are  so  multiplied  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject.     Of  these  writers, 
in  addition  to  the  authors  of  the  well-known  answers  to  his 
Bssay  on  Miracles,  (an  essay  which  but  for  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances could  not  have  deserved  an  answer,)  I  would  par- 
ticularly recommend  to  the  young  reader,  Dr.  BeaiKe^  and 
Bishops  Hurd  and  Horne^  who  have,  in  the  works  already  al- 
luded to  in  this  postscript,  exhibited  this  imposing  and  deceit- 
ful infidel  in  his  true  colours.     Nor  is  it  only  in  matter  of  rea- 
soningy  but  in  matter  of facty  that  he  stands  convicted  of  dis- 
lioDesty  •     No  writer,  perhaps,  has  established  this  more  clear- 
ly than  Dr.  Elrington,  in  his  Donnellan  Leclvre  Sermons,  to 
which  I  refer  particularly  at  pages  233,  234.  and  296 — 302, 
It  is  but  fair  however  to  confess,  that  Mr.  Hume  has  not 
confined  altogether  to  religious  subjects,  his  talent  of  disingen* 
itous  representation.     His  unfaithfulness,  and  gross  partiali- 
ty, as  ^vThisioriany  have  been  long  pretty  generally  acknow* 
ledged :  and  it  has  been  pronounced  by  judicious  and  candid 
writers,  upon  the  subject  of  English  history,  that  th6  history 
which  Mr.  Hume  has  given  to  the  world,  is  a  most  injurious 
work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  British  youth,  in  order  to 
give  them  just  ideas  of  the  history  or  constitution  of  England. 
Dn  Towers,  in  his  Observations  on  Mr.  Htime^s  History, 
Bays,  that  *'  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  impartiality  are  requisite  io 
an  historian :  and  that  in  these  Mr.  Hume  is  greatly  deficient." 
— Dr.. Gilbert  Stewart  also  points  out,  in  his  View  of  Societjf 
in  Europe,  (see  particularly  pp.  320.  323.  326.)  many  gross 
and  wilful  errors  m  the  ffis/orian;— and  at  p.  327.  he  fully 
demonstrates,  how  unfit  Mr.  Hume  was  for  the  task  which  be 
undertook. — "  Mr.  Hume  (he  says)  struck  with  the  talents  of 
Dr.  Brady,  deceived  by  his  ability,  disposed  to  pay  adulation 
to  government,  or  willing  to  profit  by  a  system,  formed  with 
art,  and  ready  for  adoption,  has  executed  his  history  upon  the 
tenets  of  this  writer.     Yet,  of  Dr.  Brady  it  ought  to  be  re* 

even  in  bis  Lordship's  letters  to  Hume  himself,  (rol.  iv.  p.  260 — ^265.)  the  cut- 
ting ssrcasms  and  contemptuous  sneers  antinst  authors  and  philosophers  of 
a  certain  class,  sufficiently  intimate  in  what  light  the  noble  author  really 
sieved  the  Scotch  as  wcU  as  the  French  philQsophcr. 
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membered,  that  he  was  the  shiTe  of  s  faction,  aird  that  he 
meanly  prostituted  an  excellent  understanding  to  vindicate 
tyranny,  and  to  destroy  the  rights  of  bis  nation*  With  no 
le$8  pertinacity^  but  with  an  air  of  greater  candour,  Mr.  Hume 
has  employed  himself  to  the  same  purposes :  and  his  history^ 
from  its  beginning  to  its  conclusion,  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded  as 
ft  plausible  defence  of  prerogative.  No  friend  to  humanity, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  this  kingdom,  will  consider  his  constitu* 
tional  inquiries,  with  their  effect  upon  his  narrative^  and  com* 
pare  them  with  the  ancient  and  venerable  monuments  of  our 
story,  without  feeling  a  lively  surprise,  and  a  patriot  indigna* 
tion."  Mr.  Fox  also,  in  his  late  celebrated  work,  speaks  of 
the  continual  display,  in  Hume's  history,  of  his  **  partiality  to 
kings  and  princes,  as  intolerable*  Nay,  (he  adds)  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  ridiculous ;  and  is  more  like  the  foolish  admira^ 
tion  which  women  and  children  sometimes  have  for  kings, 
than  the  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  philosopher/* — And  a 
set  of  writers,  whose  national  partialities  would  not  indispose 
them  to  Hume,  agree  fully  in  this  sentiment*  **  Few  things 
(they  say)  seem  more  unaccountable,  and  indeed  absurd,  thsm 
that  Hume  should  have  taken  part  with  high  church  aiid  high 
monarchy  men.  The  persecutions  which  he  suffered  in  his 
jrouth  from  the  Presbyterians,  may  perhaps  have  influenced 
his  ecclesiastical  partialities.  But  tnat  he  should  have  sided 
with  the  Tudo'rs  and  the  Stuarts  against  the  people,  seems 
quite  inconsistent  with  all  the  great  traits  of  hts  ckaracten^^ 
{Edinb.  Review^  vol.  xii.  p.  376.) — What  great  traits  of 
character  ?  We  have  already  seen  what  they  amount  to* — NOf 
no :  the  man  who  is  not  influenced  by  a  love  of  truth,  must  be 
destitute  of  principle*  And,  in  such  a  character,  inconsisten* 
cies  must  abound.  Where  there  is  no  staiidard'  to  l*efer  to, 
no  anchor  to  hold  fast,  what  can  be  expected  but  perpetual 
vacillation?  The  man  who  laboured  to  traduce  scripture, 
would  not  fail  to  falsify  history.  He  who  could  be  blind  to 
the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  could 
not  easily  discover  the  beauty  and  the  sublimity  of  the  British 
constitution.  And  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  same 
man  a  renegade  in  religion,  and  a  slave  in  politics. 

The  mischievous  and  dishonest  uses,  also,  to  which  Hume 
perverts  his  history,  should  not  pass  without  observation- 
Mere  historic  falsehood  had  lost  much  of  its  int^^est  in  the 
breast  of  this  writer,  had  it  not  been  made  subservient  to  his 
favourite  object,  the  subrersion  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 
The  picture,  which  has  been  already  drawn  of  the  historian  in'' 
this  light,  is  sketched  with  such  justness  and  good  taste  by 
i  be  masterly  pencil  of  Mrs.  H.  More,  that  I  cannot  do  better 

3  P 
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than  present  it  to  the  reader's  view  as  it  has  come  from  tbe 
hand  of  that  admirable  woman. 

*<  There  is  a  sedateness  in  bis  manner,  which  imposes  ;  a  alj 
gravity  in  his  scepticism,  which  puts  the  reader  more  off  hb 
guard,  than  the  vehemence  of  censure,  or  tlie  levitj  of  wit; 
for  we  are  always  less  dh^posed  to  suspect  a  man  who  is  toe 
wu^e  to  appear  angry*  That  same  wisdom  makes  him  too  cor« 
rect  to  invent  calamnies,  but  it  does  not  preserve  him  irom 
doing  what  is  scarcely  less  disingenuous.  He  implicitij  adopts 
the  injurious  relations  of  those  annalists  who  were  most 
tile  to  the  reformed  faith  ;^  though  he  must  have  known 


*  ViHers,  in  his  E»3ay  on  the  Reformation^  (MiUfi^s  trtiitlfttion.  |>.  107.) 
ofTers  the  following  observations,  which  go  to  support  the  abofve  auegatinB, 
and  deserve  to  be  particularly  attended  to. — **  It  is  well  known  with  what 
fury  the  rage  of  party  pours  out  caluoiny  upon  eminent  fnen.    Upon  Ludicr, 
above  all  men,  it  has  been  discharged  in  torrents*    Among  other  causes,  it 
has  been  found  out,  that  his  zeal  arose  only  from  the  discontent  of  the  A»- 
gusdnsy  who  beheld,  it  ia  said,  with  envy  the  Dominicans  invested  1^  the 
Pope  with  the  commission  of  preaching  indulgences.  That  Maimbourg'sliould 
have  picked  up  such  a  story  is  nothing  wonderful.    But  it  is  inconcevrable, 
^at  Voltaire  and  Hume  should  have  rqieated  it  as  a  certiun  CKt."    This 
author  then  proceeds  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  the  calunmy,  and  refers  to 
A  note  of  Dr.  Maclaine  on  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  which,  he 
Aiys,  is  ^  proved,  beyond  dispute,  the  absurdity  of  the  imputation.**    Tha 
ttansiator  punning  the  same  subject,  goes  on  thus.  "  The  eredit  of  Voltaiie 
ia  now  so  low  in  this  countr>,  that  no  means,  however  base,  of  ferwardinr  a 
favourite  object  wiU  be  thought  beneath  him.    He  is  now  detected :  and  his 
sfcithority  is  of  very  littler  value.    But  Hume,  who  through  the  whole  coime 
of  his  history  Ues  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  throwing  discredit  upon  the 
cause  both  of  religion  and  of  liberty,  who  poscessed  a  rooted  enmity  against 
all  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and'whose  actions  exhibit  more  of  oeliherate 
misanthropy  than  those  of  any  other  mui  perhaps  that  ever  lived,  atiUeiikijs 
a;  reputation  and  authority  which  be  by  no  means  deserves ;  and  his  writii^;s 
cqntriblite  strdnglv  to  corrupt  the  public  sentiments.    Dr.  Maclaine's  note^ 
referred  to  by  ViUers,  is'a  full  exposure,  more  full  perhaps  than 


flkry,  of  one  of  t^ose  instances  of  bad  faith  with  which  his  history  abounds. 
If-any  one  Wiere  to  poblisft  an  edition  of  his  history,  with  notes,  pcnntinsr  oat 
t|ie  eagerness  with  which  he  has  used  not  only  lawful  but  poisoned  siais 
against  Religion  and  liberty,  exposing  the  unfounded  assertions,  the  weak  re- 
flections, and  the  barbarous  phraseology  which  he  so  often  emplojui,  he  wotiid 
abate  that  false  admiration  so  long  attached  to  his  works,  and  confix  a  gr««t 
ojjligation  upon  the  public.^*  These  charges  against  Hume  may  poaaibly  not 
be  sufficiently  temperate  and  measured:  but  they  contain  in  them  much  oC 
tnith :  arid  tlie  principal  cKarge,  that  of  historical  bad  faith,  is  undoubtedly 
made  out  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  in  the  note  alluded  to ;  which  note  I  here  aebjoai, 
not  merely  because  it  esublishes  the  poiDt  at  present  mnder  consideratioa* 
but  because  it  so  coniptetely  rescues  the  author  uf  the  Reformation  froni  the 
unfounded  calumnies  wAich  Hume  had  contributed  to  circulate,  and  which 
of  late  days  an  interested  zeal  has  propagated  in  this  country  with  noie  tfasa 
vriiual  industry.  .    # 

/'Mr.  Hume,  in  his  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  8th,  has  thouekt 
proper  to  repeat  what  the  enemies  of  the  keformation,  and  some  of  itsdu. 
blo'us  or  ill  form)M  /riends,  have  advanced,  with  respect  t(«  the  motives  thjit 
eri)|;aged  Luther  to  oppfise  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  This  elegant  ami 
oQfsuaMve.histomp  tells  us,  that  tlie  ,4mtinfriari  had  trsu ally  heem  empl^^ 
£d  in  Saxony  to  preach  indul^enee^M  find  from  thi9  trust  iiad  derived  60ikfirt»* 
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accounts  to  be  aggravated  and  dlscolonred,  if  not  absolately- 
invented.  He  thus  makes  others  responsible  for  the  worst 
things  he  asserts,  and  spreads  the  mischief  without  avowing 

ft  and  contideratUn  ;  that  Arcbmboldi  gene  thh  oetuptOion  to  the  Dhmiiu* 
caiuf  that  Martin  Lvtber,  an  j^tinfnar^prrfe4eor  in  the  Univertityof 
Wirtemherg,  reunting  the  affront  put  upon  hu  ovjti  Order,  began  to  preach 
against  the  abuse%  that  were  committed  in  the  oaie  of  indu/gencee^  and,  being 
provoked  by  opposition^  proceeded  even  to  decry  induigencee  themtehee.  It  were 
to  Ijc  wished,  that  Mr.  Hume's  candour  hsd  engaged  him  to  examine  this  ac* 
cusatton  better,  before  he  had  ventured  to  repeat  it.  For,  in  iht  first  place, 
it  is  not  truCf  that  the  Austin  friars  had  been  usually  employed  in  Saxony  to 
preach  indulgences.  It  is  wmI  known,  that  the  commission  had  been  offered 
altematelyy  and  sometimes  jointly,  to  all  the  Mendicants,  whether  Auetin 
/riarst  Dominicans,  Frandscane,  or  Carmelites,  Nay,  from  the  year  1229, 
that  lucrative  commission  was  principally  entrusted  with  the  Dominicans  / 
and  in  the  records  which  relate  to  indulgences,  we  rarely  meet  with  the 
name  of  an  AusHn  friar,  and  not  one  single  «ct  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
Boman  Pontif  ever  named  the  friars  of  that  order  to  the  office  under  con- 
sideration. More  particularly  it  is  remarkable,  that,  for  half  a  century  before 
Luther,  (i*  e.  from  1450  to  1517,)  during  which  period  indulsences  were  sold 
with  the  most  scandalous  marics  of  avaricious  extortion  and  impudence,  we 
icarcely  meet  with  the  name  of  an  Jivstin  friar  employed  in  that  service,  if 
We  except  a  monk,  named  Palzius,  who  was  no 'more  than  an  underling  of 
the  papal  questor  Raymond  Perdtdus :  so  far  is  it  from  bein^  true,  that  the 
Jiugustine  Order  were  exclusively,  or  even  mually  employed  m  that  service. 
Mr.  Hume  has  built  his  assertion  upon  the  sole  authority  of  a  single  expres- 
sion of  i\tii/  Sarfn,  which  has  been  abundantly  refuted  by  De  Priero^  Palla* 
vicfni,  and  Graveson,  the  mortal  enemies  of  Luther. 

**  But  it  may  be  alleged,  that,  even  supposing  it  was  not  mua/  to  employ 
the  Augustinfriars  alone  in  the  propagation  of  indulgences,  yet  Luther  might 
be  offended  at  seeing  such  an  important  commission  given  to  the  Dominicane 
exclusively,  and  that,  consequently,  this  was  his  motive  in  opposing  the  pro- 
pagation of  indulgences.  To  show  the  injustice  of  this  allegation,!  observe 
secondly,  that  in  the  time  of  Luther,  the  preaching  of  indulgences  was  become 
such  an  odious  and  unpopular  matter,  that  it  is  lar  from  iMing  probable,  that 
Luther  would  have  been  solicitous  about  obtaining  such  a  commission  either 
for  himself  or  for  his  order.  The  princes  of  Europe,  with  many  bishops  and 
multitudes  of  learned  and  pious  men,  had  opened  their  eyes  upon  the  turpi- 
tude of  this  infamous  traffic:  and  even  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  15th  century,  opposed  it  publicly,  both  in  their 
discourses  and  in  their  writings.  Najr  more,  the  very  commission,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  excited  the  envy  of  Luther,  was  oifered  by  Leo  to  the  Ge« 
neral  of  the  Pranciscane,  and  was  refused  both  by  him  and  his  order,  who 
gave  it  over  entirely  to  Albert,  bishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg*  It  is  then 
to  be  imagined,  that  either  Luther,  or  the  other  Austin  friars  aspired  after 
a  commission,  of  which  the  Frandecans  were  ashamed }  Besides,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  affirm,  that  this  office  was  given  to  the  Domimcans  in  general ;  sinc« 
it  was  given  to  Tetzel  done,  an  individual  member  of  that  ora«r«  who  had 
be<;n  notorious  for  his  profligacy,  barbarity  and  extortioiu 

**  But  that  neither  resentment  nor  envy  werv  the  motives  that  led  Luther 
to  oppose  the  doctrine  and  publication  of  indulgences,  will  appear  with  the 
utmost  evidence,  if  we  consider  in  the  third  place,— That  he  was  never  accu- 
sed of  any  such  motives  other  in  the  edicts  of  the  pontifs  of  his  time,  or 
amidst  the  other  repro:  ches  of  the  contemporary  writers,  who  defended  the 
cause  of  Rome,  and  who  were  far  from  being  sparing  of  their  invectives  and 
calumnies.  AU  the  oontemporaiy  adversaries  of  Luther  are  absolutely  silent 
on  this  head.  From  the  year  1517'  to  1546,  when  the  dispute  about  indulgen- 
ces was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  warmth  and  animosity,  not  one  writer 


the  malignity.  When  he  speaks  front  himself,  ifae  neer  is  lo 
coo),  the  rronjr  so  sober,  tin;  contempt  so  discreet,  thcmode- 
ration  so  insidious,  the  difference  between  Popish  bigotry  and 
Protestant  firmness,  between  the  fnry  of  the  persecutor  and 
the  resolution  of  the  martyr,  so  little  marked ;  the  distinctiom 
between  intolerant  phrenzy  and  heroic  zeal  so  melted  into 
eich  other,  that  though  he  contrives  to  make  the  reader  feel 
some  indignation  at  the  tyrant,  he  never  leads  him  to  feel  any 
reverence  for  the  sufferer.  He  ascribes  such  a  slender  supe- 
riority to  one  religious  system  above  another,  that  the  young 
reader,  who  does  not  come  to  the  perusal  with  his  principles 
formed,  will  be  in  danger  of  thinking  that  the  reformation  was 

ever  rentured  to  reproach  Luther  with  these  ignoble  motives  of  oppositiQi 
liow  under  consideration.  I  speak  not  of  Erannut  SUidtn»  De  iltou,  Gm^ 
ciardinit  and  others,  whose  testimony  mig-ht  perhaps  he  suspected  of  partiali- 
ty in  his  favour :  but  I  apeak  of  Cajtiaiiy  Mogstrat,  Dt  Prieri9,  Etrucr,  and 
even  the  infamous  John  Tetzei^  whom  Luther  opposed  with  such  vefacjnenee 
and  bitterness.  Even  CochUw  was  silent  on  this  bead  duriii^  tlie  life  of 
Luther  i  though  after  the  death  of  that  |;reat  Reformer  he  broached  the 
cahimnv  I  amnere  refuting.  But  such  was  the  scandalous  character  of  this 
nan,  who  was  notorious  for  fraud,  calumny,  lying,  and  their  sister  vices,  that 
^aliavicitth  Bo49uetf  and  other  enemies  of  Litiker»  w^  ashamed  to  make 
use  either  of  hts  name  or  testimony.  Now*  ma^  it  not  be  fairlv  presumed* 
that  the  coatemporaries  of  Luther  were  better  judges  of  his  character  and 
the  principles  from  which  he  acted,  than  those  who  lived  in  afler-times  i  Can 
it  be  imagined*  that  motives  to  action,  which  escaped  the  prying  eyes  of 
LutherU  contemporaries,  should  have  discovered  themselves  to  ns  wlio  live 
at  such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  scene  of  acrion,  to  M.  Bo^wet,  to  Mr, 
Hunuf  and  to  other  abettors  of  this  ill-contrived  and  foolish  story  ?  Either 
there  are  no  rules  of  moral  evidence,  or  Ji^,  Hutne^e  assertion  is  entirely 
groundless.''    MotheitxCt  Ecclet.  S^t,  cent,  xvi,  secL  i.  chap.  %  roL  ii.  pp. 

17,  la 

Dr»  Machine  has  very  properly  observed,  that  the  cause  of  the  Beforma* 
tSou  (which  must  stand  by  its  own  intrinsic  dignity,  and  is,  in  no  way,  aflte- 
ed  by  the  views  or  characters  of  its  instruments)  can  derive  no  strength  froB 
this  inquiry*  but  as  it  may  tend  to  vindicate  tlie  personal  character  of  a  man* 
who  has  done  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  rehgion  In  truth*  so  far  from 
looking  for  selfish  and  ignoble  motives  to  account  for  Luther's  zealons  op- 
position to  the  publication  of  indulgepces  by  TetzeL  one.  has  only  to  read 
the  account  given  by  Mosheim  of  this  transaction*  to  have  his  astonishment 
excited,  that  Luthers  did  not  start  up  in  thousands  to  raise  their  voices 
against  it.—"  This  bold  and  enterprizing  monk*'*  he  says,  speaking  of  Tetzel, 
**  had  been  chosen*  on  account  of  his  uncommon  impudence^  to  preach  attd 
proclaim  in  Germany*  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X.  which  administer* 
^d  remUtion  of  all  «t Af*  patt^  preKut^  and  to  come,  honevcr  ffMrtaovt  their 
nature,  to  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  purchase  them.  The  frcmtUss 
monk  executed  this  iniquitous  commission,  not  only  with  matchless  insoJeBeei, 
indecency*  and  frau4t  hut  even  carried  his  impiety  so  iur,  as  Uk  derogate  fien 
the  idUsumcient  power  and  influence  of  the  merits  of  Christ "  The  transla- 
tor adds*  in  exemplification,  that "  in  describing  the  efficacy  of  these  indol* 
gences,  Tetzel  said*  among  otl)er  enormities,  that  even  had  taty  sue  raniAed 
the  mother  of  God,  he  (Tetzel)  had  nhereaithal  to  effau  Aft  guUt,  He  also 
boasted*  that  he  had  ^aioed  more  soult/rom  hell  by  thtee  .indvJgence*^  than  Sl 
Peter  had  converted  to  Oaittianity  by  his  /u*eaehing.'"'^Yci  Uume  could  dis* 
cover  no  cause  for  Luther's  resistance  of  such  indulgences*  but  that  be  had 
lost  the  sale  of  them  himself. 
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fealljr  sot  worth  oontending  foh  Buiy  in  nothing  is  the  skill 
^thi8  accomplished  aophust  more  apparent,  than  in  the  artfal 
dvay  in  which  he  piques  his  readers  into  a  conformity  with  his 
own  views  concerning  religion.  Human  pride,  he  knew,  na* 
Inrally  likes  to  range  itself  on  the  side  of  ability.  He  there- 
fore skilfolly  works  on  this  passion,  by  treating  with  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  superiority,  as  weak  and  credulous  men,  all 
jrhom  he  represents  as  being  under  the  religious  delusion.  To 
the  shameful  practice  of  confounding  fanaticism  with  real  reli- 
gion, be  adds  the  disingenuous  habit  of  accounting  feir  the  best 
actions  of  the  best  men,  by  referring  them  to  some  low  mo* 
tire ;  and  affects  to  confound  the  designs  of  the  religious  aiid 
the  corrupt,  so  artfully,  as  if  no  radical  difference  subsisted 
i>etween  tnem."  {Mrs,  H*  Morels  Ifinisfot  a  Young  Prin- 
tes8,  Tof.  i.  p.  156-^158.)  Thus  does  this  elegant  writer  de- 
scribe the  pernicious  tendencies  of  Hume's  History,  which,  as 
possessing  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  beauties  of  style,  she 
nappity  characterises  in  a  word,  as  *^  a  serpent  under  a  bed  of 
roses.'^  (p.  155.) — And  thus  we  see,  that  in  no  occupation 
Af  Mr.  Hume,  whether  exercising  himself  as  the  light  Essay- 
ist, the  deep  Philosopher,  or  the  grave  Historian,  does  he  ever 
lose  sight  of  the  one  great  warfare,  in  which  he  hs^d  enlisted 
jhimself  against  truth,  virtue,  and  religion. 

In  this  Postscript  to  the  foregoing  Number,  I  have  wander- 
ed far  indeed  from  my  subject ;  but  by  no  means  from  my 
object.  For  if  I  shall  have  the  good  fortune  of  impressing 
any  one  of  my  youthful  readers,  with  a  just  opinion  and  ab- 
horrence of  such  writers  as  Bolingbroke  and  Hume,  I  con- 
ceive I  shall  have  done  no  small  service  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
of  virtue,  and  of  religion. 

I70.  LXX.  ■  Oy  THE  CORRESPOKDEI7CB  BETWEBV  THE 
ANNUAL  EXPIATION  UNDER  THE  LAW,  AND  THE  ONE 
GREAT    EXPIATION   UNDER    THE    GOSPEL. 

■ 

Page  49.  (js) — The  sacrifice  on  the  anniversary  of  expia- 
tion seems  to  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  a  peculiar 
degree  of  solemnity,  as  if  to  mark  its  more  immediate  refer^ 
^nce  to  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ*  Thus,  on  this  day,  we 
find  the  High  Priest  exclusively  commanded  to  officiate:  and 
on  this  day  alone,  in  the  stated  exercises  of  his  office,  was  he 
permiited  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies^  and  to  carry  the 
blood  of  the  victim  into  the  presmce  of  Ood,  to  offer  it  tiefore 
that  Olory^  which,  seated  between  the  two  chend>ims,  over- 
shadowed the  mercy  seat,  and  represented  the  divinity :«— a 
circumstance,  which  the  Apostle  particularly  marks,  (Hebr. 
ch«  ix.)  as  prefiguring  the  entrance  of  our  great  High  ~ 
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with  the  blood  offered  by  him  for  our  redemption,  into  the 
true  presence  of  the  Most  High,  the  immediate  habitation  of 
God's  holiness  and  glory.  The  High  Priest  also  seems  to 
have  been  selected  for  the  solemn  services  of  this  <Iaj,  as 
more  adequately  representing  the  wkole  assembly,  in  whoae 
name  he  sacrificed  and  supplicated  forgiveness ;  and  there- 
fore more  properly  typifymg  him,  who,  representing  the 
whole  human  race,  was  to  procure  redemption  by  his  blood 
for  the  whole  assembly  of  mankind. 

Whoever  wishes  for  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  particulars 
of  this  solemn  sacrifice,  and  of  its  peculiar  fitness  to  represent 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  may  consult  Otcfram.  de  Sacr.  lib.  ]» 
cap.  xviii.  $  6,  7.  lib.  11.  cap.  iii.  $  2,  3,  4.  He  will  also  re- 
ceive  much  satisfaction,  from  an  examination  of  AinsworiVz 
comment  on  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus.  For  many 
valuable  remarks,  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  Number, 
Dcuibtny's  Discourses  on  ihe  Connexion  between  the  Old  and 
New  Test,  may  be  consulted.  And  in  Rhenferditts^s  treatise 
De  Comparatione  Expiationis  Anniv*  Pontifids  Mclx.  V. 
ef  N.  Test.  Meuschm's  Nov.  Test.  &c.  p.  1013—1039.)  a 
most  copious  and  circumstantial  enumeration  is  given,  of  the 
particulars,  in  which  the  annual  expiation  by  the  Jewish.  High 
Priest  resembled  the  one  great  expiation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment* It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  such  is  the  force  of 
the  resemblance,  that  Socinus  himself  admits  this  anniversary 
sacrifice  of  atonement-^inasmuch  as  ^^  it  was  of  special  di- 
vine ordinance,  at  a  stated  season,  offered  by  the  High  Priest, 
and  appointed  to  atone  for  all  the  sins  of  all  the  people,"— 
to  be  fairly  accounted  typical  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ*  So- 
ctn.  Oper.  {Praltct.  TkeoL  cap.  xxii.)  tom.  1.  p.  683. 

No.  LXXI.— ON  THE  WATURE  AND  IMPORT  OF    THE  CE» 

REMONY  OF  THE  SCAPE-OOAT. 

Page  50.  (a) — On  this,  see  what  has  been  said  in  pp. 
206,  207,  of  this  work,  and  attend  particularly  to  the  5tn, 
7th,  and  10th  verses  of  the  xvith  ch.  of  Leviticus,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  the  two  floats  are,  throughout  the  chapter, 
spoken  of  as  one  sin-offering;  being  expressly  so  called  in 
the  first  of  these  verses;  presented  jointly  as  the  offering  of 
the  people  in  the  second ;  and  though  separated  into  two  dis* 
tinct  parts  by  the  lot  cast  in  the  9th  verse,  yet  each  describ- 
ed as  contributing  to  the  atonement  for  the  people,  as  appears 
from  the  10th  verse  compared  with  the  17th.  Indeed,  that 
the  two  goats  made  but  one  sin-offering  on  this  occasion,  the 
best  commentators  freely  admit.  See  Jameson^s  observa- 
tions on  this  ch.  of  Leviticus.     The  reason  of  this  seems  ob- 
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tknia.  The  death  of  the  animal  was  requisite  to  repreaeBt 
the  means  by  which  the  expiation  was  effected :  and  the 
bearing  away  the  sins  of  the  people  on  the  head  of  the  animal 
was  requisite  to  exhibit  the  effect;  namely,  the  remoral  of  the 
guilt«  But  for  these  distinct  objects^  two  animals  were  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  sin-offering. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  an  account  somewhat  different  has 
been  given  of  this  matter,  by  some  very,  judicious  Commenta- 
tors. The  goat  sent  into  the  wilderness,  and  that  which  was 
offered  up  in  expiation,  jointly,  they  say,  typify  the  great 
Redeemer  of  mankind:  the  former  animal  exhibiting  that 
which  could  not  be  displayed  by  the  latter,  as  having  been 
alain ;  namely,  that  Christ  was  not  only  to  be  delivered  for 
our  offences,  but  to  be  raised  agmn  for  our  jtisHficaiion^ 
(Rom.  iv.  25.)  and  that  although  he  was  to  be  crucifi,ed 
through  weakness,  yet  he  was  to  live  by  the  power  of  Ood* 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  4.)  Thus  Ainsworth,  Bochart,  Alting,  and 
before  them  Augustine  and  Procopius,  understand  it.  The 
opinion  of  these  writers  respecting  the  truth  to  be  illustrated 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  second  goat,  may  perhaps  not  im«* 
properly  be  combined  with  that  which  has  been  here  pro- 
posed :  so  that,  whilst  the  goat,  which  was  slain,  exempli- 
fies the  sacrifice  offered  for  the  sins  of  mankind ;  that  whicb 
was  sent  away  alive,  may  represent,  not  only  the  removal  of 
those  sins  in  consequence  ot  that  sacrifice,  but  also  the  rea- 
toration  to  life  of  him  by  whom  they  were  so  removed. 
Whether  however,  this  point  be  admitted  or  not,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  two  goats  jointly  constituting  one  offering,  by 
exhibiting  its  different  adjuncts^  camnot^  I  think,  with  any  rea* 
son  be  controverted. 

Rhenferd  contends,  that  this  point  is  completely  establish- 
ed by  an  evidence  resulting  from  the  nature  cxf  the  ceremo- 
py  itself*  For,  he  says,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  the 
confession  and  implied  translation  of  sins  upon  the  victim, 
being  usual  in  the  sacrifice  of  animals  in  expiation ;  and  this 
ceremony  being  omitted  in  the  case  of  the  goat  that  was  slain, 
whilst  it  was  employed  in  the  ease  of  the  goat  that  was  sent 
away  ^  decidedly  prove,  that  both  animals  were  designed  to 
be  considered  as  one  offering,  and  that  the  latter,  conse- 
quently, represented  him  who  was  to  bear  the  sins  of  Israel, 
and  by  his  sufferings,  to  expiate  and  to  remove  them. — See 
Jac^  Rhenferd.  exv.  anntv.  &c.  p.  1033,  of  Meuschen, 
Nov»  Test,  ex  Talm. 

Whoever  may  have  a  curiosity  to  know,  whether  any,  and 
what  ceremony,  analogous  to  that  of  the  scape-goat,  is  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  of  modern  times,  on  the  dfajy  of  expiation,. 
may  turn  to  pp.  157,  158.  where  he  will  find,  that  a  cock 
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ifl  BOW  sttbttitoted  for  tlie  leigd  yictioiB ;  aad  that  tKe  ealnAi 
of  the  animal  to  which  the  sins  of  the  offerers  are  conc:eived 
to  have  been  transferred  bj  imprecation,  are  exposed  upon 
the  top  of  the  housei  to  be  carried  away  by  the  birds  into 
their  solitary  haunts,  in  like  manner  as  under  the  law^  the 
scape-goat  had  been  conceived  to  carry  away  the  sins  of  the 
people  into  the  wilderness.  Bee  also  Buxtorf.  Syftag*  Jni. 
and  BrofAghion^s  Diciionary  of  Rtligions.,  Article  Expia- 
Tioir« 

N0«    LXXII* SOCIVIAN  OBJEGTlOirS    URGED   BV  A    DITIHE 

or    THE    ESTABLISHED  CHURCH,    AGAINST  THE  DOCTRIHE 

^  OF  THE  VICARIOUS  IMPORT  OF  THE  MOSAIC  SACRIFICES, 
AND  AGAINST  OTHER  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

.  Page  63.  (&)-r-The  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  vicarious 
import  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  have  been  so  fully  examined 
in  Numbers  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX,  that  nothing  need 
here  be  added  to  what  has  beeo  already  offered  upon  this 
head. 

.  It  is  with  great  regret  that,  in  reverting  to  this  8iib}ect,  I 
fbel  myself  obliged  to  notice  the  following  observations; 
which  have  been  recently  hazarded  by  a  Dioint  of  tike  £•* 
tabli^hed  Churcht  with  a  rashness  and  a  flippancy  which  can* 
not  too  strongly  be  condemned. 

^<  Those  who  seek  a  protection  for  their  absurd  and  un- 
scriptural  ideas  of  a  vicarious  punishment  under  the  shelter 
of  th^  Jewish  ritual,  do  not  consider  that  that  ritual  was 
sohly  intended  to  preserve  the  Jews' from  the  idolatry  and 
Polytheism  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  by  keeping  their 
imi^inations  sensibly  interested,  their  minds  perpetually 
employed,  and  their  time  continually  occupied  with  the  per- 
formance of  rites  and  ceremonies,  sacrifices  aad  .oblations, 
which  aH  tended  to  keep  alive  in  tl»ir  minds  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead ;  and  thus  to  preserve  them  a  distinct  people,  till 
the  time  appointed  came  for  the  opening  of  the  Christiaii  dis* 
pensation;  when  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Chentile 
was  to  be  done  scwaj*'^    There  are,  I  know,  some  people 

*  The  same  idea  this  author  takes  pains  frequendy  to  enforoe.  Ai  hit 
JlcHgion  wthout  Cata,  (p.  113  )  he  states  it  thus.  **  The  ceresDOnia]  laws 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  were  intended  merely  to  preserve  tmbrokefi  the 
harrier  l>etween  Jew  and  Gentile,  till  the  coming  of  him/'  Stc.^— ^And  yet, 
will  it  he  believed,  that  in  the  very  same  pag^,  this  determined  enemy  of 
every  thing  typical  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation, affirms,  that  **  in  the  MosmcsI 
law,  the  great  scheme  of  redemption  was  obscurely  insinuated,  rather  than 
distinctly  pourtrayed,  in  typA  andfgure§,  in  the  •acrificet  of  the  ahar,  and 
the  atonetnentt  of  the  priest    The  Betkemer^  he  m8»' Wis  seta  9Jkr9^tffi 
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mikose  fancy  is  stronger  than  ikeir  judgmeniy  who  suppose 
that  the  varied  sacrifices  and  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
and  indeed  idl  the  fractional  parts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
were  intended  onlj  as  types  and  figures  of  particular  facts  and 
doctrines  in  the  history  and  institution  of  the  Messiah. — 
TThosej  whose  minds  are  net  fitted  for  larger  and  grander 
9iews  of  the  ways  ofOody  may  well  employ  their  time  in  these 
puerile  conceits^  bui  they  will  he  despised  by  wise  and  sober 
men,  who  do  not  like  to  assimilate  the  operations  of  the 
Deity  to  the  trick  and  pantomime  of  a  conjurer,'* — The 
Chnde  to  Immortality^  by  Robert  Fellowes,  vol.  iii.  pn« 
55,  56. 

Such  are  the  modest  insinuations  of  a  divine,  whose  mind 
is  of  course  **  fitted  for  large  and  grand  views  of  the  ways 
of  Ood ;''  whose  comprehensive  ken  enables  him,  although 
unaided  by  any  lights  from  scripture,  to  discern  what  was 
the  sole  design  of  the  Jewish  ritual;  who  is  possessed  of 
^*  a  judgment,"  that  at  once  detects  the  silly  taincies  of  all 
Buch  as  ^  suppose^'  that  that  ritual  could  bear  any  relation 

the  rite*  of  the  Mosaic  dUpenoatioth  m  thnmgh  a  veil  or  a  glun  doUyJ** 
How  then  does  this  **  wise  and  soher^  writer  differ  from  toose  *'  whose 
fancy  prevailing -over  their  judfj^ent,"  has  led  them  to  view  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  as  containing,  in  it  something  typical  of  the  Christian  ?  He 
admits,  that  the  aacrificet  and  atojumenu  under  the  one,  did  obscurely 
typify  the  great  echeme  of  redemption  in  the  other.  And  who  contends  that 
the  type  was  any  other  than  a  taint  and  obscure  draught  of  the  reality  f 
TlkuSy  then,  he  saves  his  reader  the  troable  of  4>onfuting  the  assertion,  that 
the  Jewish  ritual  was  nlely  intended  to  form  a  barrier  between  Jew  and 
Crentile,  and  that  none  but  a  visionary  could  ever  hsve  dreamed  ^f  its  bear- 
ing a  typical  relation  to  the  Christian  scheme. 

This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  freedom  and  variety  of  tliis  aui- 
thor's  views  have  led  him  to  mutually  confronting  positions  on  the  same 
subject. — ^To  select  one  instance  more  out  of  a  rich  abundance. — In  p.  179. 
of  the  last  named  work,  he  tells  the  Christian,  that  ^  it  is  only  by  persona} 
acts  of  sin,  hardening  into  habits  of  sin,  that  he  becomes  a  transgriessorj 
subject  to  the  wrath  of  God;"  and,  agreeably  to  this,  he  asserts  again,  in 
p.  210  that  *'  it  is  not  by  some  occasional  misdoings  that  we  are  to  pass 
sentence  on  any  man ;''— that  **  in  estimating  the  worth  of  the  human  cha. 
racter,  we  are.  not  to  form  our  calculations  on  the  conduct  of  one  single 
day,  but  to  take  the  average  of  many  days  and  years,  and  see  what  propor^ 
Hon  a  man's  violation  of  his  duty  bears  to  its  performaneef  his  -virtuee  to 
his  vicet,  his  gins  to  his  righteonsness.**^-And  yet  this  indulgent  moralist 
who  had  thus  far  endeavoured  to  relieve  us  ftom  any  inconvenient  pressure 
of  sin  upon  our  consciences,  by  enabling  us  to  reduce  the  balance  against 
us  in  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  transgression  and  righteousness, 
shortly  after  turns  upon  us  all  at  once,  with  this  unpleasant  sentence  :— 
■'  The  moment  we  have  violated  any  one  duty  of  truth,  justice,  and  hu* 
tnanity,  or  any  one  saying  of  the  perfect  law  of  Christ;  that  moment  v>e 
are  polluted  with  guilt;  and  without  repentance  obnozions  to  punishment.^ 
Bee  p.  220. — Really,  it  were  by  no  means  unadviseable,  that  a  writer  (not 
excepting  even  a  teacher  of  theology,)  should  take  some  little  pains  to  know 
what  his  own  opinions  were,  before  he  proposed  them  for  the  instrudioii  sf 
f^  public. 

3  (3 
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to  tbe  Meftsinh ;  and  who  is  also  ^  wise  anA  sober*'  eiKra^ 
to  *'  despise'^  all  those,  who,  by  forming  such  a  snppositioiif 
**  assimilate  the  operations  of  the  Deity  to  the  trick  and 
pantomime  of  a  conjurer." 

Now,  who  are  the  persons  who,  by  forming  such  Strang 
aappositions,  and  by  indulging  in  such  "  puerile  conceits,^ 
have  rendered  themselves  the  objects  of  this  gentleman's 
contempt  ?  Not  to  speak  of  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  last 
note,  i(wbo  probably  stands  too  well  with  the  author,  to  be 
exposed  to  any  portion  of  that  scorn,  which  is  to  be  shared 
among  these  who  entertain  such  notions,)  one  of  the  first  and 
most  distinguished  in  this  way  is  the  Apostle  Paul.     He  has 
gofie  the  unreasonable  length  of  endeavouring  to  prove,  in  a 
most  minute  and  laboured  detail,  that  the  institutions  of  the 
Law  were  but  shadows  of  things  to  come.     But  then,  of  St. 
Paul,  and  his  various  **  puerile  conceits,"  this  writer  makes 
W  account.     The  Apostle,  he  informs  us,   ^'  labours  with 
mysterious  roeatiings,  which  he  fails  in  developing  with  stif* 
fcient  perspicniiy.*^ — "  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  wont  to  allegorize  on  the  literal  sense  of  scripture. 
His  writings  have  a  tincture  ef  cabaliMical  reSnement,.— and 
even  occasionally  glimmer  with  a  ray  of  Oretian  philoso' 
phy.^*     "  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  betvildered  with  the 
polemical  Christianity  of  that  day." — His  epistles,  generally, 
are  **  filled  with  the  abstruse  discussions  of  Rabbinical  learn- 
ing; or  relate  to  questions  which  are  at  present  of  more  curt* 
oaity  Ihan  importance.*^ — "  A  modern  believer  has"  (conse- 
quently) ^*  very  little  concern  with  any  of  the  epistles  of  this 
Apostle  ;"  or  indeed,  it  must  be  added,  with  any  of  the  epis^ 
ties,  all  of  which  this  writer  finds  to  be  **  involved  in  a  tenfold 
obscurity;"  and  to  which,  he  pronounces  it  impossible,  that 
we  could  ever  pay  the  smallest  attention,  but  toat  **  we  pre- 
fer stumUliog  in  darkness ;  that  we  delight  more  in  error  than 
in  truth ;  or  that  we  imagine  there  is  no  piety  where  there  is 
no  mystery," — Picture  of  Christian  Philosophy,  Pref.  p. 
iv. — vi.  pp.  1S1,  132.— See  also  Guide  to  Immort,  rol.  iii, 
jpp«  230, 231 .  where  the  same  point  ix  again  earnestly  enfor- 
ced.    In  another  work,  {Relig.  withovi  Canty  pp.  13,  14.) 
the  same  author  takes  care  to  acquaint  his  reader,  more  par- 
ticularly, with  those  pliarisaical  dogmas  and  heathenish  no- 
tionSy  which  St.  Paul  had  so  deeply  imbibed :  and  he  illus- 
trates the  power  of  ancient  prejudices  over  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle,  by  a  happy  and  elegant  allusion  to  the  tang  of  the 
tainted  cask  ;  which,  as  he  has  presented  it  in  a  latin  phrase, 
likely  to  .excite  attention  from  its  novelty^  will,  he  thinks, 
give  to  **  the  sagacious"  ^  sufficient  idea  of  his  meaniflg, 
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0(hh  measiog,  in  truth,  no  person  can  entertain  a  donbt. 
His  language  is  plain  and  intelligible  enough.  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  this ;  that  St.  Paul,  and  indeed  the  Au- 
thors of  all  the  Apostolical  epistles,  have  shown  themselves  ' 
to  be  mere  drirellers:  that  we  should  consequently  reject  all 
their  fancies ;  discard  the  hitherto  received  doctrines  of  Chris<* 
lianity  as  idle  dreams ;  and  regard  the  Gospel  merdy  and  ex* 
tltLBively  as  a  moral  sysUm^  or,  as  he  chooses  sometimes  to 
term  it,  as  a  rule  of  lift.  This  is  the  point  which  this  writer 
mainly  labours  to  establish  throughout  his  various  theologi^ 
cal*  publications.  And  for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  this,  he 
strenuously  contends  that  the  Christian  religion  contains  in  it 
na  doctrine  that  is  myslerious;^  that  it  pronounces  a  good 

*  The  JtnHcahiniMt,  A  Picture  of  Christian  Phii64Pphy,  Heligidn  xDithout 
Cantftaid  The  Guide  to  Immortality ^  arc  the  works,  with  which  this  author 
has  favoured  the  public  on  theological  subjects.  [Another  theolo^cal  work 
has,  I  understand,  issued  from  the  same  pen,  since  the  time  at  which  this 
note  was  written :  but  What  the  nature  or  its  contents  may  be,  1  confess  I 
have  not  hcen  anxious  to  discover.]— Of  these  several  volumes,  all  largely 
descanting  upon  the  morality,  to  the  disparagement,  or  rather  to  the  esclu* 
sion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gt>spel,  the  Christian  excellence  which  forms 
the  favourite  theme,  is  benevoience.  H  were  well,  if  he  bad  treated  those, 
from  whose  opmions  he  tLinks  proper  to  dissent,  with  that  mildness  and 
brotherly  forbearance,  which  might  prove  him  to  have  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  virtue  which  he  so  highly  praises.  His  language,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  every  where  that  of  the  bitterest-  rancour,  and  the  most  arrogant 
contempt,  against  all  who  embrace  the  doctrines  which  he  rejects,  and  whiclj, 
h)  subscribing  the  articles  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  he  bound  him- 
self by  a  solemn  promise  to  maintain.  Nay,  he  even  dooms  to  the  place  of 
fiiture  torments,  in  common  with  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  of  sin- 
ners, all  who  have  taught  the  **  false  and  pernicious  doctrines  of  innate  de- 
pravity, imputed  righteousness,  and  such  other  dogmas  as  are  contrary  to 
goodness."  Guide  to  Jm,mort.  vol.  i.  p.  316.  Yet  with  all  this  gall  perpe- 
tually discharging  itself,  charity  and  the  kindly  affections  are  the  never- 
ending  topics  of  declamation ;  a  declamation  even  sometimes  swelling  into 
pindaric. 

lAToe,  indeed,  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  with  this  writer  so  favourite  s 
theme,  that  a  late  work,  in  which  he  has  indulged  in  the  effusions  of  poetry, 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
the  love  there  treated  of,  is  as  fir  removed  from  Chriitian  love,  as  any  that 
a  Chrinian  m.inister  could  feel  himself  justified  in  rf  commending  —Poem^f 
chiefly  descripHve  of  the  iofter  and  more  delicate  tetuawions  and  emotioru  of  the 
heart  f!f  Surely,  surely,  there  is  mischievous  staff  enough  of  this  kind 
abroad,  without  callinG:  in  the  clergy  to  contribute  Mrir  stock  of  silly /ove- 
son^f,  to  the  increase  of  the  nuisance.  And  yet,  perhaps,  the  love-songs  of 
this  clergyman  are  not  more  mischievous  than  his  theology.  They  certainly 
are  not  more  poetic. 

f  *<  In  the  following  work,  it  win  perhaps  be  objected  that  I  have  intro« 
duced  no  mysteries :  but  whatever  is  mysterious  is  unnecessary.  The  essen- 
tials of  a  religion  consist  in  a  few,  and  those  the  plainest  truths.** — **  Faltt 
religions  may  extol  the  importance  of  mytteriee :  but  there  is  no  mystery  in 
the  true.*'— CtiWe  to  Immortality^  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xiv.— Similar  language  is 
scattered  plentiitilly  arotmgst  the  pages  of  this  work.  Being  thus  prepared 
to  render  all  perfectly  smooth  throughout  the  Gospels,  and  the  Episilts  be* 
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moral  life  to  be  the  only  requisite  condition*  of  salvatiba; 
that  in  the  Gospels  alone  are  to  be  found  comprized  ererj 

ing  aHofpether  disoirdec^  our  author  proceeds  with  his  praiiio|[[*kiufe  in  bis 
band«  and  freely  and  uosparingiy  lops  or  bends  every  thing  to  his  own  wish, 
and,  as  he  conceives,  to  the  great  edification  of  his  reader.  And  yet«  strange 
Co  say,  notwithstanding^^  his  plain  reannin^^  which  **  all  men  in  the  posses- 
sion of  reason  may  imdersUnd,*'  he  has  left  behind  htm  anysteries  not  le» 
than  those  whj«h  he  boasts  to  have  removed ;  if  that  which  cannot  be  ooni- 
prehended  be  allowed  to  be  mysterious^  Amongst  many  such*  his  observa- 
tions upon  tfbe  incarnation  and  the  atonement,  supply  notable  specimens. 
The  very  opening  of  his*  work,  indeed,  cannot  fitil-to  satisfy  all  who  examine 
it,  of  his  qualificationsas  a  commentator,  who  is  to  remove  from  the  sacved 
writings  all  the  obscurities  of  mystery.  Confessing  that  he  cannot  discover 
what  meaning  should  be  assigned  to  the  word  Aoycs^  he  "  ^ves  no  transla- 
tion to  this  mysterious  term,  but  retains  in  the  text  the  original  word  JUgot^ 
to  which  he  leaves  every  reader  at  liberty  to  annex  whatever  interpretnuon 
he  may  think  best"  (Vol.  i.  p.  3;)— This  is  certainly  a  new  mode  of  reoMviog 
a  difficulty :  and  Mr.  T.  is  evidently  not  quite  satisBed  with  it  himself.  He* 
therefore,  in  the  succeeding  notes,  cidls  in  the  aid  of  Dr.  Lardner,  and  la- 
boivs,  with  the  help  of  this  Socinian  ally,  to  explain  the  nature  of  that,  the 
term  to  express  which  he  does  not  venture  to  translate.    And  now  the  mat* 
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the  matter  pUin,  is,  that  the  attrilmte  of  any  Being  i«  that  iTe^.-— WeO, 
then,  this  Logt  is  actually  Ood  hitntejf.  How  goes  on  the  plam  retuom^g  « 
now?— Til  the  ^ginning  -was  Gods  andUon  was  with  God,  atid  God  was 
God.— So  far  there  is  no  mystery  tindoubtedly ;  nor  yet  in  the  succeeding 
assurance,  that  GodvaaB  in  ike  begmning  vaith  God.  And  for  such  oommuro* 
cations,  it  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  F.  and  his  Socinian  auxiliaries,  that  the 
Evangelists  could  have  but  little  need  of  inspiration.  But  as  we  advance  a 
little  farther,  we  find  that  this  Logos,  (that  is,  God,)  is  called  The  Ughtp 
and  that  this  JUght^  which  in  one  verse  is  God,  becomes,  in  the  next,  the  JUr^ 
nah^  **  the  visible  image  of  the  wisdom  of  God  s"  and  that  immediately  Mtier 
it  becomes  God  again.— (See  the  notes,  p.  3—7.  vol.  i.  of  GiBde,  Ice)— So 
much  for  the  freedom  from  mystery^  and  clearness  of  exposition,  in  which 
this  author  exults ;  and  for  the  want  of  which  he  every  where  indulges  in 
the  most  indignant  invectives  against  such  as  give  support  to  the  creeds  and 
articles  of  the  Established  Church;  all  of  whom  indiscriminately  he  never 
&il8  to  abuse  as  ignorant  and  intolerant,  in  a  manner  that  evidently  marks 
where  these  terms  may  justly  be  applied. 

A  glance  at  the  exposition  of  the  introductory  verses  of  St  John's  Gospd^ 
as  given  in  pp.  58,  5^,  of  this  work,  will  satisfy  the  reader,  with  what  as* 
sociates  this  Chweh  of  England  divine  is  to  be  ranked  in  his  comments  upon 
Scripture. 

*  Guide  to  Immor.  vol  i.  p.  337.— This  is  also  the  familiar  language  of 
Mr.  F.  throughout.  The  clergy,  he  says,  (Vol.  i.  p.  323.)  **  ought  solely  and 
exclusively  to  be  the  .moral  teachers  of  the  people."'  (He  means  to  say,  that 
the  clergy  ••  ought  to  be  solely  and  exclusively  moral  teachers  of  the  peo- 
ple.") Indeed  he  carries  this  point  so  far,  that  he  would  have  «<  the  mini*- 
ters  of  the  Establishment  compelled  to  teach  a«Mii^but  that  puK  mo^ 
satity  which  Christ  taug^it,  without  any  candor  myster^'^JReligiom mthoiKt 
Cantrpi.  131 — It  has  been  remarked  of  the  work  so  entitled^— which  deUs» 
iisque  ad  nauseam,  in  the  cant  or  commonplace  usual  with  a  certain  clasa 
of  writers  on  the  subjects  of  liberality,  benrooienee^mw^ality,  &c.  blended,  at 
the  same  time,  (in  the  indulgence  it  is  to  be  presumed  of  benevolent  and 
moral  feelings,)  with  no  small  portion  of  the  cant  of  invective  against  aU  the 
supponers  of  the  esUblished  reUgion,— that  instead  of  being  doiominated 
Melinon  without  Cant,  it  might  by  a  slight  transposition  haVe  acquired  n 
wwh  mo£9  appropriate  description^  Cotu  without  Beiighn. 
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ttsefal  truth  and  erery  religious  duty ;  and  that  consequently 
in  his  own  work,  which  professes  to  give  a  just  view  of  what* 
ever  the  Gospels  teach,  the  Christian  reader  will  meet  ^*  a 
faithful  and  a  cheering  Guide  to  Imtnortaliiif.**  The  author 
goes  yet  farther :  he  holds,  that  our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  tho* 
Mount  **  contains  a  summary  of  every  thing  which  it  is  ne^ 
cessary  to  believe  or  to  practise.'^  {Antiealvinisij  pp.  13. 
25.)  So  that  even  his  own  three  volumes,  explanatory  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  four  Evangelists,  are  in  a  great  degree 
superfluous ;  inasmuch  as  the  substance  of  a  few  chapters 
which  have  been  given  by  one  of  them,  comprehends  all  that 
is  actually  requisite.  This  is  undoubtedly  making  brief  work 
with  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament :  and,  in  this  view  of 
the  case,  he  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  entitled  his 
book,  a  short  etc/,  as  a  cheering  guide,  to  immortality . 

But  that  we  may  appreciate  the  more  justly  the  value  of 
this  writer's  theological  opinions,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  whilst  he  every  where*  insists  on  the  propriety  of  con- 
fining the  entire  range  of  Christian  instruction  within  the  limits 
•f  our  Lord's  discourses,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  he- 
at  the  same  time  very  candidly  informs  us,  that  some  of  the 
grandest  and  moat  important  truths  of  Christianity  were  not 
made  known  to  the  apostles  until  after  their  Master's  death. 
*'  The  great  mystery  of  a  suffering  Messiah,"  he  says,  (and 
with  what  consistency  he  talks  of  such  a  mystery,  or  of  any 
mystery  whatever,  let  the  reader  judge,)  *^  could  not  pnn 
dentially  be  explained,  and  was  not  openly  and  unreservedly 
taught  till  after  his  resurrection."  (Chiidey  &c«  vol.  u  p,  344.) 
In  the  sentence  preceding  this,  he  takes  care  to  state  distinct* 
ly,  that  during  the  life  of  our  Lord,  this  knowledge  was  with- 
held even  from  his  immediate  followers.  Neither  could  it 
have  been  communicated  to  them,  in  the  interval  between 
the  resurrection  and  ascension,  consistently  with  the  repre* 
sentation  of  the  case  which  this  author  gives  :  for  he  particu* 
ly  acquaints  us,  (which  he  admits  to  be  more  than  the  evan- 
gelists themselves  have  done,)  with  the  subjects  of  our  Lord'a 
discourse  during  that  interval.  '*  It  was  principally  occupied 

*  Betides  what  has  been  alreadf  quoted  upon  the  subject,  in  p.  442.  we 
find  the  foHowing  remarks  in  this  writer's  Chdde  to  Imm.  voL  iii.  p.  231.^— 
**  Those,  who  prefer  religpous  specalation  to  the  practice  of  religion,  or  who 
wish  to  keep  ikive  the  memory  and  to  rekindle  the  heat  of  controversies* 
whose  lustre  and  whose  interest  have  long  since  been  lost  in  the  night  of 
ages,  may  dedicate  the  best  portion  of  their  dayx  to  the  Jrtdtlett  study  of  that 
imficrwiausiy  dark  and  inextricably  bemldering  polemical  matter,  which  is  stilT 
preserved  in  the  Apostolical  epistles."--'*  But  the  precepts  of  Christ,  as 
Aejr  are  contained  in  his  various  parables  snd  discourses  in  the  four  £van« 
pehsts,  contain  ail  the  instructions  which  are  necessary  to  our  improvement 
m  rigfiteo«si|es8 ;— incladC;  in  short,  erery  essential  principle  of  genuine 
ChnsUanity.'* 
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with  insirucUoQs  relative  to  their  (the  apostles')  ministry/^ 
kc*  But  '^  all  things  necessary  for  the  belief  or  the  practice 
of  meUy  and  which  are  essential  to  salvation^  our  Lord  bad 
repeatedly  inculcated  on  his  disciples  before  hia  ieaik.^*  And 
accordingly,  "  the  apostles  delivered  nothing  necessary  to 
salvation,  which  Christ  had  not  previously  enjoined  in  his 
discourses  to  his  disciples ;  and  of  which  we  have  a  oopiotu 
summary  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists."  {Guides  &c.  vol* 
iii.  pp,  229,  230.)— What  now  follows  from  all  this  ? — ^That 
<*  the  great  mystery  of  a  suffering  Messudi"  is  of  no  impor* 
tance  in  the  Christian  scheme.  For  nothing  is  inaportaat 
that  is  not  contained  in  our  Lord's  discourses  delivered  be* 
fore  his  death,  and  as  they  are  given  to  us.by  the  evangelists : 
and  in  these  discourses,  we  are  told,  the  suhjectof  a  suffering 
Messiah  is  carefully  suppressed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  variety  of  the  author's 
views  upon  this  head.  He  has  again  and  again  assured  ne, 
that  our  Lord  had,  in  several  discourses  before  his  death, 
communicated  to  his  disciples  every  important  truth :  and 
yet  he  freely  confesses,  in  other  places,  that  there  were  se* 
veral  important  truths  which  were  not  so  communicated,  but 
which  our  Lord  had  promised  to  convey  to  his  disciples  hf 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  be  would  send  to  them  after  his 
death.  {Guide^  vol.  iii.  p.  64.) — It  is  true  indeed,  that  as  to 
this  Holy  Spirit^  or  Paxaclete^  Mr.  F.  questions,"^  (p.  63.) 
whether  it  may  n6t  simply  signify  Christ's  ksisvsrkgtiox 
AND  ascension"  ! !  This,  however,  he  proposes  only  to  tho 
*^  dispassionate  and  deep^hinking.^* — But  what  again  shall 
we  say  of  the  evangelical  narration,  as  Mr.  F*  desmbes  the 
matter  in  another  place  ?  (p.  68.)  "  After  my  resurreetiony 
I  will  declare  to  you  the  n/ill  and  counsels  of  the  FatkiTf 
withdut  any  indistinctness  or  obscurUy*^^  And  yet  to  this 
he  immediately  subjoins ;  ^'  the  sacred  historians  have  only 


• «( 


It  is  a  question,  which  may  be  proposed  to  calm,  an4  dkpaMMmatie,  and 
deep-thinking  men,  whether  our  Loftl,  under  the  idea  of  a  pftradete  or  coua- 
aellor,  apoke  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension ;  events  which  so  g^reatly  com- 
tributed  to  dispel  the  prejudices,- to  enlighten  theniiods,  and  to  elevate  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples ;  and#  in  short,  to  lead  them  into  sll  truth.**— So  much 
for  plain^  unrefined^  natural  exposition.   Now,  if  in  speaking  of  the  ccMBfiirter 
that  Was  to  be  sent,  our  Lord  meant  his  resurrection  and  ascenuon«  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  we  may  substitute  these  words  for  that  which  they  imply,  wbetc* 
ver  it  is  spoken  of.    And  then,  Qur  Izard's  address  to  his  disciplea  would  ran 
thus  :  "  If  I  go  not  away,  my  resurrection  and  ascemion  wLU  not  come  to 
you ;  but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  (i.  e.  my  ruurrection  and  ascentiom)  irato 
you.    And  when  he  is  come,**  &c.    '*  However,  when  he  oometh,  even  the 
spirit  of  truth,  (or,  in  other  words,  my  r^surrectimi  and  oscffisioii*)  be  wall 
guide  you  into  all  truth  :  for  he  (that  is,  my  resurrection  and  aMeenm9n)  will 
not  speak  of  Iiimself,**  &c.-^I  certainly  must  leave  this  to  ^  the  dispassionate 
and  deep  thinking,"  for  I  find  it  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  my  comprehen- 
sion. 
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'•ery  hritfly  remtcd  the  discoiirBcs  of  Jesus  with  hb  disciples 
after  his  regtirfection*^* — Thus,  then,  «  the  will  and  counsels 
of  the  FatheTy'*  the  expounding  in  all  the  scriptureSy  {begin- 
ning from  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,)  the  things  concern- 
ing himself -^^mhicb  were  vouchsafed  by  Christ  to  his  disci* 
pies  after  his  resurrection,  and  which  the  evangelists  have 
(not  ^*  bne/Ij^',"  but)  not  at  all  "recited,**  arc  to  besought  for 
precisely  where  it  is  confessed  that  they  are  not :  and  the 
gospels  are  alone  to  be  referred  to,  for  clear  and  distinct  views 
ii  doctrines,  which  the  gospels  do  not  contain  :  whilst  that 
part  of  scripture  is  to  be  rejected  as  unnecessary  and  even 
injurious,  which  was  specially  allotted  to  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating to  mankind  that  knowledge  of  the  truth  which 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  as  well  as  the  words  of  our  Lord,  convey- 
ed  to  the  apostles  subsequent  to  his  resurrection. 

Thus  we  find  this  writer,  who  is  to  clear  away  all  mystery 
and  difficnlty  from  scripture  truth,  perpetually  at  variance 
with  himself  no  less  than  with  the  real  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Surely,  he  should  have  endeavoured  to  form  at 
least  a  consistent  set  of  opinions,  before  he  attempted  to  ob- 
trude them  on  the  public ;  and  more  particularly,  before  he 
ventured  to  fly  in  tne  face  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  by 
an  open  rejection  of  one  of  the  most  Important  portions  of  in- 
spired scripture.  Humility,  however,  is  notone  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  this  writer  ;  and  certainly  knowledge  is  not  his /or/. 
—Any  reply  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Fellowes, 
for  the  rejection  of  the  epistles  in  the  investigation  of  the 
Ghrislian  doctrines,  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  argu- 
ments themselves.  Independent  of  their  extravagance,  (I 
had  iftlmost  said  their  folly,)  they  carry  in  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  their  own  refutation.  In  truth,  the  object  of  our  Sa- 
viour's life  was  to  supply  the  subject,  not  to  promulgate  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  evangelists  therefore  confine 
themselves  to  the  simple  duty  of  narration :  and  the  doctrines, 
which  altogether  depended  upon  what  our  Lord  had  done  ana 
suffered,  particularly  upon  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascen* 
sion  into  heaven,  were,  after  this  groundwork  was  fairly  laid, 
to  be  fully  set  forth  by  those,  to  whom  our  blessed  Saviour 
had  solemnly  promised  the  unerring  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  who  were  especially  designated  by  him  for  that  very 
purpose,  See  p.  258,  259.  of  this  work,  for  farther  observa- 
tions upon  the  attempt  made  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  Soeinian 
phalanx,  similar  to  this  of  Mr.  F's.  to  beat  down  the  authori- 
ty  of  the  epistles.  By  rejecting  the  epistles,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  doctrines  which  they  contain^  Mr.  F«  indeed 
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thinks  that  he  may  "^reconcile  <<  Jews,  Turks,  and  mfidda  of 
whatever  denomination,"  to  Christianity.  (Otdde^  &c.  vol.  i. 
pref.  p.  XV.) — No ;  that  he  will  not  effect :  but  he  wHl  ac- 
complish this, — he  will  render  Christianity  very  little  diflfer- 
ent  from  what  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels,  have  already  en- 
braced. 

Thus  then,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  we  have 
the  very  essence  of  Socinianism  presented  to  as  by  a  writer, 
in  the  garb  df  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church :  a  writer 
too,  who  expatiates  in  every  page  on  the  moral  virtues  ;  on 
the  virtues  of  truth,  honesty,  and  fidelity ;  whilst  he  openly 
boasts  of  the  good  policy  o(  continuing  in  the  bosom  of  that 
Communion  which  he  labours  to  subvert;   and  exultingly 
avows  his  breach  of  those  solemn  engagements,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  obtained  admission  within  its  pale.     Such  plaia 
and  unenlightened  Christians,  as  have  not  acquired  a  reliah 
for  the  refinements,  which  enable  an  ingenious  caaoist  to 
violate  bis  promise,  and  to  betray  his  trust,  will  be  apt  to  soch 
pect,  that  in  this  author's  hands,  Christianity  has  not  only 
been  abridged  of  its  mysteries,  but  also  curtailed  somewhat 
in  its  morality.     For  what  do  those  articles  contain,  to  which 
every  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  has  declared 
his  entire  and  unfeigned  assent y  but  the  very  doctrines  which 
this  gentleman  ridicules  and  rejects?  Surely,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity^  the  Incamalionj  the  Redemption^  and  the 
various  other  momentous  Christian  truths,  which  they  pio- 
n ounce  to  be  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  gemitae 
Christian  faith,  are  not  to  be  found  comprized  in  the  Sermon 


*  Upon  this  prudential  plan  of  clearing  twajr  mysteries  from 
in  order  to  bring  infidels  of  all  descriptions  within  its  pale,  1  cannot  aroid 
ticing  the  observations  of  a  writer,  whose  opinions  deserve  at  least  as  mndi 
respect  as  those  of  Mr.  f>//otce«,?— *'  As  lo  the  m>8terioiis  articles  of  oar 
faith,  which  Infidels  would  by  no  means  have  us  forget ;  '  Who,*  say  they. 
'  can  swallow  them  P  In  truth  none  but  those  whotliink  it  no  dishonour  to 
their  understandings  to  credit  their  Creator.  Socinus,  like  our  Infidels,  vss 
one  of  a  nairow  throat ;  and  out  of  a  generous  compassion  to  the  Srriptuxes, 
(which  the  world,  it  seems,  had  misunderstood  for  1500  years,)  was  fi>r  weeit 
ing  them  of  their  mysteries ;  and  tendering  them,  in  the  plenitude  of  litsi»> 
fallible  reason,  undisgusting  and  palatable  to  all  the  rational  part  of  man* 
kind.  Why  thouUi  Jionest  Jevts  and  Turh  be  frightened  fiom,  us  By  the  Ww- 
(y,  Cfc.  ?  He  was  for  making  religion  familiar  and  inoffensive.  And  so  he 
did;  and  unchristian  too.*' — ^The  same  admirable  writer  subjoins.  **  Those 
things  which  our  bands  can  grasp,  our  understandings  cannot  comprehend. 
Why  then  deny  to  the  Deity  himself,  the  privilege  of  being  one  atnidat  that 
^nuititude  of  niytteiw,  which  he  has  made  ?"---4Such  are  the  strtUn^  and 
just  reflections  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Young  on  this  important  sub^ett,  ia 
Ills  CerUaur  not  Fahuioutf  (p.  14<)  a  work,  which  in  this  age  of  frivolity,  to* 
luptuottsness,  and  irreligion,  I  would  particularly  recommend  to  the  attentioa 
of  my  young  reader,  promising  him  in  the  perusal, 'tiot  less  entertainment 
from  the  liveliness  of  ito  illustrations  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  wit,  than  im- 
provement from  the  soundness  of  its  reasonings  an4  th^  animstioo  of  it« 
piety. 


«n  the  Moanty  which  this  author  maJBtains  to  be  a  <<  sniiF* 
mary  of  even/  thing  which  ii  ia  necesaary  to  believe  or  id 
practise*^* 

It  is  indeed  scarcely  conceivable,  how  a  person  in  the  po8« 
session  of  a  sane  understanding  can  reconcile  to  himself  sub^ 
scription  to  the  articles  of  any  Church,  and  rejection  of  the 
doctrines  which  those  articles  define.  To  say,  as  this  author 
does,  that  the  sixth  article,  in  pronouncing,  that  nothing  is 
to  be  received  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  not  founded 
in  holy  writ,  supplies  a  dispensation  from  the  obligation  of 
tho  rest,  is  to  make  as  short  work  with  the  articles  of  the 
Church,  as  he  has  already  made  with  the  Canon  of  scripture. 
Would  it  not,  under  these  circumstapces,  have  saved  much 
unnecessary  trouble,  to  reduce  the  articles  of  the  Church  to 
the  single  declaration  of  the  sixth  ?  Or,  indeed,  were  we  tor 
seek  the  simplicity  which  this  author  so  strongly  recommends^ 
the  sixth  article  itself  must  be  yet  farther  reduced  to  corres« 
pond  to  the  just  dimensions  of  gospel  truth ;  and  the  whole 
that  our  Church  should  pronounce  to  be  requisite  for  th^ 
true  belief  of  a  Christian  teacher,  should  at  once  be  confined 
to  the  range  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But,  to  a 
person  not  desirous  of  escaping  from  the  obligations  of  a 
solemn  engagement,  it  would  naturally  occur,  that  the 
Church,  in  propounding  certain  articles  of.  belief,  could  n^- 
yer  have  acted  so  absurdly,  as  to  superadd  to  these,  one 
paramount  article,  which  was  to  do  away  the  obligation  of  aH 
the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  necessarily  reason 
thus :  that,  whilst  certain  doctrines  are  proposed  as  articles 
of  faith,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  declared  that  none  are  to 
be  received  as  such,  which  are  not  founded  on  the  authority 
of  scripture ;  it  is  clearly  intended  to  be  conveyed,  that  the 
articles  proposed  are  founded  upon  that  authority,  and  to  be 
received  as  articles  of  £utfa,  by  those  only  who  conceive 
them  to  be  so  founded. 

The  language  which  Mr.  Fellowes^s  reasoning  would  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  framers  of  the  articles,  is  rather 
whimsical.  "  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  diversities  of 
opinion^  and  the  establishing  of  consent  touching  true  reli" 
gion^*  we  require  from  the  clefgy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  an  unfeigned  assent  to  the  several  doctrines 
which  we  propose ;  and  for  the  better  efiecling  the  aforesaid 
purpose,  we  also  require  of  them,  each  for  himself,  accord- 
ing to  his  private  interpretation  of  scripture,  to  modify,  or 
to  reject  those  doctrines,  af  pleasure  j  and  to  introduce  such 

•  The  litU  of  our  Articles,  in  describing  the  object  fop  which  th«y 
framed,  met  the  vary  words  Which  »e  here  pnntcd  ro  luHcs. 
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diyemtieB  of  opiaioii,  as  they  may  respacttvely  tUok  fit."— 
.This  is  Mr.  Feilowes's  view  of  the  matter.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  him  a  view  of  it  somewhat  different,  in  the  words 
4>f  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  English 
Church  at  the  present  day. — *^  /  do  willingly  and  ex  animo 
^mbscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
iandt  is  the  indispensable  form  of  subscription ;  and  there- 
fore it  behoves  ^very  one,  before  he  offers  himself  a  candi- 
date for  ,holy  orders^  to  peruse  carefully  the  Articles  of  our 
Church,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  wrilten  word  of  God» 
If,  upon  mature  examination,  he  believes  them  to  be  ao- 
jihorized  by  scripture,  he  may  conscientiously  subscribe 
Ihem ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  he  sees  reuacm 
Xo  dissent  from  any  of  the  doctrines  asserted  in  them,  no 
lippe.of  emolument  or  honour,  no  dread  of  inconvenience  or 
disappointment,  should  induce  him  to  express  his  solemn  a»> 
sent  to  propositions,  which,  in  fact,  he  does  not  believe,"^— 
{Bishop  of  Lincoln^s  Elements^  &c,  voU  ii.  p.  567.) — Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fellorves^s  reasoning,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Christian  minister  may  express  his  solemn  assent  to  proposi- 
tions, which,  in  fact,  he  does  not  be^Iieve.  And  this  is  the 
writer  who  resolves  the  whole  of  Christianity  into  moralUy. 
Jfuravi  lingua^  mentem  injuratam,  gero,  is  a  sentiment 
which  has  seldom  been  so  openly  avowed,  as  by  this  gentle^ 
man.  iThe  dishonest  subterfuge  of  mental  reservation^  has 
been  often  charged  upon  that  Church  against  whose  corrup- 
tions it  has  been  the  glory  of  ours  to  protest*  It  might 
f  now  with  justice  be  retorted  upon  our  own,  if  indeed  it 

*  Dr.  Balf^y^  in  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy*  touching  the  ar- 
ticles, affirms,  that  "  every  word  that  comes  from  our  mouths  in  oppoation 
to  the  established  faith,  is  a  n>iolathn  of  the  fno9t  nUfnn  engagememt^  ad 
-«n  act  of  disobedience  to  lawAil  authority.*' 

^  It  ha*  in  truth  been  retorted,  in  a  late  publication,  by  a  Roman  Cathdic 
writer,  and  directed  even  against  those  of  our  clergy,  who  conceive  them- 
selves to  be  bound  by  their  subscription  to  consider  the  articles  merdy  as 
artides  of  peace.  Even  of  these  this  author  pronounces,  that  tbey  most  ke 
allowed  to  have  acted  under  impressions  **  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
Christian  sincerity,  and  favourable  to  perjuiy."  What  then  would  the  same 
Writer  have  said  of  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  who,  so  far  from. 
viewing  those  articles  to  which  he  had  solemnly  declared  his  w^eigmed  ot- 
tefif,  as  articles  of  peace^  openly  arraigns  them  as  grossly  antitcriptiaral^  and 
professes  it  to  be  his  determination  to  oppose  and  to  overturn  them  by 
every  means  in  his  power  ? — The  passage  to  which  I  have  referred  is  to  be 
found  at  p.  Ivi.  of  the  Introduction  to  a  work,  entitled  The  frteUoM 
•Apology  Jar  Uhe  Soman  Catholic  Church* — The  author  of  the  Jntrotbtaiem, 
(who  styles  himself  Jrernnu)  possesses  ability  and  information,  worthy  of  a 
better  cause  than  that  which  he  has  undertaken  to  supfwrt;  and  mai^ 
thin^  have  fallen  from  his  pen,  in  that  treatise,  wliich  w^l  deserve  the 
consideration  of  Protestant  divines— I  mention  this  the  more  willingly,  be- 
muse it  Jias  not  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  publications  by  any  late  wxiter  of 
the  Romish  ^urcb,  alike  deserving  of  notice. 
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cmld  (as  I  confidently  traat  it.  caimot)  reasonably  be  sup* 
posed,  that  opinions  on  the  subject  of  subscriptioni  similar 
to  those  entertained  by  Mr.  F.  prevail  in  any  degree  amongst 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment. 

Bat,  after  all,  we  do  not  find  this  gentleman  completely 
satisfied  with  his  own  views  of  the  subject.  In  the  wish 
which  he  expresses,^  that  Parliament  should  give  relief  from 
all  subscriptions  to  doctrine,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  is  not  al» 
together  contented  with  the  dispmsoHan,  which  he  conceivea 
the  6th  article  to  supply.  Whether  Parliament,  however, 
grant  such  relief  or  not,  his  free  spbrit  is  not  to  be  restrained. 
^— **  When  the  Church  of  England  got  rid  of  one  Pope,  it 
never  intended  to  raise  up  thirty-nine  in  its  place/'f 
(p.  xxL)  And  if  the  Church  presume  to  do  so,  he  is  at  aU 
events  released  from  such  iniquitous  exercise  of  authority, 
by  a  duty  of  his/her  obligation,  the  duty  which  be  owes  to 
the  great  spiritual  King.  (p.  xxi — xxiii.)  But  it  may  be 
asked,  whether  this  duty  authorizes  him  to  betray  his  trust, 
by  voluntarily  continuing  k  member  of  a  particular  communion, 
which  he  labours,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments, to  overturn ;  labours  to  overturn,  by  the  very  means 
which  his  connexion  with  that  communion  supplies ;  and  the 
enjoyment  of  which  means,  he  pretty  plainly  intimates  to  b6 
the  principal  cause  for  which  he  maintains  that  co  nnexion, 
(pp.  xix,  XX.) 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  state,  that,  in  this  deliberate  en- 
deavour to  overturn  the  doctrines  which  the  articles  enforce, 
this  author  considers  himself  by  no  means  chargeable  with 
a  violation  of  his  engagements.  The  argument  indeed  is 
somewhat  new.  It  amounts  to  this :  that  he  who  attends  to 
the  direct,  natural,  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  articles,  is 
least  likely  to  arrive  at  their  right  construction :  and  that  as 
to  the  letter,  they  are  In  truth  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  tn  the  observance.  Whoever  doubts  this  to  be  a  fair 
representation,  may  turn  to  the  pages  last  referred  to ;  and 
also  to  p.  33-— 42.  of  Relig.  rvithotU  Cant^  where  we  find 
the  author  more  fully  unfolding  the  entire  mystery  of  his 
reasoning  upon  this  siribject;— for  mysiety  and  paradox,  this 

*  Guide  to  Imm.  vol.  i.  pp.  xviii,  xix. 

f  It  is  curious  to  obserre  this  advocate  for  Christian  freedom,  who  fpums 
with  stich  indignation  these  Popes  which  are  imposed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  ^vising  at  the  same  time  a  Pope  of  hia  own,  to  which  he 
would  have  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  compelled  to  bend  the  knee. 
Por,  as  we  have  already  seen,  (note  ^  p.  444.)  his  finvoarite  plan  is, 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  slionld  be  compi^lleo  to  teach 
nothing  but  pure  morality.  Thus  like  most  of  the  other  mightjr  advocates 
for  freedom,  the  liberty  which  be  wishes  for,  is  merely  the  liberty  to  de< 
prive  others  of  theurs. 
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author  does  hot  disKke^  wiiere  ihej  are  of  his  own  creatieo^ 
It  is  there  laid  down,  aathoritativeljy  that  the  true  meaab^ 
of  the  articles  is  not  to  be  collected  from  the  articles  them^ 
selves,  but  from  the  sense  of  the  clergy  at  large ;  who,  it  is 
affirmed,  **  may  put  any  construction  *  upon  them  which 
they  think  best :  tfiat,  <*  according  to  that  constractioiiy 
the  articles  may  and  ought  to  be  subscribed :''  and  that  he» 
who  thus  subscribes  them,  inasmuch  as  he  maintains  a  anity 
of  doctrine  with  the  majority  of  his  brethren,  *'  is  a  better 

'  *  Dr.  JPaley,  s  writer  eertauily  not  of  the  svme  stsmp  with  Mr.  FeQoveB^ 
gSYet  a  very  different  account  of  this  matter.  **  Subsoriptioti  to  Artklct 
of  Religion^  though  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  the  suDBcriber's  assent, 
may  properly  enough  be  considered  in  connexion  wiih  the  subject  of 
OATH 8,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  same  rule  of  interpretation  ;  m-bich 
rule  is  the.  aviuvs  luvvKTsim.  The  inquiry^  tberelorey  concemiiif 
dubscription^  will  be,  jyui^  impo*mt,  et  quo  aidmo.^'^PrinQplet  ^  Mcrti 
and  Political  Philosophyy  p.  148.) — This  is  manifestly  an  inquir)  of  a  na- 
ture  very  far  removed  from  that  which  Mr.  F.  recommends  to  us.  And, 
sltbough  I  caimot  agree  with  Dr.  Pq/e^,  either  as  to  his  general  notion  of 
^e  intent  pf  the  articles^  or  as  to  his  idea,  that  the  animvs-xmpohevtxs 
terminates  with  th$  legislator  that  enacted  them,  yet  it  cannot,  I  think,  be 
reasonably  denied,  that  he  proposes  the  true  principle  of  their  interprrta- 
tSon.  A  just  corrective  of  the  laxity,  with  which  Dr.  Paiey  applies  lliat 
principle,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Gi^borne^s  PrincipleM  of  .Moral  PMloaopfy^ 

f.  190— 192.— To  this  work,  as  well  as  to  the  Mishop  of  Lincoln^  JElemekts^ 
would  earnestly  advise  the  divinity  student  lx>  resort,  for  accurate  notions 
iipon  this  subject  Very  loose  opinions  have  been  scattered  abroad,  by  ta» 
nous  writers,  upon  tliis  point;  a  point,  which  of  ail  others  demands  a 
jBost  conscientious  precision.  But  of  a^  these  writers,  none,  perhaps,  of 
any  note,  has  advanced  a  more  relaxed  system,  than  the  late  Cambridge 
Professor,  Dr.  ^rp,  who,  in  his  Lecture*  on  Divinity,  however  moeh  of 
learning  and  good  sense  they  may  otherwise  contain,  has  certainly  merited 
the  charge  made  by  Bishop  Law,  pf  leading  the  members  of  the  Church 
**  into  all  tlie  labyrmths  of  a  loose  and  a  perfidious  casiiistry.**  (voL  iL  p. 
13.)  His  description  oi  the  nature  of  the  tacit  repeat  adopted  by  the 
Church  of  Geneva t  (voL  ii.  p.  56,)  and  his  maniiest  recommendation  of  it 
as  an  ei:ample  to  be  followed  by  other  churches,  wiU  supplv  a  sunkiest 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. — Dr.  Pqwell,  again,  another  eminent 
member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  given  but  too  much  colour, 
by  certain  expressions  of  his  in  his  DUcoune  on  Subocripkont^  for  Ibe  wild 
opinions  of  Mr.  Fellovee  upon  this  subject :  although  when  well  consi- 
dered, and  in  connexion  with  the  context,  tbey  will  be  found  to  give  bliii 
po  support.     The  following  observations  of  this  writer  deserve  to  be 

Sioted.  Speaking  of  the  subscription  of  the  clergy,  he  says ;  **  Our  arti* 
n  of  religion  are  not  merely  articles  of  peace.  They  are  designed  also 
as  a  test  of  our  opinions.  For,  since  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  men  abould 
explain  with  clearness,  or  enforce  with  earnestness,  or  defend  with  accn* 
racy  of  judgment,  such  doctrines  as  they  do  not  believe:  the  Church  re- 
quires of  those  who  are  appointed  to  teach  religion,  a  solemp  declaratioo  of 
Itheir  faith.  Nov  la  it  more  unreasonable  to  exclude  a  man  from  this  o^ 
fice,  who,  throfigh  error,  unavoidable,  suppose,  and  innocent  error,  is  unfit 
to  execute  it ;  than  to  deny  him  a  civil  employment,  for  which  he  is  acci- 
dentally  disqualified.  He  therefore  who  assents  to  our  articles,  must  hate 
examined  them,  and  be  convinced  of  their  truth."— -1^.  PoutelPo  Dio-^ 
fours  en  on  ^arioys  ovhjccte,  pp.  S3, 34  The  vhole  of  thii  passage  ia  w^ 
yvorthy  of  attention.    '       '  ^  ' 


friend  to  the  Church  of  Englaiid,  than  he^  is,  who  my  8nb<- 
scribe  the  articles  in  a  sense  more  agreedMle  to  the  letter/' 
&c. — Thus  we  are  informed  by  a  writer,  who  boasts  of  not 
submitting  his  opinions  to  anthoritj,  that  we  are  not  to  ex- 
ercise our  private  judgment  in  discovering  the  true  sense  of 
the  articles,  but  to  take  it  entirelj  on  trust  from  others* 
This  however  turns  out,  in  the  conclusion,  to  be  after  all 
but  a  convenient  mode  of  rendering  the  whole  dependent 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  very  individual,  who  thu»  mo* 
destly  disclaims  its  exercise.  For,  since  all  is  now  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  suffrage  of  the  clergy,  and  since  there  is  no 
practicable  contrivance  whereby  this  suffrage  can  be  numeri- 
cally collected,  the  sense  of  the  majority  must,  of  course, 
be  precisely  that,  which  each  individual  may  conceive  it  to 
be.  But  afrain,  as  it  is  not  merely  **  the  majority  of  the 
living  members,'^  but  **  particularly  the  most  learned,  up- 
right, and  judicious  members  of  the .  Church  of  Eogland, 
that  constitute  the  Church ;''  it  must  be  the  sense  of  the 
majority  of  these,  it  is  manifest,  that  is  to  determine  the 
point.  Now  who  are  the  most  learned^  vprighit  and  judi- 
eiouSj  members  of  that  Church  ?  These  clearly  can  be  no 
other  than  they  who  reject  ail  mystery ;  who  make  Chris- 
tianity nothing  but  a  moral  rule  ;  who  can  discern  in  it  no- 
thing more  than  Dr.  Priestley  or  Mr.  Belsham,  or  any  other 
free  expositor  who  would  devest  it  of  all  its  peculiarities ; 
who,  in  short,  agree  with  Mr.  Fellowes  in  pronouncing  the 
entire  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  religion  to  be  com- 
prized in  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Thus,  then,  it 
appears,  that  our  author  ends  where  he  began,  and  that  the 
true  meaning  of  the  articles,  as  well  as  the  genuine  sense  of 
scripture,  is  to  be  collected  only  from  him  who  has  supplied 
us  with  The  Ouide  to  Immortality* 

Now  what  is  all  this  less  than  insanity  ?  But  it  is  the  in- 
sanity of  a  vain  mind,  of  which  we  see  too  ma|iy  instances 
on  religious  subjects  daily.  Well  might  a  periodical  writer, 
whose  attachment  to  religious  truth  entitles  him  to  general 
praise,  describe  this  writer  as  *<  presumptuous,  idolizing  his 
own  conceptions,  and  fancying  his  own  reason  infallible,  and 
cutting  short  the  line  of  faith,  exactly  where  it  happens  to 

interfere  with  their  suggestions. Already**  (it  is  added)* 

'*  he  is  a  latitudinarian  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word :  the 
natural  progress  is  from  that  to  a  fanciful,  self-willed,  merely 

*  It  shoOld  be  obserreil,  that  these  remarks  were  drawn  forth  by 
IMie  of  the  eartiest  of  this  writer't  performances.  He  has  since  travelled 
farther  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  given  additional  proof  of  the  justice  of 
ll^ese  saioMdrersions,  and  the  truth  of  these  prognostics* 
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nominal  Cfaristian ;  mtking  ewn  the  gOHpeh  bend  io  hm  ovk 
whim.  From  this  point  the  descent  to  Deism,  Or  eves 
Atheism,  is  perfectly  easy :  nor  do  we  know  indeed^  that  m 
Deist  differs  much,  e^Kcept  in  name,  from  such  a  Christian.*' 
Mr.  F.  has^  it  is  trae,  congratulated  himself  on  his  good 
fortune,  in  being  the  subject  of  these  animadversions  of  the 
BriHsh  Criiic  ;  as  they  have  furnished  the  occasion  of  hii 
*^  receiving  so  much  elegance  of  praise,  from  one  who  is 
equally  distinguished  by  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
fervour  of  his  benevolence."  (Rdig.  wUhovi  Cant,  pref. 
p.  xxxviii.) — That  Dr.  Parr  has  proved  his  bene^lmce,  by 
the  high  panegyric  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  Mr.  F.  there 
can  be  no  question ;  but  whether  he  has  done  equal  credit 
to  his  ifUellectf  or,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  whether  he 
has  served  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  Christianity,  by  such 
indulgence  of  that  amiable  feeling,  la  certainly  much  to  be 
doubted.  Had  Dr.  Parr  confined  himself  to  the  testimony 
which  he  has  borne  to  the  purity  and  benevolence  *  dfeplay- 
ed  in  the  private  life  of  Mr.  FellowtSj  as  he  is  a  competent, 
so  he  would  have  been  admitted  to  be  an  unexceptionable 
witness.  But,  in  speaking  of  an  author,  whose  works  are  be- 
fi>re  the  public,  Dr.  Parr,  however  highly  his  learning  and 
talents  may  be  (and  highly  they  ought  to  be)  rated,  yet  can- 
not possibly  expect,  that  the  opinion  which  he  thinks  fit  to 
pronounce  upon  that  author's  productions,  shall  necessarily 
regulate  the. public  decision.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  the  decla- 
rations which  this  classical  and  most  elaborate  writer  has 

*  Dr.  Parr  speaks  in  terms  altogether  vnmeasttred  of  the  Aemt^/^lem 
and  charitable  feelings  which  uniformly  govern  the  life,  and  guide  ihc  pen 
of  Mr.  Pell&ae:  And  yet  it  is  an  extraordinary  effect  of  those  beneTokot 
mad  charitable  feelings,  that  he  shoidd  every  where  throughout  his  writings 
pour  forth  the  language  of  virulence  and  contempt  against  aU  who  suppoit 
Ihe  creeds  and  articles  of  the  Church,  against  all  in  short  who  deem  any 
thing'  beyond  his  abridged  form  of  Christianity  necessary  lor  a  CbrxsCisn. 
Ferfaaps  even  froih  the  writings  of  the  most  illiberal  bigot,  a  stronger  iri* 
fiance  of  the  want  of  charity  cannot  be  adduced  than  that  whidi  this 
author  supplies,  (as  has  been  noticed,  p.  443.)  in  speaking  of 'th(«ei 
iHu)  **  teach  the  false  and  pernicious  doctrines  of  innate  deprawt/^  impmed 
HfhtewmeBM^*  &c.  In  short,  it  is  of  a  writer,  who  has  war  continually  is 
liis  mouth,  that  Dr.  Parr  pronounces  peace  to  be  for  ever  in  his  heart. 
It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  see  such  a  writer  represented  as  using  in  his  ova 
person  the  language  of  Grotius,  **  Pacem  amavi  semper  amoque,"  even 
mthe  qualified  sense  in  which  this  pacific  disposition  is  described.  {Spittd 
Sermtfm,  p.  83.)— Dr.  Parr's  universal  acquaintance  with  the  ancaeflt 
classics,  will  readily  suggest  to  htm  whose  language  1  use,  when,  (withoot 
being  deterred  by  the  *'  tales  pacis  hostes  insurrecturos,**  &c.)  I  beg  to 
substitute  for  the  foregoing  the  following  description  as  more  aptly  illus- 
trative of  the  character  of  his  friend.-^nri  fiTic,  a.y*fvc  fv? ex*ri  ^«a 
^^•fMKiffU  §sri  T«  /Jtufi  Aurtvf  t;^«?  »^;^i«(F)  /uuti  «ryc  «XX¥;  AfB^$rir9¥t  Mf, 
«{6«f  ay  ti^roi. 
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4kajaurded  on  tim  subject  of  Mr«  Fellowu's  theological  pub- 
licatiofis^  although  nothing  can  shake  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  he  may  not  have  added  much  to  his  character  as  a 
diTine*  For  when  he  tells  us,  that  he  finds  but  **  two  or 
three  poinU  qf  controversial  divinity  in  which  he  dissents 
from  Mr.  Fellow$8t^  (who  in  almost  everjf  point  of  contro* 
▼ersial  divinitj  dissents  from  the  articles  of  the  Established 
Church :)  and  that  he  discovers  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  ob* 
jected  to,  except  ^^  that  Mr.  F.  does  not  assent  to  some  po^ 
sitions  of  Mr.  Wilberforct^  about  original  sin ;  for  the  at- 
tempt  to  refute  whom,  some  enlightened  believers  may.  ap^ 
plaud,  and  some  orthodox  churchmen  would  pardon  him  :'* 
«— when  he  tells  us  these  things,  he  proves  beyond  a  doubt^ 
either  that  he  has  perused  Mr.  F's  writings  with  an  eye  of 
blameabie  partiality,  where  the  cause  of  religious  truth  de^ 
manded  an  honest  search,  and  even  a  piercing  scrutiny ;  or 
that  his  own  opinions  hang  but  loosely  and  uncertainly  upon 
the  point  of  orthodoxy.  Dr.  Parr  needs  not  to  be  informed, 
that  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  not  to  be  conceded  even 
to  the  amiable  sympathies  of  friendship;  nor  their  just 
measure  and  degree  to  be  accommodated  to  the  formation  of 
m  polished  and  a  pointed  sentence.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
in  his  praises  of  Mr»  F.  be  had  not  selected  as  a  mark  of  his 
BtMty  his  being  ^  a  CnaiSTiABr  witboi7«  j^iootrv."  It 
certainly,  on  the  otheir  hand,  is  not  to  b^  wondered  at,  that 
Mr.  FelUmes  has  returned  the  compliment,  by  describing  hia 
eloquent  encomiast,  as  '^  a  Priest  without  ihtolerakcb 
AND  WITHOUT  ouiLE." — The  reciprocal  panegyric  might 
Mrely  have  been  rendered  sufficiently  palatable,  without  Xhe 
seasoning  of  illiberal  aspersions  upon  Christianity  and  its 
Priesthood. 


*  Dr.  Parr,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  hii  mind  respecting^  the  book 
pabliihed  by  this  excellent  man»  and  sincere  Christian,  which  gave  rise  t» 
the  strictures  of  Mr.  FeUemet,  states,  that  the  description  of  it  lies  in  the 
foUowing  narrow  compass— v*  /un  t f  <t^X'<*  ^^  fti/ttftfAoi ;  <r«  A  /uir«»  w 
fvftnfjii ;  rk,  h  nrt  froto-iry  w  /oxiftAJ>.— Now  although  there  be  some  ottt* 
nions  in  Mr.  VFilberfgrc^M  work,  to  which  I  am  as  unwilling  to  apply  tW 
/^jufcat^«»  as  Dr.  Parr  can  be;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  th2t  it  would  nei* 
ther  have  discredited  his  duccmment  to  have  tuiderstood  the  reasoning,  nor 
his  taste  and  piety  to  have  stored  his  memory  with  many  of  the  results,  which 
it  contains.— I  confess,  I  think  it  but  a  bad  symptooi  of  the  times,  when  ^cvea 
grave  characters  can  be  found  toioin  in  the  Tulgar  ridicule  of  distinguished 
piety :  when  religious  seriousness  but  serves  as  aground  for  ludicrous  denomi* 
nations  and  sarcastic  epithets ;  and  these  too  not  confined  to  the  light  and  the 
mal^olent,  but  receiving  a  partial  sanodon  from  the  philosopher  and  the  di^ 
▼iiie,  and  even  admitted  with  more  tbaa  tolerstion  in  one  of  the  great  assem* 
blies,  with  whose  morality  and  corruption  those  of  the  entire  people  of 
these  nations  are  vit:^lly  interwoven. 
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Dr.  Party  fer  whose  general  character  and  talentu  I  feel, 
in  common  with  all  who  can  appreciate  integrity  and  geniua, 
a  sincere  and  unaffected  reverence,  may  think,  that  I  have 
spoken  too  strongly  upon  this  subject.  But  the  impress  of 
his  praise  is  no  slight  matter ;  and  the  danger  of  its  giving  a 
circulation  to  what  ought  not  (and  without  it  perhaps  would 
not)  obtain  currency  with  the  public,  demands  an  open  expo- 
sure of  the  baseness  of  the  coin,  to  which  it  would  attach  a 
fictitious  value. 

In  truth,  mischievous  as  are  the  publications  of  Mr.  FA- 
lowtSy  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  animadvert 
upon  them  in  this  place,  but  that  the  eloquent  eulogies  of 
Dr.  Parr,  joined  to  the  writer's  presenting  himself  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment,  might,  by  throwing 
young  readers  off  their  guard  as  to  the  true  character  and 
object  of  his  works,  expose  them  to  be  misled  by  the  false 
lights  of  a  treacherous  Ouide.  To  such  readers,  the  saiu 
eloqueniiay  sapientiw  parum^  of  the  author,  is  imposing ;  the 
specious  gloss  of  liberality  and  benevolence,  which  his  wri- 
tings wear,  is  attractive ;  the  ^rlassic  authority  of  his  splendid 
panegyrist  is  commanding.  And,  as  it  was  for  readers  of  this 
description,  especially  for  students  in  divinity,  intended  for 
holy  orders,  that  the  present  work  was  originaHy  designed,  it 
naturally  falls  within  its  province  to  endeavour  to  secure  them 
agunst  such  snares,  when  calculated  to  entrap  them  into  fiibe 
notions  of  their  duties  as  professors  of  a  Christian  faith,  or  of 
their  engagements  as  meosbers  of  a  national  clergy. 

No.  LXXIII. — THE  ATONEMENT  BT  THE  SACBIVICE  OF 
CHRIST  MORE  STRICTLT  VICARIOUS,  THAN  THAT  BY  THE 
MOSAIC    SACRIFICES,   WHEREBY    IT   WAS    TYPIFIED* 

Page  51.  (c) — The  justness  of  the  position  here  laid  dowf 
will  be  readily  perceived,  not  only  from  the  observation 
in  pp.  50,  51.  of  this  work,  but  yet  more  fully  from  compv- 
ing  what  has  been  said  in  Numbers  XXXYIII.  and  XXXiX. 
on  the  vicarious  import  of  the  legal  sacrifices,  with  the  re- 
marks in  Number  XLII.  on  the  true  and  essmtiallg  vicari' 
0U8  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The-reflections  contained  in  pp.  199, 
200.  219,  220.  of  this  work,  should  be  particularly  attended 
to,  as  pointing  out  the  due  pr(»portion  of  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  atonements*  See  also  pp.  48,  49.  and  Number 
LXVIII.  and  pp.  447,  448.  in  Number  LXIX. 

I  subjoin  here  a  very  extraordinary  paragraph,  which  I  find 
in  a  treatise  of  Dansiua  de  Avr^m  Reaemptionis  humancf,  or 
the  subject  of  an  admission  by  the  Jew8  of  the  vicarious  suf- 
fering of  the  Son  for  the  sbs  of  men,  pursuant  to  an  eternal 
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eompftct  with  ilxe  Father  to  that  end.-^^'  Consentiunt  hie 
nobiamet  Judsei,  scilicet  Deum  Patrem  cum  Filio  suo  jam  ab 
etemo  de  redimendo  humano  genere  consiliam  iniise.  Hinc 
Dotabilem  quendam  hie  de  re  inter  Deum  et  9f  essiain  dialo« 
gum  per  fabulam^  fingunt :  quern  ex  Helvico  hie  apponere 

Siacety  qui  eundem  ex  R.  Mo8.  Haddarschan^  ^^P^^  Oen.  u 
.  excerpsit,  et  ita  sonat ;  Dixit  Jehova  sancttui  jSeneiictus^ 
Mesaia  juste  mi  I  isti,  qui  sunt  reconditi  apud  f e,  hujusmodi 
trunty  quodfuiurunty  ut  peccata  eorum  inaiicant  te  injtigrm 
grave,  ire*  Respondit  coram  eo  Messiasi  Domine  mundi  ! 
Ego  quidem  latus  suscipio  super  me  tribulationes  istaSf  sive 
tormenta :  eo  tamen  pacto^  ut  tu  in  diebus  meis  vivifices  mor* 
.ttu}Sy  et  eos,  qui  a  primo  Adamo  usque  ad  illud  tempus  m4)r' 
iui  fuerinty  Sire.  Dixit  ei  Sanctus  Benedictusy  Concedo* 
Protinus  igitur  suscepit  ex  dilectione  super  se  Messias  tor^^ 
menta  omnia  et  tribulationes,  sicut  scriptum  est,  les,  LIIL 

AFFL1CTV8    IPSE,   ET  AKOUBTIATUB  EST." SleUSchen.  Noth 

Test*  ex  Talm*  p.  850. — This  extract  I  give  to  the  reader  as 
Blatter  of  curiosity. 

LXXiy«  coircLVDiFro  number^ 

Page  bU^d) — Those  objections,  the  discussion  of  iirhich 
would  have  been  improper  and  impracticable  from  thepulpit, 
have  been  carefully  canvassed  in  the  preceding  dissertations. 
It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  author  to  notice  all^  that  seemed 
in  any  degree  deserving  of  attention.  They  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject,  will,  it  is  hoped,  do  him  the  justice  to  al- 
low, that  he  has  omitted  none  of  moment.  Whether  he  has 
been  as  successful  in  their  refutation,  as  he  has  been  indus« 
trious  in  their  collection,  it  is  with  others  to  judge.  This  at 
least  he  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  has  examined  them  with 
a  conscientious  regard  to  truth  and  scripture.  And  he  now 
concludes  this  inquiry,  with  an  humble  and  not  unanxioni 
hope,  that  the  word  of  God  may  not  have  HuSered  in  his 
hands. 
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REVIEW 


OF  MB.   WILBERFORCE'8   TREATISE; 


WITH  OCCASIONAL  STRICTURES 


ON  THE  LEAPING  ARGUMENTS  ADVANCED  IN  THAV  PUBLICATION. 


►«^< 


ftAAXor  T^tsrorTau.** 

Thucyd.  p.  15.  edit  Franc.  1594. 


<'  I  like  not  thtl  armgAnt  theolofpr,  which  presumes  to  explore  what  angeU 
de9ir€  t9  hok  intot  and  which  fiuiing  in  its  attemptt  rejects  as  absurd  mat 
it  IS  not  alile  to  understand." 

Bishop  Watson's  Charge  in  1795. 


H  Aperte  dicite  non  ros  credere  Christi  Evangelio:  nam  ^ui  in  Evangelio 
quod  vultis  creditby  quod  vultis  ndn  creditis,  vobis  potius  qu.am  Evan- 
gelio creditis." 

Aug.  cont.  Faust,  torn.  vi.  p.  336.  ed.  1569- 
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XN  supplement  to  certain  remarks  in  the  preceding  sheet*, 
(particularly  pp.  28,  29.  53 — 62.  93—98.  105 — 109.)  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  exhibit  a  brief  outline  of  the  opinions  of 
that  sect,  which,  under  the  assumed  title  of  UviTAaiav,  has 
presumed  to  arrogate  the  exclusive  profession  of  the  divine 
unity;  and  which  has  of  late  years  exerted  itself,  in  the  sister 
country »  with  uncommon  zeal  and  activity,  for  the  subversion 
of  the  doctrines  and  the  establishment  of  the  national  religion. 

An  abstract,  presenting  at  one  view,  the  leading  principles 
and  consequences  of  the  system,  devested  of  the  imposing 
phraseology,  which  writers  of  modern  days  know  so  well  how 
to  apply  to  all  objects  whether  worthy  or  unworthy,  may 
prove  not  less  beneficial  to  some  who  have,  than  to  others 
who  have  not,  embraced  its  doctrines.  The  task,  indeed,  is 
not  without  its  difficulty.  To  seize  what  is  fugitive :  to  fix 
that  which  b  ever  in  t(e  ^ct  of  change :  to  chain  down  the 
Proteus  to  one  form,  and  to  catch  his  likeness  ere  he  has 
shifted  to  another : — this  is  certainly  a  work  not  easy  to  be 
accomplished.  \Vhat  Unitarianism,  however,  was  in  the 
year  ^1798,  a  writer,  who  professes  himself  its  faithful  inter^ 
preter  and  vindicator,  has  circumstantiallv  detailed.  Mr. 
^elsham,  the  late  theological  teacher  at  Hackney,  has  ex 
officio  announced  the  creed  of  the  d^y :  and,  so  far  as  the 
principle  of  dissent  can  admit  concurrence,  the  doctrines 
which  he  has  propiulged,  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  to  be 
those  generally  received  by  the  Dissenti^rs  ot  the  Unitarian 
denomination  throughout  the  sister  country. 

The  scheme,  as  presented  by  this  writer,  in  his  Review  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  tnquin/f  is  briefly  as  follows.  Beginning 
with  the  existence  of  *<  ap  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  good 

*  This  appendix  wu  originalty  dnwn  up  in  the  jear  1800.  VITlut  hare 
been  the  wandering!  of  tlie  fagitlva  since  thai  period,  the  Author  haa  had 
Kttle  leisitre,  and  leM  inclinalion,  to  explMe.  He  ia  alio  disposed  to  think* 
that  full  aa  much  oooiequence  has  bee|i  already  attached  to  the  subject  aa 
It  ifl  entitled  to.  • 
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being,  as  the  first  and  fundamenUl  principle  of  rational  rdi* 
gion,''  be  pronounces  the  essence  of  this  being  to  be  tove.* 
and  from  this  he  infers,  as  a  demonstrable  consequence,  that 
none  of  the  creatures  formed  by  such  a  being,  ^^  will  eyer  be 
made  eternally  miserable."  To  suppose  the  contrary,  he 
maintains,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  divine  benoTo- 
lence,  but  directly  cootraiKctery  to  the  plainest  principles  of 

{*ustice.  That  all  will  rise  again  after  death,  he  adniita  to 
lave  been  taught  by  Christ;  and  he  likewise  admits,  that 
^  the  wicked  will  be  raised  tf^^sufiering/'  But,  since  Giod 
would  act  unjustly  in  inflicting  ^^  eternal  misery  for  temporary 
crimes ;  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  can  be  but  remedial,  and 
w|U  terminate  in  a  complete  purification  from  moral  disorder^ 
and  in  their  ultimate  restoration  to  virtue  and  happiness  ;"^ 
dr,  as  he  elsewheref  expresses  it,  *^  Moral  evil  must  be  ex* 
pelkd  by' the  applicatiQn  of  natural  evil;''  and  if  not  Adly 
effected  in  this  Iile,  '^  the  process  must  be  carried  on  by  the 
severer  sufferings  of  a  future  retribution." — Thns  the  doc- 
trine of  a  purgaforyX  stands  immoveably  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  the  Divine  justice:  and  the  antithesis  between  eternal  mi* 
lery  and  temporary  crimes,  is  made  to  complete  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Unitarian ;  by  which,  he  is  not  only  esabled 
to  communicate  "  confidence"  and  *^  tranquiilHy"  to  tht 
"  enlightened  and  virtuous  believer  *,"$  but,  he  might  have  also 
added*  a  hardened  and  fearless  security  to  the  impenitent  of- 
fender: and  without  this,  he  contends,  ^  the  Ood  of  natnre 
must  be  viewed  as  frowning  over  his  works,  and  like  s  merci- 
less tyrant,  dooming  his  helpless  creatures  to  eternal  misery," 
Sccll — Whoever  desires  to  see  this  curious  specimen  of  rea- 
soning fully  examined  and  exposed,  will  find  ample  satisfisc- 
tion  in  Mr.  Walker's  Letter  to  Mr.  Belsham :  p.  40—42. 

Having  thus  softened  down  the  article  of  judicial  retrHni* 
tioo,  and  lightened  guilt  of  most  of  its  terrors,  as  well  as  of 
much  of  its  deformity,  (there  being,  as  he  contends,  '<a  pre- 
ponderance of  virtue,  even  in  characters  contaminated  with 
the  grossest  vice;")")^^  be  naturally  proceeds  to  depreeiale 
the  value  of  the  aionemeni  by  Christ. — The  notion  of  his 
death,  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men,  Mrl  B. 
totally  rejects ;  and  the  doctrine  of  redemption  throng  his 
blood,  he  holds  to  be  an  entire  mistake,  founded  in  the  mis- 
understanding of  certain  phrases  peculiar  to  the  Jews  :ff  and 
finally,  for  the  full  establishment  of  his  opinions,  he  refers  ns 
to  Dr.  J«  Taylor ;  the  amount  of  whose  reasoning  on  this 

» 

•  Xetfic^t  &c.  p,  1^—16.  t  pp*  4t,  43. 

t  See  beside  the  tbore  refereneefl,  p.  154.  $  p.  31.  |  p«  SO. 

*♦  pp.  14. 38,  39,  40.  42.  tt  PP- 1^,  18. 105, 106- 


hndy  **iii  his  aimirM$  Key,*^*"  w  Mr*  B.  fad«  comreBiei^ 
.  ^  call  it)  has  been  alread j  examnied  at  large,  in  the  foregoiiq; 
work,  espeeiaHy  pp.  110—113.  119,  130.  181—107. 

The  merits  and  the  sutfertngs  of  Christ  having,  ia  the 
flcheme  of  this  writer,  no  connexion  with  the  acceptance  of 
man ;  the  notion  of  hia  divine  nature,  and  even  that  of  his  pre^ 
extatence,  are  discarded  as  wiU  chimeras.  Jesns  Christ  her 
considers,  <*  as  a  man  i»  aU  tesfnis  like  to  his  brethren:'' 
afid  he  seems  particidarly  anxions,  that  the^  opinions  of  the 
Unitarian  should  not  be  coafiMHided  with  those  of  Socinus; 
who,  he  says,  whilst  he  properly  maintains,  <^  that  Jesiis  had 
BO  existence  before  his  birth,  3ret  admits  the  unscriptural  and 
most  incrediUe  notion,  that  since  his  resurrection,  he  has  been 
advanced  to  the  government  of  the  universe.^f  .  The  father 
<tf  Socinianism,  had  but  half  accomplished  the  work  of  degra- 
ding the  Son  of  Ood,  whilst  he  allowed  him  a  superiority  over 
the  human  kind  after  death.  Mr.  B.  with  strict  consistency^ 
completes  the  system ;  and  boldly  contends,  that  sa  he  diffisn- 
ed  in  no  respect  from  man  in  his  mode  of  coming  into  the  worlc^ 
80  can  he  have  no  dominion  or  superiority  over  htm  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  That  he  ^^  is  indeed  now  alive,  and  empIoy<- 
ed  ia  oAoes  the  most  honourabfe  and  benevolent,''  he  does 
jiot  attempt  to  deny:  but  since  ^^wtmn  ibtfMjf  ipwrani  ^f 
Ifte  pt«ce  fuhere  k$  rtndBS,  mod  of  the  oaupoHmu  sn  fvhidi  ke 
ia  enftfged,''  he  Budntains,  thttt  ^  there  can  be  no  proper 
Ibimdation  tbt  reigious  add^eaaes  to  him,  nor  of  grartitude  for 
farvours  now  received,  nor  yet  of  confidence  tn  his  future  inters 
poattien  in  our  behalf.''^  TIhis,  because  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  plaee  and  oectipigHcns  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  all  intercourse 
between  man  and  his  Sedeemer  at  an  end!  Thus  says  Mr. 

*  Id  a  periodical  pablieationidiidngQiBhed  ibr  ^e  uprightness  tnd  tttent 
wtA  tMoh  it  it  €CMidnetod»  there  ia  to  be  found  &  series  ol'  Talusble  letters, 
upon  the  wobj/^tXot  the  woik  shove  alluded  to:  and  in  the  conclusion^  the 
writer  observes  as  follows,  upon  this  '*  odmirMe  Key,** — *'The  key  of  this 
author  is  not,  Iain  persoa^d,  the  legitimate  one.  I  should  rather  be  tempt- 
ed ta  tuoMa  it  to  'soBie  of  those  false  keys,  wlg^ly  oJled  pioUocks.— 
The  wdb  of  the  key,  to  speak  technically*  iJ^  in  those  ingenious  insimmenta* 
cut  to  %B  blender  af^rm  as  is  consistent  with  the  strength  necessary  fqr 
tnnung  the  boH,  in  order  that  the  chance  of  the  impediment  from  the  wards 
may  he  as  little  as  possible.  Bat  the  lo^:,  with  which  this  theolo^cal  ad* 
veatwir  had  lo  do^  was  4>f  sueh  a  peealiar  coaatmctioB,  as  to  resist  every 
effort  to  open  it*  eiu^ept  with  the  true  k^.  The  Doctor  gave  some  despe* 
rate  wrenches,  and  doubtless  imagined  that  he  had  effected  his  purpose 
when  he  Iband  the  h^  tarn  in  his  hand.  But  it  has  been  discovefed  by  oth- 
cra»  that  he  did  no  more  than  break  it  in  the  lock,  and  the  bolt«  ibr  any  thing 
which  Ite^haa  done  to  remove  it,  remains  vheioe  it  was  •  before/'-— CAritr.  Oh- 
MTV.  voL  vi.  pi  504.— >The  iigare  undoubtedly  conveys  no  unjust  idea  of  the 
work,  which  it  is  so  much  the  fashioa  with  Socinian  writers^  and  with  good 
reasoni  to  extol. 

t  p.  74.         %  p.  65. 


4B4  >jifMmx« 

B^IsluMn.  AddJo  Cur  is  he  firom  coAAMbriag  Mr  Uened  Lof4 
as  an  object  of  religioua  addreai,  that  he  can  look  on  hint  onl/ 
as  the  ^^  moat  excellent  oCkuniaii  characters,  the  moat  eaiioeiit 
of  all  the  prophets  of  Qod ;"  whose  *^  memory  he  reveres,'* 
whose  **  doctriDe  he  embraces,"  in  whose  **  promisee  he  con- 
fides," and  to  whose  <<  authority  he  bows."^ 

To  what  then  does  Christianity  amounty  on  Mr.  B's  |riaa? 
To  nothing  more  than  good  habits ;  and  these  habits,  the  re- 
sol  t  of  man's  own  unaided  and  independent  exertions,  or 
rather  th6  result  of  external  influences  and  irresistible  impes- 
sions.f  Those  usually  received,  and  (as  Mr.  Wilber&rce 
properly  styles  them)peciJtardoctrtnes  of  Christianity,  which 
declare  the  corrupted  ^aU  of  human  nature^  the  atonement  tf 
the  SavUmry  a|id  the  sanctifying  ii^nence  of  tite  Holif  SpirUt 
our  author  rejects  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  truth  and  scrip- 
ture.;!; The  preponderance  of  virtue  over  vice  in  the  world 
,at  large,  and  with  a  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  in  every  in- 
dividual  in  particular,  he  maintains  to  be  indisputable.^  The 
.practice  of  virtue,  he  pronounces  to  be  the  only  ground  of  ac- 
ceptance with  Ood,  without  any  regard  to  faith  in  Christ,  to 
his  merits  or  his  suiSerings,  ail  which  he  proscribes  as  notions 
unscrmtural  and  absurd  :||  and  .as  to  the  mfluence  of  the  H<riy 
Spirit  oeing  that  which  prompts  to  virtue,  he  finds  little  diS- 
culty  in  expiinfpng  this  likewise  from  his  creed,  being  fuliy 
satisfied,.  "  that  the. scriptures  do  not  teach  the  existence  it 
any  such  person  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  expectation  of  any  supernatural  operation  on  the 
mind."*^  The  sole  incitements  to  virtuous  conduct,  springs 
according  to  Mr.  B.  from  *<  the  cireumstancM  in  whkh  men 
nre  placed,  and  the  impressions  to  which  they  are  exposed  »^ 
— ^'  moral  and  religious  habits,  not  being  acquired  in  any  dif- 
ferent way,  from  other  habits  of  mind  :"ft — that  is,  according 
to  his  reasoning,  all  being  equally  the  result  of  a  weecseary  ope- 
ration :  the  religious  tendency,  as  well  as  its  opposite,  natu- 
rally arising  out  of  a  certain  <<  state  of  the  brain  ;"|;^  and  **  ha- 
bits growing  by  the  influence  of  particuhtr  impreaaiDns,  with 
the  same  regularity  and  certainty,  with  which  the  fmits  of  the 
earth  are  produced  and  matured  by  the  genial  influence  of  the 
sun,  and  of  the  fructifying  showeffs*"$$ 

Thus  does  the  advot^ate  of  human  meriiy  vindicate  llie  tm- 
d$pmdencu  of  human  virtue.  Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to 
examine  this  more  fully* — ^^  Virtuei|||  is  a  system  of  habits^ 

•  pp.  84, 85.         t  P-  ^TO^ITS.  t  p.  170.  $  pp.  13, 14  38,  S9. 

Jl  pp.  104, 105.  172, 173.  ••  p,  97.— see  also  pp.  70,  71i  76s  77,  TB,  79. 
ft  PP  134. 148.  173.  180.         n  p   171.        ff  pp.  174, 175.^alKi  p.  41. 

im  Mr.  B.  in  his  Elements,  where  it  is  his  indention  to  cos^y  his  ideatili 
the  most  scientific  form,  defines  Virtue  to  be  ^  Ihetendeaey  of  so  actioii,  sf- 
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• 

€oiidu<;ing  to  the  greatest  vltUiiate  hiippiae$s:"*  5f  1^4  meii^ 
being  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  tiie  l&abits  they  form, 
whether  good  or  bad,  are  the  result  of  the  impressions  tp 
which  they  are  exposed  ;''f — ot^  as  we  have  just  seen,  are  the 
result  of  a  necessary  and  mechanical  operation,  and  arise  out 
of  causes  independent  of  the  agent,  if  such  he  can  be  palled. 
Now  it  seems  natural  to  demand  of  this  writer,  in  what  respec^ 
his  scheme  differs  from  that  part  of  the  high  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin, which  hQ  most  stronglj  reprobates?  Does  he  not  equally 
with  the  Refidrmer  of  Geneva,  contend  that  man  has  nothing 
which  he  4:an  call  his  own?  'Does  he  not,  equally  .with  him, 
reduce  every  action  under  the  necessary  and  irresistible  coi)*? 
tro!  of  motives,  in  which  the  agent  has  no  cl|oice,  apd  pvet 
which  he  can  have  no  power?  And  does  he  not,  whilst  lie  thua 
concurs  with  the  follower  of  Calvin,  differ  from  himself,  by 
abolishing  the  very  idea  of^  merft,  whilst  he  makes  ineirit  the 
foundation  of  his  system  ? 

Mr.  B.  indeed,  exerts  ail  his  ingenuity^  as  Doctor  Priestley 
had  done  before,;{l  to  escape  from  this  resemblance  to  jthe  Cal- 
vinist.  The  attempt  however  is  vain.  The  Unitarian  may 
fancy,  that  he  has  provided  a  complete  salvo  for  ^e  dilBcuI- 
ties  of  his  system,  and  a  clear  distinction  from  that  of  the  Cal- 
vinist,  by  substituting  his  notion  of  a  fivrgatory  for  that  of 
eternal  punishment  But  here,  the  coneequences  with  whicl^ 
he  presses  the  Calvinist  return  upon  himself.  For,  if  it  be 
inconsistent  with  ^*  infinite  justice  and  goodness  to  doom  a 

lectioD,  b»bit,  or  character,  tp  tbe  uUimate  bappimett  of  thje  agent**  (p.  STt) 
—It  U  At  tbe  sftoiie  time  to  be  notisd,  tbat  of  uus  t«n4eqcv  tbe  imp  »iid  pro- 
per jii4g<e  if  thf  agefii  himself  What  then  M^owa  ?  Wbjr plainly  this,  as  Or. 
price  haf  properly  objecte^ly  that  agreeably  to  this  definition, "  Any  the  most 
pernicious  and  borriUe  eftects  will  becoine  just  and  fit  to  be  produced  by 
any  being*,  if  but  tbe  minutest  liegree  of  cleap  adv^nt^ge  or  pleasure  may 
result  to  him  from  them."  (Jlevievf  ^Moraiff  p.  183.)  Kow  how  does  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  coincides  in  Mr.  6eisham*s  sentiments,  fcpl^  ^  tbis?*^ 
*'  Granted.  But  let  God  look  to  thaU  A  future  state  of  retribution  has  been 
ascertuned  for  the  vety  piuposepf  obTiatin^this  objectJoo."-^Mr.  B.  indeed 
litSy  that  ^  tbe  expression  is  harsht  and  hardly  consistent  with  the  reYer- 


enc6  due  to  tbe  Supreme  Being ;"  but  contends,  *'  that  the  meaning  is  ju8t» 
and  the  reply  satisfactory."— what  f  a  retribution  hereafter  f  Wherefore  a 
retrihaioH  f  Must  a  being,  wh<^  only  business  was  to  eaieuiau  the  balance 
of  sidfantage,  suffer  ftK*  a  mistake  in  that  calculation,  wben  he  made  it  with 
a  riew  to  that  which  alone  he  waa  bound  to  look.  to»  his  own  adrantage  ?  And 
tliia  too,  when  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  ma4«  a  different  calcula- 
tion. For,  as  Mr.  B.  informs  us,  (Elementw,  p.  391.)  ^  The  only  difference 
between  the  most  Tirtuoas  and^  the  most  vicious  person  is,  tkat  the  fi»rmer 
was  placed  in  circumstances,  and  exposed  to  impressions  wnich  generated 
▼irtttotts  habits  and  af&ctions,  and  the  latter  in  circumstances  by  which  n- 
cious  principles  and  dispositions  were  produced  :**  the  one  so  circumstanced 
as  that  he  mutt  unavmJabh  calculate  rights  and  the  other  so  circumstanced 
as  tbat  he  mutt  unawddoAfy  calculate  vrong,^-So  much  for  the  true  distinC' 
tion  between  vtrtuo  and  viee« 

^  p.  3S.  t  p.  41  4  PhilttepL  Meeuity^  sect  siu. 

3  K 
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being  to  tternal  misery^  for  no  other  cause,  but  that  of  not 
extricating  himself  out  of  the  state  in  which  his  creator  phced 
)iim,  without  any  power  to  act  or  will  ;"*  I  would  ask,  bj 
what  principles  of  reasoning  it  can  be  reconciled  to  the  sam^ 
in6nite  justice  and  goodness,  to  doom  to  tempomry  mwery,  a 
being  placed  in  circumstances  precisely  similar;  t.  e.  deter- 
mined to  one  certain  mode  of  action,  by  an  indissoluble  chain 
of  motives,  and  an  irresistible  necessity.  If  the  idea  otfm- 
ishment  for  that  which  was  the  result  of  inevitable  necessity, 
be  repugnant  to  the  essential  nature  of  jnsticey  it  mustbeeqaal- 
ly  so,  whether  that  punishment  be  of  long  or  of  short  duration. 
The  miantity  of  the  evil  endured,  if  no  evil  vsheAtvtr  ougbt 
to  be  mflicted,  can  make  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  power  that  prolongs  or  heightens  the  punishment,  where 
no  punishment  was  deserved,  may  be  more  malignant,  bat  can- 
not be  more  unjust.  Thus  then,  allowing  to  the  UnitariaB 
the  full  benefit  of  his  purgatorial^  scheme  (for  which  how- 
ever scripture  supplies  not  the  smallest  foundation);  heisex- 
posed,  equally  ifith  the  Calvinist,  to  the  charge,  which  be 

*  i?e«»fv,  p.  58.  . 

f  The  formal  notion  of  a  pyrgafory,  I  find  h&d  down  by  our  author,  in  the 
philo9ophi€ai  treatise  before  alluded  to,  in  which  it  is  bis  prafcssed  objectta 
give  to  students  accurate  and  fandamental  notions  on  all  the  ^^^"^ '?' 
lects  of  morality  and  religion.  That  the  precision  of  his  ideas  ntav  notsofier 
in  the  reportinp,  I  shaU  state  them  in  his  own  words.  **  If  there  he  s  fatme 
life,  the  immediate  condition  of  the  gfreat  mass  of  maidtiRd  when  tbey  eat^: 
upon  ity  must  be  a  stale  of  very  considerable  pain  and  sofferiag.  ^^r^ 

great  majority  of  boman  characters  are  alloyed  with  one  or  more  ndous  ba- 
its and  affections.  Thete  must  be  put  under  a  process  of  cure,  mtre  »r /«* 
^ewre  in  proportion  to  the  maH^ty  of  the  morai  <ft»efl«e/'— fJ^rtwwttV  *V 
jPhUo*ophy  if  the  Mind,  p.  402.  Our  author  also  affirms  that  he  hss  the  teib- 
mony  of  scripture  for  this  doctrine.  1  apprehend  it  must  be  the  tetud  Mof- 
cahees,  where  othe^t  have  pretended  to  find  it  also.  Or^  perhaps,  as  he  bu 
not  joined  in  turning  the  aoctrine  to  so  good  account  as  those  who  proKM 
to  have  found  it  there,  his  authority  has  peen  of  that  classical  nature  ^^ 
m'lgfki  better  suit  a  philosopher. 

<(  Ergo  exercentur  pomis,  veterumque  malorua) 
Suppucia  ezpendont:  alix  panduntur  inanes 
Suspense  ad  ventos ;  aliis  sub  gurgite  vasto 
Infectum  eluitur  soehis,  aut  exoritur  igni. 
Quisque  suos  patimur  Manes." 

Su-  Lib.  v^. 

^  For  tills  are  various  penances  enjoined ; 
And  some  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind : 
Some  plunged  in  waters,  others  plunged  in  fires. 
Tin  all  the  dregs  are  drained,  and  aU  the  rust  expires. 
AU  have  their  Manes,  and  tlicse  Manes  bear." 

'  ■  * 

Pagaiu,  Jewe,  Mahometatu,  and  PapitU  have  heretofore  held  tbCKW' 
irons :  to  these  we  must  Iww  add  the  IM^Hotopkical  Unitarian. 
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Uiiuielf  btiogsi  against  the  latter,  of  ^'  ki^aching  the  charae-- 
ter  of  his  Mt^er  and  traducing  his  works."^ — Thus  much  for 
the  consequences  of  the  two  systems. 

Again,  as  to  the  principle  of  necessity,  it  is  precisely  the 
same,  whether  the  Unitarian  endeavour  to  dignify  it  by  th6 
title  of  philosophical;  or  degrade  it  by  that  of  predestina- 
ciaii.  Or,  if  Mr.  Belsham  will  still  pretend  to  differ  from  the 
follower  of  Calvin,  whom  he  describes  as  equally  with  himself 
pronouncing  man  a  necessary  Instrument  destitute  of  self- 
agency,  it  can  only  be  in  this ;  that  whilst  the  latter  makes 
man  a  necessary  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  Mn  B's  sys-* 
tem  admits  the  possibility  of  rescuing  him  from  this  slavish 
subjection  to  his  Maker,  by  placing  him  under  the  irresistible 
control  of  chance^  or  destiny^  or  some  other  equally  conceiv* 
able  power.  For,  to  suppose  all  the  actions  of  man  to 
sprint  necessarily  from  motives,  and  these  motives  the  una- 
voidable result  of  external  impressions  and  local  circum- 
stances; the  Divine  Spirit  giving  no  direction  in  the  particu- 
lar case,  and  the  man  havingno  power  either  to  regulate  their 
operation  or  to  resist  their  impulse  :  is  to  suppose  all  that  the 
stoic  and  the  atheist  could  desire. 

Sfich  is  the  exalted  merit  of  man,  fashioned  by  the  deisti- 
eal  jargpn  of  that,  which  equally  disgcaces  Christianity  and 
philosophy,  by  assuming  their  names.  Such  are  the  lights 
afforded  us  by  the  rational  Christian :  who  mends  Calvinism 
by  purgatory ;  secures  to  man  a  property  in  his  actions,  by 
rendering  him  the  unresisting  slave  of  motives;  and  maintains 
the  interests  of  religion,  by  subjecting  human  conduct  solely 
to  the  mechanical  operations  of  secondary  causes. 

It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  make  out  Mr.  Belsham'a 
system.  But  it  is  ene  of  the  advantages  of  inconsistency^ 
that  the  statement  of  thf  absurdities  In  one  part  of  an  argu- 
ment, is  liable  to  be  discredited  by  contradictory  positions  in 
another.  Thus,  whilst  Mr.  B.  repeatedly  affirms,  that  man  is 
not  to  look  to  the  influence  and  sustaining  aid  of  the  Divine 
Bpirit,  but  solely  to  his  own  exertions,  or  as  he  most  singulari- 
ty explains  these  exertions,  to  circumstances  and  impressiona 
which  work  upon  his  mind  by  a  mechanical  and  necessary 
operation;  he  professes,  in  other  places,  not  altogether  to 
banish  the  ootibn  of  the  divine  agency.  We  are,  he  says, 
'<  thankfully  to  ascribe  all  our  improvements,  our  hopes,  and 
our  consolations  to  Ood.'^f  Mr.  B.  has  here  struck  a  little 
out  of  the  path  to  direct  atheism,  in.  which  he  seemed  before 
rapidly  advancing :  and  this  saving  clause  was  indispensable^ 
1o  a  writer,  who  professes  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God* 

*  Remievi,  p.  Sr.  f  p.  175.  , 
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upon  such  a  subject :  but  the  reBemMamce  is  too  BtrikiPfr^ani 
apposite  to  be  overlooked. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Belsham's  language  is  intelligible^  his  proceas 
of  conversion  aipounts  to  this.  He  tells  the  vicioua  pejraon^ 
that  he  has  contracted  bad  habits ;  and  he  desires  him  by  all 
means  to  get  rid  of  them.  How  far  this  salutary  advice  and 
direction  would  operate  to  the  reformation  of  the  sinner,  they 
who  may  have  been  reclaimed  from  vicious  courses  by  such 
means,  can  best  say.  But  one  thing  deserves  particularly  to 
be  remarked,  that  whilst  the  mind  of  the  sinner  is  directed  to 
contemplate  the  excellence  of  virtue,  to  excite  its  own  ener- 
gies, to  expose  itself  to  impressions,  and  the  like ;  not  one 
word  escapes  of  the  propriety  of  prayer  ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
supplication  for  divine  assistance  seems  to  be  expressly  ex* 
eluded,  and  indeed  evidently  must  be  so,  on  Mr.  Behhafli's 
principles;  For,  if  goodness  be  the  necessary  result  of  im- 
pressions and  circumstances,  the  mechanical  effect  of  partica- 
lar  traces  on  the  brain,  derived  from  the  general  operation  of. 
established  and  unalterable  laws  of  our  constitution  ;  there  is 
no  room,  in  the  particular  case,  for  divuie  interference.  We 
may,  according  to  Mr.  B's  principles,  indulge  in  sentiments 
of  complacency  to  that  first  cause,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
whose  original  arrangement  we  feel  in  the  individual  tnstaac^ 
but  prayer  addressed  to  the  Divine  Being  can  have  no  rationd 
object.  Prayer,  accordingly,  forms  no  part  of  this  writer's 
system.  In  no  one  line  of  his  work  does  he  recognize  it  as  a 
Christian  duty : — indeed  the  mention  of  it  has  not  once  esca- 
ped him. 

It  is  not  then  surprising,  that  we  should  find  Mr.  B.  endea- 
vouring to  diminish  the  opportunities  and  inducements  to 
prayer,  by  contending  that  the  Christian  religion  has  notprcf- 
scribed  the  appointment  of  a  day  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship.  But  he  goes  farther.  He  affirms,  that  '^  Christiani- 
ty expressly  abolishes  every  such  distinction  of  days  :'*♦  that, 
**  under  the  Christian  dispensation  every  day  is  alike ;  no 
one  more  holy  than  another :  that  whatever  employnent,  er 

Smith,**  we  huve  abo  to  cast  our  eyes ;  if,  ia  Mrs.  More*8  wordj»  ve  vooU 
*'  contempUte  profound  and  various  learning  chastised  by  true  Chnatian  hu- 
mility I**  and  if  Ve  would  wUh  to  dweU  on  the  recoUection  of  "  acquire^ 
nents,  which  would  have  been  distinguished  in  a  University,  me^y  aoSi- 
ened  and  beautifully  shaded  by  the  gentle  exertion  of  every  domestic  vino^ 
the  unaffected  exercise  of  every  feminine  employment."  (  C«r/e^»  pp.  250, 
351.)— Did  my  present  subject  lead  me  merely  to  advert  to  the  distinction, 
which  superior  talents,  exquisite  taste,  and  the  charms  of  Une  compositioa, 
confer  upon  the  female  writers  of  the  present  day,  it  would  be  impossible  ta 
overlook  the  commanding  claims  of  Miss  Edgeworth. 

*  S^ievft  p.  20. 
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Amusement,  is  lawful  or  expedient  upon  any  one  day  of  the 
week,  is  equally  lawful  and  expedient  on  any  other  day  :*'^ 
that  consequently,  '^  a  virtuous  man  is  performing  his  duty  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  really,  and  as  acceptably,  when  he  is 
pursuing  the  proper  business  of  life,  or  even  when  enjoying 
its  innocent  and  decent  amusements,  as  -when  he  is  offering 
-direct  addresses  to  him  in  the  closet  or  in  the  temple«"f 
From  these  premises  he  peremptorily  concludes,  that  all  dis<- 
tinctions  of  days  should  be  exploded :  that  our  business  and 
our  amusements  should  be  pursued  on  every  day  alike :  and 
that  the  laws  which  enjoin  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  are 
**  unreasonable  and  unjust."^  He  likewise  maintains,  that  the 
Babbatical  spirit  naturally  leads  to  uncharitable  and  censori- 
ous feelings  :§  that  "  persons  who  are  so  very  religiotts  on  a 
Sunday,"  (as  to  make  regular  attendance  on  the  services  of 
the  church  a  matter  of  conscience,)  ^'  are  too  apt  to  lay  aside 
religion  for  the  rest  of  the  week  :'*l|  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  Sabbatical  observance  is  highy  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
virtue.  To  this  pernicious  institution,  our  author  does  not 
scruple  to  attribute  the  decrease  of  national  morality:  and  he 
rejoices,  with  a  Christian  joy^  that  the  late  "  ill  ^dvised** 

S reposition,  "  for  enforcing  a  stricter  observation  of  the  Lord's 
ay,'*  was  wisely  rejected  by  the  legislature.^ 
Now,  it  may  perhaps  occur  to  a  plain  unphilosophical  reader 
to  inquire,  what  sort  of  a  teacher  of  Christianity  is  this,  who 
thus  levels  Christ,  through  the  ivhoh  of  his  existence^  to  the 
rank  of  human  nature : — leaves  man,  for  acceptance,  to  his 
pwn  merit ;  and  that  merit  the  pure  result  of  external  impres- 
tiona  and  mechanical  operation : — rejects  the  notion  of 
prayer,"^"^  making  man  as  it  were  independent  of  his  Maker  :— 

♦  pp.  20.  139.  tP-  133.  t  pp.  140,  141.  $  p.  141, 

8  p.  143.  If  p.  203. 

**  How  different  are  the  reflectimis  of  true  philosophy,  guided  by  a  pious 
rererence  for  the  saperior  lights  of  Revelation  !  The  words  of  a  distin- 
'ig^ished  and  attractive  writer,  whose  publications  have  always  tended  to  pro- 
fiiote,  what  his  life  has  unifbrnily  exemplified,  the  love  and  practice  of  vir- 
tue»  are  too  interesting  and  important  to  be  omitted  on  this  subject — **  If 
ve  admit  the  truth  of  reveiatoin,  the  evidence  which  it  delivers  of  the  ipe- 
eial  interposition  of .  God^  in  the  physical  and  moral  government  of  the 
world,  must  be  deemed  dedtive.  Instead,  therefore,  of  involving  ourseU'es 
in  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  subtilty,  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the 
Ibandation  of  that  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  which  is  at  once  the  most  in- 
feresting  duty,  and  the  noblest  privilege  of  our  nature.  We  are  taught 
that  he  toho  cameth  to  God,  tnvst  believe  that  he  ia,  and  that  he  is  a  re* 
hoarder  of  them  wAo  diligently  seek  hint :  that  in  him  ve  live,  and  move,  and 
have  cur  being :  that  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lota  pitteth  them 
thni  fear  him  .•  that  ifve,  being  evil,  knoio  hovi  to  give  good  gifts  to  our  chil' 
dren,  hen  much  more  shall  ottr  Father,  vohich  is  in  heaven,  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  him.  For  this  thing,  says  St  Paul,  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice, 
that  it  might  depart  from  me  .*  And  onr  Saviour  is  recorded  to  have  pray- 
ed the  third  time,  saying  the  same  vfords,  O  /  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
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and  fioallj,  proscribes  the  Sabbath  as  deBtmctive  of  religion 
and  morality  ?  Mr.  B.  being  aware  that  such  a  qnestjoB 
ivould  naturally  ftuggeat  itaelf,  has  been  careful  to  supply  the 
answer.  He  tells  us,  that  he  desires  tQ  be  considered  as  « 
*^  moral  teacher  of  Christianity."^  Apd,  lest  we  might  Bot 
perfectly  understand  the  nature  of  this  moral  or  VniXariam 
Christianity  which  he  teaches,  he  informs  us,  that  it  is  m6- 
stantially  the  same  with  the  lystem  of  Lepaux,  and  tho 

<ftt«  Clip  past  frtm  me  f   MvertluUunciatI  vitl,httaaiko»tsiU.    Indeed 
the  form  of  devotion^  which  Christ  recommended  to  his  disciples,  afiotds  the 
cleftrcst  proof  that  he  regarded  prayer  at  an  accepuble  and  efficacious  act. 
Nor  is  this  supposition  inconsistent  with  that  immutability  of  the  divine  at> 
Uributes,  which  is  essential  to  their  nature  and  perfection.    The  witdamy  be* 
neTolence»  and  justice  of  the  Deity  are  the  •ame  yeUerdcy^  to^ajr,  ami /or 
4ver.    But  this  unchangeableness  implies,  that,  in  their  e^erd^e  tb^  are  al- 
"waya  accommodated  to  the  purest  rectitude,  and  to  the  greatest  sum  of  fe- 
licity.   And  thus  a  providence  is  established,  which  discriminates  betwcca 
the  yirtuous  and  the  vicious ;  which  adapts  the  propecest  means  to  theae- 
«ompUshmenl  of  the  best  ends ;  and  regulates  ail  tkiogs  so  aa  to  wocfc  lo- 
getber  for  the  highest  good.    To  this  superintending  direction  a  pious 
CbristiJtn  will  look  up,  wiih  humble  confidence, /or  ease  under  ntferim^^Jtr 
protection  m  danger^  and  coneoiation  in  torroto     IP  prayer  were  not  emoined 
as  a  duty,  be  would  instinctively  perform  it  as  a  retiige  ibr  hmiMm  amnitv. 
And  he  may  reasonably  presume,  that  such  filial  dependence  will  be  india- 
geiitly 'accepted  by  his  heavenly  Father,  who  in  his  divine  admimstraiioa  i| 
characterized  as  jbeing  ever  ready  i«  hind  up  the  broken  in  heart  f  to  keai  lit 
^omndediu  spirit ;  and  to  give  good  gifte  to  them  that  worthily  aok  JUm."  Pa- 
THSK*s  Instructions— /'^^  the  Third-^  Thoo,  Perevoal^  JkL  D,  p. 
1 18 — 120.    I  the  more  willinrly  refer  to  this  excellent  performanoe,  hegtugj 
independent  of  the  value  of  the  passage  here  extracted,  and  the  vdn  of  Icr. 
▼ent  piety  which  pervades  the  entire  volume,  the  observations  which  it  eon- 
tains  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  permiuion  of  Emilt  the  iopica  it  mag^taXM 
for  the  farther  confirmation  of  the  Zvidenceo  of  Chriitianit/,  and  the  direc- 
tions it  conveys  £ot  the  due  regulation  of  the  Clerical  conduct  and  dkoracirr, 
entitle  it  to  the  most  serious  perus^  from  every  friend  to  telif^ion  and  vir* 
lue. 


Since  the  date  of  die  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  revered  persoi^  spoken 
of  in  the  above  note,  has  paid  the  last  debt  of  nature :  and  has  gone  to  re- 
ceive in  another  state  the  reward  of  the  pi^y  and  virtuea  which  distinciiisb* 
ed  him  in  this.-»To  offer  any  general  remarks  here  upon  the  life  aind  cba- 
fftcter  of  a  man  so  estimable  and  so  esteemed,  would  be  Uttle  worthy  of  ^ 
subject  who.se  magnitude  and  interest  entitle  it  to  the  most  ample  cousiden- 
tioa  To  the  memory  of  this  venerated  friend,  I  have  already  elsewhere  d** 
fered  an  humble  tribute.  And  happily,  as  preserving  to  society  a  valuable 
light,  a  complete  Memoir  of  his  life  and  writings  bas  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic bv  bis  son.  Doctor  £dward  Percival,  now  ofDubUn.— -This  Memoir,  pre* 
fixed  to  the  entire  collection  of  Doctor  Percival's  works,  must  he  too  well 
known  and  too  justly  appreciated,  to  render  it  necessa^  for  ipe  to  e^bcge 
upon  the  fidelity  ancl  ability  with  which  it  has  been  executed.  The  spirit 
which  it  breathes,  and  the  talent  which  it  exhibits,  conspire  to  aiibrd  the 
happieift  presage,  that  the  son  will  prove  himself,  through  life,  not  unvoFf 
thy  of  the  father,  whose  endowments,  whose  attauipaeutA,  and  whose  excdt 
lencte^  he  has  recorded, 
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!^h0OI^Ia1lthI^Dp6B  of  France.  This  is  s  &ir  and  candid  ac«^ 
count  of  the  matter.  The  same  title,  which  they  can  pro- 
duce to  the  denomination  of  Christians,  Mr.  B«  can  undoubt* 
ediy  advance.  Indeed,  his  must  be  allowed  to  be  jet  stronger : 
for,  though,  as  he  observes,  their  ^<  common  principle  is  a 
belief  in  the  existence,  perfection,  and  providence  of  God, 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  :  and  their  rule  of  morals, 
love  to  God,  and  good  will  to  men;*'  and  thus,  as  he  remarks^ 
their  *^  professed  principles  comprehend  ike  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion:  yet  in  not  admitting  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  the  Theophilanthropists  deprive  themselves  of  the 
only  solid  ground,  on  which  to  build  the  hope  of  a  future  ex* 
istence."^  Thns,  we  see,  in  one  short  view,  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Belshara's  Unitarian  scheme,  and  its  advantage  over  thflt 
of  the  French  Theophilanthropes.  He  not  only  holds,  in 
common  with  them,  the  above-mentioned  essential  principles 
of  Christianity  ;  but  he  also  maintains,  in  addition,  that  tk 
man  has  actually  risen  from  the  dead :  the  admission  of  which 
fact  into  the  creed  of  the  Theopbilanthropes,  he  candidly 
confesses,  would  have  left  his  scheme  no  superiority  over 
theirs  ^  inasmuch  as,  by  laying  a  solid  ground  for  their  doc* 
trine  of  a  fuiure  lifsy  it  would  have  rendered  their  systeni 
perfectly  complete. 

But  seriously,  are  these  the  doctrines  of  that  sect,  Who  call 
themselves  Unitarian^^  in  the  sister  country :  or  are  they  er^ 
roneously  ascribed  to  them  by  Mr.  Belsham?  Indeed,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  applause  bestowed  on  Mr.  B's  perform- 
ance by  writers  of  that  denomination  in  England,  we  haVe  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  has  given  a  fair  representation.  Now,  if 
he  has,  it  surely  seems  unworthy  of  men,  who  exult  in  the 
open  and  fearless  avowal  of  their  opinions,  to  trifle  with  the 
name  of  Christian;  and  if  he  has  not,  it  is  full  time,  that  they 
should  throw  back  Mr.  B's  doctrines  on  himself,  and  his  The*" 
ophilanthrope  associates.  I  am  most  willing  to  admits  that 
no  person  has  a  right  to  deny  to  Mr.  B.  the  appellation  of  a 
*^  Moral  teacher."  To  this  he  is  fully  entitled,  as  having  a 
firm  belief  in  the  existence  and  general  providence  of  God ; 
and  as  inculcating  principles,  that  tend  to  beget  love  and  gra« 
titude  to  that  Being,  and  to  produce  a  corresponding  benig- 
nity of  affection  to  our  feilow-creatnres,  impressing  the  duties 
of  benevolence  and  social  kindness  to  man,  as  I  make  not  the 
smallest  question  he  truly  feels  them.  But,  whilst  thus  much 
is  freely  admitted ;  surely  Mr.  B.  cannot  reasonably  be  of- 
fended if  he  should  be  denied  the  appellation  of  a  "  teacher 
of  Christianity .^^^  For  what  is  Christianity?  Is  it  any  thing 
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differing  from  the  natural  religion  of  the  Deist  ?  And  if  differ-^ 
ing ;  is  it  in  doctrines,  or  in  precepts  ?  Not  in  doctrines,  ac« 
cording  to  Mr.  B.  for  he  asserts  again  and  again,  that  it  has 
none  peculiaT*  Is  it  in  precepts  ?  no,  says  Mr.  B.  for  the 
pure  and  simple  scheme  of  the  Theophilanthrope,  who  rejects 
Kevelation,  ''  comprehends  the  essence  of  Christianity.''  And 
has,  then,  Jesus  Christ  passed  as  a  mute,  across  the  great 
stage  of  human  affairs  ?  And  shall  we  denominate  ourselves 
from  him,  who  has  taught  us  nothing  different  from  what  we 
knew  before?  No,  says  Mr.  B.  this  is  not  so:  by  his  rising 
from  the  dead,  he  has  proved  to  us  the  certainty  of  a  future 
life.—U  this  then  Christianity  ?— Of  this,  Mr.  B.  may  be  aa 
excellent  teacher ;  but  *in  such  Christianity,  his  instructions 
will,  I  trust,  ever  be  confined  to  a  very  small  number  indeed. 

And  is  Mr*  B.  displeased  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  for  calling 
this  '^  a  sort  of  halfway-house  between  orthodoxy  and  iofidel- 
ity  ?"  I  cannot  but  think,  that  most  people  of  plain  sense  and 
candid  minds,  who  have  not  been  visited  by  any  rays  of  mo- 
dern illumination,  will  rather  be  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  W.  has 
erred,  in  not  advancing  thi9  mansion  a  little  beyond  the  mid« 
die  point.  Nor  is  this  without  countenance  from  Mr.  B.  him- 
self, since  he  confesses,  that  ^^  of  the  two  he  would  rather 
approach  the  confines  of  cold  and  cheerless  scepticism,  than 
the  burning  zone  of  merciless  orthodoxy  ^""^  by  which  last,  it 
must  be  observed,  he  understands  the  princ^es  of  Christian- 
ity as  held  by  the  established  church ;  merciless  being  mere- 
ly the  ordinary  adjunct  to  the  character  of  every  established 
priesthood* 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  B«  exhibits  rather  an  unfortunate  spe- 
cimen of  that  calm  and  softened  charity,  which  distinguishes 
and  adorns  the  temperate  region,  where  he  rejoices  to  find 
himself  placed,  in  a  happy  medium  between  the  two  above 
mentioned  "  ineligible  extremes.'*  A  want  of  integrity,  a 
disregard  of  truth,  **  indolence,  pride,  and  bitter  zeal  against 
all  who  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  public  creed,"  he  repre- 
sents, as  the  never-failiog  consequences  of  an  established 
religion, ''^ whether  true  or  false:"  the  unvarying  character- 
istics of  '^  an  established  priesthood."  Such  a  body^he  con- 
tends, "  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  persecuting  order."  "  All 
breathe  the  same  fiery  and  intemperate  spirit.^  Truth  and 
honest  inquiry  they  are  paid  to  discountenance  and  repress."f 
**  Interested  priests  and  crafty  statesmen  will  continue  to 
support  a  religious  establishment,  which  answers  their  private 
and  political  purposes,  at  the  same  time  that  they  hold  its 
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doctrines  in  contempt.***  The  object,  to  which  these  ob- 
servations are  intended  more  immediatelj  to  apply,  Mr.  B. 
does  not  leave  his  reader  at  a  loss  to  discover,  when  he  plainly 
affirms,  that  the  heads  of  our  establishment  look  to  means 
very  different  from  that  of  <<  a  sincere  faith  in"  their  own 
*^  creeds  and  homilies,  for  the  prosperity  oi  the  national 
church  :"f  and  with  the  same  liberal  reference  it  is,  that  he 
reminds  ns  of  the  saying  of  Cicero,  <<  that  he  wondered  how 
augur  could  meet  augur  without  laughing :"  and  again,  of  that 
memorable  exclamation  of  I^eo,  in  the  days  of  papal  Rome, 
**  how  lucrative  is  this  fable  of  Jesus  Christ  !'*t — thus  clearly 
intimating,  what  a  warm  supporter  of  his  doctrines  and  his 
performance  has  since  announced  in  terms  a  little  more  di- 
rect ;  "  it  is  weH  known,  that  many  of  our  public  teachers 
laugh  in  their  sleeves, — and  some  of  these  sleeves  they  say 
are  of  ZaTvn,-— at  those  doctrines  which  they  inculcate  from 
the  pulpit,  with  a  pretended  earnestness.''^ 

Nor  does  Mr.  Belsham  confine  his  charges  to  those  who 
are  the  immediate  superintendents  of  the  national  religion. 
Though  particularly  favoured  with  Mr.  B's  notice,  they  do 
not  entirely  engross  it.  By  his  observations  on  the  institu- 
tion of  a  national  fast,||  he  takes  care  to  hold  up  the  civil,  no 
Jess  than  the  ecclesiastical,  heads  of  the  state,  as  objects  of 
public  contempt  and  execration,  for  their  gross  insincerity, 
and  unprincipled  imposition  on  the  people.  Now,  if  all  this 
be  of  the  nature  of  that  charity,  which  belongs  to  the  middle 
region,  under  whose  temperate  influence,  Mr.  B.  professes  to 
enjoy  philosophic  repose ;  I  rather  apprehend,  tirat  the  inha- 
bitant of  this  ^  pleasant  and  commodious  dwelling,"  is  as  far 
removed  from  the  charity^  as  he  boasts  to  be  from  the  pecvr 
liar  doctrineSf  of  Christianity* 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  great  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  those,  who  have  been,  as  it  were,  rocked  in  the  very 
cradle  of  discontent :  and  who  have  been  used  from  infancy 
to  view  every  act  of  the  Governnient,  and  every  ordinance  of 
the  Church,  with  the  bitterness  of  a  discomfited  and  vindic- 
tive enemy*  But  it  is  strange,  that  whilst  language  of  the 
nature  here  cited  every  where  deforms  Mr.  B's  pages,  and 
those  of  his  Unitarian  associates,  they  should  make  the  roant 
of  charity  the  principal  charge  against  all  who  hold  Chrisr 
tianity  in  any  other,  than  the  vague  and  fleeting  form,  in 
which  they  profess  to  embrace  it.  In  the  management  of  a 
controversy,  it  may  not  indeed  be  bad  policy,  to  charge  the 
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adversarf  with  whatev^  unfair  arta  yon  meui  to  tMoK  te 
yourselfe  Thus,  whilst  the  opposite  party  beaia  aU  th« 
odium,  you  posaess  youriflf  of  the  profit.  Bo  at  least  it  seema 
to  be  with  the  writers  of  Mr.  B'a  way  of  thJnkjogk  A  total 
want  of  candour  and  charity  Is  perpetually  objected  to  sdl, 
who  defend  the  rectitude  of  the  national  religion;  whilst  every 
principle  of  both  is  grossly  vblated  by  those  who  oppoaa 
it : — and  at  the  same  time  that  the  charge  of  seif-intereat,  is 
freely  bestowed  upon  such  as  support  the  establishmeiil ;  it 
is  hoped,  that  it  will  not  be  remembered,  that  interest  is  as 
much  concerned  to  acquire,  as  to  retain :  it  is  aM>deBtly  ex- 
pected, that  no  mention  will  be  made  of  the  pride  and  fervour 
of  party ;  and  that  no  note  will  be  taken  of  the  resentful  jea* 
lousy  of  those  temporal  advantages,  which,  as  they  form  the 
leading  theme  of  animadversion,  may  not  unreasonafoly  be 
presumed  to  be  the  principal  ground  of  hostility. 

In  a  spirit  Congenial  to  these  feelings,  Mr.  B.  seema  not  a 
little  to  have  participated,  when  he  thus  openly  states,  as  in 
another  place*  he  indirectly  insinuates,  under  the  thio  co* 
vering  of  the  terms  paganism  attd  popery,  that  the  religion 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  mere  engine  of  state  ;  and  as 
such  M  cried  up  by  interested  statesmen,  and  their  hireting 
priests ;"  who,  he  says  again,  naturally  **  support  that  reli- 
gion which  supports.  them:"f  and  that,  at  thie  moment, 
**pwe  Christianity^*  (by  which  he  describes  the  system 
taught  by  himself  and  Dr.  Priestley,)  **  is  so  far  from  meet- 
ing with  public  encouragement  in  England,  that  it  is  in  a 
state  bordering  upon  persecution."}  This  last  remark  in* 
deed  seems,  according  to  Mr.  B's  view  of  things,  to  have 
been  altogether  unnecessary.  The  assertion,  that  ^'  an  es- 
tablished priesthood  is  in  its  very  nature  a  persecuting  or- 
der," renders  this  a  tautologous  position.  But,  in  what  way 
do  these  professors  of  pure  Christianity  appear  to  be  ^V^i^  ^ 
state  bordering  upon  persecution  V*  Simply,  because  they 
are  not  permitted  to  rail  against  established  authority  with 
impunity ;  to  preach  up  doctrines  in  politics  subversive  of 
subordination  ;  to  bring  the  government,  both  in  church  and 
state,  into  disrepute  and  contempt  amongst  the  people,  by 
every  species  oi  calumny ;  to  establish  the  enlightened  sys- 
tem of  France,  the  Theophllfinthropism  of  Lepaux,  and  the 
miso-monarchism  of  Paine.  The  government,  the  clergy, 
and  the  people  of  England,  are  surely  much  to  blame,  in 
throwing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  great  reforms  ! 

And  what  is  the  grand  proof,  adduced  by  Mr.  B.  of  the 
persecution  carried  on  against  pure  Christianity  in  England, 
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Ht  the  pregent  day  ?  Plainry  this,  that  the  great  champion  of 
UoitanaDtom  has  been  driveu  from  his  native  country, .  and 
*^  compelled  to  seek  fpr  refuge^'  from  the  rage  of  persecuting 
bigotry,  '^  in  the  transatlantic  wilderness  ;^'-T-in  which,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  he  is  subject  to  no  deprivations  ;  since 
ve  are  informed,  in  the  very  next  line,  that,  in  this  wilder- 
$i$aSy  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  surrounded  by  '^  en- 
lightened sages."^  Bui,  ludicrous  as  is  this  picture  of  the 
wilderness  of  sages^  here  presented  by  our  author,  it  were 
unfeeling  and  uupardonable  to  triflC'  on  such  a  subject. 
What  Doctor  Priestley's  reasons  may  have  been  for  ex- 
changing {England  for  America,  I  shall  not  presume  to  pro- 
nounce. That  they  are  not  to  be  resolved  '^  solely^*  into 
his  religious  opinions,  as  Mr.  B.  seems  desirous  to  convey, 
is,  I  believe,  pretty  generally  understood*  That  the  purity 
of  Dr.  P's  private  character,  the  amiable  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  variety  and  strength  of  his  talents,  the  perse- 
vering industry  with  which  he  pursued  what  he  deemed  use- 
ful truth,  and  the  independent  spirit  with  which  (had  it  not 
been  phrenzied  by  the  intemperance  of  party,)  he  might 
have  so  profitably  maintained  it,-^are  circumstances  which 
must  make  every  good  man  regret  that  misapplication  of  his 
powers,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  his 
native  country  in  the  decline  of  life,  I  will  most  readily  ad- 
mit :  and  I  freely  subscribe  to  the  strongest  testimony  which 
his  warmest  admirers  can  bear,  to  the  many  and  great  vir- 
tues f  which  adorn  his  private  life.     But  whilst  I  most  cheer* 
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f  From  a  friend  of  the  highest  literary  distinction  and  moral  worth,  who 
was  connected  by  habits  of  early  and  continued  intimacy  with  Dr.  Priest* 
*ley,  I  received,  on  the  first  publication  of  these  remarks  on  thai  autbor'is 
character,  a  letter  containing  the  following  observations. 

'*  The  character  you  give  of  Dr.  Priestley,  has  reminded  me  of  that 
drawn  by  Dr.  Samael  Parr,  in  his  letter  from  Irenopolis,  to  the  inhabt- 
tants  of  Eleuthropolis.  As  this  pamphlet  was  a  temporary  publication 
during  the  riots  of  Birreinghani,  and  you  have  probably  never  seen  it,  I 
will  transcribe  the  passage  to  which  1  refer.*—*  1  confess  with  sorrow,  that 
in  too  many  instances,  such  m)»des  of  defence  have  been  used  against  this 
formidable  Heresiarch,  aa  would  hardly  be  justifiable  in  the  support  of  re- 
velation itself,  against  the  arrog^ce  of  a  Bolingbroke,  the  bunbonery  of 
a  Mandeville^  and  the  levity  of  a  Voltaire.  But  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  re- 
quires not  such  aids.  The  Church  of  England  approves  them  not.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  warrants  them  not.  Let  Dr.  Priestley  be  confuted 
where  he  is  mistaken.  Let  him  be  exposed  where  he  is  superficial.  Let 
)um  be  rebuked  where  he  is  censorious.  Let  him  be  repressed  where  he  is 
dogmatical.  But  let  npt  his  attainments  be  depreciated,  because  they  arfe 
numerous  almost  without  a  parallel.  Let  not  his  talents  be  ridiculed,  be- 
cause thej^  are  superlatively  great.  Let  not  his  morals  be  vilified,  because 
they  are  correct  without  austerity,  and  exemplary  without  ostentation  t  be- 
^auae  they  present  even  to  common  observers  the  innocence  of  a  hermit, 
fad  the  simplicity  of  a  patriarch ;  and  because  a  philosophic  eye  will  at 
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fullj  make  these  concessions  to  the  talents  and  the  Tirtoes  of 
Dr.  Priestley ;  and  whilst  I  join  in  the  most  decided  repro- 
bation of  those  savage  acts  of  violence,  which  in  his  instance 
have  disgraced  the  annals  of  English  polity ;  yet  I  cannot 
hesitate  to  believe,  that  if,  in  any  country,  in  which  Jhc  di- 
rection of  affairs  was  held  by  those  enlightened  politicians, 
and  professors  of  pure  Christianity^  who  form  the  aasch 
ciates  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Mr.  Belsham,  any  man  had  em- 
ployed himself  for  a  series  of  years,  in  labouring  to  overt ttni 
the  established  order  of  things ;  and  had  even  advanced  so 
far,  as,  in  the  iotoxication  of  his  fancied  success,  openly  to 
boast,  that  he  had  prepared  a  train,  whereby  the  whole  must 
inevitably  be  destroyed;*  a  very  different  tot  from  that, 

once  discover  in  Urcili  the  deep  fixed  root  t>f  virtmous  principle,  and  the 
fsoiid  trunk  of  virtuous  habit.'  This  beautiful  portrait  is,  I  think,  accimie 
in  its  lineaments.  But  there  are  two  features  in  the  character  of  Dr  Priest- 
ley, which  k  docs  not  exhibrt,  and  which  to  you  I  will  not  scruple  to  com- 
municate. He  has  a  sort  of  fnortU  apathy,  which  makes  him  absolutely  in- 
isenslble  of  the  severity  of  the  wounds  he  inflicts  in  his  poiemic  discus- 
sions. Feeling  no  enmities  in  his  constitution,  he  m^tkes  no  dibcrimlnatioa 
between  friends  and  foes.  And  having  adopted  the  language,  and  dipped 
his  pen  m  the  gall  of  controversy,  he  suspects  not  that  he  excites  bitterness 
of  heart,  because  he  is  unconscious  of  it  in  Inmself.  I  could  exempfifv  this 
observation,  by  his  treatment  of  Dr.   Enfield,   Dr.    Brocklesby,  Judge 

Blackstone,   and  several  others  whom  he  really  loved  or  respected. 

Another  striking  trait  in  his  character,  is  an  almost  total  deficiency  in  dit' 
cretion,  that  intellectual  faculty,  which  is,  as  Pupe  well  expresses  it,  **  al- 
though no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven.' — A  report  has  prevailed  heic^ 
that  Dr.  Priestley  proposes  to  return  to  England.  But  1  find  that  his  latest 
letters  signify  his  intention  of  passing tlie  remainder  of  his  life  in  America, 
where  he  is  happy  in  every  respect,  except  the  enjoymeni  of  literary  so- 
ciety, and  possesses  a  library  and  philosc^hical  apparatus  far  superior  to 
those  which  he  had  at  Birmingham.*' 

This  fragment,  containing  so  much  that  is  interesting  concetning  Or. 
Priestley,  will,  I  conceive,  not  be  unacceptable  to  tlie  reader,  and  allbougk 
I  consider  the  bright  parts  of  the  character  to  have  been  too  highly  em- 
blazoned by  Dr.  Parr,  the  darker  spots  to  have  been  too  sparingK  touched 
by  my  much-valued  correspondent,  and  some  important  points  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  both,  yet  I  cannijt  withhold  from  the  memory  of  a 
man  certainly  possessed  of  many  amiable  qualities,  and  some  extraordinarr 
endowments,  a  tribute,  to  which  two  persons,  eminent  for  their  wordi  and 
their  attainments,  have  conceived  him  to  be  justly  entitled. 

•  *|  We  arc,  as  it  were,  laying  gun-powder,  grain  by  grain,  under  the  qM 
bulliling  of  error  and  superstition,  which  a  single  spark  may  hervafltf 
inflame,  so  as  to  produce  an  instantaneous  explosion.'*— /mpor<aircr  of  Free 
Inquiry,  p.  40.  What  Dr.  P.  means  by  the  old  huiiditi^  of  error  and  ««^rr- 
stiiion,  the  context  sufficiently  explains.  On  the  impossibility  of  supports 
ing  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  if  once  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
can  be  made  hostile  to  it ;  and  on  **  the  power  of  small  changes  in  tnc  po- 
litical state  of  things,  to  overturn  the  oest  compacted  establidimente,"  be 
likewise  enlarges  with  much  earnestness  and  force:  Ibid.  pp.  39,  41,  44. 
The  fittest  seasons,  and  best  opportunities,  for  ailewfy  working  out  the 
great  effects,  which  he  here  professes  to  Iiold  in  view,  this  writer  had  be» 
fore  comrauuicated  to  his  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  lindsey,  in  the  declication  itf 
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triiich  has  fallen  to  Dr.  Priestley,  would  await  him.  The 
privilege  of  transferriDg  his  residence  to  another  land,  unless 
indeed  it  were  to  that  land  from  which  no  traveller  returns^ 
would  hardly  be  conceded.  Our  enlightened  philosophers, 
of  the  present  day  adopt  on  these  occasions  much  simpler 
modes  of  proceeding:  and  a  peep  across  the  British  Channel^ 
may  readily  satisfy  ns  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process,  where 
there  is  no  *^  lucrative  fable  of  Jesus  Christ"  to  be  main- 
tained; no  ^^  established  ^  clergy  to  breathe  the  fiery  spirit 
of  persecution  ;"  and  where  the  rights  of  civil  and  religious 
man,  are  explained  and  exercised,  upon  the  broadest  princi- 
ples of  a  philosophy,  untrammelled,  even  to  Mr.  B's  most  san- 
guine wishes.  * 

One  distinction  between  the  two  cases  may  indeed  possibly 
exist.  *  The  professors  of  an  all-perfect  philosophy  and  a  Ra- 
tional Christianity,  knowing  theirs  to  be  >the  cause  of  virtue^ 
and  acting  only  from  a  love  of  truth,  are  meritorious  in  removing, 
by  whatever  means,  all  impediments  to  the  accomplishment 
of  ends  so  glorious  as  those  they  hold  in  view :  whereas  the 
advocates  of  received  doctrines,  and  of  existing  establishments, 
not  even  believing  what  they  profess,  and  being  only  concern- 
ed to  defend  a  lucrative  falsehood,  are,  by  the  original  sin  of 
their  cause,  criminal  in  the  performance  of  every  act,  however 
natural  and  necessary,  which  has  a  tendency  to  maintain  it* 
This  distinction  may  possibly  supply  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion : — but  to  proceed. 

As  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Belsfaam,  respecting 
the  persecution  carried  on  by  the  established  clergy,  against 
those,  who,  under  the  title  of  Unitarians,  are,  as  Mr.  B.  af- 
firms, the  only  professors  of  a  pure  Christianity ;  so  neither 
do  I^  respecting  that  which  he  deems  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  persecution,  the  great  increase  of  this  body  in  numbers 
and  consequence.     Possibly  indeed,  without  making  any  very 

bis  SR^tQry  of  Corruptions,  pp.  vi,  rn.— *'  While  the  attention  of  men  in 
power,  is  eng^rossed  by  the  difficttltiea  that  more  immediately  press  upon 
them,  the  endeavour  of  the  friends  of  reformation,  in  points  of  doctrine, 
pass  with  Uto  notice,  and  operate  without  obstruction.**  Tiroes  of  public 
danger  and  difficulty  are  thus  pointed  out,  as  best  suited  to  lay  that  train, 
which  was  finally  to  explode  with  the  ruin  of  the  establishment.  And  in- 
deed, at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  he  had  even  ventured  to  promise  himself  a 
more  Vapid  accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  his  wishes.  Speaking  of 
the  establishment,  and  those  abuses  which  he  ascribes  to  the  principles  of 
the  hierarchy,  he  does  not  scruple  to  predict,  that  in  **  some  general  con- 
vulsion of  the  state,  some  bold  hand,  secretly  impelled  by  a  vengeful  pro- 
vidence, shall  sweep  down  the  whole  together." — Fiev>  of  the  Frinciples 
and  Condttct  of  the  Protettant  Diosmten,  p.  12.— Passages  conveying  simi- 
lar sentiments  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley,  might  be  accumulated  ;  but 
tj^eir  notoriety  renders  it  unnecessary. 

•  le  win  be  recollected  that  this  was  written  in  the  vcar  1800. 
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valuable  concession  to  Mr.  B.  it  might  be  admitted,  tbat  <<  tke 
number  of  Rational  Christians,"  (by  which  he  means  UnUm- 
riaiiSj  or  the  professors  of  his  Moral  Chriatianityy)  «  was 
never  so  great  as  at  present  ;"* — a  position,  which  at  the 
same  time,  but  badly  accords  with  the  assertion,  that  the 
early  christian  church  was  almost  exclusively  UnitarisD.  But, 
that  "  it  is  still  a  progressive  cause,"  can  by  no  means  be  al- 
lowed. So  that  Mr.  B.  may  safely  release  his  mind  from  alt 
apprehensions  of  that,  which  he  so  sincerely  deprecates,  « the 
support  of  civil  authority ;"  from  which  he  seems  to  dread 
the  only  impediment  to  its  trii^mphant  progress. 

If  indeed,  by  "  a  progressive  cause,"  be  meant  a  pwh 
gression  in  its  course  to  that>  which  seems  its  natural  tennioa- 
tion,  Deism  ;  it  might,  undoubtedly,  in  that  dense,  be  admit- 
ted to  be  progressive.  But,  if  thereby  be  mesuit,  a  ccmtinned 
increase  of  numbers,  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  te  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  For  let  any  candid  and  reflecting 
man,  even  of  this  very  denomination,  lay  his  hand  apon  hu 
heart,  and  say  what  he  thinks  likely  to  be  the  case  of  the 
rising  generation,  educated  in  the  Unitariaa  principles :  let 
him  say,  what  has  been  the  case  of  those  educated  in  tta 
siraitest  principles  of  the  sect,  under  the  imsiediate  wfltruc- 
tion  of  its  greatest  luminaries.  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham, 
at  the  Academy  of  Hackney.  Let  Mr.  B.  himself  say,  what 
has  been  the  progressive  nature  of  the  cause  in  tkat  senunary. 
Mr.  B.  has  too  great  a  regard  for  truth,  not  to  admit,  that  the 
pupils  of  the  new  light  had  gone  beyond  their  teaehexs  »  lit- 
tle too  far :  that  they  had  somewhat  too  stronglyf  exemplifled 

*  JUview,  p.  198. 
f  Mr.  Belsham  himself,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  is  obliged  in  a  great 
measure  to  acknowledge  the  truth  ot  this  charge.  "  This  Ikct,**  (he  ssjSt 
aUuditig  to  a  statement  similar  to  the  above  made  by  Mr.  Carpenter,)  *  to  t 
ceruin  extent,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  most  sorely,  'n  excited  onpleasflV 
sensations  in  many,  and  not  least  in  the  minds  of  those,  whose  endeavours  to 
form  them  to  usemlness  in  the  Church  were  thos  painfally  disappointed-"-- 
However,  immediately  after^  he  seems,  in  the  contrast  between  the  systeais 
pursued  at  Hackney,  and  in  other  seminaries  where  education  is  condaeted 
on  a  different  principle,  to  change  the  tone  of  lamentation  on  this  head  into 
a  note  of  triumph.  **  It  is  an  easy  thin^,**  he  remarks,  *'  for  tutors  fo  edib 
cate  their  pupils  in  the  trammels  of  any  religious  faith  which  they  may  choose. 
Take  away  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  the  business  is  done.  You  bring  thesa 
out  at  onceCalvinists,  Arians,  Papists,  Protestants,  any  thing  tbat  you  please ; 
and  ready  to  join  in  the  cry  against  any  sect,  which,  for  the  season,  may  be 
obncizicus  to  the  ruling  party*  This  was  not  the  method  pursued  at  Hack- 
ney :  they  gloried  in  encouraging  freedom  of  inquiry :  nor  were  tfaey  at  all 
apprehensive,  tbat  the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue  would  suffisr  by  H  iri 
the  end."  {Lettert  on  JlriaruMnifp,  40.>->-Thus,  Mr.  Belsham,  on  second 
thoughts,  is  of  opinion,  that  what  was  done  in  Hackney,  is  a  thing  to  be  gkh 
ried  in:  and  that  in  educating  those  who  uere  designed  for  the  christiaa 
ministry,  so  as  to  render  them  infidels  and  atheists,  '*  the  interests  of  truth 
and  virtue  cannot  suffer  in  the  end." 
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the  profiresflive  nature  of  the  system,  by  reaching  at  once  the 
goal  of  Veism  ;  and  that  in  some  instances,  perhaps  not  a  few^ 
the  race  had  been  crowned  with  the  prize,  of  direct,  avowed, 
and  unqualified  Atheism. 

Mr.  Belsham  affirms,  that  ^^  Mr.  Wiiberforce,  and  others 
who  agree  with  him,  seldom  regard  their  system  in  a  compre* 
hensiye  view^  or  pursue  their  principles  to  their  just  and  ne- 
cessary consequences:"^  and  he  adds,  that'Mt  is  from  the 
absurd  and  injurious  consequences,  which  necessarily  result 
from  Mr.  W's  principles,  that  he  infers  their  falsehood  and 

Bat,  that  we  may  the  better  form  a  right  judi^raetit  of  that,  which  is  con* 
reived  to  constitute  the  excellence  of  those  dissenting  academies,  to  which 
such  friends  of  rational  inquiry  as  Mr.  |Belsham  and  Dr.  Priestley  have  bee» 
used  to  look  for  the  real  improvement  of  youth,  I  here  give  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Rriesdey -s  Memoirs  relative  to  this  subject.  In  my  time,  the  academy 
was  in  a  BtKte  peculiarly  faKMurabU  to  the  seri out  pursuit  of  truth,  at  the  ttu- 
dents  vsere  about  equally  Uividtd  upon  every  question  of  tnuch  imponrtancet  sueh 
as  liberty  and  necessity^  the  sleep  of  the  sout^  ami  aii  the  articles  of  theological 
orthodoxy  and  heresy  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  all  these  topics  were  the 
subjects  of  continual  discussion.  Our  tutors  were  of  different  opinions:  Dr. 
Ash  worth  taking  the  orthodox  side ;  Mr.  Clarke,  the  sub-tutor,  that  of  heresy, 
thoug[h  alwavs  with  the  greatest  modesty."— *— Here  is  a  view  of  the  true 
way^  m  which»  under  the  guidance  of  the  new  lighu  of  philosophy  and  reU« 
gion,  youth  is  to  be  led  on  "  inter  sylvas  Academi  quzrere  veram.^  The 
calm  and  undisturbed  retirement  of  study  exchanged  for  the  tmceasing 
wrangling  of  a  debating  club.  Tutor  and  sub-tutor,  master  and  pupil*  afi 
together  by  the  ears,  continually,  on  the  gravest  and  deepest  subjects  of 
theoloncal  controversy.  And  the  sublimest  truths  and  most  awful  myste- 
ries of  revelation  bandied  about  amongst  boys,  as  the  common  and  hourly 
topics  of  disputation :  whilst  the  parties  of  combatants  on  every  subject  are 
equaHy  matched,  and  falsehood  and  truth,  infidelity  and  religion  maintained 
by  equal  numbers.  Under  such  circumstances  of  education,  it  has  been 
truly  remarked  in  reference  to  Dr.  Priestley,  that  in  the  course,  which  by  his 
own  account  lie  steered  in  his  theological  opinions,  there  is  nothing  to  ex- 
cite surprise.  A  Calvinist  at  twelve ;  becoming  an  Arminian  st  eighteen; 
at  twenty-one  an  Arian ;  at  twenty-four  a  denier  of  his  Saviour,  and  a  dis- 
believer in  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures.— Miserable  infatuation !  (it  is 
justly  added)  to  set  the  stripling  on  a  sea,  of  which  he  knows  neither  the 
soundings  nor  the  shore;  and  calmly  to  see  him  ru^  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  before  he  knows  the  bearings  of  any  !" 

But  this  Academy,  which  was  "  in  a  state  so  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
serious  pursuit  of  truth,*'  was  distinguished  by  t)thcr  circumstances  enume- 
rated-by  Dr.  Priestley,  which  were  perhaps  not  less  favourable  to  that  end* 
than  tlK>8e  which  have  been  ah*eady  named.  '^  There  was  no  provision  for 
teaching  the  learned  languages.  We  had  even  no  compositions,  or  orations, 
in  latin.  Our  course  of  lectures  was  also  defective,  in  containing  no  lectures 
on  the  scriptures  or  on  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  by  the  students  in  gene- 
Mi  (and  Mr.  Alexander  and  myself  were  no  exceptions)  commentators  in 
general,  and  ecclesiastical  history  also,  were  held  in  contempt^^-^i^Meinoirs 
^  Dr.  Priestley,  p.  21.) — Thus,  all  the  prejudices  of  ancient  learning,  which 
might  have  acted  as  so  many  clogs  upon  the  youthful  genius,  were  com- 
pletely removed ;  and  nothing  hindered  the  boy  of  the  academy  from  fancy- 
ing himself  at  once  arrived  at  that  goal,  which,'  in  the  more  measured  walks 
of  science,  the  matured  student  feels  many  laborious  eiforts  stiU  reqiiisitt 
■to  attain. 

•  p.  10. 
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impiety."*  No  words  can  more  aptly  conrey  my  id«as  cf 
Mr.  B's  scheme,  than  those  with  which  he  has  here  aopplied 
me :  for,  strange  as  this  gentleman  and  those  wiio  think  with 
him  may  affect  to  consider  the  charge,  they  by  no  means  fol* 
low  up  their  principles  to  their  just  and  necessary  conse* 
quences ;  nor,  whilst  they  boast  in  a  loud  and  exulting  tene 
of  their  dauntless  pursuit  kfter  truth,  have  they  always  the 
courage  to  be  consistent  throughout,  and  to  advance  boldly 
in  the  face  of  those  conclusions,  which  to  any  intelligent  and 
unprejudiced  mind  could  not  fail  to  evince  ^^  the  falsehood 
iind  impiety"  of  the  system.  But  Mr.  B.  himself  has  well 
remarked,  that  ^'  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  iX 
principles  are  the  same,  whether  advocates  of  such  priucipies 
are  apprized  of  them  or  not,  and  whether  they  do  or  do  net, 
choose  to  contemplate  and  avow  them  ;"f  and  fact  completely 
proves,  what  reason  would  obviously  suggest,  that  where  the 
principled  of  this  new  sect  have  been  fairly  and  heoestly  ki* 
lowed  on  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  the  system  of  re- 
velation, and  in  many  cases  of  theism,  has  been  entirely 
thrown  up  as  a  heap  of  mummery  and  priestcraft.  To  cite 
particular  instances  were  invidious  ;  but  they  are  numerous, 
and  could  easily  be  adduced. 

By  what  has  been  said,  it  is  however  far  from  my  intention, 
to  charge  either  Dr.  Priestley  or  Mr.  Belsham,  with  a  disin* 
genuous  attempt  to  escape  from  such  consequences,  as  na^ 
turally  flow  from  the  opinions  which  they  maintain*  No,  I 
believe  them  both  to  be  incapable  of  duplicity.  But,  erjgi« 
nally  educated,  as  both  confess  to  have  been,  in  the  strictest 
tenets  of  that  creed,  whose  distinguishing  doctrines  they  now 
reject;  and  having  at  an  early  age  entertained  a  full  convic-r 
tion  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  Christian  scheme; 
some  latent  influence  of  their  first  persuasion  naturally  re^ 
maining,  they  cannot  now  release  themselves  entirely  from  a 
Christian  belief.  Strangely  as  they  have  altered  and  dbfi*^ 
gured  the  structure,  the  foundation  still  remains.  The  first 
impressions  of  the  youthful  mind  are  not  easily  effaced.  And 
fortunately  for  these  gentlemen,  something  of  *^  what  the 
nurse  and  priest  have  taught,"  still  continues,  in  spite  of  their 
boast  to  the  contrary,  to  retain  a  secret  hold  upon  their 
thoughts.  To  have  a  fair  experiment  of  the  system,  we  must 
look  to  its  effects  upon  those,  who  have  never  known  Chris- 
tianity, but  in  the  Unitarian  dress  of  Mr.  Belsham  and  Dr* 
Priiestley.    Exfimine  these,  and  behold  its  genuine  fruits, 

♦  p.  11.  t  P:  11- 


ktow  then  can  we  admit  the  truth  of  Mr«  B'd  a^ertioni 
that  the  numbers  of  tfan  sect  datly^^  increase  ?  In  one  waj^ 
indeed,  but  in  that  way  only^  can  it  bear  anj  resemblance  to 
fact.  Men  who,  having  rejected  the  Christian  revelation^ 
are  jet  restrained,  by  a  regard  to  opinion  and  decorum,  front 
openlj  abdicating  the  Christian  name,  may  find  it  not  incon- 
venient to  rank  themselves  of  a  class,  whose  latitude  of  o{n<* 
Dion  can  occasion  but  little  embarrassment  to  that  freedom 
for  which  they  contend  i  and  thus  Mr.  B.  may  possibly  reckon 
among  the  residents  of  his  '^mansion,"  many  who  are  con^^ 
tent  to  sojourn  there,  on  account  of  its  commodious  neigh- 
bourhood to  that  region,  which  they  regard  as  their  true  and 
proper  home. 

One  proof,  however,  Mr.  B.  produces  of  his  assertion^ 
which  might  not  have  occurred  to  many,  and  which  is  entitled 
to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  attention :  namely,  that 
'^  there  are  thousands"  of  those  professing  themselves  of  the 
established  church,  who  think^with  him,  ^^  but  are  deterred 
by  secular  considerations,  and  the .  harsh  spirit  of  the  timeSj 
from  avowing  their  real  principles."f  Indeed,  according  to 
the  charitable  notions  entertained  by  Mr.  B.  in  common  with 
Dr.  Priestley,];  of  the  character  of  those  who  maintain  the 

*  The  writer  of  a  judicious  paper  in  a  late  periodical  publication,  makes 
thefollowingobservations  on  tlie  nature  of  the  Unitarian  or  8ocinian  sect,  and 
on  the  unlikelihood  of  its  extension.^"  Socinianism  must  ever  from  its  na* 
>  ture  be  the  most  harmless  of  all  herisies,  the  least  contagious  of  all  the  va- 
rieties of  hvman  opinion.  It  has  been  called*  and  how  aptly  the  history  of 
its  Hackney  Academy  and  all  its  other  institutions  may  prove,  that  half-way 
house  to  infideVity :  but  it  should  be  remeinbered,  that  many  who  set  out  oq 
the  pilgrim's  progress  of  inquiry,  take  up  thfeir  place  of  rest  there,  who,  if 
there  were  no  such  irni  upon  the  road,  would  infallibly  proceed  to  Doubting 
Castle.  It  is  a  system  which  saves  men  from  utter  unbelief  more  frequently 
than  it  tempts  them  to  it ;  and  it  never  can  become  a  popular  doctrine.  '  It 
appeals  to  the  vanity  of  the  half-learned,  and  the  pride  of  the  half-reasoning* : 
but  it  neither  interests  the  imagfination,  nor  awakens  the  feelings,  nor  ex* 
<ites  the  passions,  nor  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  human  heart.  Hence  it 
must  ever  be  confined  to  a  few  scanty  congregations  composed  wholly  of  the 
reading  class,  and  is  equally  incapable  of  producing  eitlicr  extensive  good 
or  extensve  evil."  Quarterly  Rroiev>,  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  With  this  writer  I  en- 
tirely agree  in  the  opinion,  that  this  jejune  and  cheerless  heresy  is  not  likely 
to  be  embraced  by  many :  but  tliat  so  far  as  its  influence  does  extend,  it  will 
be  found  productive  of  greal  evil  without  any  countervailing  good,  is,  I 
think,  as  evident,  as  that  such  an  effect  must  follow  from  a  dereliction  of 
all  the  leading  tenets  of  a  Christian's  belief:  nor  I  confess,  does  it  appear  to 
me  a.  matter  of  much  consequence,  whether  the  traveller,  of  whom  the  Re- 
viewer speaks,  proceeds  on  his  entire  journey,  or  stops  short  at  the  inn  which 
Unitarianism  provides  for  him  on  the  way.  ^ 

t  p.  sar. 

t  Mr.  Belsham's  lilteral  views  of  the  character  of  tlie  clergy  of  tlie  esta- 
blished church,  have  been  already  noticed,  in  this  appendix,  pp.  474,  475. 
Dr.  Priestley's  representations  are  of  a  nature  equally  complimentary.  In 
liis  Hist,  of  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  147  he  says  of  tlie  Trinitarians  of  the  present  age, 
that  '*  tlitry  are  all  reducible  to  two  clMiaes,  viz.  that  of  those  wti0|  if  they 
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national  faitb,  it  h  not  surprising,  that  this  should  appear,  t9 
minds  so  prepared,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  probability* 
And  certainly  no  argument  can  be  more  convenient :  from  no 
combination  of  events  can  its  force  suffer  any  diminution,  and 
from  no  ingenuity  of.  reply  can  it  ever  meet  refutation. 
Though  the  enth-e  host  of  those  professing  the  pnre  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Unitarian,  were  ostensibly  reduced  to  Dr,  ?• 
mud  himself,  yet  by  the  application  of  this  argument,  aided  by 
a  portion  of  that  faith,  which  not  having  been  largely  expend- 
ed on  other  subjects,  Mr.  Br  might  have  to  bestow  in  abun- 
dance on  this  and  similar  occasions,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  him  solacing  himself  even  then  with  the  satisfactory 
persuasion,  that  the  ^^  glorious  period"  was  fast  approaching, 
in  which  "  the  Unitarian  church"  was  about  to  "  comprehend 
in  its  ample  enclosure,  the  whoie  Christianized  world  :^'*  the 
prejudices  and  interests  of  mankind,  c&using  but  a  temporary 
and  artificial  suppression  of  those  sentiments,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily and  universally  prevail.  This  argument  then  I  must 
admit  to  be  wholly  unanswerable. 

Dr*  Priestley  has  indeed  advanced,  that  he  "  never  knew 
a  single  instance  of  any  person,  who  was  once  well  grounded 
in  Unitarian  principles,  becoming  an  unbeliever."t  If  the 
becoming  an  unbeliever,  be  admitted  as  the  proper  proof  of 
an  antecedent  deficiency  of  confirmation  in  Unitarian  princi- 
ples, the  position  is  a  safe  one.  But  if  Dr.  P.  means  to  say, 
that  the  influence  of  Unitarian  principles  is  unfavourable  to 
infidelity,  it  need  only  be  replied,  that  the  fact  speaks  a  Ian* 
guage  directly  the  reverse.  For  it  is  notorious,  and  it  will 
require  no  small  degree  of  hardihood  to  deny  it,  (hat  from 
those  who  have  professed  Unitarianism  in  England,  the 
hrgest  stock  of  unbelievers  has  arisen :  nay  more,  that  their 

were  uigfenuQus^»  would  rank  with  Socinians,.  belieTifig  that  there  ia  nopn>> 
per  divinity  in  Christ  besides  that  of  tlie  Father ;  or  else  with  TntbeUts« 
holding'  three  equal  and  distinct  Gods."  Hating  thus  distributed  tlie  whola 
body  or  professed  Trinitariana  between  InwKerity  and  Ignoraneet  he  after- 
wards in  the  eonduiion  of  the  some  work,  (voL  ii.  p.  471.)  narrows  hi»  atten- 
tion to  the  clerical  part  of  that  body,  pronouncing  their  arrumenta  in  de- 
fence of  the  system  they  support,  to  be  "  so  palpably  weak,  that  it  is  hcrelj 
postible  they  8ho\dd  be  in  earnest :"  by  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover, 
to  which  of  the  two  classes  before  named,  the  estabtisbed  clergy  weee  hi  hit 
opinion  to  be  consi^ed.<— -That  Br.  Priestley  should,  indeed,  have  imagined, 
that  many,  who  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Cliupch  might  yet  be 
found  among  the  ranks  of  its  professed  teachers,  may  well  be  supposed,' when 
we  find,  that  he  deliberately  advised  Mr.  Lindaey  to  retain  his  preferments  in 
the  Church,  at  the  same  time  that  he  laboured  to  undermine  its  creed  r  an 
advice,  however,^  which  the  Rector  of  Caterick  was  too  honest  to  comply 
with,  although  it  might  not  be  unpalatable  to  certain  clergymen  of  the  pre- 
sent day  i  such  as  Mr.  Fellowes  and  Mr«  Stone. 

f  Mewcvt^  p*  266.  f  Theol,  Rtpot,  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 
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principtl  Academy,  the  place  in  which  Unitarian  principled 
were  inculcated  in  their  greatest  purity  and  with  eyery  ad« 
yantage  of  zealous  ability  in  the  teacher,  and  of  luibiassed 
docility  in  the  learner,  has  borne  witness  to  the  efficacy  of 
those  principles,  by  its  dissolution,  imperiously  demanded  by 
the  prevalence  of  infidel  opinions.  Now  in  what  way  shall 
we  account  for  this  event  ?  Was  Unitarianism  not  properly 
taught  at  Hackney  I  Or,  with  all  its  vaunted  simplicity,  is 
it  a  scheme  so  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the  learners  not  be* 
ing  able  to  comprehend  it  rightly,'^  became  unbelievers  from 
not  having  been^rmlj^  grounded  ?  Howsoever  it  be  explain^ 
ed,  the  fact  is  incontrovertible,  and  seems  not  a  little  to  coun-^ 
tenance  the  idea,  that  the  road  to  Unitarianism  differs  from 
that  which  leads  to  infidelity  by  so  slight  a  distinction,  that 
the  traveller  not  unfrequently  mistakes  his  way.  And  surely, 
.if,  with  Mn  Wilberforce,  we  suppose  the  station  of  the  former 
Xo  be  placed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  confines  of  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  not  surprising,  that  they  who  in  the  morning  of  life 
begin  their  journey  from  this  advanced  stage,  should  be  able 
to  finish  the  entire  course  with  ease ;  whilst  those  who  do  not 
reacH  it  till  the  evening  of  their  days,  may  have  some  indispo* 
sition  to  proceed,  especially  if  from  early  habits,  they  had 
been  taught  to  feel  a  salutaiy  horror  of  those  regions  that  lie 
beyond.    . 

One  difficulty,  amounting  to  paradoK,  which  attaches  to 
this  entire  system,  yet  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  might  ap- 
pear to  such  as  have  been  used  to  consider  Christianity,  as 
jsomething  more  than  natural  religion  with  a  superadded  proof 
of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  that  they  who  hold  thi^  tq  be 
the  sum  of  the  Christian  scheme,  must  at  the  same  time  reject 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  or  at  least  all  those  parts 
that  go  beyond  the  mere  facts,  of  the  life  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Mr.  B.  however  informs  us,  in  what  manner  the 
Unitarians,  whilst  they  retain  the  title  of  Christians,  by  ac- 
knowledging the  authority  of  the  New  Testaipent,  yet  con- 
trive to  preserve  their  **  simple  creed,*'  unaffected  by  those 
important  truths  which  it  contains.  There  are  two  ways,  in 
which  the  word  of  revelation,  and  a  system  of  religious  belief 
may  be  made  to  square.  One  is,  by  conforming  our  belief  to 
revelation:  the  other,  by  adjusting  the  revelatioti  to  our  be- 
lief.    The  latter  is  that  chosen  by  Mr.  B.  and  his  Unitarian 

*  Indeed  Mr.  B.  seems  to  represent  Unitarianism,  ss  a  matter  complicated 
aikd  difEcult  to  be  understood.  For  the  total  rejection  of  Cliristianity  by 
some  of  his  Unitarian  brethren,  he  assigns  the  tbUowing'  reasons,  '*  They 
either  did  not  understand  their  princifUet ;  or  they  were  prrplexed  vnth  diji- 
ruUiea,  which  perhaps  patience  and  attention  mi^lit  have  solved  j  or/*  &c.  Me- 
view,  p.  265.  • 
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associates;  and  accordingl/,  tbe  New  Testament,  and  tbe 
creed  of  the  Unitarian^  are  at  the  same  time  withovt  difficulty 
retained* 

Of  the  mode  of  adjustitient  Mr.  B.  exhibits  a  peffect  speci- 
men.    Christ,  he  says,  being  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  man,  having  appeared  as  a  man,  having  called  him- 
self a  man, — having  had  all  the  accidents  of  a  man ;  having 
been  born,  having  lived,  eaten,  drank,  slept,  conversed,  re- 
joiced, wept,  suffered,  and  died  as  other  men,"  there  is  stiffi* 
cient  reason  to  pronounce  him  really  such  ;  no  farther  proof  can 
be  required :  and  the  onus  probandi,  he  contends,  lies  with 
them,  who  ^'  maintain  that  he  was  something  more  than  man :" 
and  whatever  texts  of  scripture  can  be  adduced  in  support  of 
that  opinion,  he  adds,  ^^  the  Unitarians  pledge  themselves  to 
show,  that  they  are  all  either  interpolctted,  corrvpied^  or  ini*- 
tmderstood  :^**  in  short,  they  engage  to  get  clearly  rid  of 
them  in  some  way  or  other.     Either  the  passage  shoald  have 
no  place  in  scripture :  or,  if  it  must  be  admitted,  it  should  ap- 
pear under  some  different  modification:  or,  if  the  present 
reading  must  be  allowed,  it  i^  wrongly  interpreted  by  ail  bat 
Unitarians ;  and  sometimes  even  the  subject  origioallj;  mis- 
understood by  the  inspired  writer  himself:  until  at  length,  the 
sacred  volume  is  completely  discharged  of  all  that  exceedi 
the  convenient  and  portable  creed  of  the  Unitarian.     This,  it 
will  be  allowed,  is,  in  Mr.  B's  own  words,  *^  making  scripture 
with  a  witness  :''f  and  exhibits  no  mean  specimen  of  my  Lord 
Peter's  ingenious  device,  in  extracting  the  legitimate  meaning 
of  his  father's  will:  the  ^*  totidem  syllabis,"  or  at  all  events 
the  **  totidem  literis,"  cannot  fail  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  "  totidem  verbis."  J 

Lest  however  these  ingenious  modes  of  eliciting  the  sense 
of  scripture,  should  be  deemed  too  bold,  Mr.  B.  supplies  a 
decisive  reason  to  prove,  that  the  Unitarian  alone  is  duly 
qualified  to  form  a  sound  judgment  in  matters  of  sacred  criti- 
cism. To  comprehend  the  true  import  of  scripture,  be  in* 
forms  us,  "  requires  time,  labour,  patience,  ana  candour. "$ 
How  then  could  it  be  expected,  that  any  but  the  aforesaid 
moral  teachers  of  Christianity  should  rightly  ascertain  its 
meaning  ?  That  this  laborious,  patient,  and  candid  expurga- 
tion of  scripture,  whereby  every  passage  intimating  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  is  completely  expunged,  or  new-modelled  so 
as  to  speak  -a  different  language,  should  be  stigmatized  by  the 
harsh  representation,  of  "  mangling  and  altering  the  transla- 
tion to  the  mind"  of  the  Unitarian,  as  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr. 

•  Xevfcvj,  pp.  270,  TTl,  272.  f  -*?«">»»  P-  ^16. 

i  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect.  ii.  j  Jievievif  p.  272. 
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Wilberforoe  kave,  it  seems,  very  uncivilly  described  it,  only 
serves  to  pecali  to  Mr.  Betsbam's  <'  recollection  the  honest 
quaker's  exclamation,  O  argument !  O  argument !  the  Lord 
rebuke  thee:"^  the  argument  behig  without  question,  all  on 

*  This  animated  and  delicate  species  of  irony  is,  with  Mr.  Relsham,  a  fa- 
vourite mode  of  treating  his  literary  antagonists.  Having,  in  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Carpenter,  established  the  inconsistency  of  man's  freetlom  with  the 
divine  foreknowledge,  on  such  i^finciples,  that,  as  lie  modestly  afHrnis,  **  no 
proposition  in  Euclid  admiSt  of  a  more  perfect  detnonotration  :**  he  suddenly 
recoUects  himself,—"  But  all  this  is  metaphysical  ref^soning ;  and  why  should 
we  puzzle  ourselves  with  metaphysical  subtleties  ?**  And  tlien  in  a  spirit  of 
humanity,  sympathizing  most  tendei'ly  with  his  galled  and  lacerated  oppo- 
nent, he  exclaims^— "  O  naughty  faetaphyoict!  thUA  cruelly  to  impale  a  toor- 
thy^  voell'Tneflnin^  gentieman,  upon  the  horns  of  a  goring  dilemma,  and  to 
leave  him  writhing  and  smarting  there  without  reUef— I  am  sorry  for  my 
friend's  unfortunate  situation,"  &c.  {Lett,  on  Jlrian.  p.  47.)  and  so  lie  goes 
on  gfrieving  for  the  cruel  disooroiiture  which  he  had  himself  caused  to  hio 
friend;  but  which,  it  seems,  he  could  not  well  have  avoided,  from  the  un- 
common keenness  of  his  argumentative  talent,  and  the  piercing  potency  of 
his  Metaphysics.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Belsham,  that  he  has  not  been  influenced  by  any  unworthy  fear,  to  withhold 
from  the  world,  the  knowledge  of  the  native  and  use  of  those  all-subduing 
weapons,  which  have  never  failed  to  secure  to  liim  such  easy  triumphs  in 
his  controversial  campaigns.  The  Logic  and  Metaphysic,  whereby  he  has 
laid  many  a  sturdy  combatant  low,  he  has  fairly  given  to. the  public ;  and  it 
is  now  the  fault  of  those  with  whom  he  has  henceforward  to  contend,  if  they 
do  not  conceive  with  the  same  clearness,  and  reason  with  tlie  same  precision, 
as  himself. 

On  the  work  which  exhibits  these,  and  which,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
JElefnenU  of  the  PHtoiophy  of  the  Mind  and  ff  Moral  PhUotophy^  professes 
to. give,  within  the  compass  of  one  octavo  volume,  a  most  complete  vieW  of 
Logics,  Morals,  and  Metaphysics,  1  have  had  occasion  already  to  offer  some 
remarks,  in  the  preceding  notes  of  this  appendix.  Those  remarks,  however, 
as  tliey  relate  for  the  most  part  to  detached  topics,  rather  incidental  to  the 
main  object  of  the  work  than  essentially  connected  witlt  it,  scarcely  supply 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  true  value,  and  of  the  benc6ts  which  must  have  ac- 
crued, m  point  of  strict  reasoning  and  just  conceptions,  to  the  students  of 
Hackney,  and  which  are  now  held  out  by  tlits  publication  to  the  world  at 
large.  1  shall  here  adduce  a  few  specimens,  which  go  more  immediately  to 
its  general  excellence  as  a  treatise  of  L<^cal  and  Metaphysical  instruction, 
First,  in  the  list  of  axioms  we  find  the  following,  which  may  prove  the  de- 
gree of  caution,  with  which  our  author  proceeds.^ — *'  Axiom  4.  The  agree- 
ment of  two  ideas  with  a  third,  cannot  pro'oe  their  dhagreement  with  ei^ch 
other.'*  (p.  Ui.)-*-By  this,  such  reasoners  as  are  naturally  led  to  conclude, 
that  when  two  ideas  agree  with  a  trtird,  they  must  disagree  with  each  oLherp 
are  completely  guarded  against  falling  into  this  vulgar  error.  Again,  in  the 
next  paget  ^^  are  apprized  of  a  teriA^  so  circumstanced,  as  that  it  may  be. 
come  a  proposition  g  namely,  the  major  term  in  a  Syllogism,  whose  major 
premiss  is  a  partijsular  affirmative.  For  of  such  a  term  he  says,  **  If  it  be 
the  subject,  it  is  particuliirly  taken  as  being  a  particular  proposition  f^  and 
again,  "  If  it  be  the  predicate,  it  is  particularly  taken  as  being  an  ojfirmatiff^ 
proposition**  This  will  provide  against  the  errors  of  those,  who  might  have 
conceived,  that  the  term  would  still  remain  a  temif  and  could  never  have 
turned  into  a  proposition  of  any  sort.— Again,  in  the  matter  of  Definition^ 
we  find  much  more  of  copiousness  and  versatility  than  can  be  met  with  in 
ordinary  treatises  of  Logics  and  Metaphysics.  I'he  definitions  with  which 
the  work  commences,  are  those  of  Perception  and  Sensation*  These  aD4 
their  concoimtants  we  find  Uius  variously  propounded. 
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th€  side  6f  Ihe  TJnitariaii,  whose  modificatiomi  of  the  Gospel, 
exhibitini^  it  as  a  mere  revival  and  confirination  of  natural  re- 
ligion, caniK)t  fall  to  approve  themselves  to  all  "  men  of  eo- 

1.  "  Perception  iff  the  attention,  which  the  mind  pays  to  a  variety  of 
impressions  made  upon  it  by  external  objects  or  by  internal  feelings  * 

2.  "  Perception  is  the  faculty,  by  which  we  acquire  sensations  and  ideas.* 

3.  "  Sensation  is  tlic  perception  of  an  object  hj  the  organs  of  sense." 

4.  "  Senaaiion  is  tlie  faculty  of  acquiring  cerUin  internal  feelings,  by  the 
impression  of  external  object^  upon  the  organs  of  sense." 

5.  "  .i  Sematiofh  is  the  impression  made  upon  tbe  mind  by  an  object 
actually  present.** 

6.  "  Sensations  are  internal  feelings,  excited  by  the  impressions  of  ex- 
ternal objects  upon  tlie  organs  of  sense."    Sec  pp.  vU.  10,  11, 15, 16. 

Now,  not  only  have  we  here  a  rich  variety  of  definitions,  but  such  as,  by 
41  due  combination  of  their  powers,  is  found  capable  of  engendering  more. 
Thus,  if  we  combine  the  second  and  fifth,  we  obtain  a  new  definition  ftr 
Perception  ,•  namely,  "  the  faculty  by  which  we  acquire  impretnonM  nude 
upon  the  mind,"  &c.  so  tliat  Perception  finally  turns  out  to  be  its  own  jpr^ 
ducer,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  after  and  acquires  those  impressions,  from  whicb, 
we  are  told  in  the  first  definition,  it  derives  its  existence.-— Again,  if  we  com- 
line  the  first  and  sixth,  we  obtain  a  more  extensive  and  detsuled  view  of  the 
nature  of  Perception  .•  for  since  in  the  latter,  Sentations  are  described  as  a 
species  of  "  internal  feelings"  it  follows,  that  **  Perception  is  the  attention 
which  the  mind  pays  to  a  variety  of  impressions  made  upon  it,  1.  by  exter- 
nal objects,  2.  by  Sensations,  3.  by  all  other  internal  feelings."  Anct  lasilf, 
since  by  the  fifth  definition,  "  a  Sensation  is  an  impression  made  upon  the 
mind,'*  if  we  join  this  in  friendly  union  with  Jhe  two  former,  we  have  tfaes 
contained  in  the  definition  of  Perceptions  "  an  attention  to  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind,  by  impressions  which  are  made  upon  the  mind."— I  will  fol- 
low this  no  farther.  I  do  not  pretend  to  exhaust  the  combinations  and  their 
results :  these  few,  perhaps,  may  satisfy  the  reader. 

Of  our  author's  uncommon  powers  in  dejinition^  I  shall  only  give  one  in- 
stance more :  but  that  one  cannot  but  be  deemed  sufficient,  inasmuch  *s  it 
wUl  show  the  possibility  of  deciding,  in  an  instant,  the  roost  diificuit  ques* 
tions  in  metaphysics.  **  Volition  is  that  si  alt  of  nund,  which  i^  immedi- 
ately previous  10  actions  which  are  called  vohiniary.**  "  Natural  L.ibex- 
TY,'or,  as  ii  is  more  properly  called,  Piiilosofhical  Liberty,  is  the 
power  of  doing  an  action,  or  its  conirarVf  all  the  previoiis  drcuinstances  re- 
maining the  same."  (p.  227.)  Now  here  is  the  point  of  tree  w^ill  at  once  dc- 
cided:  for,  Wi//o;i  itself  being  included  among  the  previous  circumstances, 
it  is  a  manifest  contradiction  in  terms,  to  suppose  **  the  pawer  of  doing  an 
action  or  its  contrary,  all  the  previous  circumstances  remaining  the  saroej** 
-since  that  supposes  the  power  of  acting  voluntarily  against  a  volition.  After 
this,  surely,  Mr  Kelsham  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  the 
ninety-two  pages  which  follow,  as  his  opponents  must  have  been  at  once 
sufiPocated  by  the  above  definitions.  But  the  philosopher  was  determined 
to  g^ve  the  absurd  ad^vocate  for  free  will  no  quarter!  and  therefore  has  dealt 
out  argument  after  argument,  blow  after  blow,  until  the  adVersan'  b  no 
longer  able  to  stand  before  him.  He  was  not  even  content,  until  he  brought 
the  evidence  of  Mathematics  to  his  aid,  to  prove  ex  ahsttrdo,  that  philosophi- 
cal liberty  totally  confounds  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  Tice.  Thus, 
**  for  example^  benevolence  without  liberty  is  no  virtue :  Malignity  veith^ttt  6- 
berty  is  no  vice.  Both  are  equally  in  a  neutral  state,  ^dd  a  portion  oflibertj 
to  both;  benevolence  instantly  becomes  an  eminent  virtue,  and  malignity  an 
odious  vice.  That  is,  if  to  eq.uals  you  add  equals,  the  whoYes 
WILL  BE  unequal;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd!!?* — Does 
the  reader  doubt  that  these  words  are  fairly  quoted  ?  Let  him  turn  to  pp. 
258,  S59.  of  the  treatise,  and  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  in  the  world  such 
»  mathematician  as  tlie  author  of  Uie  above  proof.    Bat  J  have  done  wisb 


jil^rtMed  Bunds;''  wMtA  the  old  orliiodox  fiMicies« — that 
<<  the  corrupUcMi  of  huflPiu  iiatiure»  the  atonament  of  the  Sa- 
viouTy  aed  the  sanctifyiDg  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit/'  are 
the  promineot  doctrineg  oif  the  Christian  reTelation, — are  left 
to  the  professors  of  the  national  faith :  interested  and  unprin- 
cipled men,  who,  not  believing  the  doctrines  they  uphold^ 
<<  testify  their  regard  to  the  scriptures  by  empty  professions;" 
or  ignorant  and  blundering  bigots,  who  are  led  by  a  slavish 
and  <*  blind  submission  to  vulgar  interpretations.'''^  It  needs 
scarcely  to  be  remarked,  that  among  the  virtues  of  the  new 
system,  modesty  seems  iM>t  to  occupy,  any  more  than  charity^ 
«  very  distinguished  place.  , 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  to  overturn  every 
interpretation  of  scripture,  that  wars  with  the  simple  creed 
oi  the  Unitarian,  Mr.  B.  refers  ii8,-^for  he  has  not  thought 
proper  to  undertake  the  task  himself, — to  a  list  of  Com- 
mentators, on  whose  critical  exertions  he  is  willing  to  rest  his 

this  work.  It  must  by  this  time  be  clear,  that  io  Logictf  Metapkyica,  Mf 
rah,  and  Mathematics,  the  students  must  have  been  weU  instructed  at 
Haekney. 

Haying  been  led  by  the  subject  of  tliis  note  to  the  mention  of  a  combina- 
tion of  metaphysical  and  mathematical  reasoniDf^  almost  too  ludicrous  for 
serious  obserTation,  I  cannot  make  better  amends  to  the  reader  for  such  a 
demand  upon  his  patience,  than  by  directing  bis  attention  to  a  very  small 
but  raluable  tract*  entitled.  The  bocrriue  ^  PhiloBophical  necessity  hriefy 
invaiidated;  in  which  the  authpr,  Jfr.  Dawton  of  Hedbtrgh,  has  most  hap- 
pily effected  that  which  has  been  so  unmeaningly  caricatured :  havinr  en- 
listed the  accuracy  and  brevity  of  Mathematics  (a  science  with  which  he  is 
so  well  acquainted)  in  the  cause  of  Metaphysics :  and  baring'  thereby  been 
enabled  to  plant  tlie  standard  of  PkUfiSophieal  Liberty  on  a  strength,  from 
which  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  doctrine  have  not  Ibund  it  convenient  to 
attempt  to  dislodge  him.  One  faint  effort  indeed  was  made  by  a  writer  in 
the  Monthly  Review  for  Juhr  1781.*  But  this  was  so  easily  repelled  by  the 
author  in  a  second  edition  ot  his  Tract,  that  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  attempt 
h^  not  been  repeated. 

*  For  these  two  descriptions  of  characters,  and  for  that  of  the  Unitarians, 
placed  in  direct  opposition  to  both,  as  the  only  **  enlightened  and  consistent 
Christians/'  the  reader  may  turn  to  what  Mr.  B.  has  said,  JReviev,  pp.  26—30. 
196. 199.  220.  230.  233.  Indeed  it  should  be  stated  injustice  to  Mr.  B.  that 
the  charges  of  incompetency,  insincerity,  and  slavish  adherence  to  popular 
1  ystems,  are  not  connned  by  him  to  the  divines  of  the  established  church. 
Some  not  a  little  distinguished  amongst  the  Dissenters,  are  examples  of  the 
impartiality  of  his  strictures.  Even  the  pious,  candid,  and  learned  Dod<- 
dridge  had  adopted  an  **  erroneous  and  unscriptural  system.**  *'  His  love 
of  popularity,"  with  other  causes,  bad  "  strangely  warped  his  judgment  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures;  and  his  works  are,  consequently,  *'  not 
calculated  to  instruct  his  readers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures, nor  to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  rational  and  marUy  piety.'*  (pp. 
102, 103.  213, 214.)  He  had  unfortunately  retained  some  of  those  old-fash- 
ioned notions  about  atonement  and  ^rafr,  which  have  been  vulgarly  supposed 
to  distinguish  Christianity  from  natural  religion.  He  was  not,  in  short,  a 
national  JKitenter:  for  it  is  not  from  the  members  of  the  establishment 
solely,  but  from  the  various  other  cUssea  of  dissenters,  tlurt  the  grand  cha^ 
raoterittic  of  Ratlpnality  divides  the  Unitarian. 
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cause.  Here  we  find,  in  addition  to  iome  respectable  names, 
and  to  some  from  whom  his  peculiar  opinions  will  not  receive 
much  support,  the  names  of  ^<  Wakefield,  Evanson,  Lindsej, 
and  Priestley.""^  These  last  being  the  onlj  persons  now 
f  living,  of  those  whom  he  has  enumerated  as  the  great  ora- 
cles of  gospel  interpretation,  to  ,these  of  course  he  must 
principally  refer,  when  he  affirms,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
« the  Unitarians  pledge  themselves ;"  to  get  rid  of  every 
passage  in  scripture,  that  militates  against  the  principles  a[ 
their  system.  Now,  I  do  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  if  he  had 
traversed  the  entire  range  of  all  who  profess  to  have  a  single 
ahred  of  Christianity  hanging  to  them,  he  could  not  have 
found  a  phalanx  more  admirably  fitted,  by  the  apparatus  of 
•  <^  interpolations,  omissions,  false  readings,  mistranslations, 
and  erroneous  interpretations,"  J  to  empty  scripture  of  every 
idea  that  does  not  correspond  with  the  pure  Christianity  of 
those  who  call  themselves  Unitarians.  Paine  could  not  well 
have  been  added  tp  the  list.  He  most  imprudeniljf  strikes 
down  all  at  once,  and  would  brush  away  the  fiimsy  cobwebs 
of  both  Old  and  New  Testament>at  one  stroke.  But  cer« 
tainly,  more  $  resolute  expungers,  parers,  and  diversi&ers 

*  Remen,  p.  206. 

t  It  U  matter  of  melancholy  reflection,  that  of  the  above-named  writen, 
all  actively  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  their  respective  opinions  whoi 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  not  one  is  at  this  dsy  living. 
So  rapidly  do  we  all  pass  off  in  this  fleeting  scene  of  things !— Ileniectto|; 
those  who  no  longer  live  to  answer  for  themselves,  I  confess  I  feel  some- 
what  of  the  force  of  the  maxim,  De  mortuU  nil  rUsi  ^oJium-  And  yeU 
when  it  is  considered,  that  though  the  man  dies»  the  autlior  lives :  that  the 
interests  of  tlie  living  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  a  sentiment  UDprofitablo 
to  the  dead ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  deceased  himself  to  rise  from 
th^  grave,  he  would  probably  feel  it  his  first  duty  to  oppose  those  very  er- 
rors which  he  had  before  been  industrious  to  disseminate :— there  seems  no 
good  reason,  why  any  greater  delicacy  should  now  be  used  in  treating  of 
^e  pernicious  mistakes  and  misconceptions  of  such  writers,  than  bad  fisr- 
merly  been  observed ;  more  particularly  as  the  subject  is  infinitely  too  in. 
portant  for  compromise*  I  have  therefore  neither  retracted  nor  softened 
any  obsei-vation  applying  to  the  works  of  the  above-named  authors,  unless 
where  I  have  had  cause  tq  doubt  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  observation 
itself. 

t  Hevien,  p.  206. 

$  Dr.  Geddes  has  traveUed  too  slowly  through  the  Old  Testament,  to 
entitle  him  by  his  meritorious  services  in  the  New,  to  a  place  in  the  present 
list  But  from  the  liberal  views  which  the  part  of  his  translation  already 
published,  joined  to  his  late  volume  of  Critical  Henuirh,  presents,  con^ 
ceming  i\\c  faltc  repretentatioru  of  the  Deity  in  the  Pentateuch^  the  cruel  and 
sanguinary  character  of  the  God  of  the  ^^r^r^tvi,—- the  jyggU  of  the  mira* 
dee  eaid  t(f  be  wrought  by  •AfoM«,— the  incredible  number  of  proJigiee  not 
literally  to  be  believedr^ht  freguent  interposition  of  the  Deity  and  hie  agentt, 
not  to  be  admit$ed,^^\he  absurdity  of  attributing  inspiration  to  the  vtritere  of 
the  early  booh  of  the  Old  7V«tomenf,«-the  error,  inconeittency,  and  dotcn^ 
right  absurdity,  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrev)  writings^  from  n»hich  their  inspsra" 
fion  cannot  be  credited,  even  on  th^  authority  of  St,  JPaul^  sr  though  an  qngel 
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of  gAered  writ,  he  could  not  have  discovered  in  the  whole 
tribe  of  polemics.  Of  their  powers  in  this  way,  some  few 
specimens  have  been  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  Disserta- 
ihms:  and  from  the  notable  exertions  of  master-criticism, 
which  haye  been  there  occasionally  noticed,  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  of  the  sufficiency  of  these  writers  to  fulfil 
the  engagement  entered  into  on  their  behalf  by  Mr.  BeU 
sham.^ 

from  kean>en  foere  to  ieach  s^,— the  inforihation  qf  the  &l>rew  luHoriam  tk* 
rived  from  public  regitterat  popular  traditiotffft  and.  old  <on^#,-— from  these* 
and  other  observations  of  a  similar  nature,  there  is  offered  a  reasonable 
promise,  that  when  this  translator  of  the  books  accounted  sackeh, 
shall  have  extended  his  researches  to  the  New  Testament,  and  thereby 
clearly  made  known  hi*  scheme  of  Christianity^  he  will  prove  himself  fully 
entitled  to  have  his  name  enrolled  amone  the  most  enlightened.of  Mr.  B  s 
Unitarian  Commentators.  When  we  find  him  thus  freely  concurring  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke,,  in  pronouncing  the  God  of  Moset  to  be  "  partial,  un- 
just, and  cruel,  delighting  in  blood,  commanding  assassinations,  massa^ 
crcs,  and  even  exterminations  of  people :"  can  we  doubt,  that  he  will  anee 
with  his  Lordship,  and  other  philosophic  inquirers,  in  viewing  the  God  of 
Pan/,  in  a  light  equally  unworthy  of  our  religious  adoration  r—J3o/m^- 
broke'a  Wotk»^  vol.  v.  p.  567.-^to.  1754. 

The  earthly  career  of  Dr.  Geddes  has  been  closed  since  the  above  was 
written :  nor  did  he  live  long  enough  to  carry  his  mischievous  perversions 
of  scripture  beyond  the  limit  of  Uie  Pentateuch,  and  the  historical  books. 

*.  The  above  engagement  has  in  fact  been  fulfilled  by  the  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  has  lately  issued  from  the  press ;  and  which,  as 
appears  by  a  note  on  the  beginning  of  the  first  epistle  of  St  John,  has  been 
founded  principally  upon  Sie  labours  of  those  able  expositors,  and  asso« 
Aates  of  xMr.  Belsham,  to  whom  we  have  been  above  referred.  I  hold 
myself  therefore  now  bound,  in  point  of  justice,  to  retract,  (so  far  at  least 
as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned)  what  I  had  ventured  to  pronounce,  in 
p.  108.  of  this  work,  concerning  tlie  unlikelihood  of  any  Unitarian  ver- 
sion of  the  scripture  being  given  to  the  public.  It  must  however  be  con- 
fessed, that  by  what  has  been  done,  these  Unitarian  expositors  have  not 
much  abridged  the  liberty  for  which  they  so  strenuously  contend.  Their 
version  is  of  that  convenient  latitude,  that  a  person  may  at  the  same  time 
admit  its  authority,  and  yet  disbelieve  almost  every  doctrine,  and  every  im- 
portant truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  It  is,  in  short,  like  the  ancient 
mantle  of  my  country,  a  covering  of  such  loose  and  wide  dimensions,  that 
the  wearer  n)ay  turn  round  and  round  in  it,  without  disturbing  its  shape,  or 
depriving  himself  of  its  shelter.  And  like  that  too,  it  has  been  used  as  a 
disguise  to  muffle  the  assassin,  and  to  conceal  the  dagger. 

The  Editors  of  this  work  have  not,  it  must  be  observed,  conducted  them^ 
selves  in  the  publication  of  it,  with  that  manly  boldness,  which  they  are  at 
all  times  so  ambitious  to  put  forward  as  their  distinguishing  characteristic. 
They  have  on  the  contrary  not  scrupled  to  adopt  one  of  those  piotu  frauda, 
tvhich  they  are  pleased  to  consider  the  ordinary  expedients  of  their  ortho- 
dox opponents.  The  name  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Established  Church  was  cal- 
culated to  lull  suspicion,  and  to  contribute  to  a  more  extended  circulation, 
■  and  accordingly  this  Improved  Version^  which  they  have  now  sent  abroad, 
they  profess  to  found  upon  the  basis  of  Archbishop  A''evjcomt^s  translation  of 
the  New  Testament ;  whilst  in  truth  they  adopt  no  part  of  that  translation 
which  in  any  degree  shackles  them  in  point  of  doctrine,  but  abide  by  it  in 
such  places  only  as  are  of  a  nature  perfectly  indifferent.  They  have  thu^ 
contrived  to  give  a  respectable  name  to  their  Unitarian  blasphemies.    TJiey 
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Our  author  bniself,  indeed,  Ws  fiivoiii^  m  vkh  baft  far 
iKsphjrt  of  his  critical  ingenttitj*      Those  few,  bowmr&t 

IIK10  hold  out  deceitful  colours  to  the  Unwitfj,  and  vend  their  poiAolls  under 
a  false  label. 

To  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  Improved  Veraitm  whhia 
the  narrow  bounds  of  a  note,  would  be  impossible.  The  reader  may  easilv 
Conceive  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  **  interpolations,  omissions,  false  read- 
ing's, mistranslatioiis,  and  erroneous  interpretations,**  on  which,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  Mr.  Belsham  places  so  firm  a  reliance,  has  been  iuUy  brought 
to  bear,  and  has  roost  thoroug^hly  performed  its  work,  in  the  forging  of  this 
last  great  production  of  the  Unitarian,  foundry.  A  few  particulars  how 
ever,  which  may  suffice  to  gi^^some  faint  notion  of  tlie  design  and  eJCecu- 
lion  of  the  performance,  I  cannot  but  advert  to. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  work,  (p.  v.)  we  are  fairly  appriaed,  that  it  has 
been  a  principal  part  of  its  design,  to  **  devest  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
technical  phrases  of  a  systematic  theology.'*— That  is,  in  other  words,  we 
are  told,  that  the  great  object  has  been,  so  to  render  the  New  Testament, 
as  to  empty  it  of  aQ  such  expressions  as  might  give  support  to  any  of 
the  received  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.    This  appears  pretty 
manifestly  to  be  what  is  here  intended :  for  agreeably  to  this,  we  find,  that 
sdl  those  phrases,  which  in  any  way  connect  with  the  unscriptural  notions 
of  the  miracuiotu  conception,  the  pre-exiatence,  and  the  dwinity  of  ChriMt,'^ 
the  personal  exiitence,  diwte  natttre,  and  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Sjn^ 
fif,— the  existence  of  evil  sptrtts  and  angels,  ^c— are  all  completely  swept 
awky ;  and  nothing  left  to  us,  but  what  perfectly  agrees  with  Mr.  Belsham's 
Idea, — that  Christianity  comprizes  a  good  moral  system,  with  indeed  the 
knowledges  of  this  one  fact,  that  a  man  has  risen  from  the  grave. — ^In  the 
next  place,  we.  are  told,  what  sufficiently  explains  how  this  has  been  ei&ct* 
ed.    It  is  stated,  that  it  has  not  been  the  intention,  "  to  exhibit  a  version 
critically  correct  in  every  minute  particular  :**  and  that  "  verbal  criticism 
had  of  course  not  been  attended  to  in  the  degree  tliat  some  might  wish  and 
expect**  (p.  vi.) — Thus  we  are  fairly  informed,  that  certain  liberties  aae 
to  be  taken  in  the  translation,  to  which  the  minuteness  of  verbal  criticism, 
mi^t  possibly  present  some  impediment.    That  is,  in  a  work,  whose  very 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  words,  the  exact  meaning  of 
Words  is  not  to  be  attended  to,  lest  it  might  embarrass  the  freedom  of  trans- 
lation, and  force  upon  the  translator  a  sense  different  from  that  which  he 
chooses  to  assign.    Of  What  nature  are  those  freedoms  in  translation,  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  facilities,  and  are  adapted  to  the  objects,  which  the 
editors  have  here  planned  for  themselves,  I  sha)}  now  give  two  or  three 
slight  specimens. 

Tiie  first  which  I  shall  mention,  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  the  IneamatioK, 
which  is  at  once  thrown  off,  by  rejecting  from  the  beginning  of  the  gospda 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  the  miraculous 
birth  of  our  Lord.  This  has  been  done,  it  must  be  allowed,  with  sufficient 
boldness:  for  it  is  fairly  admitted,  that  these  portions  of  the  gospels  •«  arc 
to  be  found  in  all  the  MSS.  and  versions  now  extant"— Now  it  is  actually 
aniusing  to  observe,  wliat  is  the  leading  evidence  by  which  the  editors  con- 
ceive themselves  justified,  thus  to  expunge  from  the  canon  of  scripture^  what 
has  come  supported  by  tlie  testimony  of  nU  the  MSS.  and  all  the  versions. 
With  respect  to  the  passage  in  Matthew,  they  tell  us,  that  the  Ebionitea  did 
not  read  the  two  first  cbaptera  in  their  copy  of  his  gospel ;  and  with  respect 
to  St.  Luke,  they  tell  us,  that  Marcion,.  a  heretic  of  the  3d  century,  did  not 
admit  the  two  first  chapters  of  his.  Therefore  it  follows,  that  since  the 
sect  of  the  Ebionitcs,  and  the  heretic  Marcion  of  the  2d  century,  are  against 
all  the  Manuscripts,  and  all  the  Versions,  it  is  impossible  that  tliese  last  can 
be  received  as  true.  The  argument  is  certainly  quite  intelliblc.  But  let 
nh  inquire  a  little  about  these  irrefragable  witnesses.    And,  first>  as  t» 
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]pr0Tfr  blm  hf  no  means  unirorth)^  of  the  cause  wbicli  he  snp- 
ports*    The  two  passages^  which  expressly  ascribe  the  office 

these  Ebiomtetf  we  ere  informed*  that  thdr  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
rejected  the  three  last  gospels,  and  all  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  And  next, 
M  to  this  Mareion,  we  find,  that  he  rejected  the  Old  Testament,  and  every 
part  of  the  New  which  contained  quotations  from  the  Old,  and  that  he  used 
no  gospel  hut  that  of  St.  Luke,  expun^^g  from  this  also  whatever  he  did 
not  approve :  and  we  are  told  these  thmgn  too,  upon  the  very  autliority  on 
which  the  editors  build,  respecting  the  omissions  from  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
JLuke.^->Why  then  hare  not  these  admirers  of  Mareion^  and  tlie  Ebionitet, 
reoeived  the  testimony  of  such  unirapeached  witnesses  throughout  ?  Why 
hare  they  not,  on  the  authority  of  the  latter,  rejected  all  the  New  Testa- 
ment except  St.  Matthew ;  or,  on  the  authority  of  the  former,  rejected  the 
entire  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  the  New,  excepting  a  part  of  St  Luke 
and  some  of  the  Epistles :  or,  on  the  authority  of  both  together,  why  have 
they  not  rejected  the  whole  Bible,  both  Old  and  New  Testament  ? — But  it 
seems,  that  these  witnesses  are  to  be  brought  up  and  turned  down  at  plea- 
sure :  they  are  both  good  and  bad,  according  as  may  serve  the  present  pur- 
pose. For,  not  only  do  we  find,  that  they  are  not  believed,  by  the  party  pro- 
dudng  them,  in  any  part  of  their  testimony  except  that  which  relates  to  the 
be^nnings  of  the  two  gospels ;  but  we  find  that  even  in  these  they  are  be- 
lieved, only  so  far  as  is  convenient;  our  Editors  themselves  admitting,  that 
the  Ebi9nitet  had  mutilated  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  by  taking  away  the 
genealogy  !  that  is,  by  taUngaway  the  fiirst  16  verses  of  the  first  chapter. 
And  therefore,  respecting  these  first  16  verses,  the  Editors  reject  the  tes^ 
timony  of  the  Eiionites  as  being  convicted  of  a  mutilation  of  the  gospel ; 
but  as  to  the  remaining  verses  of  the  first  chapter,  and  the  whole  of  the  se- 
cond, they  hold  the  testimony  of  these  same  Ehionitet  to  be  good,  against 
ail  gainsayers,  agunst  all  Manuscripts,  and  against  all  yersions.«^All  this 
is  put  forward,  honestly,  and  without  anv  attempt  at  disguise.  The  Ebion- 
ite  witnesses  pronounced,  on  one  side  of  a  leaf^  as  not  credible,  from  their 
acknowledged  mutilation  of  the  sacred  text ;  and  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
same  leaf,  maintained  to  be  witnesses  of  such  repute,  as  ought  to  be  relied 
upon,  in  opposition  to  all  the  MSS.  and  aU  the  Versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  whole  worid. 

But  that  we  may  form  a  better  judgment  of  the  value  of  this  Ebionite 
testimony  according  to  the  showing  of  its  Unitarian  abettors,  let  us  attend 
to'a  few  more  particulars  on  this  head.  The  gospel  of  the  Ebionites  began, 
it  is  said,  with  these  words.  It  came  to  pan  ik  trb  days  op  Hbro» 
Kino  of  Judea,  that  John  cams  baptixikg  nith  the  baptum  of  re* 
fentance  in  the  rwer  Jvrdan.  This  the  Editors  distinctly  state  in  their  third 
note,  firom  the  authority  of  Epiphanius ;  whilst,  in  the  very  note  which  pre- 
cedes, they  reject  the  text  of  St  Matthew,  expressly  because  it  pUces  the 
birth  of  Christ  before  the  death  of  Herod ;  which  erent,  th^  contend  from 
Luke  ill.  23.  must  have  taken  place  two  years  at  least  before  Christ  was 
b6m.  Thus,  the  gospel  ascribed  to  Matthew  is  spurious,  because  it  fixes 
the  birth  of  Christ  before  the  death  of  Herod ;  and  yet  the  gospel  of  the 
Ebionites,  which  fixes  it  not  less  than  thirty  years  before  that  event,  (inas- 
much as  it  represents  Herod  to  be  alire  at  the  commencement  of  (he  Bap- 
tist's ministry)  is  notwithstanding  to  be  relied  on  as  a  genuine  and  indis- 
|>utable  document. — Yet  farther, — ^for  the  Editors  seem  ambitious  to  make 
mn  overpowering  display  of  the  riches  of  their  criticism  on  the  first  open- 
ing of  their  work,— they  inform  us,  from  Epiphanius,  that  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocrates  argued  from  the  genealt^y  at  the  beginning  of  the  goepel,  tliat 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  ac- 
quaint us,  that  the  gospel,  which  was  used  by  Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates, 
Was  the  g09pei  of  the  Ebionites,  to  which  they  admit  no  genealogy  was  pre- 
fixed, or  from  which  (to  use  their  own  and  Epiphanius^  words)  the  gene* 
«hgy  vMie  taken  away.    This,  it  Will  be  confessed,  is  making  a  tolerably 
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of  intercession  to  Christ,  are,  (Rom.  viii*  34.)  •  He  is  mow 
at  tlie  right  hand  of  Chdf  making  interce89ion  for  us  i  uid 

Urge  demand  upon  the  eompUutance  of  the  reader ;  yet  there  rsinaiiw  ttfll 
more  occasion  for  his  courtesy,  if  he  will  travel  on  amicahly  wiih  the  £iU- 
tors  even  through  the  first  two  pages  of  their  translation.  The  renemUgf 
appears,  upon  the  first  view,  to  be  a  d.fficulty  in  their  way,  which  they  have 
themselves  unnecessarily  created.  The  fibionites  they  have  produced,  as 
their  favourite  witnesses,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  true  and  original  eos- 
pel  of  St.  Matthew.  But  the  Bbionites  omit  the  entire  of  the  two  first 
chapters  of  that  gospel.  Why  then  injure  their  evidence  by  contendiag 
for  the  genealogy y  which  they  reject  ^  The  reason  is  plainly  assigned.  The 
genealogy,  as  it  stands,  may  answer  the  purpose  of  proving,  Uiat  Jesus  was 
the  ofispring  of  Joseph  and  Mary :  and,  accordingly,  the  Editors  iqpprixe 
us,  that  Cerintbus  and  Carpocrates,  applied  it  to  this  use,  and  hence  ite- 
duccd  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ. 

They  proceed  also  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  admitting  the  genealogy 
to  be  genuine,  on  the  groimd,  that  '*it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  an  as* 
thor  writing  for  the  instruction  of  Hebrew  Christians  would  have  omitted  to 
trace  the  descent  of  Christ  from  Abraham  and  David,  upon  which  they 
justly  laid  so  gi'eat  a  stress."  They  then  proceed  to  evince  the  like  reasoa- 
ableness  of  discarding  all  that  follows  Uie  genealogy  to  the  end  of  the 
second  chapter.  «  This"  (they  say)  "could  not  have  been  vtritten  bj  tik 
authftr  of  the  genealogy ^ 'for  it  contradicts  «is  desigv,  which  was  is 
prove,  that  Jesus,  being  the  son  of  Joseph,  was  the  descendant  of  Abraham 
and  David :  whei-eas  the  design  of  this  narrative  is  to  show,  that  Joseph, 
tlie  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  was  not  his  real  father.  This  acoount  there- 
fore uf  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  Christ  must  have  been  wanting 
in  the  copies  of  Cerintbus  and  Carpocrates,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  £bi* 
onites :  and  if  the  genealogy  be  genuine^  thU  narrative  must  bx  sJntnoiuJ' 
Thus,  then,  the  whole  matter  is  completely  arranged.  The  genealogy  must 
be  genuine  as  marking  the  human  descent  of  Christ  from  Abraham  and  Da* 
vid,  a  thing  expected  by  the  Jews :  and  by  all  who  received  it  as  gemiiii^ 
tlie  narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception,  as  contradicting  its  design, 
must  be  rejected  as  spurious.  At  the  same  time,  lest  we  should  imagine, 
that  the  force  of  this  reasoning  might  have  operated  «o  powerfii%  «poa 
those  Hebrew  Christians  who  received  the  genealogy  and  maintained  the 
proper  humanity  of  Christ  as  to  induce  them  to  take  amay  the  naxrative 
which  so  directly  contradicted  the  genealogy,  in  like  manner  as  it  is  adnut- 
ted  others  of  them  had  taJten  away  the  genealogy  itself,  the  Editors  take 
care,  in  the  very  next  note  to  assure  us,  tliat  to  that  description  of  Chas- 
tians  **  the  account  of  the  miraculous  conception  could  not  have  been  in  any 
degree  unacceptable :"  '*  nor  vnnUd  ilT  (they  add)  **  at  all  home  imilitaioi 
agaitt*t  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Chritt,  it  being  a  fact  analo- 
gous tn  the  miraculous  birth  of  Isaac,  Samuel,  and  other  eminent  peraont 
of  the  Hebrew  nation."  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  history  of  the  miraculoat 
conception  is  itself  something  miraculous  ;  for  it  at  the  same  time  cvitfi^* 
dicte,  and  yet  does  not  at  all  nUlitate.  against,  the  idea  of  Christ's  human  de- 
scent. 

Now  perhaps  it  may  be  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  these  erudite  and  hi* 
minous  commentators,  to  bring  together  into  one  point  of  view,  the  scattered 
lights,  which  have  been  here  distinctly  noticed;  but  which  cannot  fail  fros 
their  combined  brilliancy,  to  shed  a  brighter  glory  upon  the  work  which 
they  are  designed  to  illustrate.*-!.  The  Ebionttes  and  Marcion  have  omit- 
ted, in  their  respective  copies  of  certain  portions  of  scripture,  passages^ 
which  are  undoubtedly  parts  of  the  genuine  sacred  text ;  and  the  iormer  (it 
is  confessed)  have  actually  taken  atitay  the  genealogy  from  St.  Matthew^ 
gospel :  the  proof,  therefore,  arising  from  their  omission  of  whatever  ^^tcs 
to  tiie  miraculous  conception  of  Christ  must  be  received  as  decisive  agunst 
that  fact,  although  it  is  admitted,  that  the  narratives  of  it,  as  given  bx  St 
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(Hebr.  vii.  25.)  He  ever  livdk  to  make  intercession  for  ns. 
NoW|  SB  Mr.  B*  cannot  allow  to  Christ  the  office  of  iutejrceso 

lUtfttthew  Mid  St.  Luke,  come  attested  liy  every  manuscHpt  and  every  veN 
sion  now  extant  without  exception. — 2.  The  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  as  U  is 
conveyed  to  us  at  this  day  by  all  the  MSS.  and  all  the  versions,  cannot  be 
genuine,  because  it  requires  us  to  believe,  that  our  Lord  was  bom  before 
Sie  death  of  Herod ;  but  we  may  admit  as  unqueationabie  the  gospel  of  the 
Ebtonites,  which  pronounces  Herod  to  be  living  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Baptist's  ministry,  or  about  the  thirtieth  year  after  our  Lord's  nativity. 
Lastly,  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception  ascribed  to  Saint  Mat- 
thew, must  have  been  rejected  by  all  who  received  the  genealogy,  as  contra- 
dicting the  design  of  the  genealogyi  which  was  to  establish  the  liuman  de- 
scent of  Christ ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  qtiite  clear,  that  the  fact  of  th^ 
miraculous  conception  could  not  at  all  have  militated  agfainst  the  doctrine  of 
the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  nor  consequently  have  been  in  any  degree 
unacceptable  to  those  who  held  that  doctrine.^-Sueb  are  the  new  views  prc^ 
sented  at  the  opening  of  this  Improved  Vernon,  which  is  to  set  every  thing  ta 
rights  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.    See  pp.  1,  3,  3.  5  and  also  p.  131. 

There  are,  moreover,  certain  chronological  deductions  connected  with- 
some  of  the  foregoing  observations,  which  I  cannot  avoid  laying  before  the 
reader.  Two  pages  back  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  Editors  contend,  that  ^ 
ihe  death  of  fferad  inust  have  taken  place  mo  year*  at  leatt  before  ChHotwao 
Sorn.  Their  mode  of  establishing  this  ]>oint  is  deserving  of  some  detait  It- 
IbUows,  they  say,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  death  of  Herod  be- 
ing placed  (as  it  is  by  Lardner)  in  the  year  750,  or  751,  U.  C.  Lardner,  in 
the  part  referred '  to  by  the  Editors  p.  129.)  bad  asserted,  that  *'  if  Herod 
died  in  1750,  U.  C.  he  died  three  yeare  and  nine  rnonths  before  the  vvLOA.it 
CHRISTIAN  era;  if  at  a  Certain  time  before  mentioned  in  the  year  751, 
then  he  died  about  twoyeart-and  nine  montho  before  the  oqid  era  .*"  and  which 
IS  the  truth,  he  professes  himself  unable  to  determine.  (See  Lardner^e 
H^orksf  vol*  i.  p.  428  )  Our  Editors,  referring  to  Lardner  (twice  upon  the 
same  subject,  at  p.  2,  and  at  p.  '029)  contend  perempto^ly,  that  Christ 
''must  rave  seek  born  at  leatt  tv)0 years  and  nine  months,  and  probably 
three  years  and  nine  months,  after  the  death  of  Herod  /'  and  thus,  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  all  the  arguments  by  which  the  Vulgar  Christian  Era  has  been  dis- 
proved, or  rather  with  an  apparent  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
arguments,  they  have  at  once  assumed  the  vulgar  and  the  true  era  of  our 
Lord's  nativity  to  be  the  same ;  and  on  this  assumption,  as  in  itself  sufficient 
to  invalidate  the  whole  story  of  our  Lord's  birth  as  given  by  St.  Matthew, 
th^  build  the  rejection  of  that  story  as  an  utter  fabrication.  They  profess 
at  the  same  time  to  gpround  tlieir  reasoning  on  the  authority  of  Lardner  / 
whose  main  object  has  been  to  establish  the  direct  reverse  of  their  position,— 
that  Christ  '^  must  have  been  bom  two  years  at  least  after  the  death  of  He- 
rod ;"— -inasmuch  as,  with  great  learning  and  sound  argument,  lie  has  la-  | 
boured  to  demonstrate  the  consistency  of  St.  Luke's  declaration  respecting  1 
the  age  of  Christ  in  the  15th  of  Tiberius,  with  the  narrative  of  St  Matthew* 
which  places  the  birth  of  Christ  about  two  years  before  tlie  death  of  Herod. 
{Lardner^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  S39— 382.)  That  learned  writer,  however,  in  his 
Appendix  concerning  the  time  of  Herod's  death,  has,  unfortunately  for  our 
Editors,  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  spoken  of  the  Vulgar  Christian 
Era  as  posterior  to  the  death  of  Herod :  and  they,  substituting  for  the  Vul' 
gar  Christian  Era,  the  time  of  Chrisfs  nativity^  have  at  once  inferred  the 
priority  of  Herod's  death  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  have  adduced  the  att- 
thority  of  Lardner's  name  in  behalf  of  a  position,  which  Lardner  has  most 
triumphantly  overthrown.  A  similar  instance  of  careful  reference  to  autho* 
rities,  and  of  minute  attention  to  the  accuracies  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  very  front  of  this  elaborate  performance,  which  I  can- 
not avoid  adverting  to  in  this  place.  The  Editors,  whilst  dealing  out  in 
tlieir  introduction  large  porti5>iis«f  that  knowledge  of  manuscripts  und  the 
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sor,  he  begins  wKb  remaAing,  that  ^  the  exact  iin|Kirt  of  tha 
phrase  is  difficult  to  be  aacertatned"  in  these  passages :  and 

Ttrioui  critical  apiMffttiis  for  the  tianslation  of  the  Kew  Testsmentv  w^aA 
Wetttein^  Michtelii,  Griesbachy  and  others  bad  already  amply  supplM,  taltt 
occasion  to  speak  x^Ephrem  the  Syiiam^  as  ''a  writer  ofsoMS  note  ib  the 
siXTR  century."  (p.  xiv.)  la  this  at  least  they  have  thought  and  spokai 
for  themseWes :  the  commonly  received  opinion  having  hitherto  been,  that 
Kphrem  flourish^l  about  the  middle  of  the  vovrth  century.  From  A^mimim 
we  learn,  that  he  was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  325 :  and  wt 
are  told  by  Jerome^  that  he  died  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Valcns,  that  is,  st 
some  time  before  the  year  379.  We  are  also  informed  by  the  early  autho* 
ritiest  that  this  same  Bphrem,  who  is  here  so  slightly  glanced  at  as  **  «  ofi. 
hrrf  iome  note!*  was  a  person  of  the  most  distingfuished  celebrity :  a  man, 
of  whom  Jerome  says,  ^  ad  tantam  venit  claritadinero,  at  post  lectioncm 
scriptnrarumpubliee  inquibusdam  ecdesiis  ejus  scriptarecitentur  ^  who  is 
described  by  Ebedjetu,  a  learned  Syrian  of  the  iJtIi  century,  **  Ephrsm 
magnus,  qui  appeUatus  est  Syrorum  propheu :"  who  was  even  entitled  by 
the  Syrians,  **  the  doctor  of  the  whole  world  ;**  and  who,  in  truth,  ^tii  the 
consent  of  all  who  have  hitherto  made  mention  of  him,  has  been  estiBUted 
as  one  of  the  roost  illustrious  divines  and  writers  in  the  century  in  which  be 
lived,  that  is,  a^  we  have  seen»  in  the  fourth  century.  The  Editors  of  the  Ab« 
proved  Veviion^  however,  acquaint  us,  that  he  was  ^  a  writer  of  eofne  mote  as 
the  eixiheentwy.**  It  is  the  teas  pardonable,  I  may  add,  in  these  £<fitort,  te 
have  been  thus  inattentive  in  the  case  of  Ephrem ;  as  he  is  reported  (Xertrf* 
Iter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419,  420.)  to  have  written  a  commenUry  upon  the  Mgrmot^ 
mf  1\xtian,  a  writer,  whom  the  Unitarians  have  been  at  all  times  nxioas 
(though  most  unfoundedly  indeed)  to  claim  as  an  auxiliary  to  their  caioBi 
(See  VirUUamt*o  Free  Inquiry,  p.  60—66.) 

I  need  not,  I  think,  go  much  farther  upon  this  subject. — ^T  shall  howeter 
touch  )iriefly  upon  two  or  three  points  more.  The  beeinnlngs  of  the  gospels, 
(at  least  of  thr^  of  them,)  have  always  been  found  sadly  troublesome  Is 
Unitarians.  Mmhew  and  Luke  however,  have  now  been  (breed  to  part 
with  theirs.  This  could  not  be  so  easily  effected  with  regard  to  St.  John. 
We  have  no  Ebionite  or  Mardon  appropriate  to  his  use.  But  we  have  what 
jiut  answers  as  well,  a  Unitarian  expositor.— Foe  example.  "  The  womi> 
was  in  the  beginning,  and  the  woed  was  with  god,  and  the  wo  an  was  a 
COD.**  The  WORD  then  is  found,  not  to  be  god,  but  only  a  gou.  But 
again,  lest,  as  being  a  cod,  it  might  still  by  possibility  be  supposed,  tint 
ilie  formstion  of  the  world  has  been  ascribed  to  this  word  in  the  verse 
which  follows,  we  are  told  diat  '*  all  things  were  done  by  him  ;  and  with* 
out  him  was  not  any  thing  dovb  that  was  done  .^  that  is,  says  the  note, 
**  all  things  in  the  clwistian  dispensation  were  done  by  Christ ;  i.  e.  by  hit 
authority,— 'the  word  yn^fAAi  never  signifying  to  create.'*->We}! ;  but  then 
we  come  to  the  10th  verse,  in  which  we  find  the  MCords,  O  xor^uac  /i*  atim 
ty*nT^»  This,  to  common  readers,  would  indicate,  that  the  wor/^  vat  crea- 
ted by  this  WORD.  Bit  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  iir«»TA  fytverTo  most  be 
rendered,  **  all  things  were  dome  by  him;'*  of  course  it  must  follow  here, 
that  **  the  vforld  was  done  by  him  :*'  let  these  words  mean  what  they  m^ 
No  such  thing  after  all.  Our  expositor  tells  us,  that  the  only  true  rendering 
IS,  **  the  world  was  enlightened  by  hhn."  And  thus  the  whole  matter  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  his  creation  of  the  world,  are  cleared  awi^  from  die 
introduction  of  St.  John^s  Gospel.  For,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  the 
opening  clause  {In  the  Beginning  was  the  Word)  nothing  indicative  of  Christ's 
fre-exiotenee  is  contained ;  inasmuch  as  the  berfnning  here  means  simply  (we 
are  told)  **  the  eommenoement  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  or*of  the  ministry 
of  Christ**  The  whole,  then,  as  duly  explained  by  these  critics,  stands  thus : 
Chriot  (for  so  tl^ey  admit  the  word  is  to  be  understood)  wao front  the  com* 
9nencentent  of  the  nunietry  of  Christ  /  and  Christ  ^ithdre*9  to  commune  w*^ 
Gs</,  and  to.receive  Uutrttttiemf^  his  ministry  ;  and  Christ  tptfr  a  Gsd    JTor 


for  this  he  assigns  a  reason  which  cannot  be  denied  to  be 
sufficient,  that  probably  the  writers  themselves  annexed  to  U 

the  ezcelleiit  uid  itrtetly  cluflied  vetaomi  aligned  for  these  ioiproireineitU 
.ttpon  the  common  version,  I  refer  to  this  profoundly  learned  work  itself,  pp. 
199,  WO,  if  the  reader  should  not  be  altogether  satisfied  with  those  rea- 
•ons,  he  will  however  be  pleased  to  recoHect,  that  the  Editors  have  given 
£ur  notice,  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  condescend  to  the  *'  minateneMr 
of  verbal  criticism." 

I  shall  content  myself  with  one  specimen  more  of  the  quaUfications  of  the 
Editors  for  the  work  which  they  ha^  undertaken,  I  haVe  given  one,  as  an 
example  of  their  accuracy,  in  ascertaining  the  genuine  text  of  Scnpture :  a 
second  as  an  example  of  their  precision  in  re&ence  to  historical  dates:  a 
third,  as  an  example  of  their  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory :  a  fburth,  as  an  example  of  their  acanoen,  ia  detecting  tJie  precise  sig- 
nification of  the  original  language ;  and  this  will  serve  as  an  examine  of  the 
justness'of  their  inferences  on  general  principles  of  reasoning.  Acta  vii.  60, 
we  find  St.  Stephen  addressing  his  prayers  to  Jesus  Christ,— '*  Lord  Jesus, 
leceive  my  spirit  ;^*  and,— ^*  Lord,  lay  not  this  to  their  charge.'*  On  these 
passages,  oiur  expositors  favour  us  with  the  following  just  distinction  and 
aalutary  caution.  "  This  address  of  Stephen  to  Jesus,  when  he  actually  saw 
him,  does  not  authorize  us  to  offer  prayers  to  him,  now  he  is  invisible:** 
and  for  farther  explanation  they  refer  to  Mr-  Lindsey,  'who  states  the  matted 
thus.  **  Unquestionably  Stephen  addressed  this  prayer  to  tlie  Lord  Jesus. 
But  this  can  be  no  precedent  fur  directing  prayer  to  him  umeen^  or  address* 
ing  him  as  God,  whom  the  blessed  martyr  declares  he  iova  vtith  kit  m«,  and 
calls  him  the  Sen  of  Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  Godg  calls  him  the 
Son  OF  Man,  in  that  his  highest  state  of  exaltation.*'— -./^jko/o^.  Sec.  p.  129. 
-—This  reasoning  is  quite  invincible,  and  contains  in  it  a  mine  of  valuable 
natter,  which  does  not  at  first  sight  present  itself.  Jesus  must,  it  is  evident, 
be  a  mere  inan^  or  he  could  not  nave  been  seen  by  Stephen  in  bodily  form, 
*'  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  nor  have  been  called  by  him  £be  Son 
of  Man.— C'  Behold,  I  see  the  Heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God.")  He  might  then  of  course  be  worshipped  and 
prayed  to,  whilst  he  was  plainly  viaible  at  a  man.  But  when  he  ceased  to 
appear  as  a  man,  he  ought  no  longer  to  be  addressed  in  prayer.  Or  perhaps, 
mierally  speaking,  it  is  meant,  that  no  being  that  is  inviaible  can  properly 
be  an  object  of  worship.  How  all  the  arguments  which  Popcrjr  has  ever 
devised,  in  defence  of  image  v^rnMp,  fade  and  vanish,  in  comparison  of  the 
bright  and  overpowering  evidence,  which  this  reasonins^  supplies ! 

By  this  time  the  reader  must  be  sufficiently  awave  of  the  great  value  of 
this  Improved  vernon  of  the  Mv  Teetameni :  and  it  may  accordingly  be 
safely  dismissed ;  more  particularly  as  Mr.  Mvet's  valuable  Remarh  ren- 
der all  farther  criticism  upon  the  work  nearly  superfluous*  And  yet  before  I 
finally  take  my  leave  of  it,  I  must  do  it  the  juscice  to  say,  that  there  are 
criticisms,  the  production  of  certain  Unitarian  commentators,  which  are  too 
bold  even  for  iff  adoption.  l>f  this,  one  striking  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  translation  of  Acuxx.  28.  in  which  the  Editors  prefer  the  safer  mode  of 
evading  the  admission  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  by  reading  Yiu^m  instead  of 
eis.  Lord  instead  of  God.  Mr.  Wakefield,  on  the  contrary,  contends  strenu- 
ously for  Sm,  and  afUrwards  effects  his  escape  ftom  the  consequence,  by 
proposing  two  of  the  most  extraordiniry  criticisms  that  were  ever  ventured 
by  a  Greek  scholar.  T«  i/nc  4i/u*rer,  he  renders,  not  hie  ovn  bloody  but,  hie 
evm  Son,  because  truly  a  man's  eon  may  be  said  to  be  hio  oton  bloods  axd 
therefore,  the  Son  of  God  may  be  expressed  by  God's  own  blood,— an  ex- 
preasion,  which  had  it  been  used  of  God  the  Father  by  a  Trinitarian  ia 
defence  of  hit  doctrine,  would  have  subjected  him  to  Mr.  Wakefield's  inef* 
fable  contempt.  Mr.  W.  supplies  also  another  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulty,  (that  is,  the  difficulty  of  acknowledging  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,) 
fix.  that  of  translating  the  words,  *'  by  the.  blood  of  his  own,**  (supplying  the 
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mo  ttry  distinct  t Jea**  St.  Paid  it  ifl  clear  wm  no  Jkriionml 
Christian ;  or  be  would  not  have  uaed  wordit  so  inaccurately 

void  fibii.>^TW%  obserr«,  «■  the  rendering  of /i*  tit  j^nt  «ijr«tk.  So  waA 
for  the  mo«t  celobrftted  »ohoUr  of  the  UnittrU*  school  which  EngUnd  hat 
nroduGod.— The  reader  will  be  rewarded  for  his  trouble  in  looking  into 
MiddUtmC*  Doctrint  ^tke  Gr^ek  ArUcUt  p.  4Xft— 428>  on  this  pessoge.  to 
lltith*  I  refer  mo«t  wtlUngly  to  this  work,  m  one  which  will  supply  to  tke 
scripture  student,  some  of  the  most  valttsble  helps  to  the  crHical  inTestiga«^ 
lioo  of  the  Text  of  the  Kew  Tetlftnieiit,  which  cw  bo  derived  horn  waj 
modftni  pubUdOiMk 


HftTing  been  led.  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  note,  to  advert  to  the  reje^ 
tion,  by  the  Unitarian  Editors,  of  the  portion  which  follows  the  geneakiry  m 
the  firsjt  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  1  deem  it  not  uniadriaableto 
oflTer  here  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  those  chapters,  which  wkhoot 
going  at  length  into  the  proof  of  their  authenticity,  will  I  trust  he  ibimd  sufii* 
cient  to  supply  at  once  a  satisfactory  assurance  on  that  bead  Dr.  Marshi 
in  his  nintli  lecture  observes,  that  if  we  turn  to  the  second  Tolunae  of  Griec- 
iacA's  S^nM^  Critiat^  we  shall  find  a  quotation  from  the/rj«  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew's  G^>spel,  and  a  reference  to  the  $ec9fyi  made  by  iklmu  the  fipicu* 
rean  philosopher,  which  quotation  and  reference  are  noted  by  Origmk^  who 
wrote  in  answer  to  Celsus.  Griesbach,  he  adds,  justly  remark^  ^  Hiac  pttct 
duo  priora  Matthsi  capita  Celso  nota  fuisse."  And  with  no  lefts  jostace  os 
his  own  part,  he  deduces  the  following  inference  s  that  if  Celaui^  who  wrote 
his  celebrated  work  against  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurtliosi 
and  consequent)^  little  more  than  an  hundred  years  after  St  Matthew  hin* 
self  wrote,  yet  found  the  first  two  chapters  in  hU  manuscript  of  St.  Matthew^ 
Gospel,  those  chapters  must  either  have  been  ori[s^/partsof  St.  Matthew^ 
Gospel,  or  they  must  have  been  added  at  a  time  so  little  antecedent  to  the 
age  of  Celsus,  that  a  writer  so  Inquisitive,  so  sagacious,  and  at  the  aame  time 
so  inimical  to  Christianity,  could  not  have  failed  to  dtteetxXit  impostnm.  But 
that,  in  this  case,  he  would  not  have  quoted  those  chapters  as  puiM  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel:  and  consequently,  that  the  truth  must  lie  in  the  etAc^ 
part  of  the  dilemma,  namely,  that  those  chapters  are  authentie^— C«iaree  •/ 
Lectures,  Part  ii.  pp.  55.  56. 

To  this  reasoning  of  the  learned  and  able  Profeaaor  nothing  can  be  added^ 
which  will  give  greater  force  to  his  conclusion.  In  point  of  &ct,  however. 
It  is  important  to  observe,  that  we  are  not  left  to  a  single  quotation  from  the 
firtt,  aiid  a  single  reference  to  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  for  the 
proof  that  the^e  two  chapters  were  l^nown  to  and  admitted  by  CeUua.  In 
truth  we  find,  from  Origen's  refutation  of  that  authpr'a  charges  against  Chris* 
tianity,  that  his  references  to  those  chapters  were  so  numerous  as  neariy  to 
aupplv  a  perfect  detail  of  the  facts  which  tkey  relate.  See  Origtm  ^ouui 
CeUus,  pp.  108. 119. 125. 134. 139. 184. 189. 192.  20a  The  Kftder  who  may 
dislike  the  trouble  of  referring  to  Origen's  work  for  the  proof  of  thia,  wifi 
probably  acquiesce  in  the  following  recapitulation  given  l;^  Lardner  of  tlie 
testimony  home  by  Celsus  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  first  two  chapten  of 
St.  Matthew.  « 

*<  We  learn  fsom  him"  (Celsus)  ^  that  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  in  a 
email  village  of  Judea,  supposed  to  have  heea  descended  from  U>e  Jewish 
kings  :  that  she  was  married  to  a  carpenter :  that  for  some  while  her  hus» 
hand  was  doubtful  about  her  chastity :  that  Chaldosna,  or  other  wiee  nca 
from  the  East,  came  to  Jerusalem  soon  after  his  nativity,  to  do  him  homago 
as  King  of  the  Jews»  having  been  es^cited  lo  that  journey  by  the  appearsoct 
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«nd  B&phit080{>Irica%;  for,  benid^g  tlte  aforesaid  vagueness  of 

«f  a  stir  t  thftt  Herod  moved  by  Jealousy  put  to  de&th  msAy  young  cbHdren^ 
liopmg  to  kill  Jeaus  with  them ;  tht  by  dtreetion  of  an  angel  ha  was  carried 
hy  bis  parents  Into  Kg^^pt  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  i  where,  as  Celsus 
insinuates,  Jesus  learned  the  charms  practised  in  that  country.  He  calls 
Jesus  the  Nazarsan  man,  or  man  of  Nazarothi  frotn  the  place  where  he  was 
broug;ht  up  and  chiefly  resided  I  :efbre  his  appearance  in  a  public  character.** 
See  Lardner^s  HTark*,  vol.  viii.  pp.  10, 11. 19^23.  sa,  59.  and  ftir  a  yet  more 
particulariaed  detail  by  Dr.  IMdodge,  see  ibid  p.  63. 

Kow,  what  is  this,  but  an  abridgment  of  the  history  gi?«n  by  the  EyangelK 
bt  f  Indeed  the  testimony  thus  borne  by  Celsus  is  so  irresistible,  that  its 
application  is  not  denied  even  by  the  writers,  who  most  strenuously  oppose 
themselves  to  the  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  6os^ 
pel.  Thtts  Dr.  Wiiiianut  in  his  Free  Inquiry,  p.  49.  when  urging  his  objec- 
tions strongly  against  those  chaptersi  asserts,  that  **  we  have  no  certain 
references  or  allusions  to  them,  tiU  the  days  of  Celsus  the  Epicurean,  about 
the  year  160  or  later.**  That  the  reference  made  by  CelsHs  to  these  chap- 
ters, is  certain  and  undoubted^  is  then,  plainly  admitted.  As  to  the  lateneew 
of  that  reference,  the  drawback  thence  arising  will  not  be  considered  very 
ibrmidable,  when  it  is*  recollected,  that  the  daie  of  Celsus*s  work  is  not  re- 
moved from  that  of  9t.  Matthew's  Gospel  by  more  than  about  one  hundred 
years,  nor  from  the  death  of  St  John  by  more  than  fifly  ;  and  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  remarks  already  quoted  from  Dr.  Marsh  are  held  in  remem* 
ibrance.  But  imaginary  as  this  drawback  is,  yet  cannot  even  tins  be  conce* 
ded  to  Dr.  Wlllians ;  the  very  reverse  of  his  allegation  being  the  truth.  For 
ve  </s  find  certain  references  to  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  hrfort 
the  date  of  Celsus*s  work. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  them  numerous  and  decisive  in  the  writings  of 
JfUtin  Martyr :  so  much  so  indeed,  as  nearly  to  supply  a  recapitulation  of 
all  the  facts  related  in  those  chapters ;  and  in  such  language  as  clearly  tO 
prove,  that  from  those  chapters  the  information  of  the  vrriter  was  principalis 
derived.  The  very  words  also  of  St.  Matthew  are  sometimes  quoted  with 
ft  precision  so  unequivocal  as  to  determine  the  source  of  the  quotations. 
Passages  and  phrases  which  occur  in  St.  Matthew  only,  and  appiications  of 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Jeremia!),  which  are  made  by  no  other 
£vangelist,  are  adopted  by  Justin  ;  and  adopted  by  him  with  a  literal  ad- 
herence to  St  Matthew's  text ;  and,  what  renders  the  demonstration  perfects 
with  a  literal  adherence  in  those  very  citations  fVom  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  St.  Matthew  has  departed  from  the  words  both  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint  (See  WuiL  Mart.  pp.  52,  54.  o04— 30r,  and  the  observations 
npon  these  parts  of  Justin,  at  p.  502  of  this  work.)  These  references  to  St. 
Matthew  are  contained  in  Jusiin*s  Firet  Jlpology,  presented  by  him  to  the 
£mperor  Antoninus  Pius  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  in  his  Dialogue 
^ffith  Trjpho ;  both  of  which  are  supposed  by  the  best  Commentators  to 
have  b^n  written  about  the  year  140.  Thus  we  have  travelled  nearer  to 
the  age  of  the  Apostles ;  and  in  truth  we  come  nearer  still,  if  we  consider 
that  Justin's  testimony,  though  not  published  till  the  year  140,  may  fuirly  be 
carried  Inek  to  the  period  at  which  he  became  a  Christian ;  inasmuch  as  we 
must  stippose  him  at  that  time  well  acquainted  with  the  Christian  scrip- 
tures, which  must  in  fact  have  been  the  means  of  his  conversion }  and  con<- 
sequently  cannot  easily  imagine,  that  what  was  not  then  conceived  to  form 
a  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Guspcl,  could  be  afterward**  received  by  him  aft 
euch.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  authority  of  Justin's  testimony^ reaches 
backwards  nearly  to  the  year  ISO 

To  a  date  equally  early  may  be  referred  the  testimony  of  the  Composer ^^ 
or  (perhaps  I  might  more  properly  sa>)  the  Christ ianizer  of  the  iHbyilxnt 
Oraelee  ;  who,  as  Lardner  juAily  observes,  was  manifestly  acquainted  with 
the  first  two  chapters' of  St  Matthew.  For  a  few  extracts  from  this  work^ 
aee  p.  504.  of  this  volume.    The  objection  that  lhi«  eeUection,  «r  «t  l«eff  * 
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expressioo,  it  19  certaiO)  that  ''  God  hit  no  right  lumi  at 


part  of  it»  WM  the  forg«ry  of  a  Chriatian  writer^  instead  of  deCractii^  fra» 
ita  value,  auppUea  the  very  circutnatancey  which  rendera  it  admiaaible  ai 
evidence  in  the  cause :  aince  otherwiBe,  (were  it  what  it  proieaaea  to  be, 
atrictly  prophetical,)  ita  similarity  to  any  other  written  document,  could  af- 
ford no  proof  of  that  document'a  previoua  exiatence  The  only  point,  which 
it  is  important  to  establish,  is  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  this  coUectioa; 
nnd,  that  it  existed  from  an  earl^  period  of  the  second  century,  may  be 
fairly  deduced  from  the  authorities  collected  by  Lardner.  Celaua  nafces 
Ihe  interpolatkm  of  these  Oracles  a  aubject  of  reproach  againat  Chriattana. 
And  Justin  quotes  them  in  matters  relating^  to  Chriatian  doctrine.  1  ahal 
not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  teatimony  which  these  writings  present;  \mIL 
proceed  to  that,  which  brings  us  back  within  the  limita  of  the  Apoatdat 
age,  and  which  ofiera  itself  with  an  authority  not  i»^or  to  that  of  Aposto- 
lic orifpn.    I  mean  the  testimony  of  Jgnatiu9, 

This  Apostolic  father,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  in  the  tenth  of 
Trajan,  that  is,  in  the  year  lOT,  (See  Lardn^,  vol.  ii.  p^  69.)  we  find,  in  hit 
(genuine)  Epistle  to  the  Epherians,  plainly  referring  to  the  history  of  the 
Virgin  Mary*s  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  appearance  of 
^e  star  which  ao  wonderfully  announced  his  birth.  (See  Patr,  •Spot.  roL 
ii.  pp.  ^8.  94. 110.  112. 114.)  In  the  larger  Epiatle  also,  (ibid.  part.  4.  p.  7a} 
we.  and  an  exact  quotation  of  the  passage  in  Matth.  i-  23 :  on  which,  bow* 
ever,  I  will  not  lay  particular  stress,  as  the  larger  Epiatles  of  tliia  Father 
are,  and  not  un^uatly,  suspected  of  interpolation,  and  therefore  this  quota* 
tion  mav  possibly  be  of  spurious  origin.    We  have  now*  travelled  back 
within  about  forty  years  from  the  publication  of  St  Matthew'a  Gospel ;  and 
we  have  the  testimony  of  a  cotemporary  and  associate  of  the  Apostles,  one 
who  outlived  the  Apoatle*  John  but  by  six  or  seven  years,  who  bad  reeeired 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Apostles 
themselves  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Antioch,  the  first  and  oldest  Christian 
church  among  the  Gentiles,  appointed  to  it  within  less  than  ten  vcars  Atna 
the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  (see  Lardner,  v<H.  ii.  pv  66.)  and  who  him- 
self, like  the  Apostles,  died  a  martyr  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  he 
professed.    We  have,  then,  in  faet,  what  amounts  to  Apostolic  testimony 
for  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  disputed  chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  Tet, 
strange  to  say,  a  deficiency  in  this  very  respect  has  been  aUeged  aa  an 
objection  against  their  authenticity. 

It  is  ui^ged  by  Dr.  Williams,  tluit  the  siltnce  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers 
aupplies  an  argument  of  this  nature.    It  is  true,  indeed,  he  does  not  here 
mean  to  include  Ignatius,  having  made  hh  teatimony  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
tinct inquiry.    He  speaks  only  of  the  other  Fathers  s  and,  of  these,  he  adds 
that,  without  which  their  silence  could  afford  no  semblance  of  an  argument 
whatever ;  namely,  that  they  **  oflen  cite  and  refer  to  cither  parts  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel,  and  had  frequent  occasion  in  their  debates  with  Jewish 
unbelievers,  to  refer,  sdbo,  to  the  first  and  second  chapters,  had  they  known 
or  acknowledged  them  to  be  genuine."  {Fret  Inq.  p.  103)    And  in  another 
place,  (n-  93,)  he  aays,  that  "  as  these  Fathers  frequently  had  occasion  to 
speak  or  the  mmily  and  birtli  of  Christ,  it  ia  hardly  credible,  that  none  of 
them  should  have  referred  to  those  chapters,  had  they  been  extant,  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  composition  of  St.  Matthew."    Kow,  the  direct  op- 
posite of  both  the  assertions  herein  contained  is  precisely  tlie  fact.     For,  i« 
the  first  place,  the  references  made  by  these  Fathers  to  St.  Matthew's  Gos* 
pel  :ire  extremely  few  :  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  are  in  no  part  of  their 
writings  engaged  in  any  debate  or  discussion  whatever  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  birth  of  Christ :  (both  of  which  points  shall  be  more  particularly  advert- 
€4!  to  at  the  conclusion  of  this  note.)  So  that  were  any  inference  to  be  drawn 
firom  the  silence  of  these  Fathers  upon  the  subjects  contained  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  it  should  rather  be,  that  on  thoae  subjects  w> 
cf  iitroversies  existed  at  that  day,  the  facts  Mlated  in  those  chapters  being. 
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iiMeh  Jtmi  tan  simif  to  intercede" !  !*  By  this  phibsophi- 

acqaiescisd  in  without  diipute  s  thii»  Iwft  sbould  be  the  natural  inference^ 
when  we  find  the  facts  familiarly  alluded  to  by  the  only  one  of  the  Aposto- 
lical Fathers  whose  subject  led  him  to  refer  to  them — ^Ignatius ;  and  again 
by  Justin,  who  immediately  succeeded  the  times  of  Uiose  fatliers,  and  who 
in  truth  wrote  both  his  FirBt,  Apoh^  and  his  Dialogue  mth  TTrypho  before 
the  death  of  one  of  them,  namely  Pofycarp.    Many  have  been  the  occasions 
on  which  1  have  found  myself  compelled  in  the  course  of  this  work  to  pro- 
test against  the  disingenuousness  of  Unitarian  critics  in  their  treatment  of 
andent  authorities ;  but,  perhaps,  there  is  noone^  agunst  whom  such  a  pro- 
test is  more  loudlv  demanded,  than  against  the  writer  whose  objections  I 
.have  been  engaged  in  noticing.    The  foregoing  obseryations,  coupled  with 
those  which  will  be  found  subjoined  to  the  present  note,  will  probably  ap- 
pear to  most  readers  sufficient  to  substantiate  tliis  charge  ;  and  yet  they 
supply  but  a  small  part  of  what  might  be  adduced  in  its  support.    At  the 
same  time^  it  remains  to  be  remarl^,  that,  notwithstanding  the  strained 
exertions  of  this  writer  against  the  authenticity  of  the  introductory  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gos^l,  he  affords  but  very  imperfect  aid  to  the  Editors 
of  the  Unitarian  Version ;  inasmuch  as  his  arguments  are  principally  di- 
rected against  the  genealogy,  which  they  retain  as  genuine  \  and  the  proofs, 
by  which  be  endeavours  to  overturn  St  Matthew's  relation  of  the  circum- 
stances  attending  the  miraculous  nativity  of  our  Lord,  are  built  upon  the 
assumed  genuineness  of  the  history  of  the  same  event  as  ^ven  by  St.  Luke : 
so  that  if  Dr.  Williams  be  right  in  his  results,  the  Editors  are  wrong  in 
theirs  -.  wrong  in  retaining  the  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew,  and  wrong  in  re- 
jecting the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Luke.  ,  . 
But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.    We  have  seen  that  the  teatimo- 
^v  supporting  the  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  car^ 
ries  us  back  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles.    A  farther  confirmation  is  had  from 
the  Syriac  Version,  whose  date  is  justly  referred  to  the  same  early  age,  and 
in  whidi  (as  in  everv  other  Version  of  St  Matthew,  including  the  Old  ItaHe, 
whose  antiquity  is  also  trnquestioned,)  those  two  chapters  are  found  to  ex- 
ist.   And  that  evidence  should  not  be  wanting  from  any  description  of  the 
early  writers,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  ifr^rnu  Christian,  Megenpputf 
who,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  was  amongst  the  first  successors  of  uie  Apos- 
tles ;  and  who  is  described  by  Gobar,  as  A^jfAtoe  ti  au^  iuu  ato^^xikoc.    In 
a  fragment  of  this  writer,  we  have  a  reference  to  part  of  the  history  in  the 
second  chapter  of  St  Matthew ;  from  which  Lardner  pronounces,  that  it 
**  appears  plainly,  that  this  part  of  St  Matthew's  Go^iel  was  owned  by  this 
Hebrew  Christian ;''  so  that,  be  adds,  '*  he  must  either  have  used  our  Greek 
Gospel;  or  if  he  used  only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  St.  Matthew,  this  history 
must  have  been  in  it  in  his  time."  (Lard*  Worko^  voL  ii.  p.  143.)    How  then 
stands  the  evidence  upon  the  whole  ?   The  Syriac  Version,  which  is  one  of 
ApostoUcal  antiquity,  and  the  Old  Italic,  both  comain  the  two  chapters. 
Ignatius,  the  only  Apostolical  Father  who  had  occasion  to  make  reference 
to  Uiem,  does  so.    The  Sibylline  oracles  do  the  same.    Justin  Martyr  does 
the  same.    Celsus,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith,  does  the  same. 
Hegesippos,  a  Hebrew  Christian,  does  the  same.    Irenaeus,  and  all  the  fa- 
thers mo  succeed  him,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  do  the  same.    And  the 
chapters  are  at  this  day  found  in  ttyery  manuscript  and  every  version  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  which  is  extant  throughout  the  world.    Thus  we 
have  one  continued  and  nnbroken  series  of  testimony  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  present  time  ;  and,  in  opposition  to  this,  we  find  only  a 
vague  report  of  the  state  of  a  Hebrew  copy  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  said  to 
be  received  amongst  an  obscure  and  unrecognized  description  of  Hebrew 
Christians,  who  are  admitted,  even  by  the  very  writers  who  claim  the  sop' 
port  of  their  authenlicity,  to  have  mutilated  the  copy  which  they  possessed, 

*  ftvhvj,  p.  70. 
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eal  discovery,  Ihe  aathority  of  St.  Paul  is  completely  aad  ift 


liy  removinff the  geneategry— I thouW  not  Iwre  4w«k  so  ton^  ape* a 
tect,  which  is  at  this  day  so  fully  ascertained  as  the  attthcntictiy  ofthe  fir* 
two  chapters  of  St  Matthew's  Gospd,  did  H  i»ot  ftimiab  a  fair  oppoftomqr 
X)f  exhibiting  the  species  of  evidence,  which  Unitarian  CTittcs  are  capable  of 
resisting;  and  the  sort  of  argumonta,  with  which  they  do  not  aemple  to  «- 

*  1  have  mentioned  above,  that  the  fii-st  two  chapters  of  St  Matt^are 
found  in  all  the  MSS.  that  a^  extant.  To  those  hitherto  commonly  toowa, 
a  late  discovery  in  the  library  of  this  University  cnabtes  me  to  addtbetestn 
mony  of  one  more,  and  that  one  of  considerable  antiquity.  Forthiadisoo^ 
the  public  is  indebted  to  the  great  industry  and  accurate  research  of  the  Ret. 
Doctor  Barret,  now  Vice-Provost  of  Trinity  College.  This  inafiuscnpr, 
which  is  a  codex  retcriptiu,  conUins  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  in  tile jnoflt 
ancient  Greek  character,  of  which  a  fac  simile  has  been  publwhcd  bytht 


University :  and  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  learned  Edrtot  not 
to  be  of  later  dale  than  the  sixth  century.  In  this  MS.  we  find  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Matthew'*  Gospel,  with  the  exception  of  some  pans  vatttiM 
fl^m  mutilation ;  namely,  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter,  aad 
from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth,  and  from  the  twentieth  to  the  tweiitf-tfaim 
verse  of  the  second  chapter. — It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  obflervatioa. 
that  Dr.  Williams,  speaking  of  this  manascript,  of  which  he  bad  recetfed 
an  account  previous  to  its  publication,  observes,  ••  no  information  coneemif^ 
9ur  inqmry  can  be  derived  from  this  manuscript."  {Free  Inq.  p.  xxi.)  Kow 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  had  been  to  discover  MSS.  that  could  jastify  tiie 
rejection  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  8u  Matthew,  or  at  least  of  the  geneaJogy. 
For  that  purpose,  undoubtedly,  this  MS.  could  yield  no  infbnnatkm :  but 
for  that,  which  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  an  inquirer,  it  alToTda  full  inftr- 
mation ;  via.  information  of  the  fact,  that  at  the  date  of  the  manuscript,  the 
genealogy  and  the  whole  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  were  deem- 
cd  by  its  writer  to  be  authentic,  and  were  found  as  a  genuine  part  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  MS.  from  which  it  was  copied. 


In  support  of  what  has  been  asserted  (pp.  499,  500.)  concetntng  Jtntim 
MartyrU  reference  to  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  fbllowing  rematks  wiUpro- 
babiy  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

The  quotation  from  Isaiah  vii.  14.  by  Juttin  Martyr,  is  as  follows:  Ut  v 

Mfxav  0  etof .  p.  53.  In  another  place  (p.  223.)  this  is  quoted  with  some  little 
-variation,  xn^iTae/  being  read  for  if  i/,  and  there  being  added  after  iwo»  the 
words,  ittf.t  KAXwvrttt  to  ove/Att  auth  B/u/u«r«]»X.  Now  St.  Matthew,  snd  be 
only  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  has  quoted  this  prophecy.  Both 
he  and  JusUn  quote  it  in  the  same  application.  Both  quote  it  in  the  tkrd 
person,  instead  of  the  second,  (thouohalt  call,)  in  ^vhich  it  is  given  by  both 
the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  of  the  Prophet:  and,  what  is  most  remarkable, 
both  amiex  the  interpretation  of  Emmamtei  in  the  very  words,  f«fS*  »/»•»  ■ 
etoc,  Ood  vtith  vt.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  resaonahle 
doubt  of  Justin's  having  taken  the  quotation  from  St  Matthew ;  as  well 
from  their  mutual  agreement  in  general,  as  from  their  common  departure 
from,  and  common  addition  to,  the  text  of  the  prophet  as  it  stands  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek.— Again,  in  p.  54,  Justin  relates  the  declaration  of  the 
Ansel  to  the  Virgin  in  the  manner  described  both  b>'  St  Matthew  and  St 
Luke ;  and  having,  through  the  first  part  of  It,  used  the  expressions  of  both 
indifferently,  he  conehides  witli  these  words,  xai  jutxtTtt  t*  «yoyuae  ttvru  I»rar, 
Au^tt  >«(  0'4»0-ii  Toy  Xflur  oMVH  Afro  T«r  AyuA^TMir  otvT«y ;  which  last  clause  con- 
tains the  very  wofxis  of  St  Matthew^  wonls^to  b«fbund  in  no  other  writer  sf 


wee  set  wide*    His  words,  it  is  shown,  admit  no  precise 

tlie  New  Te«UHii.eiit  Justiiv  nMi«o<ver,  to  prove  tbat  he  was  giving  a  quo* 
tfttionfrom  the  £vangeli8t8»  adda,  '*  as  they  &a.iw  taught  us,  who  have  written 
the  history  of  all  things  coiiceroing  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :"  hereby  clearly 
aimouncuigt  that  he  derived  hia  infomatioo  from  more  than  one  of  thesacred 
hiatoriaos,  and  therefore  maoifeaUy  pointiag  oat  both  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke*  who  only  of  the  sacred  historians  had  related  the  story  of  the  angel'a 
address  to  Mary.  And  yet,  what  is  Dr.  Williaros's  observation  upon  this 
pMsage  of  Josiin  2—'*  The  words  supposed  to  be  here  cited  from  St  Mat^ 
theVf  are^  /or  he  ^kall  twoe  k^  pe9pie  Jrtmt  their  eiiu.  Thist  however,  is  by 
no  means  certain ;  for  all  the  otlier  parts  of  the  quoution  are  taktn  out  of  St. 
X«ttkei^  though  in  a  manner  sonewhsAdisodlered.  These  words,  therefore,  may 
1>e  no  more  than  a  icoee  citoiios,  by  memory,  from  St.  Luke,  or  a  reference  to 
some  G4her  paasagi'S  of  the  same  wr^tev— see  Aeu  iv.  12.  E.  43.  The  thought 
o^urs  in  a  variety  of  places  in  the  New  Testament;  so  that  we  are  not  necessa- 
xily  obliged  to  conclude  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  Su  Matthew,  and  to  no 
other  Evangelist."  He  adds  also,  in  a  note,  that  '*  the  manner  in  which  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament  make  citations  from  the  old»  plainly  shows  that 
they  oflen  quoted  ttom  memory."  (Free  btq*  p.  98.)— Here  is  surely  most  ex- 
traordinary reasoning.  The  very  words  of  St.  Matthew,  t<y  a  tetter,  are  used 
by  Jttstim  The  same  words  are  employed  i^  no  other  writer  of  the  New 
Testament.  And  yet  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  this  precise  repetition  of 
St.  Matthew  is  not  a  quotation  from  him,  but  rather  a  lueee  citation  from  St. 
liuke,  who  has  not  used  any  terms  resembling  them.  And,  because  the 
thought  occurs  in  various  places  of  the  New  Testament,  we- are  not  obliged 
to  conclude  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  St.  Matthew,  who  is  the  only  writer 
that  has  used  the  vtordt  .*  and  this  too,  although  Justin  tells  us,  that  he  quotes 
from  the  Evangelists,  at  the  same  time  that  it  must  be  admitted,  that  no 
other  but  Matthew  and  Luke  can  be  alluded  to ;  the  one  of  whom  does  not 
at  all  employ  the  words  alluded  to,  and  the  other  does  most  accurately. 

Dr.  Williams,  indeed,  in  a  note,  adds,  that  *'  Justin  also  seems  to  allude 
to  the  Arabian  Magi,  Matth.  ii.  11.  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  p.  315,  &c. 
but  it  may  be  only  an  allusion  to  a  common  tradition."  {Free  Jnq.  p.  98.)—- 
Now  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  this  seeming  atlusion  to  the 
passages  in  Matth.  ii.  tl.  concerning  the  Arabian  Magi,  is  almost  an  exact 
transcript  of  that  part  of  St.  Matthew's  history,  and  in  several  places  convey, 
ed  in  the  very  words  of  St.  Matthew.  The  Magi,  speaking  of  the  king, 
whose  birth  was  signified  by  tlie  appearance  of  the  star,  tell  Herod,  in  the 
precise  terms  of  the  Evangelist,  »a/  nhB^/iw  ir^s^xvfite'ni  av*r6f  :  and  having 
eome  to  Bethlehem,  and  fallen  down  and  wo{*shipped  the  young  child,  they 
are  described  by  Justin  as  bringing  tlieir  gifts,  in  the  very  language  of  St. 
Matthew ;  T^^afryKAf  «tvT«  /ai^A,  x.^ua'ofj  kai  xiCetvoy,  tcatt  vf^u^my :  and 
afifain,  being  warned  in  a  vision  not  to  return  to  Herod,  they  are  described 
by  Justin,  as  returning  into  their  own  country  by  a  different  way,  in  almost 
the  very  words  of  the  Evangelist  likewise,  JV'  «xx«;  oJ^  up  ruf  X'^i*^  Atfrair. 
See  Matth*  ii.  2. 11,  13.  and  Justin,  pp.  304,  .)05. 307.  which  last  pages,  indeed, 
whoever  reads,  will  be  instantly  satisfied,  that  St.  MatUiew  is  scarcely  out 
of  the  view  of  the  writer  in  a  single  line.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  to 
this  part  of  Justin  that  Dr.  Williams  has  referred,  when  he  has  spoken  of 
the  seeming  allusion  to  the  Magi,  but  to  p.  ^IS,  C.  Colon.  1686  \  that  is,  to 
p.  330  of  the  edition  here  cited  But  why  did  not  Dr.  Williams  take  care 
to  inform  himself  of  what  Justin  did  say,  befoi*e  he  ventured  to  pronounce 
what  he  did  not  say.  More  however  yet  remains.  We  find  in  this  history,  as 

fiven  by  Justin,  two  prophecies  applied,  which  are  applied  by  none  ebe  but 
t.  Matthew ;  and  we  find  also,  that  these  prophecies  are  cited  in  the  words 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  not  in  those  of  the  propheu  by  whom  they  were  deliver* 
^dU  What  call  be  proof,  if  this  be  not  ?— .L  In  like  manner  as  in  St.  Matthew, 
we  here  find  Herod,  >yhen  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  wise  men,  eonsultinfp 
the  scribes  and  elders ;  who  inform  him,  that  Christ  was  to  he  bom  in  Beth* 
lebenii  for  that  the  Prophet  ha4  said,  Kai  ^  Bt^KttfJi  >«  Xir/a,  u^Afimt  thA^i^ 


jneaaiBg.    That  howeTer,  wUch  St.  Paul  oiigfM  to  have  niA, 

I 

«i  if  TMc  9y%fM.^9t9  Itt/ity  is  #«  >^  i^iXtv^tTAJ  jr>«/uiriC  erst  <^MpkAfU  tn  xmtw 
fLH.  See  Matt.  ii.  6.  uid  Justin,  pp.  55.  305-  Now,  in  this  citatioii  of  the 
prophecy»  the  Eran^list  and  the  Mwtyr  •p'ee  in  erery  letter;  wlMlst  tke 
prophecy  itself,  a»  given  by  the  LXX,  runs  differently  thus ;  K«<  rv  B«Sx«^ 
•4jcof  TM  £^{«dA>  iX/>orof  if  *ru  iivtfi  iv  ^Km^riv  XvJk*  #»  rs  /«•«  i(tXiw«T«i 
«a«/KflFoc  'TV  Mrtu  lic  A#;^oy>r«i  t»  tm  lo'MiiX.— wf^x.^— 2.  When  describing  the 
•laughter  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  consequent  fulfilment  of 
Jeremiah's  prophecy,  Jmtin  thus  quotes  the  prophecy :  ^vv  iv  P«^«t  mitH^ 

KXAtffi/bCOf  »«4  O^U^ftiC     ff'iXVC*     P^X*^   «A«iM'C    T«    TntM    «»TJI(,     fttt«    ««     •dOi 

gr«{«»x«6«viu  e<ri  «»  if0-i.  See  Jiuttn,  p.  307,  and  Matt*  ii.  1&  Here 
also*  we  have  a  complete  agreement  between  Jostin  and  St  Matthew, 
with  this  single  exception,  that  the  words  d-{»vi«  »«/>  found  in  the  oonnan 
readings  of  St.  Matthew,  are  here  wanted,  fiut  it  should  be  at  the  sane 
lime  noted,  that  these  words  are  likewise  wanted  in  some  manaacripts  and 
many  versions  of  St  Matthew  \  and  that  Griesbach  narics  them  as  most  pro- 
bably to  be  expunged  from  the  text  of  the  Evangelist  Now,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  stands  the  prophecy  itself,  as  rendered  by  the  Seventy  ?  ^mn  v 
P«/uei  nxtta-Bn  ^^ufu*  »**  »Xaluv/u«i  »«i  Wi/^/uK,  P«;(^»X  KarosXauoftiyiic  f^f  ^M 
viuf  AUTffc,  ««j  UK  wdiXfir  iTM^MJtxuBiiftUt  oTi  hk.  flitf-fF.— vf/ex.— or»  as  in  FaiK. 
*rr9xKAtofAtTni  HiL  ydtxt  w^vvmo-Biu  •trt  toi c  vioic  Av<riic,  oti  «s  iitf-iv.— These  rs* 
markable  passages  in  Justin^  it  must  be  observed,  have  been  altogether  unno- 
ticed by  Dr.  Williams. — What  then,  upon  the  whole,  is  to  be  judged,  con- 
cerning the  likelihood  of  Justin's  having  quoted  from  St  Matthew,  and  oon- 
ceming  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Williams's  examination  of  this  aubject,— 4t  can- 
not be  necessary  faither  to  discuss. 


At  p.  499  of  this  work,  the  Sibyllent  Oracles  have  been  referred  to.  k 
few  extracts  from  those  oracles  are  here  subjoined.  In  the  eighth  book 
are  to  be  found  several  passages  relating  to  the  nativity  of  Christ.  The 
angel  Gabriel  is  there  described  as  visiting  Mary  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
and  foretelling  the  miraculous  production  of  the  Saviour :  and  tlie  birth  of 
this  illustrious  deliverer,  at  Bethlehem,  of  a  virgin  mother,  is  at  len|^ 
detailed.    To  this  detail  is  added  what  follows. 

]&«iy«^«fs$  ^t  fuiyuo'i  ^CmHn  ^iT^^rs^  ttr^t 

K«i  Xtyn  n  Bc0Aff/4.  ^ttr^t^  5f«jeArri$  f  Ae;^^! 
B«rfA«r«i$  rt  tuu  sw/sffiMt^  xtu  wifLtvtv  «ft#y* 

p.  353. 

In  die  same  work  also,  at  p.  65.  we  find  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God :  and  the  name,  Uo-ovt,  by  which,  in  his  human  forro^  he  was  to  be 
known  to  men,  thus  described: 

A9  TiTf  iMii  fuyttXtf  9fiv  vMi  «i|f««'ii<i» 

« 

Dr.  Williams  refers  to  both  the  above  passages ;  and  admi«^s,  that  there  are 
^nany  which  relate  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Yet  he  contends,  that  they  are 
all  evidently  taken  from  St.  Luke's  gospel,  one  only  excepted  5  namely, 
that  one  first  cited  above,  which  sUtes,  that  '*  the  wondrous  new  star  that 
appeared  was  revered  by  the  wise  men  :^  and  thi*  ha  endeavoun  to  expUlfe 


jkvrairmx.  tM 

3k.  B«  iBifermB  «»•:  viz.  <<  that  Jesus  hayiBg  been  ftdiranced 

anray,  as  betng  derivable  from  the  general  traditiony  and  therefiyre  not  net 
cetsarily  to  be  traced  to  St.  Matthew's  gospeL  (Free  Inq.  p.  97.}— Dr.  Wil- 
Itanu  his,  howeyer,  been  rather  unforttmate  in  the  assertion^  that  every  cu> 
ciimsuuice  noticed  in  this  work  concerning  the  history  of  Christ,  with  the 
•ingle  exemption  just  made,  is  taken  from  die  gospel  of  St.  Luke^  Had  he 
examined  the  Sibylline  OracUi  for  himself,  and  not  contented  fadmself  with 
looking  to  the  extracts  given  by  Lardner,  he  would  have  discovered  his 
assertion  to  be  untenable;  he  would  have  found  one  passage,  at  least,  al- 
luding to  a  igot  not  recorded  by  St  Luke,  nor  by  any  evangelist  but  Sb 
Matt^sw,  that  of  the  preservation  of  the  m&nt  Jesus  by  the  flight  into 

Avrtf  -  v^nyn^st- 

pp.  65^  66. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  note,  p.  500.  that  *'  the  references  made 
by  Uie  Jipottolical  Fathers  to  St.  Matdiew's  gospel  are  extremely  few ;" 
and  that,  (with  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Ignatius)  "  these  Tathers  are, 
in  no  part  of  their  writings,  engaged  in  any  debate  or  discussion  whatever 
on  the  subject  of  the  birth  of  Christ.**  The  truth  of  these  positions  will 
be  manifest  on  a  short  review.  The  Jpostolical  Fathert  are  Jive,  Barnabas, 
Clement,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.  Now,  first,  as  to  <Slr.  Barna* 
bae  /  the  greatest  number  of  possible  references  made  by  this  Father  to  St. 
Matthew's  p^spel  amounts  to  ei^ht  /  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Lardner,  those 
that  may  with  any  strength  of  probability  be  considered  as  sucli,  do  not  ex- 
ceed Jour,  viz.  \f  att  xvi.  24.  xx.  16.  v.  43.  ix.  IS*  And,  neither  in  these, 
nor  in  any  allusion  of  this  Father  to  any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  is  there 
to  be  found  any  thing  controversial  respecting  the  birth  or  history  of  Christ. 
That  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  as  to  this  fact,  1  subjoin  the  several 
passages,  to  which,  in  addition  to  those  above  enumerated,  St  Barnabas  can 
be  supposed  to  have  referred.  Matt.  xxli.  43, 44  xxlv.  22.  xxv.  5,  6,  10. 
xxvi.  31.  Luke  vi.  30.  Acts  x.  42.  Rom.  iv.  3.  v.  16  ix.  10, 11, 12.  xi.  36. 
XV.  8.  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  xi.  20.  2  Cor.  v.  17.  Eph.  ii.  2.  v.  16, 17.  Phil.  iv. 
5.  2  Tim.  I  10.  Heb.  iiL  5.  x.  25.  1  Peter  i.  17.  u.  5.  2  Pet.  ill.  10. 
Rev.  xxii.  12. 

3.  As  to  St,  Clement.  In  the  epistle,  which,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  we  find  but  ybur  references  to  the  gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew :  viz.  vii.  1,  2,  12.  ix.  42.  xvili.  6.  xxvi.  24.  And 
neither  in  these,  nor  in  any  allusions  to  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
do  we  meet  with  any  matter  connected  witli  the  history  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  or  relating  to  any  object  but  that  of  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment, and  the  enforcement  of  Christian  rules  of  conduct.  The  passages 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  this  father,  are,  in  addition  to  those  already 
specified,  these  which  follow.  Luke  vi.  36,  37,  38.  3^vii.  2.  Acts  xiii.  22. 
zx.  35.  Rom.  i.  29,  30,  32i  ii.  20.  ix.  4,  5.  xiv.  1,3.  xv.  1.  1  Cor.  i.  12. 
X.  24.  xii.  12,  15,  22,  24.  xlii.  4.  xv.  20.  2  Cor.  id.  18.  viii.  5.  x.  17,  18.  xi. 
34,  25.  Gal.  i.  4.  Eph.  iv.  4, 5,  6.  Phil.  i.  10.  ii.  5,  6,  7.  Col.  i.  10. 
1  Thess.v.  18,23.  1  Tim.il.  8.  Hi.  13.  v.  4.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Titus  ill  1. 
Heb.  i.  3,  4*  5,  7, 13.  iU.  2, 5.  iv.  12.  vi.  18.  xi.  5, 7,  8,  31, 32,  33,  34,  35, 
36,  37. 39.  xii.  1, 2,  6, 9, 10, 11.  James  I.  5,  6,  7,  8.  ii.  21,  23.  iii.  13.  iv.  3, 
4,  6.     1  Pet.  iv.  8.  v.  5.    2  Peter  ii.  5,  6,  7, 9.  ill.  4. 

^This  fafther's  allusion  to  one  of  the  above  passages,  Gal.  I  4.  I  insert 
^p  though  not  comi^ted  with  the  present  subject,  as  throwing  a  strong 

a  p 


(M  Arrsirmm* 

to  great  4^Hy  md  fidkltX)  »f  by  Uie.appokitmeat  ai  God, 

||||lit  upon  the  •erne,  whieli,  mtiiiMe  spostoiic  dayi,vaB  astigBad  to  tlic 
phrase  giving  Mmtetf  for  tfi»  as  applied  to  the  Mcrifice  of  Chtiat.  Am 
«■»?  AytLirtif  J»f  K^w  ^'^•<  »i«*«>  '»'•  «^*  **''•*  i^Mrtf  warij  v/imh'  Uc««c  X^i^u  • 
K</{i*c  ir/u*v»  •?  bfA»f/itLVi  etov>  ie«u  r«v  r«{»«  tmrt^  t»c  «'«^fr(  »ft«tt»  wu  9v 
4vx*'  '^^'C  '''*'  4('^^i'  fifotrnt,    {Pair.  Jipo§t,  T«i.  i.  pp.  189, 190.)     7V«i^ 

to  Wootf  ybr  fM .'  ki4  fitth  for  ^ztr  fietk^  hh  wul  jw  t^ut  «oW.  Tbe  reader 
miW  please  to  carry  this  exposition  of  the  paa«age  ot  Gabtians  i.  4^  faacfc 
to  p.  143^146.  of  tbts  work,  where  the  tnbstitutive  foree  of  the  woid  ^>v^ 
\am  heeii  alrbady  coMSiderecL] 

3.  In  the  Shepherd  of  Btrmaw  we  meet  with  allusions  (most  of  thcin  le- 
mote)  to*  ten  passages  of  St.  Matthew  at  the  most :  viz.  Matt.  v.  28,  43. 
X  3%  33.  xiii.  5, 6,  7,  20,  21,  22,  31«  32.  six.  23,  24.  xviii.  3,  4.  xxiiL  6. 
xxviii.  18.  The  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  this  lather 
may  be  suppoaed  to  aliude,  are  the  foUowmg.  Mark  ix.  50.  Luke  xiii. 
24,  25.  xvi.  18.  John  xiv.  6.  Acts  v.  41.  Bom.  viii.  11.  ix.  4.  xL  B9.  xv.  7. 
1  Cor.  iii.  16, 17.  vii.  11, 15.  2  Cor.  vii.  la  Gal.  Hi.  27.  £ph.  iv.  4»  30,  SI. 
Philip.  IT.  18.  Col.  i.  15, 16.  1  Thess.  ▼.  13.  2  Tim.  i.  14.  ir.  la  Hek 
zii.  17.  James  i.  5.  ii.  7.  iii.  15, 17.'  iv.  2,3, 4, 7»  12.  v.  1,  2,  4.  1  Peter 
i.  6, 7.  iii«  15.  v.  7.  2  Pett* r  ii.  15,  20.  1  John  it  27.  iv.  6.  v.  6.  2  Jdu 
4.  3  John  3>  4  Jade  21»  24.  There  are  expressions  also  in  this  father  le- 
«tmbling  several  in  the  book  of  Revelations.  But  in  none  of  these  afln- 
sions  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  do  we  find  the  author  coocenicd 
^ith  any  other  than  topics  of  moral  and  religious  exhortation. 

4.  In  those  Epistles  cf  J^natiue  which  are  received  as  genuine,  there  are 
to  be  discovered,  besides  tlie  allusiona  to  tile  first  two  cliapters  of  Matthew, 
Noticed  at  p.  500.  of  this  work,  but  six  passages  of  that  evangelitit  to  whick 
this  father  can  be  supposed  to  refer:  viz.  iii.  15.  x.  16.  xiu  33.  xriiL  19, 
20.  xix.  12.  In  addition  to  tliese,  he  may  be  considered  aa  referring  to  ihe 
following  parts  of  the  other  gospels  and  epistles.  Luke  xiv.  27.  John  iii. 
a  vt'u.  29.  X.  9.  xii.  49.  xvi.  11,  28.  AcU  x.  41.  Bom.  viii.  38, 39.  xv.  7. 
1  Cor.  i.  10, 18, 19,  20.  iv.  4.  v.  7.  vi.  9, 10.  xv.  8.  2  Cor.  v.  14^  IS.  Gal. 
i.  1.  v.  4.  £pb.  ii.  22.  iv.  3,  4, 5.  v.  2,  25,  29.  vi.  13,  14, 16, 17.  Philip.  L 
SI.  li.  3,  5.  Col.  i.  7.  1  Thess.  v.  17.  2  Tim.  i.  16,  18.  ii.  4.  Titus  u.  3. 
|>hilem.  20.  Heb.  x.  28,  29.  xiii.  9.  1  Peter  v.  5.  1  John  1. 3.  3  John  2. 
Of  t)iese,  as  of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  alluded  to  \sy  the  fa- 
thers before  named,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  none  are  connected  with  any 
discussion  concerning  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  And  the  alhisions,  which 
this  father  (as  observed  at  p.  500.)  has  made  to  that  subject,  will  be  (bund 
upon  examination,  not  to  have  been  studiously  and  formally  broug^ht  fo^ 
ward  for  the  purpose  of  priming  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  oar 
Lord's  birth,  as  if  they  were  at  that  time  not  generally  assented  to ;  but  ia* 
troduced  familiarly  and  unqualifiedly,  as  relatmg  to  a  fact  well  known,  sad 
about  which  no  cUnerence  of  opinion  prevailed^  or  at  least,  none  that  de- 
manded a  more  detailed  consideration* 

Lastly,  With  respect  to  Pofycarp,  of  whose  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  fU- 
Uppians  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  preserved ;  his  references  to  St.  Msl- 
thew  are  as  follow.  Matth.  v.  3. 7. 10, 44.  vi.  12, 13, 14, 15.  vii.  1,3.  xxvi  41. 
These  relate  merely  to  matter  of  religious  exhortation  and  enforcement,  aa 
do  his  remaining  references  to  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  namely. 
AcU  ii.  24.  Horn.  xU.  17.  xiii.  9, 10.  xiv.  10, 12. 1  Cor.  v.  1 1.  vi.  2,  9,  10.  2  Cor 
iv.  14.  vi.  7.  viii.  21.  Gal.  i.  1.  iv.  26.  vi.  7.  £phes.  ii  8,  9.  iv.  26.  Philip,  ii.  10, 
11 ,  16.  Col.  i.  28.  1  Thess.  v.  17,  22.  2  Thess.  iU.  15. 1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2.  vi.  7  la 
2  Tim.  ii  11, 12.  iv.  10.  Heb.  iv.  12, 13.  1  Pet  i.  8,  13,  21.  1  Pet-  ii.  11, 12. 
17>  22,  24.  iii.  9,  I4w  iv.  5, 7.  v.  5. 1  John  il.  7.  iv.  3.  Jude  3. 

The  piurposes  for  which  the  ApostoUcal  Fathers  refctred  to  the  New 
Testament,  will  readily  be  discerned  by  a  review  of  the  passages,  to  which 
Uiey  can  be  supposed  to  have  alluded,  and  which  have  been  toe  v^ery  f<d^ 


eofltinuall^  employiog  his  reneirated  and  improyed  powers,  ui 

enamerated.  In  tratfi,  so  far  are  they  fit»ni  hayinfp  had  oGOttidh  to  refer  to 
such  parts  of  scripture  as  relate  to  the  family  and  birth  of  Christ,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  1^natius>  their  subjects  in*  no  instance  lead  them  to  any  (fis* 
ciission  or  e%'en  fiqtice  of  these  points.  The  episrie  of  Barnabas  consists  of 
tiro  parts :  the  one  exhorting  to  constancy  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  witkoui  the  rites  of  the  JewUh  lam  £  and  the  other  contain* 
inj^  a  course  of  moral  instructions.  (See  Menard,  Jttdie,  de  S.  Bam  Patr. 
Jipust.  vol.  i.  p.  xxviii.)  The  epistle  of  Clement  is  designed  to  compose  dis- 
eeniions,  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  church  of  Corinth  respecting  spirituAl 
governors ;  and  is  principaily  occupied  in  recomaiendtng  peace,  and  harmo- 
ny^ and  humility,  and  faith,  and  all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  life.  The  wri- 
tings  of  Hermas  consist  of  visions,  mandates,  and  similitudes^  all  totally 
unconnected  with  the  person  and  history  of  Christ  The  short  letter  of 
Polycarp,  which  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  bulk  to  fill  ten  actavo  pages,  is  e»- 
tirely  employed  in  godly  exhortation.  And  in  the  genuine  £pistlef  of  I^^ut* 
tins,  in  which  heretical  opinions  are  adverted  to,  we  find  that  father  opposing 
to  those  opinions  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  birth,  agreeably  to  the 
account  given  of  it  by  St.  Matthew ;  and  opposing  that  fact  as  decisive  and 
unanswerable  in  ailment,  whilst  it  is  iuelf  assumed  as  a  matter  about  whidi 
there  was  no  dispute.  That  the  heretical  opinions,  moreover,  against  ^hid» 
be  had  to  contend,  were  not  those  which  maintained  the  simple  hnmaniw  of 
Christ,  but  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  denied  his  human  nature  aitoretiher, 
and  the  reality  of  his  suffering  and  resurrection ;  seems  fairly  deducibleirom 
the  entire  tenor  and  language  of  his  Epistles,  and  more  especially  from  the 
xith  section  of  bis  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  in  which  he  lays  particular 
stress  on  these  thing^  having  been  done  truly  and  certatHly^T^ttx^frattkii^mi 
K*t  CtCAimt.  [On  this  subject  I  cannot  foi'bear  recommending  to  the  reader 
ftn  excellent  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
on  the  Met  he'd  rf  Explaining  the  JV>w  Teetamtnt&y  the  early  opiniona  of  Jew9 
and  Chrietiana  concerning  Chriet.  Let  him  look  particularly  to  p.  357,  and 
the  argument  connected  therewith.  I  cannot  but  think,  that  this  ingenious 
writer  has  tuken  a  juster  view  than  ttiat  which  even  the  learned  Bishop  Pear* 
son,  the  great  vindicator  of  Ignatius's  writings,  has  formed,  of  the  nature  of 
Uie  heresies  with  which  this  ancient  father  had  to  contend.] 

How  little,  then,  upon  the  whole,  these  early  fathers  had  to  do  with 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  history  relating  to  '*  the  family  and  birth  of 
Christ ;"  how  little  they  were,  in  their  writings,  concerned  in  "  debates  with 
Jewish  ttnbeiievera  /"  how  little  they  were  urged  to  the  necessity  of  <*  refer- 
ring tn  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,"  and  hoW  little  consequently 
Dr.  Williams  is  at  liberty  to  infer  from  the  silence  which  he  attributes  to 
them  on  the  subject  matter  of  tliose  chapters,  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
spurious, — 1  leave  to  the  reader  to  determine.  That  he  may  form  the  better 
judgment  of  the  value  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  silence  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Fathers  concerning  any  assigned  portion  of  scripture,  I  shall  conclude 
with  transcribing  some  ooservatinns  of  tlie  industrious  and  cautious  Lardner 
upon  the  subject  of  their  writings  (  fVcrJke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103, 104.)—*'  All 
these  are  but  shoil  pieces.  The  largest  is  the  Sliepherd  of  Hermas,  which  is 
almost  as  large  as  all  the  rest  put  together.  But  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  that  work  for  the  writer  to  tfuote  books.  All  these  piecei^ 
except  the  Sliepherd  of  Hermas,  are  epietlee  written  to  Chrietumt  /  who»  at 
is  likely,  needed  not  at  that  time  to  be  particularly  informed  what  books 
they  ous^lit  to  receive;  but  only  to  be  admonished  to  attend  to  the  things 
contained  in  them,  and  to  maintain  their  respect  for  them,  as  is  here  often 
doiie."  From  these  and  other  particuUrs,  he  proceeds  to  say^— '*  it  is  ap- 
parent, that  tiiese  Apostolical  Fathers  have  not  omitted  to  take  notice  of  any 
book  of  the  New  Tcstaroent,  which,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  their 
design  led  them  to  mention.  Thets  sUence,  therefore,  about  any  other  books 
can  be  no  prejudice  to  their  geouiiwAssa,  if  we  sh^  hesssfter  BMei  with 


M€fine  uDkoowB  waj,  for  the  benefit  of  hh  church."  We  m0 
told,  that  **  we  may  imagine  what  we  please,  bat  that  more 
than  this  is  not  revealed ;  of  which  it  unfortunately  happens, 
that  not  one  word  is  revealed-^-except  by  Mr.  Belsham :  St* 
Paul  having  simply  said»  that  Christ  is  now  at  the  right  ha$^ 
ofOodj  making  inieretssion  for  ns. — Qod  however  has  no 
right  hand^  und  interceding  does  not  mean  interceding.* 

•redible  tettimofiiet  U>  tbem."    Wliat  has  been  bere  jiuU^  remwkcd  le* 
Bpecting  the  books  of  8cripture>  equally  iqi^lies  to  portions  oftbote  books. 

*  Mf .  Belstuim's  remark  on  the  force  of  the  original  word»  rendered  by  os, 
maiing  iiuereenion,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  •*  The  word,"  be  says,  ••  ex- 
presses any  mterference  of  one  person yor  or  againtt  another.**  "S&w,  htm 
this  it  follows,  that  if  Christ  be  not  supposed  to  interfere/irr  iw,  he  must  be 
employed  in  exercising  his  powers  €igaifut  «r.  Does  Mr.  B.  prefer  this  ts 
the  received  sense  ?  It  appears,  however,  that  he  has  borrowed  bis  view  of 
this  passage  from  Dr.  Taylor's  note  on  Rom.  riii.  27.  as  he  refers  us  to  that 
for  fuU  satisfaction.'  Such  then  is  the  joint  light  of  Dr.  Taprlor  and  Mr.  Bel- 
sham.  But  it  seems  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  B.  of  the  difference  betweoi 
urvyjf^dLfUf  xfliTA,  and  ntuyjf^dLfin  vvt^»  1  roust  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
referring  him  to  his  Lexicon.  Or,  if  he  noill  look  to  Commentators,  periu^M 
were  he  to  consult  Locke  and  Peirce,— two  of  those  very  commentates*  wbcNS 
he  himself  has  named,  but  seems  to  have  named  vnly  as  giting  a  grace  and 
character  to  his  list,  whilst  they  certamly  deserved  to  have  been  pkiced  ia 
better  company,-*he  would  find  their  interpretation  decidedly  ia  favour  of 
that,  which  no  scholar  can  question  to  be  the  sense  of  the  original,  interctdhig. 
As  the  authority  of  a  German  conmientator  is  likely  also  to  have  considen- 
ble  weight  with  Mr.  B.  I  would  recommend  it  to  him  to  attead  to  Rooenmid* 
ler*s  distinction,  (Rom.xi.  2.) — **'Efrvy)(^a,rttf  »7rt^  t<i>«{,  est  negvtiwn  mlia^* 
commendarct  intercedere  pro  aiiquo  /  irTv^;^avu?  nttrA  tivoc,  est  aiiq^tttm 
accu9are  .*'*  so  says  Schleusner  hkewise*  (who  deserves  to  be  pSHieularlj 
consulted  on  the  word  wrvyx'-^'f)  and  so  say  all  the  Lexicons.  Mr.  B.  how- 
ever says  otherwise.  ^  Time,  labour,  patience^  and  candour**  have^  no  doubt, 
convinced  tiim  that  they  are  wrong. 

As  Mr.  B«  has  referred  to  Dr.  Taylor,  for  the  true  and  adequste  sense  of 
the  original  word  in  these  passages,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  writer's  obser- 
vations on  the  force  of  the  term  as  applied  in  Ron.  viii.  27.  **  The  Spirit  of 
God  makes  interceenon  for  the  SidnU,  not  by  making  application  U>  God  oa 
their  behalf,  but  by  directing  and  qualifSing  their  suppUcations  in  a  proper 
manner,  by  his  agency  and  trtflucnce*  upon  their  hearts  /  nhicht  a€Cordiffg  to  tie 
po»pel  seheme,  it  the  peculiar  mork  €md  office  of  the  Hoi^Y  SPiaiT.**-^Wbat 
then }  is  Dr.  Taylor,  he  who  has  so  ^  well  explained  the  Jewish  phrase  in  bis 
admirable  Key^^*  Ae,  after  all,  but  one  of  those  **  popular  interpreters,*' 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  ^  liational  Christian,'*  contend  for  the  idle  notioa 
of  the  existence  and  iR/?tKnce  of  the  ffoly  Spirit?  And  does  A^,to  whom  Mr. 
B.  refers,  for  a  full  explanation  of  the  original  phrase  commonly  rendered  in 
the  sense  of  mating  intercettionfor  ««,  expound  the  words  %fruyj(9i9%t$  vsr^ 
when  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  signifying  that  benevolent  mierierence*, 
whereby  our  supplications  are  rendered  more  acceptable  and  effectual  with 
our  Almighty  Father )  Tlie  same  words,  it  is  clear,  cannot  be  instantly  purged 
of  this  meaning,  vrhen  they  are  applied  by  the  same  writer,  in  a  few  lines 
after,  to  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord :  so  that  I  fear  much,  that  when  Mr. 
B.  comes  td  reconsider  this  matter,  he  will  be  obliged  to  repudiate  his  boast- 
ed auxiliary,  Dr.  Taylor,  as  little  Utter  than  Orthodox. 

What  bsid  been  thus  given,  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work,  as  matter 
of  speculation>  has  now  become  matter  of  fact :  Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  bitter 
?]»w«  of  this  f  vbjectf  baa  carefully  omitted  the  mention  of  Dr.  Taylor.   He 
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Witb  a  few  other  criiickms  of  the  like  nature,  Mr.  Belfiham 
has  enriched  his  work.  He  has,  however,  not  adventured 
far  into  the  field  of  controversy.  He  has  trusted  rather  to 
abstract  reasoning  upon  what  he  calls  philosophical  princi- 
ples ;  and  whilst  he  has  confined  himself  to  the  stringing  to- 
gether a  number  of  rapid  conclusions  from  plausible  pre- 
mises, or  to  what  is  vulgarly  styled  *  declamation,  he  has  left 

finds  it  much  safer  to  place  his  reliftnce  on  Mr.  Lhidsey;  an  authority,  whieh 
is  not  likely  to  fail  him  in  any  Unitarian  perversion  of  the  sense  of  scriplurei 
Andy  with  his  assistancey  having  first  explained  the  word  *9rvyx**-^*'9  ^^  ^^' 
pressing  any  kind  of  interference  whatever,  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion,  Uiat 
What  is  called  the  interccMtwi  of  Christ  implies  the  **  operation  and  effect  of 
bis  mission  and  doctrine  in  the  world.**  (  Calm  Inqtwy,  &c.  p.  327.)  In  like 
manner,  the  Unitarian  Version,  to  which  he  refers,  and  in  wliich  prohably  he 
but  quotes  himself.  For  an  admirable  exposure  of  the  absurdity  of  the  in- 
terpretation thus  given  by  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  Unitarian  Version,  I  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Mire^9  Remarht  p.  140 — 144.  I  shall  only  add,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  miserably  unfit  the  Editors  of  this  Version  are  for 
the  task  which  they  have  undertaken,  that  in  their  note  on  this  word  in  Rom. 
▼iii.  34.  whilst  they  profess  to  give  the  interpretation  of  it  by  Sehltusner,  (an 
authority  to  which  I  had  formerly  taken  the  liberty  of  referring  Mr.  Belsham,) 
tbev  garble  and  actually  falsify  his  application  of  the  term :  and  again,  that 
in  their  note  on  the  same  word  in  Hebr.  vii.  26.  they  repeat  the  identical 
error  of  reference  into  which  Schleusner  had  fallen,  quoting  Acts  xxvii.  24. 
instead  of  Acts  xxv.  24.  and  this  too,  whilst  they  are  engaged  in  enumera- 
ting the  precise  parts  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word  is  to  be 
found,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  they  have  consulted  those  very  passa- 
ges for  its  meaning:  thus  evincing,  at  the  same  time,  their  servile  adherence 
to  any  authority  on  which  they  may  choose  to  rely,  and  their  negligent  rash- 
ness, united  with  affected  research  in  matters  relating  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
sacred  text. 

*  One  of  the  finest  possible  specimens  of  the  species  of  criticism  that  goes 
by  this  name,  is  to  be  found  in  another  publication  of  Mr.  Jieisham,*s,  which 
I  have  already  noticed,  entitled  Letters  ««  ^rianism.  At  p.  139,  of  that  work, 
he  attacks  the  absurdity  of  deducing  from  tbeUanguage  used  throughout  the 
New  Testament  respecting  the  creation  of  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,'  the 
strange  conclusion,  that  by  him  a  creation  was  literally  effected.  He  admits, 
indeed,  that  in  Ephesians  iii.  9.  it  is  said,  that  <<  God  created  all  things  by 
Jesus  Christ :"— that  in  Heb.  i.  2.  it  is  said,  **  by  whom  also  he  made  the 
worlds  :**— and  sfainin  Colossians  L  15, 16.  **  Who  is  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God,  the  nrst-bom  of  every  creature,  for  by  him  were  all  things  crea- 
ted that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones  or  donunions,  or  princmalities,  or  powers,  all  things  were 
created  by  him,  and  for  him,  sjid  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist."  But  after  launching  against  these  the  ustud  Sficinian  refutations, 
— ^at  creating  does  not  mean  creating^  and  that  vterlds  are  dispensations ^  &c. 
8ic.— he  procoDds,  by  a  still  happier  flight,  to  show  that  the  same  language 
is  as  applicable  to  Suonapart^  as  to  Jesus  Christ.  I  give  his  words— **<  Of  a 
certain  pdhson,  who  now  makes  a  very  considerable  %ure  in  the  world,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth,  so  far  as  the  civil  state  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
concerned,  that  he  is  the  creator  of  aH  these  new  distinctions,  high  and  low, 
whether  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  all  these  things 
are  made  by  him,  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  them  all,  takes  precedence 
both  in  time  and  dignity,  and  by  him  do  all  these  things  consist.  Yet  who 
would  infer  from  such  language  as  this,  that  the  present  ruler  of  France  is  a 
being  of  superior  erder  to  mankind,  much  less  that  he  is  the  maker  of  the 
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it  to  tbe  more  critical  idvocstea  of  UnitarianifRil  to  pvmtf 
that  the  words  of  scripture  bear  that  meaning  wlach  he 
everj  where  agnnmeB.  Indeed  this  work,  the  profeaaed  ob- 
ject  of  which  is  to  try  the  doctrinea  of  the  gospel  bj  the 
standard  of  scriptnre,  no  less  than  hj  that  of  reason,  is  so 
miserably  deficieht  in  the  point  of  critical  inquiry,  that  its 
avowed  admirers,  Mie  Analytical  Reviewers  feel  it  neces> 
sary  to  admit,  whilst  they  endeavour  to  vindicate  this  de- 
fect.— *^  We  have  said,  this  is  a  popular  work.  The  reader 
must  not  look  into  it  for  verbal  criticism,  or  the  citation  of 
ancient  authority."  But  they  add,  in  excuse,  *^  the  work  to 
which  it  is  a  reply,  was  altogether  dedamation,*'^  And  if 
Bo,  it  has  undouotedly  been  answered  in  its  own  way. 

I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Belsham :  nor  should  i  have 
directed  the  attention  of  the  reader  so  much  to  this  gentle* 
man's  performance,  had  I  known  any  f  other  workj   ihaa  the 

world  ?  The  language  uuhiek  w  irue  of  Bnonapart^^  m  a  civil  tente,  t#  appGuh 
ble  to  Jestu  Christ  m  a  moral  view  ;  but  it  no  more  impiici  pre-exittenect  or 
proper  creative  povaer,  in  one  case  than  in  the  other,**  /  /  /—This  commciit  rf 
Mr.  BeUham's  requires  no  comment  from  me. 

♦  Jlevievtfor  Marcfhl79S. 
t  That  part  of  the  Unitarian  creed,  which  relates  to  the  person  and  cha- 
racter of  our  Lardy  has  received  some  additional  touches  from  tbe  hand  of 
Mr.  DeUham,  in  a  work  recently  published ;  which  he  entitles,  Jl  Co/as  Jb* 
^iry  into  the  Scripture  Doctrine   concerning  the  Pert&n  if  ChriUi  and  m 
which  he  professes  to^ve  a  formal  digest  of  the  recognized  opinions  of  th# 
Unitarians  upon  this  subject  in  the  year  1811.    Of  this  digest  I  select  the 
few  passages  which  follow.-^'*  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is,  that  Jesus  of  Na- 
sareth  was  a  man  constituted  in  all  respects  like  other  men,subject  to  the  same 
infirmities,  the  same  ignorance, prejudices,  and  frailties," — '*  that  he  was  bora 
in  low  circumstajices,  having  no  peculiar  advantages  of  education,  orlcamu^ 
&c."-— *'  Tiie  Unitarians  maintain,  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  were  supema- 
turally  instructed  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their  commis- 
sion, that  is,  for  tlie  revelation  and  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  and 
tliat  the  favour  of  God  extended  to  the  Gentiles  equally  with  the  Jews ; 
and  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  others  of  the  primitive  believers,  were 
occasionally  inspired  to  foreteU  future  events.     But  they  believe  that  super- 
natural inspiration  was  limited  to  these  cases  alone :  and  that  when  Jesua 
or  his  apostles  deliver  opinions  upon  subjects  unconnected  with  the  object 
of  their  mission,  such  opinions,  and  their  reasonings  upon  them,  are  to  be 
received  with  the  same  atteniion  and  caution  uith  those  of  other  persons  in 
similar  circumstances,  of  similar  education,  and  with  similar  habits  of  think- 
^'ST-**   (P*  447. 451.)     Here  then  is  an  improved  view  of  the  case :  a  mani- 
fest progress  in  the  Uaitarian  system.    The  supernatural  instruction  vouch- 
aafed  to  our  Lord  was  strictly  hmited  to  the  object  of  his  mission  :  this  ob- 
ject was,  exclusively,  to  make  known  tlie  doctrine  of  eternal  lire,  and  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  divine  favour  equally  with  the  Jews :  in  all  mat- 
ters not  connected  with  this  object,  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  our 
Lord  are  to  be  esteemed  of  no  greater  val^e  than  those  of  any  person  of 
similar  circumstances  and  education,  he  being  subject  to  the  same  ignorance 
and  prejudices  to  which  the  common  nature  of  man  is  subject :  and  as  he  was 
of  low  circtmi stances,  and  had  no  peculiar  advantages  ot  education  or  learn- 
ing, of  course  it  foUowA  upon  tbe  wbole^  that  tbe  opmionA  and  reasonings  of 
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JlMuenr  of  Mr*  Wttbitforee's  Treal«««9  ia  irbieih  the  entive 
iystem  and  bearinga  of  the  doctrioea  called  Uniiarianf  are 
exhibited  with  equal  brevity,  diatiaetoeaa,  and  candour.  To 
Sff.  B.  18  certaiolj  due  the  praise  of  an  honest  and  open 
avowal  of  his  eentimentfl.  And,  in  his  work,  as  I  doubt  not 
iu  his  life,  are  exhibited  strong  traits  of  talent,  combined  with 
Adiiable  and  virtuous  feeling.     The  saae  freedom  with  which 

our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  are  (except  when  they  relate  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  and  universal  retribution)  to  be  treated  >vith  as  little 
respect,  as  those  of  any  person  of  tow  origin  and  circumstances  who  had  re- 
ceived as  few  advmntagies  of  learnings  or  education.  I  have  not  carried  on 
the  argument  as  regarding?  the  apostles,  for  Mr.  Belsbam  and  his  associates 
liave  long  ago  disposed  of  the  Epistles.  But  how  much  of  the  gospels  must 
now  follow  them  as  waste  paper  ?—Tet  farther,  it  is  not  merely  the  ignorance 
and  prejudicet^  to  which  our  Lord  was  as-tuHect  tu  other  men^  that  we  have 
to  guard  against,  in  his  opinions  and  reasonings  on  all  topics,  save  the  one 
above  excepted  ;  but  we  have  also  to  secure  ourselves  ag^aiust  the  conse- 

Suences  of  those  injirmitiet  andfrailtiet  of  all  descriptions  which  are  inci- 
ent  to  human  nature,  and  to  which  our  Lord  was  not  less  liable  than  other 
human  beings.    Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Belsham,  \)»e  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  imperfections,  which  render  the  opinions  and  reasonings  of  men, 
and  more  particularly  of  men  who  have  luid  no  peculiar  advantages  of  ed«* 
cation  or  learning,  liable  to  error  and  exception,  alike  affect  the  opiniopa 
«nd  reasonings  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  save  only  on  that  one  subject,  to  which 
Mr.  Belsham  informs  us,  his  commission  was  rigidly  restricted.    As  Mr, 
Belsbam*s   language  seems  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  moral  character  of 
our  Lord,  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  B.  to  state  what  he  has  expressly  said 
upon  that  point    **  The  moral  character  of  Christ,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  public  ^ministryt  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  is  pure  soul 
unimpeachable  in  evei^  particular.    Whether  this  perfection  of  character 
in  pubUc  life^  combined  with  the  general  declaration  of  his  freedom  from 
sin,  establish,  or  were  intended  to  establish,  the  fact,  that  Jesus  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  primate  life  was  completely  exempt  from  all  the 
errors  and  failings  of  human  ntture,  is  a  question  of  no  great  intrinsit 
moment,  and  concerning  which  we  have  no  sufficient  data  to  lead  to  a  sa- 
tisfactory conclusion."  (p.  190.)    Here  Mr:  Belsham  admits  that  we  have 
ao  actual  proof  of  any  sinful  act!  committed  by  our  Lord  in  Itis  |irivate 
life,  so  that  we  cannot  positively  and  satisfactorily  pronounce  anything  upon 
that  head.    But  it  miwt  be  observed,  that  this  admission  bas  been  made 
after  the  recital  of  certain  declarations  of  scripture,  that  **  be  knew  no  sin  ;** 
that  he  ^  was  holy,  harmless,  undeiled,  and  separate  from  sinners :"  tbsft 
he  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  ;**  and  others  of  tlie 
aame  import  :-»althougfa,  as  these  declarations  do  not  relate  to  the  object 
of  Christ's  mission  as  stated  hy  Mr.  Belsham,  It  is  difficult  to  discover  to 
what  credit  they  are  entitled  upon  the  principle  which  he  has  laid  down.  In 
ia  distant  part  of  his  work,  however,  in  which  he  was  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  above  testimonies,  and  when  he  prepares  himself 
to  sum  up  resolutely  the  articles  of  the  Unitarian  creed,  he  rises  above  the 
weakness  into  which  he  had  here  allowed  himself  to  fall ;  and  (as  we  have 
veen  in  the  two  preceding  pages)  affirms  of  that  grest  Being,  who  came  to 
redeem  the  world  from  sin,  that  he  was  subject  to  the  common  infirmities 
and  frailties  of  human  nature.   It  will  not  now  appear  surprising,  that  Mr. 
Belsham  and  his  Unitarian  associates  are  so  extremely  anxious  to  establish 
the  apocryphal  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  to  be  the  true  original  gospel  of 
0L  Matthew  :  for  tliat  gospel,  as  Jeremy  Jcnet^  (a  favourite  with  the  Unita- 
rians,) has  shown,  in  his  MeMd  of  oettting  the  Canwucal  Authority  of  the 
JVWo  TVffamenr,  vol.  i.  p.  376,  has  lefl  us  reason  to  believe:  that  *'  ChriA 
wa*  <l  wtncTf  or  at  leatt  that  it  ts  doubtful  nhether  he  oat  ?o  or  not.**/// 
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reception  it  may  have  experienced  from  others,  baa  certainiy 
€eemtd  to  obtain  among  that  description  of  ChriatianB,  no 
■mall  portion  of  applanse^ 
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AbrahaifCi  inUnded  taerifice  of  l9aac — a  tinsfular  cesembUnee  to  it  in  tiM 
MjMtkal  iacrifice  of  the  Pheniciantt  311-^2ia 

AFKOHMAT  A,  or  oino  of  ignorance,  fully  expUined,  187—194        OpinioB 
of  the  Rabbis  concerning  sins  of  this  dcscriptioD«  153—154. 
Anhnalfood  not  granted  to  man  before  the  flood,  383—289. 
Apontolital  Fa/Aert— their  references  to  various  pas8u;es  of  the  New  Tes^ 
tamenty  505,  506— ^the  nature  and  objects  of  their  wntings,  500,  506,  50/ 
— -kheir  silence  respecting  the  first  two  chapters  of  St  Matthew  falselj 
urged  as  an  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  thostf  chapters,  500 — 507. 
Jlrticleo  (7*A/rfjr-«iW)— not  to  be  subscribed  unless  by  those  who  believe 
the  doctrines  which  they  propound,  449,  453— —^e  bearing  of  the  Sixth 
Article  on  the  interpretation  of  the  rest,  449       -Mr.  Fellowers  UDJostifiable 
notions  of  their  meaning  and  obligation,  448    453    "'Dr.  Paley,  Mr  Gis- 
borne.  Dr.  Powell,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  referred  to  upon  their  inter- 
pretation,  453        reduced  in  number  from  thirty-nine  to  tviouy-five  by  Mr* 
Weeley  ;  and  those  which  are  retained  by  him,  materially  altered,  100. 

Aiiatic  Beiearebee^-^he  London  Edition  of  this  work  contains  a  noicked 
/ahrication,  intended  to  subvert  reveiation,  409. 

Atonement--^it  received  doctrine  of,  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  Christ's 
death  was  not  a  propitiatory  iacrifice^  32  '  Objection  answered  by  texts  of 
scripture  describing  it  as  such,  32,  13^— Objected,  that  the  language  in 
these  texts  is  figurative,  33, 131, 143, 147— -Objection  answered,  33,  34^ 
128, 149  Leading  arguments  against  the  doctrine,  urged  with  their  great- 
est force  by  Ben  Mordecai,  1 48  ■  Levitical  atonement  said  by  B  Mordecai 
and  Dr.  Priestley  to  imply  only  ceremonial  purificaUon,  183^  187  the 
contrary  shown,  183— 187-^— more  minutely  ara^ued,  187— 197— Atone- 
ments in  the  Old  Testament  extended  to  the  vimations  of  morai  law,  and 
procured  a  real  forgiveness,  34,  35,  193—196      '  Objections  against  the  j 

doctrine,  nnfturly  drawn  from  the  expression,  vicarious  punishment,  1^— 
198— —Arguments  brought  by  Sykes  and  B.  Mordecai  against  the  doctrine^ 
en  tlie  supposition  of  an  implied  vtcarioM  Mubttitutioiit  198— shown  to  have 
BO  weight  against  die  true  notion  of  atonement,  198 — 2(A^''^Chri9iian 
atonement  described  by  the  terms,  bearing  m'iis,  &c.  in  such  manner,  as  to 
convey  the  propitiatory  and  vicariouo  import  more  strongly  than  is  expressed 
in  the  Moeaie,  199,  200,  219— Jnconsistency  in  the  arguments  urged  on 

this  head  against  the  doctrine,  219 ^language  of  the  New  Testament  mor^ 

circumstantial  and  precise  upon  the  nature  of  atonement,  than  that  of  the 
dd,  49,  398, 399— contended  by  Dr.  Priestley,  that  no  trace  whaUver  of 
the  doctrine  is  to  be  foun4  either  in  Old  or  New  Testament,  258— refuted, 
258, 260 the  doctrine,  wh^  not  as  fully  explained  in  the  Ggapels  M  )mhe  I 
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Epistles,  259, 360,  447 ^Doctrine  of  atonement  doea  not  sink  oor  ideat  of 

the  divine  mercy ^  265, 266— position  to  the  doetrinc  aming  geaenlly  from 
what  cause,  S8>-^-see  JRedemptiwp^ 

B  - 

Baiiiy^mwLnisana  an  extravagant  antiquity  of  the  Mian  MirMomy,AlO, 
411— ^followed  by  Profetaor  Playftar^  ibid.— confuted  by  La  Place,  411, 
412^— and  by  Mf-  Bentley,  412,  A3. 

Balgu/t  excellent  argument  to  prove  tlie  noffcra/ insufficiency  of  repent* 
ance  to  procure  forgiveness  of  sins,  65, 66, 128. 

Barbauldt  (Mrs.)— her  Admirable  remarks  on  prayer,  88^  89*^— defender 
of  public  worship  sffainstWakefield,  108-—— represents  good  works  as  giving 
a  claim  of  right  to  «]Uvine  acceptance,  109  a  highly  accomplished  writer, 
108,  405. 

Beattie,  (Dr.) — ^liis  excellent  confutation  and  exposure  offfufne,  424^  427; 
429,  fcO  pronounces  the  human  invention  of  language  to  be  impossible, 
292. 

Belsham,  (Mr.) — ^rejects  the  notion  of  Ghrist*s  pre-existence,  55 refers 

to  others  for  the  proof,  S3, 54— indulges  in  impious  raillery  on  the  subject 
of  atonement,  105 ^baa  no  fixed  creed,  108  explains  the  difference  be- 
tween Unitarianw  and  iS'scitii ofis,  95 ^argues  in  support  of  a  purgaUrj, 

462,  465,  468- — denies  that  any  religious  address  should  be  offered  to 
Christ,  462 mainUuns,  in  op]M)sition  to  the  received  notion  of  the  corrup- 
tion, of  human  nature,  the  preponderance  of  virtue  over  vice,  464-- makfs 

virtue  mechanism^  464,  465— —overturns  his  own  scheme  of  m,erit,  464| 

465 must  on  his  own  principles  reject  the  notion  of  punishment  altoge- 

lJier,465,  466 adopts  the  principle  of  firedettinatien,  465, 46r and  the 

fatalitm  of  the  Stoic,  467 inconsistently  recommends  gratitude  to  Qo^^ 

467, 468 his  new  mode  of  reforming  a  sinner,  468, 469  objects  spe- 
cially to  remorse  in  the  sinner,  as  a  thin^  pernicious,  468,  469— inconsist- 
ently calls  upon  the  sinner  to  reform,  whilst  the  principles  which  he  advances 
go  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  reformation,  469 adopts  the  onintelligi- 
le  phraseology  of  the  lUuminati,  469 rejects  the  idea  of  prayer,  and 


deism  of  Lapaux,  107,  473 Mr.  B.  a  moral  teacher,  473,  474 but  not 

a  teacher  of  Christianity,  473, 474— admits  himself  to  be  nearer^o  Infidd- 
ity  than  to  Orthodoxy,  474— guilty  of  a  total  want  of  charity  in  his  judg- 
ment  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  474,  476 arrogates  exclu- 
sively tlic  profession  of  a  pure  Christianity,  476— complains  of  persecution* 
ibid. his  proof  of  this  persecution.  477 sufficiency  of  this  proof  con- 
sidered, 477,  479 asserts  the  Unitarian  cause  to  be  progressive,  479_ 

in  what  sense  this  can  be  allowed  to  be  true,  480 Mr.  B.  prerented  from 

advancing  to  Deism  by  his  early  instruction  in  sounder  principles,  482,  48S 

his  assertion  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Unitarians  borrows  sn 

.ippearance  of  truth  from  one  circumstance,  483 One  most  extraordinair 

and  irrefragableproof  of  Mr.  B*8  assertion,  483—484 be  admits  Unitari- 

anism  to  be  hard  to  be  understood,  485 called  on  to  account  for  the  dis- 

solaiion  of  the  Academy  of  Hackney,  63,  480,  485 admits  and  glories  in 

the  licentiousness  of  the  system  at  Hackney,  480,  481 explains  how  the 

Unitarians  contrive  to  retain  the  Bible,  485,  486 interprets  like  Lord  Pe- 

ter,  436 enjoys  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  powers  of  reasoning,  487^ 

488 exhibits  singular  proofs  of  this  in  a  treatise  on  Logics,  Metaphysics, 

and  Morals,  by  a  reference  to  which  treatise  his  high  chtims  are  estimated, 
487,  488— classes  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  under  the  heads  of  im- 
postors and  bigots.  489 charges  Doddridge  with  supporting  from  preju- 

mce  an  erroneous  and  unscriptural  system,  ibid. refers  for  the  proof  of 

the  uuth  of  his  tenets  to  otlier  Commentators,  489,  509,  510 has  Bade  a 
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ljo(A  seteetion  f*  hii  purpose^  480, 401  irhy  coold  n&t  add  Pune,  490 
A— -why  Dot  G«ddee»  490, 491— ohibita  a  few  specimens  of  hU  own  crltt« 
cism,  492 — 509  —  convicts  St.  Paul  of  ignorance,  497—503-' — seta  him 
rig^t,  ^104,  508— -commenda  Dr.  Taylor's  Scrifitwe  Xejt,  reason  why,  11 S, 

462 refers  to  Dr.  Taylor,  whose  observations  make  against  him,  SQ&    ■■■ 

oompaves  Bonaparte  to  Jesus  Christ,  509— has  lately  given  a  new  digest  of 
the  Unitarian  creed  as  touching  the  person  of  Christ,  510,  511— '— shows 
that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  is  to  be  received  with  great 
caution  and  distrust,  511— expresses  doubts  as  to  the  mcral  character  of 
our  Saviour,  511. 

Ben  Mord^caij  (H.  Taylor,)  his  letters  written  with  acutenesa,  84 
his  just  views  of  the  principle  of  mediationj  84— his  scheme  of  Atone- 
ment, 27  not  free  from  a  tincture  of  Socinian  principlea,  27,  110  • 
different  from  that  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  ll.> obj'ecta  to  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  Atonement,  its  implication  of  the  <Hvine  implacoHlitys  28 
——-answered  on  his  own  principles,  28—30,  113—116  objects  without 
reason  to  Grotius,  StilUngSeet,  and  Clarke,  115— objects  to  the  doctrine 
of  atonement  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  discoverable  conntxion  between 
the  means  and  the  end*  29^— answered,  29,  30,  120^  121— objects  on 
the  ground  of  the  divine  immutability,  and  of  the  texts  which  speak  of 

man's  reconciliation  to    Ood,  30,  31,  118 answered,  30—32,  121—12^ 

denies  that  the  paschal  lamb  is  referred  to  in  calling  Jesus  the  Larah 
of  God,  128— refuted,  128,  1 29— endeavours  to  prove  that  the  word 
ikao/Aoc  does  not  aupport  the  idea  of  propitiation,  130-  shown  to  be  mis- 
taken, 130,  131,  142— his  argument  from  the  word  tutraxha.yM  shown  to 
be  inconclusive,  141,  142— -endeavours  to  prove  that  the  phrase  for  ut^ 
cannot  mean  in  owrMtead^  144— his  argument  shown  t6  be  erroneous,  144— 

146,  505 attempts  to  deprive  the  Levitieal  atonement  of  all  propitiatory^ 

import,  and  to  represent  it  but  as  a  caremonial  purification,  187 ^this 

notion  refuted,  184— 187— -his  argumenu  against  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment on  the  supposition  of  its  implying  the  absurdity  of  a  vicarious  substi- 
tution, atalfed  and  answered,  198»  20;i-— ^fais  attempt  to  do  away  thefotce 
of  the  expression,  hearing  ajfu,  examined  and  refuted,  227,  258*  -hia. 
theory  of  Sacrifice^  276— shown  to  be  erroneous,  40,  281,  28Z 

Benton,  (Dr.)  admita  that  bearing  am,  aignifies  suffering  the  penaltw  the 
to  thenif  252-— -his  criticism  on  the  word  eya^f^M  examirifed  and  refuted, 
355,  25& 

Blaney,  (Dr.)  not  conatstcnt,  249,  250. 

Boiinghrohe  supplies,  without  intending  it,  a  good  argument  sgainst  cer- 
tain mistaken  views  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  406  a  short  review  of  his 
character,  and  of  his  attempts  to  overturn  revelation,  416,  42X 

Bryant,  (Jacob)— fp*ounds  of  bis  opinion  that  PhiloJudatua  derived  his 
knowledge  from  Christian  sources,  161— -his  striking  observations  on  the 
Mystical  Sacrifice  of  the  Ph^nictane,  213—216. 

Buchanan^  (Dr.  Claudius)— his  Memoir  on  the  Expedieney  of  an  Eccle* 
dattieal  ^etfthli^nnent  for  Britieh  India,  a  work  deserving  most  serious 
attention,  74— 76— it  presents  a  melancholy  view  of  the  neglect  of  reli- 
gion in  India  by  the  British,  75— exhibits  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  Church 
of  Malabar,  76— ^-represents  that  church  as  possessing  the  purity  of  the 
Protestant  profession  of  Christianity,  transmitted  to  it  from  the  apostolie 
age,  ibid. 


Ce^iM— ^ears  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew's  gospel,  408,  409. 

Chubby  exhibits  curious  specimens  of  deistical  arguments  against  Chris- 
tianity»  84—86. 

C/o/)/b(»^fcr^A'#  judicious  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  the  sacri- 
fictts  of  Cain  and  Abel,  ^ii. 
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Condiilaep  (Abliede)— his  sttempt  to  espUin  the  tiMtunl  rise  uid  gnnnli 
of  iang-URf^,  336,  237— followed  by  Dr.  Mam  Smith,  and  Mr.  Jhigaid 
SIfewu't,  237      ■  hU  theory  untenable,  3  }7,  238 

Corruption  of  human  nature,  24,  96—98  -faUy  examined  by  Lelind. 
96— -^oquently  described  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  96,  97 — -also  by  Mn. 
Hannah  More,  98  ■  denied  in  a  certain  sense  by  the  Wesieyan  Method- 
ists, as  well  as  by  the  followers  of  Priestley,  98,  99,  102,  103. 

Ore//f«««-*his  criticism  on  Isaiah  liii.  and  particularly  on  the  phrase  bear* 
ing  wu,  fully  examined,  227—258. 

Cumberland,  (Bishop)— opposes  the  idea  of  the  Fhenician  sacrifice  be- 
ing  derived  ftt>m  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  217  the  particuUr 
impressions  under  which  this  writer  engaged  in  the  Reriew  of  Sanchsmtt- 
%Ad*s  History,  disqualified  him  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  task,  217. 


J}eitt,  rejects  totally  the  idea  of  a  Mediator,  18 his  objections  ap|^ 

equally  to  NaUtral  as  to  Revealed  Religion,  18—23 ^not  a  true  philoso- 
pher, 18,  19       -cannot  prove  from  reason  the  sufficiency  of  repentaiioe^ 

29^  20 ^vell  answered  by  Bal^y,   65,   66— --refuted  by  experience, 

showing  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  on  this  headi  SO,  21,  67 — 83— —his 
objections  against  a  Mediator  bear  with  equal  force  against  repauanct  asd 

praytr,  22 The  error  in  all  such  reasonings,  22,  23,  87*  68. 

..  Dodeon,  (Mr.)— his  criticisms  on  Isaiah  liii.  and  bis  endeavours  to  do 
away  the  force  of  the  expression  hearing  tint,  carefully  examined,  223» 
358— commended,  vet  partial  in  his  translation  and  commentary,  233, 

234 refers  in  proof  of  the  justness  of  his  criticisms  to  writers  who  have 

l^ven  no  proof,  230,  231,  342—247* 


Xiwnuon,  (Mr.)  charges  the  evangelists  with  gross  oontradietioDS,  106 
— ^retains  only  the  gospel  of  St  Luke,  and  but  a  part  of  that*  106^  107. 


Fellmaet,  (Mr.)  attacks  most  unwarrantably  the  doctrines  sad  articles  of 
the  established  church,  440— ^Sd^—^-observat ions  upon  his  writuigs,ibid. 

/Vma/e  vritert  of  modem  times,  who  have  contributed  by  their  publica- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  virtue  and  religion,  469. 


Oeddeo,  (Dr.)— Specimen  of  his  respect  for  the  writings,  and  of  hb 

qualifications  as  a  translator,  of  the  Old  Testament,  270—27^  290,  291 

instance  of  his  grotesque  rendering  of  certain  words,  178  his  absnrd 
view  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews  as  borrowed  ftom  the  Bgyptiansr 
270— 272— opposed  and  answered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  272 — 274  -  -his 
strange  distinction  between  those  whom  he  calls  the  ^^Igar*  J^apioU,  and 
the  vu/gar  Proteotanta,  390, 391. 

Gre^fit,— -his  erroneous  translation  of  Heb.  i.  3.  54,  55  charged  with 
Socinianisffl,  55  his  extravagant  application  of  the  famous  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  liii.  to  Jeremiah,  227-^— -his  strange  notion  concerning  the  nature  of 
Abel's  sacrifice,  examined,  and  confuted,  368— 371— his  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  sa- 
crifices, 394,  395. 

H 

Msath,  (Mr.)— The  objections  urged  bv  him  and  others  against  the  «iti- 
quity  of  the  book  of  Job  fully  examined,  320— 325. 
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B(ndl(»er^«  interpveUtioB  of  the  passage  io  Gen.  i.  39, 30.  as  a  grant  of  ani' 
inal  food  to  Adam,  shown  to  be  erroneous,  285— ^ST. 

Serder^9  Essay  to  explain  the  natural  acqaisition  of  language,  admitted 
to  be  the  best  in  support  of  that  notion,  and  yet  radically  defective,  399. 

JSunu^  (David)--a  short  new  of  his  character,  and  of  his  inveterate  and 
impotent  hostility  against  Revelation,  421— 437—- — a  daiigtrous  guide  in 
Aitiory  as  well  as  in  phiiotophy^  433— ^SZ-^-^-bis  calumnies  against  Luther 
fiiily  exposed,  434^  435. 


Jlgrnaiiu9  (8aint)-*afrords  strong  testimony  to  the  authnuicity  of  the  Jint 
two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew^  500,  501,  506— nature  of  his  allusions  t# 
scripture,  and  of  bis  writings- generally,  506,  507. 

Jkdian  recor</«,— falsely  asserted  to  be  prior  to  the  MoHiie  vtriting*,  409^ 
414  dishonest  attempt  in  the  London  editors  of  the  Asiatic  Researches 
to  advance  their  extravagant  daiins  to  antiquity^  409« 


JtfiDt,— their  notions  concerning  the  state  of  the  dead,  unfolded  in.  the  ex- 
plication of  their  terms  Sbe6l  :ind  Repbaim,  346—340  ■■  their  extrordi- 
nary  admission  of  a  compact  with  the  Father  binding  the  Son  to  a  vica- 
rious  suffering  for  the  sins  of  men,  456,  457. 

J(»i6,— the  reality  of  the  history,  and  the  date  and  author  of  the  book^ 
cardully  consideied,  313— 368— -Various  opinions  on  these  heads,  and 

their  principal  supporurs,  312,  314— 316,  317»  318,  333,  33::> the  book 

an  inspired  work,  331, 333— erroneous  objections  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
book  of  Job  by  Bishop  Stock,  and  their  confuUtion,  332— 366— —the  his- 
tory of  him  handed  down  among  the  Arabians,  366—368. 

Jo«€;^Ati»,— his  testimony,  as  tar  as  it  goes,  favourable  to  the  notion  of  the 
pr^iHatcfy  virtue  of  sacrifice,  in  opposition  to  the  assenion  made  bv  Dr. 

Priestley  upon  that  subject,  159—161 uses  expressions  which  clearly 

nark  the  use  of  the  word  ix«r»{ioF  among  the  Jews  in  a  strict  propitiatory 
sense,  131. 

Justin  .Ifar/jrr— quotes  from  Ezra  an  extraordinary  passage  relating  to 
the  Passovbr,  173, 174.— affords  ample  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of 
tbe/rf<  too  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel^  499,  500, 501,502,  4»04. 

K 

Jg!ennicot,  prefers  Coverdale's  to  our  present  version  of  the  bible,  337«— «■ 
bis  criticism  on  Hebr.  xL  4,  not  admissible,  373 — ^378— mistakes  the  na- 
inre  of  the  Mincha^  375— S77. 

jresc^Va,-*-the  true  meaning  of  this  word  considered,  318—320, 


Jsait^uaget-^i^  origin  from  divine  institution,  289— 301-«— of  the  Kew 
Testament  peculiar,  137,  138— K>pinions  of  Capeilus^  Emesti,  Michaelis, 
JkKddietotif  Warburton^  JLeiand,  and  CampbeU^  upon  this  subject,  ibid— 
figuratifoe  distinguish^  from  analogical 9 146, 147. 

JLeUutd^  (Dr.  Thomas,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,)  has  best  refuted  the 
objections  sf^inst  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  derived  from 
their  unclassical  style,  138       an  account  of  his  writings,  138—140. 

Zdncdnt  (Bishop  of )— on  PhiKp.  ii.  6, 7.  deserves  particularly  to  be  con- 
sulted, 53— his  judicious  reflections  on  the  endeavours  of  the  Christian 
after  perfection,  101— his  excellent  observations  on  subscription  to  the 
Jirtieies  of  the  Church,  450—453. 

Xf«(A«f^— the  calmniiies  circulated  against  him  by  Hume  exposed  and  rei 
futedy  433—436. 
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Mumom<ie9'^\s  notkm  of  the  orif^  of  tacrifice*  151  his  opiaM  of 
the  book  of  Job  followed  by  Le  Clero  and  Mich«elis»  313  ■  the  ori|pa  qf 
his  celebrated  work,  the  Mtreh  Jit^vckinh  404.— -^oUowed  bf  Spematr  and 
WarhurtWt  404. 

Maithm^  (St.)  reconeiled  with  Ismah,  237-^339— arguments  rcbtiiif 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  gospel*  ^^  507. 

Mede^hvA  opinion  that  sacrifices  were  e99en\iaJdyJetierai/ea»tM.  278, 279 
shown  to  be  ill  founded,  279,  280— —his  ezceUent  observation  on  those 
passages  of  scripture  which  seem  to  depreciate  sacrifices,  309. 

MichaetU'-^iB  exposition  of  the  word  ixa^^^mf,  131— •-4iis  opinion  of 
the  apostolical  antlqiiity  of  the  M  Syriac  rersion  of  the  N.  T.  137.— 4iis 
objections  against  the  reality  of  the  mstory  of  Job  examined,  313<— 316— *-» 
bis  arguments  in  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the  hook,  323, 324^ 

MofUwidot  (Lord>-'his  strange  theory  of  the  origin  of  limguage,  29S. 

Merct  (Mrs.  Hannah) — a  distinguished  and  povmfiii  advocate  <if  virtue 
and  reUgioR,  469  quoted  on  the  subject  of  human  corruption,  9%  her 
just  and  beautiful  observations  on  ffmne'e  Hiattfy^  433—436. 

Morgimt-A^  absurd  idea  of  the  origia  of  sacrifice,  40, 267— —of  some 
use,  267. 

N 

^arei,  (  j?re.  £.>— his  Bamptm  Lecture  a  most  yaloable  work,  413,  414 
his  Revfiarh  on  the  Unitarian  Verehn  of  the  Mt»  Tettaimau  i^erredto^ 
'261,  262,  497,  500       the  cause  of  Christianity  much  indebted  to  hia, 
S62,  413. 


CHtfrtfiit,— his  work  Jh  SaerifidiM  deserves  to  be  particularly  consulted  m 
the  sacrificial  doctrine  of  the  Rabbis,  151,  200,  204. 


Parr^  (I>r.)  unguardedly  commends  Mr.  Felietoee^e  writtnp,  454—456 
——his  eloquent  eulogium  on  Dr.  Priestley,  477— -his  daeDce  of  Br^ 
Thomas  Leland,  139, 140. 

Patt&oeTf — an  accurate  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  original  word, 
17S->  181— -shown  to  be  a  sacrifice,  169^175— extraordinary  passage 
relating  to  it  in  Justin  Martyr^  173* 

Percvoait  (Dr.)— a  distinguished  writer,  471— his  excellent  remarks  on 
Prowdence  and  Prayer,  471,  472— valuable  observations  on  the  Origin  tf 
£f>il,  the  Evidence  of  ChrhHanity,  and  the  clerical  character  and  cniim(t» 

472 Memoir  of  his  life  and  character  by  his  son  Dr.  £dward  Percifal, 

472. 

PAtYo  Jf^rJtfTf*,— not  accurately  versed  in  Jewish  customs,  161,  165,  171 

holds  a  number  of  doctrines,  and  particularly  those  of  a  Mediator  tad 

propitiation,  that  closely  resemble  the  Christian  doctrines,  161— -165— 

supposed  by  Bryant  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  first  Christianf, 

161— this  notion  opposed  by  Allix,  161. 

Popish  foriterst  support  the  notion  of  the  human  invention  of  sacrifice, 
and  why,  369— —those  of  the  present  day  not  entitled  to  serious  oonsidera* 
tion,  387—391. 

Porteittt  (Bi5hop)'-his  sermons  on  tlie  Chrietian  doctrine  of  Jtedennptkn, 
excellent,  84. 

Pre-exittenee — Texts  supporting,  54-^.\rgament8  against,  by  Groties, 

55 by  modern  Socinians  m  general,  55— 61— by  Mr.  Lmdsey,  5^— • 

by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  57 ^by  Mr.  Wakefield,  58,  59,  60-«— by  Socimis,  59 

— --defended  against  the  above  objectors,  53—^1. 
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Price^  (Dr.)—  hiB  strangle  opinion  coocemlng  Universatt^  393»  ^94 
blFers  some  excellent  observations  on  the  compatibility  of  the  effic&cy  of 
jpfay^  with  the  divine  itDniatabiKty»  87,  88  ■  labo  on  the  effioacy  of  tft« 
MverjMfi  with  the  Deityi  90  '02.  remarks  likewise  on  the  beneficial  tn- 
flueaoe  of  intercessionary  prayer  on  the  mind  of  him  who  oflTers  it*  91,  99. 
to  be  lamented  that  such  a  man  ihould  in  some  points  have  departed  so  far 
from  soriptnre  truth,  92. 

JPrintiejf  (Dr.)«**hi8  irrorerent  language  conoemin{^  the  saered  writers, 
63f  106 ,  107, 149,  236  pronounces  it  indispensable  to  his  scheme  to  over- 
tnm  the  teemed  doctrine  of  Atonement,  63'-«65— ^hki  boldness  of  assertion 
reftpeetmg  historioil  faots»  79--83*-—^ui  historical  incompetency  fully  es- 
tabkahed,  67-^81— —his  incompetency  as  a  reporter  of  the  Rabbinical 
epinionaand  writings,  149^— 159— — 4iis  gross  ttiistatement  of  their  writing^, 
and  c»f  those  of  Phila  and  Josephus,  149— 165*— 4iis  extraordinaiy  power 
Hf  modifying  and  applying  the  testimonies  of  ti&cient  writers,  151<^165— ^ 
seems  as  little  eonvenlsnt  with  classical  as  with  hi8t<irical  writersi  165, 
166  ■  eonsiders  thedeathof  Christ  in  the  same  light  with  that  of  any  other 
good  man,  95'  >■  <msicpi^esents  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  105, 260*  ■"  ■charges  the  sacred  writers  as  ignorant  and  blunder* 
mg,  106,  107'^<*-^hoasls  of  having  no  fixed  creed,  108— -^insUnees  of  his 
mode  of  evading  the  force  of  scripture  authority,  1 17, 1 18, 131, 143, 144*—* 
directly  mistatesthe  book  t»f  Joby  126  ■■his  unjustifiable  inaccuracy  in  Scri|>* 
ttire  criticism  shown  in  his  remarks  on  two  important  passages,  Isaiah  liii. 
10.  and  2  Cor.  v.  21. 132— 141-— ^hls  strange  explication  of  the  words^^f  and 
puttad^  143, 144  ■■  ■confesses  that  heforee*  the  language  o^  scripture,  14?^ 
148 '»  ■  contradicts  himself^  148,  140  -has  rejection  of  the  attribute  of 
Ju$tiee  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  sufficiency  of  repentance  without  anjr 
other  consideration,  126, 127-— ^his  principles  go  to  exclude  alt  punishment 
vkatever,  126"  ■■  denies  that  the  Passover  was  a  taorificef  169  contict» 
ed  by  the  direct  words  of  scripture,  and  all  his  arguments  on  this  head  shown 
to  be  plainly  contradictory  to  truth,  ibid.— -—Passover  on  the  contrary  pro* 
▼ed  to  be  a  sacrifice,  169-»173— *-his  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Le^itical 
atonement  contained  no  idea  of  firopUkUicn^  but  merely  implied  ceremonial 
purification,  183        seems  not  to  have  attended  to  the  original  word  TfiO, 

sig;nifying  atonement,  183 — 184 ^fallacy  of  his  argument,  184, 185    ■    con» 

ftitei,  18^—187— 'his  assertion  that  no  trace  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
18  to  be  found  in  either  New  or  Old  Testament,  shown  to  be  totally  un« 
founded,  258,  259^-'-liis  assertion  that  no  trace  of  the  principle  of  atone- 
flteot  is  to  be  found  in  scripture,  refuted,  260  ■  his  assertion  that  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  sinks  our  ideas  of  the  divine  mercy,  refuted,  265, 266— —« 
maintains  in  opposition  to  Geddes*,  that  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  not  bor- 
rowed from  the  Heathens,  but  had  a  divine  origin,  273,  271  in  this  he 
contradicts  himself,  274,  276— his  theory  of  sacrificf,  276  his  reason 
lor  denying,  in  opposition  to  accumulated  nicts,  that  the  notion  of  expiatory 
sacrifice  had  ever  obtained  amongst  the  heathens,  303— -his  private  cha<» 
racter  and  talents,  477, 478— —his  public  conduct  censurable,  478, 479—— 
does  not  fi^irly  follow  up  his  own  principles,  481— -restrained  by  early  ha- 
bits, 482— 4iis  religious  opinions  less  exceptionable  as  he  advanced  in  li£s, 
274,  372—^11  imcharitable  animadversions  on  the  established  clerg}', 
483-  ■  affirros  that  Unitarians  never  become  Deists,  484  is  directly  con- 
tradicted by  fact,  484,  485-  '  gives  such  an  account  of  the  nature  of  Acade- 
ifiies  of  the  Unitarian  description,  as  proves  the  progress  to  infidelity  to  be 
almost  unavoidable,  481. 


Quarterljf  it^/Vv— an  excellent  article  contained  therein  on  the  subject  of 
the  MitsionM  to  India,  76— its  just  observations  on  ihe  natuie  of  Socinian* 
ftm,  458. 

3  & 
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J}oMi»-full  account  of  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Mtriiemi 
Jitonement,  pronng  that  they  considered  sacrifices  not  only  as  gencnl^  C3d> 

piatory^  but  as  strictly  wcarimif,  150—159 ^the  notion  entertained  taf 

some  of  them  of  the  human  origin  of  sacrifice  acoounted  for,  157. 

Rational  CArMfia/i— his  philosophic  lights*  467 see  Unkarian*. 

Ratwnal  JWM^nfefsr— Unitarians  so  distinguish  themsdyes  from  the  odier 
classes  of  non-conformists,  9.S  ■  ■     sec  Unitarian, 

JHedemptwnt'^octTint  of>  naturally  to  be  rejected  by  unassisted  reason, 
27— pi'inciple  of,  combatted  by  Socinians  with  peculiar  vehemenoey  64» 
65— —in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  defend  it*  18,  64*— — Argvmcnts 
relating  to  it  misrepresented  by  Dr.  Priestley,  28, 29, 105,  260— misr^ 

presented  by  H.  Taylor  and  others,  113--115, 117 scheme  of,  held  bj  the 

Unitarians,  23 held  by  B.  Mordecai,  27 held  by  Dr.  J.  Taylor,  of 

Korwich,  110-*-!  12 the  doctrine  objected  to  as  implying  diviiie  inptaa^ 

bility,  28— —objection  answered,  28—29 objected  to,  for  want  of  «ii- 

vexion  between  the  means  and  the  end,  29—30  ■■  objection  answered,  tbid« 
1 J  9— 121,  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  the  scriptiire  phraae  of  mir^tug 
reconciled  to  God,  30,  31, 121,  1&— ^objected  to  on  the  ground  of  the  di- 
vine benevolence,  and  of  the  stress  laid  On  this  attribute  every  whctt 
throujrh  scripture,  31, 126— —objection  answered,  3*,  123 — 137— oalnre 
of  the  Redemption  fully  opened  up  by  Isaiah,  226—251  adTantageons  e& 
fectA  of  the  scheme  of  Redemption  upon  the  mind,  37-—  the  full  compie* 
hension  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  fi>unded,  impeded  by  the  same  dBflb 
cutty  which  attaches  to  other  part  of  human  knowledge,  121  see  Mote- 
fnent. 

JHchie,  (Dr.)— refutes  Dr.  Sykes's  theory  of  oacr^ce,  in  his  Critidtmom 

fnodern  notiono  of  oacfifice^  278 ^furnishes  an  excSellent  refutatioa  of  Hr. 

J.  Taylor^o  scheme  of  Atonement,  113— particularly  recommended  Oft  the 
subject  of  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  310. 

a 

iSacrr/fre— human,  general  throughout  the  ancient  world,  Sf^'SS  ■' 
deemea  strictly  vicar iouo  by  the  Heathens,  164, 165  Heathen  sacrifice  a 
corruption  of  the  rite  divinely  instituted,  210— 212— a  strildng instance  of 
this  in  the  Mystical  oitcrijlceo  of  the  PAeniciano,  212— 217— -contended  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  not  u  propitiatory  tacrijlecs  32— answered,  32—34^ 
131— -objected  that  under  the  Law  there  waa  no  propitiatory  aacrifiee 
whatever,  33,  34, 148, 149— objection  answered,  34— 35, 181— Si  0— the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  though  spoken  of  in  IsmguMf^  oeemingly  Jigitrato^Cf  intend- 
ed as  a  real  and  efficaciouo  sacrifice,  146, 147— -inconsistent  of  those  who 
hold  the  death  of  Christ  to  have  been  but  figuratively  called  a  sacrifice,  35, 36^ 

263,  264 that  the  only  true  and  real  sacrifice,  the  sacrifices  of  the  /ov, 

being  all  but  figurative  of  if,  41,  42— Passover  proved  to  be  a  sacrifioc^ 
and  the  nature  and  meaning  of  this  sacrifice  explained,  169—175-  ■  ■  sense 
in  which  the  notion  of  vicarioui  is  to  be  applied  to  sacrifices  in  general,  35, 
197 — 198— —vicarious  import  of  the  sacrifices  of  tlie  Law,  expressed  by  the 
ceremony  of  the  impooition  o/  handt,  204^  205— more  strongly  marked  liy 
the  ceremony  of  the  Scape-Goat,  205,  206  Sacrifice  for  Sin  defined, 
35— means  of  reconciliation  by  Sacrifice  explained,  36  ■  not  inconatsteafc 
with  the  divine  dignity  and  attributes,  36,  37— Sacrifice  of  Christ  difGers 
from  all  other  sacrifices  in  one  important  particular,  37— —nature  of  Christ^ 
sacrifice  usually  examined  in  an  erroneous  method,  3S>— ^Supporters  of  the 

Aufnan  invention  of  sacrifice,  267, 268 Theories  of  it— by  Spencer,  40— 

275— by  Author  of  Serifittire  account  of  Sacrificeo,  275— —by  Dr.  Pri  st- 

ley,  276 by  B.  Mordecai,  ^6.^ by  Sykes,  40,  276— -by  Waxburtoob 

40,  280— General  heads  of  argument  against  all  the  theories  of  the  hunm 
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inveiitioii  of  Saerificei,  40-*-— 4>nly  true  mode,  of  diflooverinff  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  Uite,  41— the  rite  imnatural  in  the  Tiev  of  unaMisted  rea< 
ion,  j01-«— an  argument  hence  in  favour  of  diviHe  inHitutiont  30J»  304- 


the  rite  vninenalh  practised,  an  argument  in  favour  of  divine  iMUtution, 

301-^03        brief  view  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  41 Objection*  ai^inst 

the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice  examined,  304— >310— jDi^iine  origin  interred 
fix>m  Abel's  and  the  early  Partriarchal  sacrifices,  42,  310,  311— —the  sa- 
^ifice  of  Abel  an  aninuii  sacrifice,  368—^71 Divine  origin  and  true  de- 
sign of  sacrifice  inferred  from  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  43^47— ^sacrifice  of 
Abel,  why  accepted,  whilst  that  of  Cain  was  rejected,  43—46, 371— 377— «- 
fite  instituted  at  the  fall,  44, 381— 384— -the  animal  sacrifice  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant, 44— —sacrifices  before  the  law,  animal  and  ptactUar^  45 — 47,  2ll« 
213, 392,  393— -true  import  of  the  early  animal  sacrifices  before  and  under 
the  law,  211,  212— history  of  scripture  sacrifice  shown  to  be  consistent 
throughout,  47— 49— —the  sacrifice  of  those  under  the  Law,  most  particu- 
larly typical  and  illustrative  of  that  of  Christ,  49,  50,  437,  438 sacri- 
fice of  Christ  in  what  sense,  and  how  far,  vicariouot  50,  51. 

Scripture  Account  of  Saerificet,  Author  of— his  scheme  oi  Redemption^  130, 
121— <— his  sineular  notion  concerning  the  pollution  of  the  Scape-Goat,  &c. 
t208  ■refuted,  195— admits  that  beating  Sm^  means  bearing  its  punish- 
ment, in  the  case  of  one's  omn  sin,  but  not  in  that  of  ano<Afr*«,  249— —an- 
swered, 249«-252— *his  scheme  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  sacrifice,  and 
the  objection  to  it,  276, 277. 

Septuagmt  Unmslation  of  Isaiah,  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  134^  22^  the  translation  of  Job  alao  inaccurate,  and 
takes  great  liberties  with  the  original,  337— collation  of  the  various 
copies  of  the  Septuagint  by  Dr.  Holmes,  65, 6^ 

Sharp,  (Granville)  has,  in  his  letter  on  certain  particuiaritieo  of  the  Hebrew 
Sjyntaxt  made  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  converted  future  of  the  Ik' 
Areo,  329. 

Smith,  (Dr.  Adam)  argues  from  the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind,  in  be« 
half  of  tlie  reasonableness  of  intereenion  and  atonement,  124, 125-.-^infected 
by  his  connexion  with  David  Hume,  125, 126, 426— ^— his  opinion  of  the  pro- 
cess whereby  the  use  of  general  signs  is  acquired,  297-— —this  opinion  con- 
troverted, ibid. 

Smith,  (Elizabeth)— her  translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  extraordinary 
work,  352,  353— ^-extracts  from,  and  observations  on,  that  translation,  352, 
354, 355, 356— praise  of  her  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  469. 

Soeiniant  disUnguisbed  from  Unitarian*,  93— 95— their  mode  of  inter- 
preting scripture  described,  107,  109,  114— dieir  sophistical  reasonings 
to  be  most  carefully  watched,  506. 

iS|penc«r— his  error  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  sacrifice,  268, 2|69, 
275— his  wrong  interpretation  of^e  tdixed^w^xfiA  of  St.  Paul,  268,  269 

iQse  of 


argument  derived  from  iheflse  of  die  word  ^»^*  in  Ueb.  xi.  4,  re- 
futed, ibid. —i— his  work  built  upon  .the  JibreA  Mvochim  of  Maimortidee, 

404 ^a  danger<uiB  guide  in  theol^y,  404 refuted  by  several  writers^ 

404,  406, 407— %is  reflections  upon  revelation,  404. 
^  Stoci  (Bishop,  of  KillalU)  objects  to  the  generally  received  idea  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  book  of  Job,  332, 333 his  objections  shown  to  be  unfound- 
ed, 333— ^64— his  translation  of  Job,  a  hasty,  imi^erfect,  and  highly  objec- 
tionable performance,  33«—366«— indulges  too  freely  in  conjectural  emen^ 
dations  of  the  sacred  text,  365,  366. 

S^ie9,  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  on  the  ground  of  texts  stating 

man*t  reconciliation  to  God,  nut  that  of  God  to  man,  121 states  the  texts 

uncandidly,  123— his  whole  objection  answered,  30—^2, 121— 123— —his 

erroneous  criticism  on  the  phrase,  for  us,  144 — 146 contradicts  himself 

in  his  endeavours  to  pmve,  that  Christ,  when  compared  to  the  Paschal 

lamb,  was  not  said  to  be  sacrificed,  174,  175 his  arguments  against  the 

doctrine  of  atonement  on  the  ground  of  its  implying  vicarious  substitution. 
Stated  and  answered,  l^fe — 204 his  affirmation,  tliat  the  imposition  ot' 
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h;mds  implied  nothiBg  vktarWui,  eont  id«r«d,  904-^908 Ins  dedA  ihA  ikt 

•cape-goat  wm  a  aiiiKiiieriiigv  examined,  306^908,  25%  3i3^-f— refers  to  a 
•text,  aa  proving  decisively  that   Wty  frignifiet  remtmng  or  taking  amfof, 

which  makes  directly  against  him,  247,  248 his  theory  of  aam/ee,  40, 

41,  376 shown  to  he  erroneous,  41,  276—280,  282—289 contend*  fof 

the  permission  of  animal  food  before  the  flood;  283 this  BOtion  refute^ 

282—289. 


Tuvhr,  (Henry)— 0ee  Ben  Mordtcai- 

Taylor^  (Dr,  John,  of  Norwich)— his  scheme  of  atonement,  110—112 

•um  of  his  scheme,  112— falls  in  with  some  of  the  principles  of  the  So- 
cinian,  110,  112,  113*— his  whole  scheme  but  an  artful  nccumntodnHn 
of  scripture  phrases,  110, 112^^ — his  key  a  false  one,  465~hi*  works  im- 
prudently recommended  by  Bishops^  112- the  errors  of  bis  scbeme  falljr 

refuted  by  the  author  of  the  Scripturt  accumt  •f  Satrificf*  amdJOr.  Mickie** 
CriUeiams  on  modern  notiont  ^  atonenuni^   113— and  well  pointed  out  ia 

the  Chrittian  OSaerver,  463 difference  between  his  scheme  and  that  of 

Jfi.  Taylor,  113 his  familiar  illustration  of  his  scheme,  119,   120 ^hii 

unjustifiable  mode  of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  JLeviUcml  atoncnsat, 

182, 183 his  endeavour  to  do  away  the  force  of  the  phfase,  ktarmi  m^ 

fully  examined,  228—258 his  •  erroneous  criticism  or  the  word  IV3, 

and  the  weakness  of  his  endeavour  to  show  that  it  merely  signifies  jewa^ 

and  not  tuttaining  tht  penal  eonefqutncea  of  sin,  939—247 is  tefcrred  to 

by  Mr.  Belsham,  but  turns  out  too  orthodox  for  him»  and  is  afterwards  re- 
linquisbed  by  him,  508.  « 

Teotta  of  iStri;»furc^8\ipportinff  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
54— texts,  proving  the  plan  of  atonement  to  have  arisen  ont  of  the  divias 

Tturey^  29 ^texts  wrongly  urged  by  Priestley,  Sykes,  and  Taylor,  in  ptwrf 

of  the  sufBcienc/of  obedience  per  se,  116, 117 texU  representing  man 

as  forgiven^ee/j',  how  to  be  understood,  116—119 texts  representii^  us 

as  reconciled  to  God^  not  God  as  reconciled  to  •#,  misunderstood  by  Crelliiis, 

Sykes,  H.  and  J.  Taylor,  and  others,  30,  31, 121—123 texts  proving'  the 

displeasure  of  God  against  the  sinner,  31,  123,  186 — -texts  provii^  the 

*  death  of  Christ  to  have  been  2i  propitiatory  sacnfce,  32, 132, 219 texts 

pi-oVing  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  resemble  the  paschal  sacrifice  160—175 

^texts  proving  that  atonement,  in  the  Old  Testament,  included  the  idea 

of  averting  the  divine  displeasure,  and  obtjiininy  forgiveness,  186— — two 
important  ones  cleared  worn  the  erroneous  criticisms  of  Dr.   Priestley, 

133—141 celebrated  one  in  Isaiah  liii.  particularly  examined,  and  iu 

application  by   St.  Matthew  vindicatejl,  219—253 texts  ascribing  Ibe 

iwaring  of  sins  to  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  explaining  the  manner  in  which  this 
phrase  is  used  in  scripture,  «19— 258 ^texts  in  Isaiah  lui.  fully  explana- 
tory of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  219—226,  25^—255 text  in  1  Pet  ii. 

24.  erroneously  referred  to  Isaiah  liii.  4.  228,  255 ^texts  amiowicii^  the 

principle  of  atonement,  254,  255,  258 ^texts  proving  the  sacrifices  of  the 

Jmv  to  be  typical  of  that  of  Christ,  41,  42 texts  erroneously  supposed 

to  support  the  idea  of  the  human  invention  of  sacrifices,  307 — 30©— — ^tcit 
proving  Abel's  sacrifice  to  have  had  a  reference  to  that  of  Christ,  4S— - 

text  in  Gen.  iv.  T.  explained,  45,  384—393 texts  evincing  the  piacniar 

virtue  of  the  animal  sacrifice,  46,  47 texU  referred  to  by  Jtutitt  Martyr 

and  the  ^poatoUcal  Fathers,  502—508. 

'nUotaon\  unjustifiable  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  redemption  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  399 confined,  399—406 his  mistaken  sup- 
position of  a  BeHgion  of  J^atvre,  399—403 ^liis  writings  recommended 

by  Locke  as  supplying  a  model  of  perspicuity ,  S99. 

TiWa/,— his  absurd  objection^  41,  42,  267 lj|c  use  to  which  it  may  be 

tppUed,  267» 


flNMM,(Ilr.)  «iiM  a  good  aeeeont  «f  8t  MattlMv't  pemliit  Bwda  «f 
oitio^  the  proplMcies,  339« 

V 

UnkariaM — ^hrief  view  of  their  scheme,  23 their  notion  of  the  inffi- 

ciency  of  the  ^omu/^ofion  of  forglTenett  on  repentance,  erroneous,  23— ;i5 
-^-^adopt  a  principle  of  reasonins^  in  common  with  the  Deist,  23— are 
equally  unassailable,  on  the  eround  of  scripture,  with  the  Deist,  25,  26 
their  strange  explication  of  texts  of  scripture,  55—61— »and  Appendix 
ubique— mode  of  reasoning  subversive  of  every  possible  interpretation  of 

scripture,  61,  62,  lOr called  by  Mr.  Hoviet,  Hvnutm9U  s  and  by  Mr. 

Mobhou9e,  fhtmanitariani,  93 favourers  of  Mahometanism,  85,  86——- pre* 

tend  to  be  exclusively  worshippers  of  on^  Go</,93, 461 their  scheme  lully 

explained  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham,  but  most  compendiously  by  the 

latter,  93,  461,  473,  510,  511 their  scheme  difficult  to  describie,  why^ 

461 they  disclaim  the  title  of  Sodmaru,  94,  95 go  far  beyond  Soci- 

nus,  94—96        explain  away  the  meaning  of  scripture,  25—27,  81—83 
represent  the  sacred  writers  aa  erroneous  and  unphilosophical,  105«-107 
—-differ  little  from  the  Theophilanthrope  Deists,  107,  47[4 — —cannot 
form  any  canon  of  scripture,  whv,  108— —have  lately  published  a  version 

of  the  New  Tesument ;  nature  of  that  version,  491—497 in  that  version 

admit  the  substitutive  force  of  the  word  «»•{,  146— reject  humiiity,  26^ 

98 agree  with  tlie  Stoics  in  their  proud  notions  of  vhrtue,  109— refer 

to  each  other  boldly  for  proofs  which  have  not  been  given,  231—233,  242* 
246,  489-  said  to  hold  a  pure  Christianity,  476— said  to  be  persecuted* 
ibid.— -said  to  be  a  progressive  cause,  480  ■  likely  to  decrease  in  num^ 
ber,  480,  482  do  not  all  follow  up  their  principles,  481,  482— in  one 
way  eeem  to  increase  in  number,  483— naturally  pass  to  Deism,  480— 
485— how  contrive  to  retain  the  bible,  485,  486— —they  alone  sound  cri* 
tics,  and  why,  486,  488— disingenuous  in  their  treatment  of  ancient  au« 
thorities,  501. 

Unitarian  Vernon  of  the  JVetb  T^tlamcii/— of  a  latitude  which  embraoef 
opinions  subversive  of  Christian  doctrines,  491— —insidiously  professes  to 
found  itself  on  Archbishop  Newcome's  translation,  491  .  effected  by 
means  of  the  usual  apparatus  of  Unitarian  exposition,  491,  492— avowa 
the  design  of  clearing  away  aU  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  492 
——is  enabled  to  take  the  widest  liberties  of  translation  by  its  systematic 
(ejection  of  verbal  criticism,  492— gets  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  Uie  Incart 
nation  by  rejecting  the  opening  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  49^ 
^—futile  and  contradictory  grounds  on  which  it  attempts  to  maint4in  this 
rejection,'  492—494  quotes  Lardner'a  authority  in  support  of  the  oppo- 
site of  that  which  he  maintains,  495— ^oes  this  from  a  gross  blunder  in 
confounding  the  true  and  vulgar  eras  of  the  nativity,  495,  496— falls  inU^ 
another  blunder  concerning  the  age  and  character  of  Ephrem  Syrue,  49^ 
—gives  a  most  extraordinary  and  absurd  translation  of  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  John's  gospel,  496-— gives  an  equally  extraordinary  and  absurd 
explanation  of  St  Stephen's  address  to  Christ,  497— —the  whole  of  this 
nen  Frrfion  judiciously  examined  and  exposed  by  Mr.  Nares,.262,  497. 

ITiuvf r*a/«— the  various  opinions  concerning  their  nature,  289—294-^ 
Aristotle's  views  on  this  subject,  just,  290,  Si— excellent  remark  upon 
this  subject,  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  291,  292. 


Veyeie,  (Mr.) — ^his  judicious  remarks  on  the  sense  in  which  God  is  said 
to  forgive  men  freely ^  119— his  just  distinction,  on  the  subject  of  figura- 
tive allusion,  116,  117. 

Villere — gives,  in  his  Eeeay  en  the  Reformation,  a  dismal  account  of  the 
ignorance  w  scripture  enibrced  by  the  Romish  Church,  ^88,  389— «^9ii» 


536  mm%. 

tiMtt  tfiechMftOtefft  of  Uie  Pratettant  nd  Bofniih  Clivreliefl, 
Ticu  Hiune  of  falsehoods  in  bis  charges  against  Lather^  434. 


Walker^  (Mr.)--bas  given,  in  his  LeUer  to  Mr,  Beiohanh  an  exce&eot  re- 
futation of  his  reasoning,  490. 

AKor^ttrrofiy— his  sti-a^ge  position  that  repentance  must  necessarify  enti' 
tie  to  forgivenes.4,  66,  401— ^-Uis  singular  theory  on  the  subject  of  Natural 
Religion,  400,  401— ^his  well-founded  observations  on  Wesley,  103,  104 
'i'-his  paradoxical  position  concerning  the  language  of  the  New  Tesu- 

ment,  1  >8 this  well  refuted  by  Dr.   Leland,  138—140 ^his  idea  of 

the  scenicai  nature  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Uaac,  2l8— -tiia  theory  of 
Sacryice,  40,  280 ^his  objections  Against  the  divine  instituuon  of  sacri- 
fice considered,  304-^307— his  extravagant  notion  concerning  the  bool: 

of  Job,  315 his  unjustifiable  adoption  of  the  opmions  of  Spencer  and 

Maimonidte^  404,  405  his  unmerciful  laceration  of  Bolingbroke,  401 
——characters  given  of  him,  405,  406. 

War<f9  Errata — a  me^^  abstract  of  Gregory  Martin's  ancient  refided 
work,  389— its  recent  republication  a  proof  of  the  low  state  of  scripture 
eriticism  in  the  Romish  Church,  ibid        specimen  of  its  miserable  cavib 

against  the  Protestant  translations  of  the  Bible,  389,  390 answered  by 

Dr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Grier,  390 the  danf^r  to  ^Hiich  these  gentlemen  are 

exposed  by  their  attempts  to  answer  it,  ibid. 

fVatson,  (B.  of  LandafiV-his  judicious  observation  on  the  position  thst 
the  docirlnt  fx£jitoneinent  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  attribute  of  mercjr, 
265— — »hls  just  expression  of  indignation  against  the  presumption  of  op* 
posing  a  fancied  philosophy  to  apostolic  authority,  512. 

VTft/rjr— -his  followers  hold  opinions  of  perfection,  inconsistentVith  CAn't- 
tian  humUityt  98— -speak  contemptuously  of  the  Clergy  of  the  EstabUsb- 
ed  Church,  98  not  remarkable  for  the  justness  and  accuraey  of  their 
fcasonings,  99— their  numbers  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  reason  why, 
ibid  danger  to  the  estabEshment  from  the  injudicioua  covmtenance 
given  to  them  by  some  of  its  members,  99,  100— change  of  the  Mjtiwrgy 
and  Articletf  and  rejection  of  the  Catechiom^  two  of  the  Creedn,  and  many 

of  the  Pealnu,  by  Mr.  Weelej,  100,  101 the  Jritctee  rejected  by  him 

inconsistent  with  his  favourite  doctrine  oi  perfectiwiy  and  the  rejection  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  of  Christ,  100,  102,  103--— extravagant  dogmas 
maintained  by  him  and  his  followers,  100— proofs  of  this  in  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  102-^101  his  latitiidinarian  principles  respecting  doc- 
trines. 102—104        mischigvous  consequences  to  true  religion,  104 

Wiiherfqirce^  (Mr.)— his  Practical  Fievt,  a  book  of  high  vahie,  63,  OS- 
defended  against  Dr.  Parr,  455        his  eloquent  description  of  the  corruption 
•f  man*s  natural  state,  96, 97— ^describes  Unitariahlsm  as  a  half  way  house 
,  to  infidelity,  474- 

IffV/iafiM— in  his  FYee  Inf/uiry^  asserts  that  there  are  no  certain  references 
to  the  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  till  the  days  of  Ce/m*,  499. 
this  assertion  refuted,  499,  500— —his  strange  assertion  concerning  the 
silence  of  the  apostolical  fathers  on  those  chapters  fully  examined  snd  con- 
futed, 500— 507— this  writer  exhibits  a  striking  specimen  of  the  disinge- 
noottsness  of  Unitarian  critics,  501. 
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Lond.  18Q3 
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Lond.  1790 
Do.  1791 
Do.  1689 
Do.  1743 
.     Dub.  1796 
Traj.  ad  Kben.  1790 
«d  Hess.  170/ 
Land.  1678 
Lti>s.  1792 
Edinb.  1790 
Colon.  1688 
Do.  1688 
Qiswich.  1798 
Lo^  1761 
Do.  1804 
Do.  1803 
Da  1808 
Botterod.  173$ 
Lond.  1800 
Do.  1804 
Do-  1790 
a  Datbio.  Lips.  1776 
Edinb.  1775 
Dublin.  180r 
Dublin.  17S)9 
Lond-  1787 
Do-  1743 
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Load.  1776 
Do.  1729 
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Dublin.  1773 
Load.  1756 
AnsteL  1667 
Franoof.  1631 
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Lond.  1651 
Dublin.  1757 
03um.  17QS 
Oxford.  1788 
Lond.  1804 
Ueidelh.  16S8 
Lond.  173^ 
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Leslie's  Theological  Works. 
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Locke's  Works. 
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■      Translation  of  Isaiah. 
Maimonides  De  Cultu  Divino. 
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■  De  Psenitentift.  Clavering. — 
I  De  Sacrificiis  De  VieL 

Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities. 
Maltby's  Illustraiions  ot  the  Christ.  Religion. 
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Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
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Michaelis  (J  D.)  Grammalica  Syriaca. 
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More's  (Hannah)  Coslebs. 
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Lond.  1773 
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Lond.  1722 
Oxf  1717 
Do.  1753 
4         Do.  1747 
Lond.  1694 
Lips.  1575 
Paris.  1798 
Do.  1798 
Lond.  1788 
.     Edinb.  1793 
Oxf.  1808 
.      CMnb.  1774 
Lond.  1799 
Francof  1714 
Do.  1764 
Do.  1721 
Do.  1809 
Do.  1684 
Dublin.  1775 
Lond.  1804 
Holm.  1047 
Francof  1676 
Lcmd.  1768 
Oxon.  1753 
Lond.  1766 
Perth.  1793 
Parisiis.  1671 
Basil.  16:9 
Oxon.  1705 
Lond.  Ii83 
Do.  1770 
Cambr.  1803 
Do.  1810 
Franco.  1696 
Amstel.  16d9 
Lond.  1807 
Do.  1794 
Do.  1672 
Do.  1752 
Ups.  1736 
Hitx.  1784 
Camb.  1793 
Oxon.  1763 
Dublin.  1791 
Lond   1808 
Do.  1781 
Paris.  1758 
Lond.  1809 
Do.  1805 
Dublin.  1803 
Lond.  1737 
Ultraject.  1694 
Lond  176S 
Oxf.  179* 
the  irnitari#ni.  Lond.  181^ 


MQ 


yoFeofltt's  (A.BiBlK)  Hittorical  Vitw  of  the  Bn^fith  BiUioftl 


Translations. 
Newton's  Chronology.  .  •  •  . 

Nichols's  Conference  with  a  Theist 
Kddii  Concordantix  Partic.  Ebr. 
Nott's  BaiDpton  Lecture.  .... 

Orford's  (Lord)  Works.  .  .  .  . 

Origen  against  Celsus  (by  Bellamy) 

Orine's  History  of  Indostaik  .  .  ,  • 

Outram  De  Sacriiiciis.  .  .  ^  % 

Owen's  Modes  of  Quotation.  .     ''     . 

Palairet.  Obserrat  niilologico-Critice. 

Palev's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Parr's  Spital  Sermon.  .... 

Patnim  Apostolic.  Opei^,  cura  Hie  RusselL 
Pauw  Recherch.  Philos.  sur  les  Americ. 
Pearce's  (Bishop)  Comm.  and  other  Writing*. 
Pearson  on  the  Creed.  .... 

Pearson's  Critical  Essay  on  the  ixth  book  of  the  Div.Leg. 
Pierce's  Paraphrase.  .... 

Percival's  Father's  Instructions,  Part  3d. 
Peters's  Critical  Dissert  on  Job. 
Phavorini  Lexicon.  .  .  '         . 

Philonis  Opera.  ..... 

Photii  Bibliotheca.  .  .  .  .  . 

Pilkin^on's  Remarks,  Sec  ... 

Platonis  Opera.  ..... 

Plauti  Opera,  (Lambini)  .... 

Plutarchi  Opera.  .... 

Pocock's  Theological  Works.  • 

Porphyrias  De  Abstinentid.  .  »-  .  . 

Powells  Discourses  on  various  subjects. 

Pretyman's  Elements  of  Christ  Theology. 

Price's  Four  Dissertations. 

•^-*—  Review  of  Morals.  .  <  .  . 

Priestley's  Histoxy  of  Corruptions,  &c 

— —  Notes  on  Scripture. 

Protestant  Apology  for  the  R.  C  Church. 

Randolph's  Sermons  in  Advent. 

■  Book  of  Job  translated  by  Miss  Smith. 

Reid'sEssaya  on  the  Intellect  Powers. 

Remarks  on  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Nat  Hist,  of  Religion. 

Rennet's  Discourses  on  various  subjects. 

Richardson's  Dissert,  on  theLan^^uage  of  Eastqin  Nations 

Richie's  Criticism  on  modem  notions  of  Sacrifice 


■  Peculiar  Doct  of  Revelation.  « 

Sale's  Koran.  .  »  .  . 

Schnurrer.  Dissert.  Philolog.  Criticae. 
Scholar  Armed.  .... 

Schuhens.  Liber  Jobi. 
«-.....»»  Origines  Hebrxae. 

Scripture  Account  of  Sacrifices  (Portal.) 

Senecae  Opera.  .  .  .  .  . 

Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant 

Sherlock's  Use  of  Prophecy.  . 

Shnckford's  Ccmnexion  of  Satf  .  and  Prof.  History. 

Simon.  Critique  De  la  Bib]iotn.gfit  Des  Proieg.  de  Dupin. 

Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentin^ents. 

Socini  Opera,  (Biblioth.  FraL%  Polon.) 

Spanhcmii  Historia  Jobi.  .... 

Speerman's  Letters  on  the  Septuagint 

Spencer  De  Legibus  Hebr.  ... 


Dublin.  1793 

Lond.  1718 

Do.  1723 

lenc  1734 

Oxf  ia03 

Lend.  179S 

Do, 

Do.  1803 
Ametel.  1(^ 
Lond.  1789 
Lugd.  1753 
Dublin.  1793 
Lond.  1804 
Lend.  1746 
Beri   1768 
Lond.  1777 
Do.  1715 
Camb.  1806 
Lond.  1733 
Do.  1800 
Do.  1754 
BasiL  1538 
ParisiU.  1640 
Rothom.  1653 
Camb   1759 
Franco!  160) 
Paris-  1577 
Francof.  1620 
Lond.  1740 
Lugd.  I6S3 
Load.  1776 
Do.  1800 
Do.  1768 
Do.  1769 
Birming.  1782 
Northumbu  1803 
DubUn.  1809 
Lond.  1801 
Bath.  1810 
.     Dublin.  1786 
Do.  1777 
Do   1801 
Oxf.  1770 
Lond.  1761 
Warringt.    1766 
Bath.  1795 
Gothat.  1790 
Lond.  1795 
Lugd.  Batav.    1737 
Francof.  1734 
Lund.  1755 
Amstel.  1673 
Oxf.  1738 
Lond.  1749 
Lond.  1743 
Paris  17S0 
Lond.  1759 
Irenop.  1656 
Lugd.  1673 
Edinb.  1759 
Cantab.  1737 
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Spencer's  Disooune  on  Prodigies. 

Stebbing's  Exssnination  of  Wsrburton. 

Stewart's  (Dugald)  £lein/  of  the  Piuios.  of  the  Human  Mind. 

StaUrilfJect's,  Origines  Sacrac  .  • 

Sermons  on  Several  Occasions. 

Stock's  Isaiah.  ... 

^Job. 

Strabo.  .... 

Stuart's  View  of  Society  in  Europe 
Suidae  Historica. 
Sykes's  Bssay  on  Sacrifices. 

-—Essay  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
•Scripture  Doctrine  of  Redemption. 


Taciti  Opera,  cd.  Brotietc 
Theological  Repository— .toL  1, 2,  3. 

—    vols.  4,  5, 
Tbesannis  Temp.  Jos.  Scalig.  Animadv. 
Tlndal's  Christ,  as  Old  as  the  Creation. 
TiUotson's  Works. 

Townson's  Discourses  on  the  Gospels. 
Van  Mildert's  Boyle  Lecture  Sermons. 
[Unitarian]  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 
Universal  History  (Ancient) 
Velthusen,  &c.  Comment  Theologicae. 
Veysie's  Bampt  Lecture. 
Viller's  Essay  on  the  Reformation  (Mills) 
Vitringe  Comment,  in  Jesaiam. 
Volncy's  Ruins.        .... 
Vossius  (Ger.  J.)  De  Theolog.  GentU.  et  Idololat. 
Warburton'9  Divine  Legation. 

■" ^Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion 

Walker's  Letter  to  Belsham.  ... 

Ward's  ErraU  of  the  Prot  Bible. 

Watson's  (B.  of  Landaff)  Two  Apologies,  &c.    . 

Wesley,  Dissertationes  in  Librum  Jobi. 

Wesley's  (John)  Sundav  Service  of  the  Methodists. 

Whitaker's  Origin  of  Arianism. 

White's  Gommentary  on  Isaiah. 

Wilbcrforce's  Practical  View. 

Williams's  Free  Inquiry  mto  the  Ist  and  2d.  chapters 

of  St  Matthew. 
Wilson's  iUustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the 
——-New  Testament. 
Winder's  Historv  of  Knowledge. 
Windet  De  vita  tunctorum  statu. 
Witsii  Egyptiaca.  •  .  '.  . 

—Miscellanea  Sacra.  .... 

WoUaston's  Religion  of  Nature.    . 
Tottog's  Centaur  not  Fabulous. 


Lond.  1^ 

Do.  1774 

Do.  1792 

Do.  1724 

Do.  1673 

Bath.  1803 

Do.  1805 

AmsteL  1707 

Lond.  1783 

BasU  1564 

Lond.  1743 

Do.  1725 

Do.  1756 

Paris  1771 

Lond.  1795 

$,  Bum.  1784,  1786,  1788 

Amstel.  1658 

'Lond.  1732 

Do.  1728 

Oxford  1788 

Lond.  1806 

Do.  1808 

Dublin  1746 

Lips.  1794--1798 

Oxford  1795 

Lond.  1803 

Leov.  1714 

"Lond.  1795 

Francof.  1668 

Lond.  1738 


Do.  1753 

Dublin  1799 

Do.  1807 

Lond.  1806 

Do.  1736 

Do.  1790 

Do.  1791 

Do.  1709 

Do.  1797 

Do.  1789 


Camb.  1797 

Lond.  1745 

Do.  1677 

Herb.  Nassav.  1717 

Do.  I7ia 

Lond.  1725 

Dublin  1755 


Fijris. 


JVEW  BOOKS 

IAT*ELT  BUBLISHED,  AND  FOR  SALE  Bt 

JJMES  EASTBUSJ^, 

CORNER  OF  BROADWAY  AND  WALL-8TREKT, 

J^EW'TORJir. 

DIVINITY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  containing  the  Old  and  Hew  Testaments.  TTie 
Text  taken  from  the  most  correct  Cktpies  of  the  present  authorized  Ter- 
sion .  with  the  Marginal  Readings,  a  collection  of  parallel  Text^9  and  co- 

Sious  Summaries  to  each  Chapter.     With  a  Commentary  and  Critical 
Totes.    Designed  as  a  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Wii> 
tings.    By  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D 

ft  may  appear  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  in  recoromeodation  of  the 
merits  of  Zh*.  Clark^t  ::ommentary  on  the  HUrU,  since  it  has  already  ob- 
tained so  large  a  share  of  public  partronage  ;  the  number  of  its  subscri- 
bers being  upwards  of  2,^00  in  thest  United  Sutes — and  since  nearly  one 
fifth  of  t!)e  whole  amount  of  the  work  has  been  ali^eady  published.  If 
which  the  religious  and  literary  portion  of  the  community  is  fully  enabkd 
to  appreciate  its  value.     Yet  the  circuljitinn  of  this  excellent  work  has 
hitherto  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  verge  of  the  stales  of  New-Tork, 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  Maryland,  and  of  the  district  of  Columbia     To  intro- 
duce it  therefore  to  the  notice  of  Uiat  vast  body  of  religion  and  of  learning 
which  is  at  once  the  ornament  and  the  bulwark  of  the  New-England  states^ 
and  of  those  other  portions  of  the  union,  where  learning  and  religioii 
flourish,  it  may  be  permitted  to  present  a  brief  survey  of  the  character, 
spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  this  important  production.    l>r.  Clarke 
}ia»  been  for  many  y^ars  esteemed  one  of  the  most  pious,  eloquent,  learned, 
aad  popular  preachers  of  the  Guspel  in  Great  Britain.    So  high  indeed  a 
liis  repuution  for  talents  and  learning,  that,  although  belonging  to  a  ^'s- 
tenting  sect,  he  has  been  appointed  Hiitoriographer  &ncr(U  by  the  Britisk 
Government,  and  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arduons  and  honotirabfe  tadb 
of  continuing  the   F<itdera  of  Uymer.     JDr.  CtorJte^a  Vvmmentarj  tn  the 
MUflct  without  neradventlure,  contains  a  much  larger  mass  of  soom  learn- 
ing, of  valuable  information,  of  nice  criticism,  and  more  especially  of  sH- 
tntal  research,  than  any  CommenUry  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures  whidh  has 
hitherto  appesired  in  any  langtiage.    But  this,  though  great,  is  mA  its  great- 
est praise ;  for  while  the  profoundest  scholar  may  reap  a  rich  harvest  of 
instruction  from  the  author's  extensive  field  of  investigation,  the  plain  and 
humble  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  find  bis  soul  enlightened, 
soothed,  supported,  cheered,  strengthened,  and  elevated  by  the  deep  and 
fervent  piety,  the  practical,  vital,  experimental  godliness,  bresthed  forth, 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  from  every  page  and  ever^  line  of  this  truly  evangefi- 
cai  performance.    But  what  need  can  there  be  of  entering  into  any  length 
of  detail  in  enumerating  the  merits  of  a  work,  which  before  it  had  reached 
its  third  number  in  £ngland,  ran  through  a  first  edition  ofji^  thovntndg 
and  already  finds  a  circulation  of  ten  thotuand  copies  among  the  veli  wish- 
ers and  supporters  of  the  best  interests  of  religion  and  of  letters  in  thai 
country. 

Six  numbers  have  been  already  published,  and  No.  7.  is  in  the  pNas. 
Price  1  Dollar  and  50  Cents  |)er  wimber,  with  maps,  plans  and  tables.— 
Subscriptions  also  received  by  Thomas  Grifiin  and  Charles  Rudd,  Na  189 
Greenwich-street,  New-Tork;  John  F.  Watson,  Philadelphia;  E.  F.  Back- 
us,  Albany ;  Beers  and  Howe,  New-Haven ;  .Munroe  &  Francis,  and  lincoln 
and  £dmaads,  Boston ;  Henry  Whipple,  Salem :  Thomas  and  Whipple^ 
Newburyport ;  Fitzwhylson  and  Potter,  Kichmond. 

A  UlscOUKSfi  on  the  Nature,  Design,  and  Institution  of  the  HOLT 
EUCHARIST,  commonly  called  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By 
Adam  Clarke,  LL.  X>.  Principal  Librarian  to  the  Stuiy  Instituuon,  and 


RKW  aOOKB. 

President  of  th«  PbUological  Saeiety ;  to  whWh  ire  added,  a  Collection  of 
his  tmaller  Tracu*    Price  one  dollar  in  boards. 

The  HIS  1 ORY  OF  TU£  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.  By  the  late  Joseph 
Mdner,  M.  A.  late  maatei*  of  the  Graminar-Sobool  inKtiigston  upon  Hull, 
and  continued  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.  D.  F.  K.  S.  Deau  of  Car- 
lisle, aiMl  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  five  vols.  pr(i^  S^^ 
^5cu.  boards. 

A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES,  containmj?  a  description  and  systematic 
arrangement  of  tiie  several  BRANCHES  OF  DIVINITY,  accompanied 
with  an  account  both  of  the  principal  authors,  and  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  mad«  at  different  periods  in  theological  learning.  B>  Hei'bert 
Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Cambj'idge.  Parts  1  and  2.  price  62  1-2  cents  each.  Each  part  contains 
4iz  Lectures,  delivered  annually,  and  will  be  published  a«  they  come  outt 
It  is  presuiped  that  the  name  of  the  learned  author  will  precluue  the  ne- 
cessity of  ^y  other  recommendation.  The  parts  already  published  can  be 
had  as  afkive,  and  subscriptions  will  be  taken  for  succeeding  courses. 
The  plan  of  these  lectures  will  be  found  different  from  any  ever  btlbre 
nven  to  the  public. 

A  True  and  Complete  PORTRAITURE  OF  xMETHODISM,  or  the  His. 
tory  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  including  their  rise,  progress,  and  pre- 
sent state;  the  lives  and  characters  of  divers  of  their  ministers;  the 
doctrines  the  Metliodists  believe  and  teach,  fully  and  explidtly  stated ;  with 
the  whole  pUn  of  their  discipline-  The  different  collections  made  among 
them,  and  the  application  of  the  monies  raised  thereby,  and  a  description  of 
«lass-meetings,  bands,  lore-feasts,  &c.  Also,  a  defence  of  Methodism,  &c. 
By  Jonathan  Crowther,  who  has  been  more  than  31  years  a  member,  and 
above  26  }earB  a  travelling  preacher  among  them.  To  whicli  is  added, 
some  interesting  documents  respecting  the  extension  of  their  religious  pri- 
vileges, by  a  late  act  of  the  British  legislature.  Price  jil  50  cents,  bounds 
In  boards  ^1^5  cents. 

POETRY. 

PSYCHE}  or  THE  LEGEND  OF  U>VE.  With  other  poema.  By  Mrs. 
Henr^  Tighe  ;  with  a  portrait  of  the  author.    Price  2^1  in  boards. 

"  For  elegance  of  design  and  accuracy  of  execution,  this  much  exceeds 
any  poetical  composition  of  the  present  day.  While  the  hearts  of  our  coun- 
trymen ahall  beat  at  the  sweetest  sounds  of  their  native  language,  conveying 
as  nature  dictates,  the  feeling  of  the  purest  passions,  so  long  shall  this  kttle 
tale  of  Psvche  dwell  on  their  ears,-  and  they  shall  think  the  Angel  is  still 
apeaking.'^^Monthly  Review,  Oct.  1811. 

"  The  elegance  and  refinement,  which  proceeds  from  good  breeding,  when 
it  operates  on  a  benevolent  heart;  a  sensitive  frame,  and  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  balanced  by  sweetness,  patience,  and  constancy,  are  leadmg 
fines  in  the  moral  portrait  of  Mrs.  Tighe,  drawn  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  her  writIngs."^Criti€al  Review,  June  18X2. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ELEME?fTS  OP  CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  vol.  I.  part  1.  price  f^  50, 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  LL.  B.  Sec.  R.  S.  Prof.  Cbem.  R.  1.  and  B.  A.  M. 
K.  L  F.  R.  S.  E.  M.  R.'L  A.  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm, 
of  the  Imperial  Med.  and  Chir.  Academy  of  Sl  Petersburgh ;  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society ;  and  Honourary  Member  of  the  Societies  of  Dub- 
fin-,  Manchester,  the  Physical  Society  of  Edingburgh,  and  the  Medical  So* 
eiety,  London* 

The  WORKS  in  verse  and  proee,  of  the  late  ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE, 
jun.  Esq.  with  notes  t  to  which  are  prefixed,  sketches  of  his  life,  character, 
and  writings.    Price  3  dolls.  35  cents  in  boards. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LITERATURE  UPON  SOCIETY.  From  the 
French  of  Madame  de  Stael.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the  life  and 
writingi  ^f  tbe  author.    From  the  fleeond  Londtih  edition. 


NKW  BOOKd. 

ESAYS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE,  by  A.  Afifton,  LL.  D.  fcc  in 
1  vol.  8vo.  price  in  boards  2  dollars  25  cents,  or  bound  in  sheep,  2  dolUx* 
50  cents. 

WORKS  OF  FISHER  AMES,  Esq«  1  vol.  8vo.  price  3  dollars  50  cenU  in 

extra  boards. 

Dl^URSE  delivered  before  tke  KEW-TORK  HISTORIC AU80C IE- 
TY,  at  tlieir  anniversary  meeting  6th  December,  1811.  by  the  Hon.  De  Witt 
Clinton,  one  of  the  vice.presidents  of  the  society.    Price  62  1-2  cents. 

DISCOURSE  delivered  before  the  same  Society,  at  their  anniversarf 
meeting,  6th  Dec.  1812,  by  the  Hon.  Govemeiir  Morris,  first  vice^resident 
of  the  society.    Price  S7  1-2  cents. 

THE  REMAINS  OF  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE,  late  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  Robert  Southey,2  Tols. 
lutlf-bound  at  2  dollars  25  cents. 

PREPARING  FOR  PUBUCATION, 

OS  IJ^  THE  FBESS. 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  of  the  Right  Hon.  EDMUND  BURKE ; 

containing  his  letters  on  the  regicide  peace,  with  numerous  other  importaot 
papers. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  of  Adam  Smith,  LL.  D.  WiQiam  Robert. 
son,  D.  D.  and  Thomas  Reed,  D.  D.  by  Dugald  Stuart,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R  S. 
Edinburgh,  with  three  heads  to  be  engraved  by  Leney. 

THE  SPEECHES  of  the  right  honourable  LORD  ERSKINE,  while  at  the 
bar. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  GREEK  ARTICLE,  applied  to  the  criticism 
and  the  illustrations  of  the  New-Testament,  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Middleton, 
1>.  D.  Rector  of  Tansor.  To  be  edited  and  corrected  throughout  by  the 
Kev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.  Provost  of  Columbia  College,  New-York. 

PLEA  FOR  THE  DEITY  OF  JESUS,  by  the  Rev.  David  Simpson,  M.  A. 
late  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  minister  of  Christ-chuxcb,  Mac- 
clesfield. 

The  last  two  works,  together  with  **  Magee  on  the  Atonement  and  Sacri* 
fice,"  contain  a  fuU  and  clear  exposition  of  the  /our  essential  and  funda- 
mental principlea  of  the  Christian  scheme^to  wit,  the  entire  depravity  of 
fallen  man;  justification  by  Jesus  CHRis-^sanctification  by  the  Holy  Svi- 
KIT  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  three  persons  in  one  Jevovau. 

TH^E  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITURGY,  in  four  discourses  To  which  is 
prefixed  an  answer  to  Dr.  MartfCt  Inquiry^  respecting  the  neglecting  to  give 
the  Prayer-Book  and  the  Bible,  with  four  other  discourses,  all  preached  be- 
f»re  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  the  An.  CharUt  S&inconf  M.  A.  fi^-« 
low  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

NINE  SERMONS  by  L  Watts,  D.  D.  just  published  from  the  onginil 
MSS.  by  J.  R.  Smith,  D.  D. 

THE  SERMONS  ENTIRE,  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  including  two  juit 
published  in  London  on  "  Education,"  and  the  *'  Discouragemenu  aad 
Supports  of  the  Christian  Ministry." 

BIOGRAPHIA  £V  ANGELICA ;  or  an  historical  account  of  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  the  most  eminent  and  evangelieal  authors  or  preachers,  both 
British  and  foreign,  in  the  several  denominations  of  Protestants,  from  tlie 
beginning  of  the  reformation  to  the  present  time.  Wherein  are  collected, 
from  authentic  historians,  their  most  remarkable  actions,  sufferings,  and 
writings ;  exhibiting  the  unity  of  their  faith  and  experience,  in  their  several 
ages,  countries,  and  professions;  and  illastrating  the  power  of  divine 
grace,  in  Uieir  holy  living  and  dying— By  the  late  Rev,  Erasmus  Middleton, 
B.  D.  rector  of  Turvey,  Bedfordshire,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Rennets,  Grace- 
church -street,  and  St.  Helens,  Bishopsgate-street,  London  .—Edited  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  the  Hev.  James  M.  Mathews,  profes- 
sor of  biblical  literature,  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Theological  Semi* 
nary  of  New-York.— Making  from  5  to  6  v^ls  8vo.  price  gS  per  Tohime. 


